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AM 


ACCOUNT 


0-F THE 


PERSON AND MEMOIRS OF THE LORD DE JOINVILLE. 


Wrom the first Volume of Les Memoires Historiques. 


THE genealogy of the family of Joinville, which Immediately follows, and 
which unites, with the eulogium of that honeft fenefchal, an abridgement 
of his life by Du Cange, renders it unneceflary for us to fay much refpedting 
his birth, his private hiftory, and the epoch of his death. We fhall only 
obferve, that two academicians differ in opinion with Du Cange, as to the 
year in which the lord de Joinville was born. 

M. de la Baftie fixes on the year 1228 or 1229 *, and M. i’Eveque de 
la Ravaliere on 1224 •j', while Du Cange aflerts that he was horn in 1220. 

It will be fufficient to lay here, that Joinville was attached, from his 
youngeft years, to the court of Thibaud, king of Navarre, and count of 
Champagne, and that he early acquired all the knowledge of that age, and 
Ihewed himfelf afterwards equal to his moft enlightened contemporaries. 


* Mein, dc l’Acad. des Infcrip. tom. xv. pp. 696. 73.7. 
f Idem. 4to edit. 

voL. r. * 
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His fociety being courted, on account of his famfly-conneftions and his 
perfonal qualities, he accompanied Louis IX. in all his expeditions, excepting 
that to Tunis, which he declined, from a forefight of its unfortunate 
termination. The familiarity with which Louis honoured him r gave him 
an opportunity of tracing the links of every event of his reign. The 
candour and fimplicity of the recital which he has left us of thefe events 
afford ftrong proofs of his exacthefs. He does not extend his account of 
fafts farther than what Ik perfonally witnefled. 

We do not think the ingenuous narration of this loyal fervant of St 
Louis can be read without emotion, when, having given his opinion in the 
council to remain in Pafeftine, contrary to that of the other members, he is 
fearful of having loft the affection of his virtuous mafter. We imagine 
eurfelves prefent at one of thofe affecting feenes, when Henry IV. and 
Sully made up their quarrels. 

Thefe memoirs,, which JoinviTle finifhed in 1309, and publifhed after the 
death of Philip the fair, have always been highly efteemed by the public. 

Although they include a ipace but of jQx years, they give us fufficient 
information refpedting the military fyftem of thofe days, and the principles, 
of adminiftralion adopted by St Louis. They prefent to us a faithful 
picture of the cuftoms and manners of our anccftors : they charm us by 
the affecting fimplicity of ftile, which is one of its greateft merits ; and if 
we wifh to become acquainted with the noble mind of St Louis, it is in 
them displayed with the moft exa£t truth. 

Among the different editions of thefe memoirs, the two moft-approved of 
are the edition of Du Cange printed in 166&, and the one publifhed by the 
late M. Capperonnier ki 1)76 L Each of them, makes one volume folio. 

Whatever may be the merit of the edition of 1761, for which we are 
indebted to three men of fetters we have thought it right to prefer the 
edifeion of Du. Cange. The public 'opinion, as wellas that of fever-al. learned) 
friends, has determined us to make this- choice f. It is not furpxifing that 

* M. M. Saltier, Melot, and Capperonnier. 

"t Among others, M„ de Fontette lays in.his Supplement to die Bibliotheque Hiftoiique of Per#, 
da Long, tom i». p. 388, 

The new edition of Joinville ought not to prevent otir having recourfe to that ‘of M. dv 
Cange, on account of die important obfervations which he has. added to it.” 
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the edition of Du Cange has preferred its great reputation; for that of 
176*1, notwithftanding the gloflary which has been added to it, would not 
be intelligible for three-fourths of its readers, who, unlefs perfectly well 
verfed in the old french language, would be fatigued and difgufted with it. 

The remarks and diflertations with which Du Cange has enriched his 
edition, clear up, a number of important facts contained in the memoirs of 
Joinville. They throw the greateft light on many points which are 
particularly connected with the cuftoms of that period, with the inftitution 
of chivalry and its duties, and which forms a part of our national antiquities. 
Even the erudition which they contain, though unpleafant in its form, 
feemed to us too precious to be withheld from our fubfcribers. 

We have come to this determination, firft, on account of the difficulty, 
we had almoft faid the impoflibility, of reading the text of the edition of 
1761; and, fecondly, on account of the neceflity of preferving that of Du 
Cange, in order to add his remarks and obfervations, which cannot be 
detached from it. With regard to their erudition, which we have juft 
mentioned, it mult be remembered, that the object of this collection is to 
amufe and inftruCt. It will therefore be ncccflary to infert in it every thing 
that has a marked character of utility, that it may be referred to when 
wanted. This piece, befides, is of fo fingular a nature, that our collection 
will contain few that are like it. 

We have divided the text of Joinville, and the remarks and diflertations 
of his learned commentator, in fuch wile, that the whole will form three 
volumes oCtavo; and to render this edition as perfect as poffible, we have 
compared that of Du Cange with the one of 1761; and thofe paflages of 
the latter which Du Cange had rejected, will be placed at the end of the 
text as variations, Ihould it be thought neceflary. 

We have done more: we have added to our edition extracts from 
arabian manufcripts, which fpeak of the hiftorical events of the reign of 
St Louis. Thefe extracts, drawn up by M. Cardonne, which we take from 
the edition of 1761, give details which are both inftruCtive and pleafing to 
read. They confirm the truth of the narrations of the lord de Joinville. 
The refult of our plan, by thus giving the memoirs of Joinville, will be the 
union of every hiftorical proof, fo as to make them perfeCt, and to caufe the 



two folio editions of Du Cange and Capperonnier to become almoft 
ulelefs- 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF JOINVILLE IN CHAMPAGNE, WITH 
AN EULOGIUM AND ABRIDGEMENT OF THE LIFE OF JOHN LORD DE 
JOINVILLE,. SENESCHAL OF CHAMPAGNE, THE AUTHOR OF THIS 
HISTORY,-BY CHARLES DU FRESNE, SIEUR DU CANGE, &C. 

Among the families who have held the higheft rank at the court of the 
counts of Champagne, that of JoinviUe is one of the moft illuftrious. It 
was greatly diftinguiftied there on account of the antiquity of its race and 
its noble connections. The great men who have defcended from it are not 
lefs renowned in hiftory by their valour than celebrated for the honours 
and great pofleflions which they held, as well in France as in the kingdoms 
of Naples and England. It takes its name of Joinville from a linall town 
in Champagne, fituated on the river Marne, between Chaumont and Saint 
Difier, which, according to the opinion of a learned man of this age *, was 
formerly called Jovis Vilk, or Jupiter’s Town, and this is confirmed by 
old deeds; whether that, during the time of paganifm, it was confecrated 
to that divinity, or that it derived the appellation from a temple having 
been there erected in honour- of Jupiter. It is, however, more probable 
that the name of Jovis Villa was given to it from its connection with that 
of Joinville; for, in like manner, the chronicle of Befef, fpeaking of Guy 
de Jonvelle, of whom mention is made in the hiftory of the houfe of Vergy 
furnames him lord of Jovis Villa, unlefs we ought to read, as I ftiould fuppofe; 
Jonis Villa: but all thefe conjectures are more ingenious than probable, for 
it is certain that the houfe ©f Joinville takes its name from that of Joigny, 
Joingny or Joiny,. as it was anciently written, from whence it fprung, as we 
Ihall new fee in the following fuccinCt genealogy of that family. 

* Sirmond. ad Ep. Atexandri.IIL.PP.To. 4. Spied, p. 242, 243. 

+ Chi - Befuenfe, p..669. $ Hift. de Vergy, p. 153.. 
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I. Stephen, furnamed de Vaux, laid the foundation of the grandeur of 
the houfe of Joinville, which was greatly increafed by the marriage which 
Engelbert, the third of the name, count de Brienne, procured for him with 
the countefs of Joigny. She was the only daughter and heirefs of Fromont 
count de Joigny and d’Adelais, who after the death of her hufband married 
the count Engelbert, who had numbered Stephen among his retainers. 

This illuftrious alliance brought him the county of Joigny, and feveral 
lordfhips dependant on it. Albericus* * * § obferves, that he built the caftle of 
Joinville, to which he gave this name as an abbreviation of Joigny-ville, 
calling it thus as being the town and caftle of the county of Joigny; for 
this reafon, the lords of Joinville are called in many latin deeds which 
I have feen, de Joingnivilla, or Jonivilla, as the word is thus exprefled on 
the feal of John lord of Joinville affixed to deeds of the year 1256 -f-. 
Albericus adds, that when he married he fixed his refidence near to Saint 
Urbain The arms which this family bears being fimilar to* thofe of the 
houfe of Broyes in the fame county, excepting the creft of Joinville, may 
lead us to fuppofe that thofe two families have the fame origin, and that 
Stephen, the firft lord of Joinville, was the younger brother of Ifambart, 
lord of Broyes and of Beaufort, and fon of Renaud de Broyes and of 
Helvife. 

Each of thefe families bore for arms a field azure with three Broyes or §i 
(which fome heralds fuppofe to be certain wooden inftruments that are ufed. 
for bruifing and breaking hemp and lint), that of Joinville having, for 
diftin&ion, a creft of a demi-Iion gules on a field - argent, which is no 
uncommon brifure,. and a. mark of a younger child: it is even, probablfe 
that the lion in the arms of Joinville may be the armorial coat of the 
ancient counts of Joingny, and Stephen may have been furnamed de Vaux. 
from having perhaps poflefled the vifeounty of Vaux, near Pithivers, a place.' 
which had belonged to the family of Broyes. 


* Alb. 1055. 

f Vetus Gen. Domus de Joihvilla. 

J St Urbain is a town in Champagne, about a league from Joinville, 

§ Segoin. 
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ISSUE OF STEPHEN LORD OF JOINVILLE. 

GEOFFRY I. COUNT OF JOIGNY. 

II. Geoffry, the firft of the name count of Joigny and lord of Joinville, 
furnamed le Vieil, fucceeded his father and mother in thefe lordfhips. With 
the confent of his Ion Geoffry, and Hodierne his wife, he made feveral 
donations to the church of Vaucouleurs, a dependance on the abbey of 
Molemes *, which were confirmed by Pibon bifhop of Toul. By another 
deed, he gave an eflate in land to this monaftery, to enable the abbot to 
build an abbey in the fame fituation with Vaucouleurs. He made many 
more gifts to this abbey and its abbot Robert, with the approbation of his 
fon. He is called, in thefe laft deeds of gift, Gaufridus de Juncivilla-f. He 
died the 25th January 1080. His wife named Blanche, in a charter of the 
abbey of Montier en Der, was filler of Arnold canon of Verdun: by her, 
he had the following children. 


ISSUE OF GEOFFRY I. 

Guy I. count de Joigny, made a journey to the holy land, in the year 
1096, and died without iffue 

Renaud I. fucceeded his brother, but died without pofterity by 
Vindemode his wife. 

Geoffry II. count of Joigny. 

Hilduin de Joigny, lord of Nevilly, died in the flower of his age, and 
among other children left Gautier and Gutier de Joigny, who died without 
children, and Hefceline lady of Nevilly, married to Guy d’Aigremont, fon 
of Fouques d’Aigremont, lord of Sarcelle, by whom fhe had Guerrie, 


* Cartulary of Molemes. 


f Marty, du Prieur£ de Joigny. 


J Necrol. Joviniac. 
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father to Gautier de Nevilly. This Guy d’Aigfemont was twin-brother to 
Tefielin Jor de Fontaines, father to Saint Bernard abbot of Clervaux *. . 

GeofFry II. of the name, count of Joigny and lord of Joinville 
following the example of his father, made many donations to the abbey of 
Molemes, in conjunction with the countefs Hodieme de Courtenay, his 
wife, which donations were confirmed by Ricuin bilhop of Toul, who 
held that bilhoprick from the year 1107 to 1126 


ISSUE OF GEOFFRY IT. 

Walfrid or GeofFry de Joinville is firft named with his brothers, Renard 
and Roger, in a title of the abbey of Bouillencourt in the diocefe of Troyes. 
It is probable he had no poflerity. 

Renard count of Joigny, from whom defcended the other counts of 
Joigny of whom we will give an account hereafter. 

Roger, lord of Joinville. 

Hadwide de Joigny, lady of Afpremont, left a numerous ilfue. 

Roger de Joigny had for his patrimony the lordlhip of Joinville, the 
fumame of which he and his pofterity have fince born. He was pr6fent 
when Hugh count of Champagne made his donation to the church of Saint 
Oyen d’loux, in the town of Bar, 1001. He was alfo in the abbey •of 
Molemes in 1104, with Eras'd I. count de Brienne, Hugh count de Rifnel, 
Miles count de Bar fur Seine, Hugh Borel duke of Burgundy, and William 
count de Nevers, when this count confirmed the donations which he had 
made to the monaftery at the council held in Troyes §. He furrendered, in 
the year 1112, the village of Saint Remy, in which he had been infeofted 
by the count de Brienne, to Roger abbot of Montier en Der, in prefence 
of the faid count and Miles count de Bar. He married Aldearde Vignorry, 
daughter of Guy lord of Vignorry and of Beatrice de Bourgoyne, daughter 


* Alber. IIJO. f Idem. 1080-. 1110. J Cart, de Moteme*. 

§ Cart, de Molemes. To. 4 . Spic. p. 242, 243. S. Ber. Gen. Afiert p. 509 . 
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to Robert of France duke of Burgundy, by whom he had feveral 
children 


ISSUE OF ROGER LORD OF JOINVILLE. 

Geoffry III. lord of JoinviUe continued the pofterity. Robert de 
Joinville gave his confent to the foundation of the monaftery of St Urbain 
de Joinville, undertaken by his brother Geoffry in the year 1168. Guy dc 
Joinville, bifhop of Chalons, in the year 1163 j- is called uncle of Geoffry, 
the young lord of Joinville, in an epiflle which the chapter of this church 
wrote to the king of France, Louis le Jeune |. 

Beatrice de Joinville was married to the count de Grand-pre, whom I 
believe to have been count Henry III. who was buried in the monaftery of 
Foifhy, according to Albericus. 

N. de Joinville, abbefs of Avenay. There is in the cartulary of 
Champagne, in the library of M. de Thou §, a letter from William aux 
Blanche-mains, archbifhop of Rheims and cardinal, to Thibaud count de 
Champagne, his nephew, in which he excufes himfelf for having caufed the 
aunt of Geoffry de Joinville to be ele£ted abbefs of that convent without his 
confent, plainly acknowledging that fuch elections cannot be made without 
the confent of the count. 

Geoffry III. of the name, lord of Joinville, was furnamed the Old, 
whether on account of his age, or to make a diftin&ion between him and 
his Ton, who bore the fame name. He was alfo called the Big, according 
to the teftimony of Albericus ||, and fome deeds. He was a child in the year 


* Alber. 1110, f Alber. 1163. 

$ To. 4. Hift. Fr. p. 682.—Jo.- Sarilb. Ep. 143.—Camufat aux Andq. de Troyes, p. 379. 

§ Cart. Camp, hiblio. Th. f. 308. 

1) Albericus was a monk, and lived in the abbey of Trois Fontaines, in the diocefe of Chalons, 
about the middle of the 13 th century. He has left a chronicle of the remarkable events that have 
•happened fince the creation to the year 1241, which Leibnitz had printed at Leiplic, in 4to, 1698. 

Gibert, having difeovered a moie complete manufeript in the french national library, was delirous 
to publifh it with notes j but this projedi has hitherto remained unexecuted.— Nouveau Dili. Hift, 
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1127 ; and having attained the age of maturity, fignalized his courage in 
the wars of his time. His good qualities gained him the favour of Henry I. 
count of Champagne, who gave the office of fenefchal of that province to 
him and to his heirs; and in this quality his name is fubfcribed to fome 
title-deeds in the year 1154. He had difputes with the abbot and monks of 
Montier en Der *, on the fubjeCt of fome of his allodial lands in Doulevant, 
which he terminated amicably in the year 1 IS4, and died about that time. 
He left behind him many marks of his piety, in the foundation of the 
monafteries of Efcure, of the order of Citeaux, which he eftablifhed in 
1144; of St Urbain de Joinville, of the order of Premonftre, founded in 
1168; of the houfe of Mafcon, of the order of Gramont; of the priory of 
nuns of the order of St Benedict, called the Val Dofne, dependant on 
Molemes, which he founded in conjunction with his mother and his fon 
Geoffry; and of the church of St Laurence, in the caftle of Joinville. He 
was married to Felicitas de Brienne, daughter of Award 1. count de Brienne 
and Alix de Roucy. This lady was married in the year 1110 to Simon I. 
lord of Broyes-f'j and of Beaufort fur Baye, and was living with her fecond 
hufband in the year 1168, when the gave her confent to the foundation of 
the abbey of St Urbain f. 


-ISSUE OF GEOFFRY III. LORD OF JOINVILLE BY FELICITAS DE BRIENNE. 

Geoffry IV. of the name, lord of Joinville. 

Gertrude de Joinville, married to Gerard II. lord of Vaudemont. 

Geoffry IV. lord of Joinville, was fumamed Vaflet, that is to fay efquire, 
and the Young, which furnames he bore before he had received the order of 
knighthood, and during the life of his father, who was fumamed the Old. 
He fucceeded him in the lordfhip of Joinville, and in the dignity of fenefchal 
of Champagne, about the year 1184. He gave proofs of his courage in all 
the wars in which he was engaged, more efpecially in thofe of the holy 
land, whither he had gone, in company with the french lords. He was 


* Cartul. dc Monft. en Der. f Hill, de Broves, c. 6. 


VOL. I. 


C 


J Alberic.. 



prelent at the liege of Acre, and had the reputation of being the bell knight 
of the age; an eulogium which John lord of joinville, his grandfon, and 
author of this hiftory gives him on the monument which he raifed to him 
at Clervaux, where he was interred. He married a lady of the name of 
Helvidia, whom the reverend father, don Peter de Sainte Catherine, a 
feuillant monk, believes to have been, of the family of Dampierre in 
Champagne, on account of the lands of Mailley and of Remignicourt,. 
which fhe had for her portion, according to a title-deed of the abbey of St 
Urbain of the year 1188 .. 


ISSUE OP GEOFFRY IV. CORD OF JOINVILLE, BY HELVIDIA DEDAMPIERBE*. 

Geoffiy V. lord of Joinville.. 

Robert de Joinville put on the crofs with his brother Geoffiy, count 
Thibaud, and other lords of Champagne, in the year 1199 . He afterwards* 
accompanied Walter Ill. count de Rrienne, in his expedition to la. Puglia*, 
to recover the kingdom of Sicily, which he pretended was his in right of his 
wife, daughter of king Tancred,, and there ended his days without leaving, 
any pofterity *. 

Simon de Joinville, lord of Joinville, fucceeded after the deceafe of his 
brother Geoffiy, hut died without children f. 

William de Joinville was firft archdeacon of Ch&lons and profeflor of 
theology then ele&ed biffiop of Langres, and at laft promoted to the 
archbifhoprick of Rheims [j.. He died in the year 1236 , on his return horn 
the war againft die Afbigedis. 


* Aiheric. 1203. 


t Ditto* 1208, 1215. 
t la Chmn„de Mantes, p. &$.. 


To. 1 . BibLXahb. p. 392- Phdrppos Morffees X. Alheric. 1201. 


Menasa. 


PWKp MoHfees -was a. contemporary with St Louis, and died hiftop of Towrnay 1283 He 
wrote a hritoy of France in verfe, of which only a fragment has been hitherto publiflred, csnhfting. 
of events fiom the year 1198 to 1242, at the end of Villehardouin by Du Cange.. ' 
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Guy de Joinville, lord of Sailly, is named lord of Joinville in feveral title 
deeds with his brother Simon, in die years 1210 and 1215. By the laft deed 
he receives again in fief and liege homage, to Thibaud, count of Champagne, 
and with the confent of his brother, the village of Domines, which he had 
before held of him *. By another deed, of the month of Auguft in the 
year 1221 -j~, he figns an aft of acknowledgement to the fame count, and to 
the countefs Blanche, his mother, that he holds from them the caftle and 
burgh of Juilly, on the terms of giving them his oath of fidelity, and of 
furrendering it to any force, great or fmall, whom they might fend againft 
it. The cartulary of Champagne, in the chamber of accounts, has a fimilar 
deed of the year 1206wherein it is declared, that the burgh and 
dependencies of Juilly were held dir eft ly from Clerambeau de Chappes, his 
nephew f|. He married Peronnelle de Chappes, lady of Juilly, and of 
Chaniot, daughter to Guy de Chappes, lord of Juilly, by a lady named 
Peronnelle, and had by her, among other children, Robert lord of Juilly, 
William lord of Juilly, Agnes de Juilly, lady of Dommartin, married to 
Anfel, lord of Dampieoe in Eftenois, and left widow in 1259. Peronnelle, 
lady of CMteau-commun, near Meaux, married to John Charin, knight, 
Riles herfelf, in a title-deed in the Trefor des Chartes, of the year 1274, 
lifter to Philip de Juilly •([. 

Robert de Joinville, lord of Jailly, had for his wife Aufelix, named with 
her hufband in a deed of John lord of Joinville, in the year 1256, from 
whom were born Guy and Simon de Juilly, knights: they are named in 
the fummons iflued by king Philip le Bel, in the month of April of the 
year 1303 **, to the nobility of Champagne, to aflembie at Lagny, three 
weeks after Eafter, to follow him. to the war. 


* Cart, de Champ, de M. de Thou, p. 121. 

t Tref. des Chartes du Roi, Layette Champagne, iv. tit. 10. H. Lib. princip. p. 85. 
t Tref. de Chartres, Layette, dons et aumones, tit. 3- lib. princip. 

I Hill, de Vergy, p. 250. 

'Jff Tres des Chart. Layette Champ, vi. tit. 9. Champ, xi. tit. 85. 

** M. Perard en fon recueil de Bourg. p. 484. 
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Guy de Joinville is ftiled lord of Sailly in a deed of the year 1300 
of which I (hall fpeak hereafter. He died probably without pofterity, and 
was fucceeded in his property by his brother. I know not, if it be this 
Guiot de Joinville, knight, whofe moveable fiefs in the county of Burgundy 
were given by the emperor Adolphus in the year 1296 , to Henry count de 
Bar, in addition to other fiefs which he held in the empire. 

Simon de Joinville lord of Sailly, to whom an author gives for arms 
gules chef argent, and a bend with the arms of Joinville. He was twice 
married, firft to Alix de Saifle Fontaine, lady of Clermont, by whom he 
had John, Robert, Agnel, Jeannot, and Aufelix de Joinville or de Juilly. 
Simon efpoufed for his fecond wife a lady of the name of Mary, by whom 
he had Guy de Joinville lord of Clermont, Agnes, and Lore lady des 
Chanets, who married in the year 13261 John de Jaucourt, called de 
Dintervilie, lord of Polify, bailiff of Chalons, Dijon, and of the lands ultra 
Saonne. 

With regard to William de Joinville, youngeft fon of Guy, lord of 
Sailly, he is regularly defcribed as fon of Guy de Sailly in an ancient 
regifter || of fiefs. He is again mentioned in an old lift of copy-holders ini 
Champagne of the year 1270; and in a title-deed of 1276 §, under the 
name of William de Joinville lord of Julley. His wife is in that deed named 
Marie de Tanlay, whom fome ftile daughter of Robert de Courtenay lord 
of Tanlay. He had by her, as I believe, John lord of Juilly, who in 1312 
transferred to Louis, king of Navarre and count of Champagne, two 
hundred livres of annual rents, arifing from lands in Fonchieres, Savoye; 
Bierne and elfewhere. This tranfailion appears alfo from deeds of the year 
1314 -. 


* Tit. de la Chr. des Compt. 

+ Provincial MS. Invent, des tit. de Lorraine. 
% Melanges Hift. de Camufat. 

| Cout. de Champ, art. 22. 36. 

$ Rouer. in Reomao, p. 647. 64 9. 
f Tref. des Chart. Layette Chartres i. tit. 38 L. 
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William de Juilly, knight, who was killed at the battle of Saint Omer 
in 1339, as is noticed in the accounts of Bartholomew du Drach* * * § , treafurer 
of war to the king of France, was likewife the fon of William and Mary 
de Tanlay. 

Andrew de Joinville, a knight-templar, mentioned by Albericus. 

Joland de Joinville, married Raoul count de Soiflons. From this; 
marriage fprung John count de Soiflons, whom John lord of Joinville calls 
his coufin-german. 

Alix de Joinville, married Geoffry de Faucoigney knight j- T and had 
iflue James de Faucoigney, or Fauquigny, knight, who was of the chivalry 
of Philip fon to the king of France, at the feaft of Pentecoft in the year 
1267, as I learn from a roll of the expenfes of that ceremony, in which ' 
he is entitled nephew to the fenefchal of Champagne. Father Peter of 
St Catherine imagines that this Alix was daughter to Robert de Sailly, by 
his wife Aufelix. 

Felicitas de Joinville efpoufed Peter de Bourlaimont, and was mother 
to Geoffry de Bourlaimont, named with her in a title-deed of 1237. 
Vaflebourg and des Roziers give other daughters to Geoffry IV. one of 
whom, perhaps, may have been the wife of Oger de Dongeux, lord de la 
Fauche. 

Geoffry V. lord of Joinville, fumamed Troullart, as we learn from his 
epitaph in the abbey of Clervaux, fucceeded his father in the eftates of 
Joinville and the fenefchalfhip of Champagne, before the year 1197which: 
title he takes this year in a deed, wherein mention is alfo made of his 
brothers Robert and Simon. Thus it muff have been he who aflifted, 
with the other great officers and barons of Champagne, at the court and 
folemn aflembly which Thibaud V. fon of Henry count of Champagne,, 
held in the town of Chartres 1199 to determine on § the dower of his wife 
Blanche, daughter to the king of Navarre. This fame year he put on ther 

* Compt. du Drach. 

+ Cartul. de l’Evechd de Langres. 

Tit. de ]a Chambre des Comptes de Paris. 
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crofs with the count find other barons of Champagne, among whom Were 
Robert de Joinville his brother, to undertake art expedition fo the holy 
land *. 

On the death of Thibaud, two years after, the croifading barons 
entreated Geoffry to accompany Matthew de Montmorency and Geoffry de 
Villehardoiiin, marfhal of Champagne,, to Eudes„ duke of Burgundy, and 
offer him the command of the croifaders of Champagne in the place of 
their late count. The duke having refufed this, the lord of Joinville and 
the two others were defired to wait on Thibaud count de Bar, and make 
him a fimilar offer. 

The object of this expedition having been changed to that of 
Conftantinople, and many of the croifaders having quitted the road to 
Venice for other routes that would carry them fooner to the holy land, there is 
reafon to fuppofe that the lord de Joinville was of the number; for, befides 
that Villehardouin does not fpeak of him in his hiftory of Conftantinople, 
the. epitaph at Clervaux fufficiently informs us that he. went to Paleftine, 
and: there performed fuch gallant exploits as fixed his fame as a valiant 
knight. He ended his days without leaving any pofterity J-, for I have 
not obferved that he was ever married. John lord of Joinville, his nephew, 
brought back his fhield from Paleftine when he went thither with Saint 
Louis; that is to fay, he took it from the church wherein he had been 
buried, and where it was fufpended over his tomb, and placed it in the 
church of Saint Laurence, within his caftle of Joinville, to preferve the 
memory of fc great a man, and to invite the faithful to pray to God in his 
behalf, The terms of the infcription at Clervaux are,—‘ The fhield of 
him. whofe prowefs was fo remarkable that king Richard of England did 
him the honour to permit him to quarter the arms of England with his 
own ;’ from which we may draw this inference, that Geoffry accompanied 
his father to the fiege of Acre, and that, on his having fignalized himfelf 
there more thamany c£the.other barons, king Richard, defirous of bearing 
teftimony to his extraordinary valour, and of recompenfmg his merits, had 
gratified him with an honour that was both unufual and very rare at that 


* Villehard. n. 20. 
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period, permitting.him to quarter the arms of England, which circumftanCt 
•ftrongly marked the efteem which he had for this lord. 

The cartulary of Champagne mentions two charters figned by him'; 
one of the month of June 1199, by which he declares that none of his 
vaffals may buy or receive in pledge any of the lands or vaffals that in any 
way appertain to the countefs Blanche. By the other, which is of the year 
1201, he reftores, at the entreaty of this countefs, to Guy du Plefleis, 
brother of Euftace de Conflans, coufm to Geoffry, five hundred livres, 
which count Thibaud had bequeathed to Euftace: in thefe deeds, be is. 
ftiled Gauffndus de Joignivilla. 

Simon lord of Joinville lucceeded his brother Geoffry TV. in his eftates 
and dignities before the year 1206. He had a difpute refpe£ting the 
fenefchallhip of Champagne, with Blanche oountefe of Champagne, and 
her fon Thibaud, on one hand, and with Simon, mafter of Joinville, who 
claimed that dignity as an hereditary right to him and his family, in 
confequence of the coneeflion that had been made by Geoffry IV. his 
father *. But without prejudice to this claim, the countefs Blanche, as 
guardian and tutor to her fon, until he ftiould be of the age of twenty-one 
years, received his liege homage, not only for the fenefchallhip of 
Champagne, but alfo for the lordlhip of Joinville, on condition, that if the 
young count, when of the proper age, was unwilling to agree to this 
inveftiture, the two parties thould remain as they were before it took place,, 
and might difpute the matters in any manner they fhould think proper.. 
By a deed in the month of Auguft 1214, Simon promifes to affift count: 
Thibaud againft the daughters of count Henry, and againft all other 
perfons. Notwkhftanding this treaty, the lord of Joinville was diftufbed in; 
the enjoyment of the fenefchalftwp by the countefs, which induced him to 
renounce his homage, and unite himfelf with her enemies : probably with 
the duke of Lorraine, who at that moment, -was at war with Champagne. 

The chronicle of Vigeois mentions that he was in company with. 
Thibaud when the duke flew his unde, Maehec, bilhop of Toui. But 
when afterwards a peace was concluded between the countefs and the duke,. 
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a private treaty was made between the countefs and the lord of Joinville, in 
order to fecure his friendfhip *; for the words of the act are, ‘ pro bono 
pads, et ut ipfum ad amorem noftrum reduceremus.’ f They, granted the 
fenefchalfhip of Champagne to him, and to his heirs for ever, with a 
promife from count Thibaud to ratify this agreement as foon as he fhould 
be of a proper age ; and to inveft his eldeft fon GeofFry with this dignity, 
faving the right of his father Simon to enjoy it as long, as he fhould live. 

On thefe conditions, the lord of Joinville engaged to renew his homage 
to the countefs and to her fon, and to affift them againft Erard de Brienne 
and his wife. For the better fecurity of keeping thefe articles* he bound 
Jhimfelf to place in their hands his fief of la Fouche as foon as he fhould be 
in the pofleffion of it ; to deliver to them his fon GeofFry as an hoftage,and 
to put his caflle of Joinville into the hands of his brother, the bifhop of 
Langres, agreeing that in cafe of any failure on his part, of the conditions 
of the treaty, without making fuitable amends for any fuch failure, within 
forty days, the caftle of Joinville fhould be furrendered to the countefs and 
Jier fon, or that of Vaucouleurs. This was concluded the Thurfday after 
Whitfuntide, in the month of June 1218 J. 

In confequence of this agreement, Simon did homage to the count of 
Champagne for the office of fenefchal, and at the fame time fet out for the 
holy land, where, on his arrival, he was prefent among the french nobility 
at the fiege which the king of Jerufalem, John de Brienne, was carrying 
on againft Damietta, and at the capture of that place from the infidels ||. 

The treaties which he had made with the countefs and her fon, did not 
laft long, for the count, when of age, wanted to undo all that had been 
done by his mother and himfelf when a minor: in confequence of this, 
another tranfa&ion took place between them during the o6tave of 
Whitfuntide in the year 1224 §, in which Thibaud granted to the lord of 

* Rich. Mon. in Chron. vof. c. 57. 
f Cartul. de Champ, de M. de Thou, p. 60 et fuiv 
f Du Tillet. Menard. 
j| Du Tillet. 

| Cartul. de Champ, de M. de Thou. f. 71 , 72 , 311 . 
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Joinville, and to his heir, the fenelchallhip of Champagne* * * § , without 
prejudice to the pretended right of the matter of Joinville. 

Simon was afterwards prefent, that lame year, when the count and other 
barons of the country aflembled to regulate among themfelves the portions 
for the male children of the nobility f. He then, with the confent of his 
rwife Beatrice, made a donation to the abbey of Molemes of the grange 
and ox ftalls at Vaueouleur, for the fcite of a chapel to be eredled in honour 
of St Laurence. 

In the year 1227, count Thibaud being again menaced by the barons of 
France, who had made war on him, under pretence of fupporting the queen 
of Cyprus in her quarrel with the count of Champagne, but in reality 
becaufb he had taken part with their king. Saint Louis, Simon flung himfelf 
into the town of Troyes at the requeft of the inhabitants, and exerted himfelf 
fo effeftually in his preparations, that the barons who intended attacking it 
were forced to give up their defign, and pafs by. He was likewile, in 
12301|, with Matthew duke of Lorraine, in his waragainft the count de 
Bar, at which time his wife Beatrice gave him powers to hold the cattle of 
Marnay from Hugh duke of Burgundy, which was her own property. 
This a£t is dated September in the lame year§. It is alfo mentioned in 
fome deeds of the abbey of St Remy of Rheims in the year 1232 <[[. He 
was dead before the year 1235 ; for in that year Beatrice ftiles herfelf his 
widow,and executrix of his will. He was twice married; lirft to Ermengarde, 
lady of Moncler, in the diocefe of Treves, about the year 1 20.6, as he 
acknowledges in his letters of the month of June in that year, in which he 
declares that he grants, as her dower, one half of the lands he pollefled as 
vaflal to Blanche, countefs of Champagne, who receives her as her vaflal. 


* L’an. Cout. de Champ, art. I. 

t Cartul. de Chany*, de M. de Thou. f. 31. and 314 
$ Cart, de Molemes. 
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at the entreaty of her hufband, but without prejudice to his rights during 
his life. She was daughter to Wiric lord of Walcourt, who founded the 
abbey of FrieftorfF, in the diocefe of Mets, in the year 1130, with Adelais 
his wife and children, that is to fay, Arnold, Thierry, and five daughters * * * § . 

Arnold, lord of Walcourt, built the cattle of Moncler, in the year 1180, 
and had for daughter and heirefs Ermengarde the wile of Simon. She was 
living with him in the year 1218, as appears from fome deeds of the month 
of July in that year, by which fhe renounces the dower her hufband had 
fettled on her, in confideration of his giving her the lordlhip of Vaucouleur, 
and of Montier fur Soat, mention is alfo made in this deed of her eldeft fon 
Geoffry, who at that time was fifteen years old. 

Ermengarde died about this period, and Simon took for his fecond wife 
Beatrice -f, daughter of Stephen count of Burgundy, and of Auxonne, by 
Beatrice, eountefs of Chalons, and fitter to John count de Chalons, whom 
John lord of Joinville in his hiftory calls uncle. It is on account of this 
alliance that he gives the fame title to Joflerand II. lord of Brandon, 
although he was removed feme degrees, and only his welfh uncle; for 
William I. count de Ch&lons, had two children, William II. and a. daughter 
married to Jotter and I. lord of Brandon, father of Henry, from whom 
proceeded Joflerand II. William II. count de Chalons, was father to 
William III. count de Chalons, who was father to Beatrice, eountefs of 
Chalons, married to Stephen, count d’Auxonne; and from them fprungthis. 
Beatrice, who brought, as her portion, the lordlhip of Maraay, fituated in 
the duchy of Burgundy $, on which account Simon had a difpute with his. 
brother-in-law, John count de Chalons, who yielded him the poffeflion in. 
confideration of his promife to affift him againft all the world, except the count: 
de Champagne, the duke of Lorraine, and the count de Luxembourg, as 
appears' from an ad made in the month of July 1323 §. She furvived her 
hufband, leaving behind her feveral children by him. Count Stephen, her 
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father, made her executrix of his will in the year 1240: {he herfelf died 
on the 20th day of April in the year 1260, and was buried in the chapter 
houfe of the abbey of la Charite, with this epitaph : 

* Hjere lies the lady Beatrice, daughter to count Stephen, and lady of 
Marnay and Guyenville.’ 


ISSUE OF SIMON LORD OF JOINVILLE, BY ERMENGARDE HIS FIRST WIFE. 

Geoffry de Joinville was the eldeft fon of Simon, by Ermengarde, his 
firft wife, to whom he fucceeded in the lord {hip of Moncler. He married 
Marie deGarlande, daughter of William de Garlande, the fifth of the name, 
lord of Livry, by Alix de Chaftillon, at that time widow of Henry count 
de Grand-pre *. 

Thibaud count de Champagne was prefent at the figning of the 
marriage-contradl, and pledged himfelf to the countefs of Grand-pre for 
the fulfilment of the articles of the dower, as appears from the deeds of 
Simon lord of Joinville of the year 1230. But this marriage was diflolved 
by the authority of the church, and by a definitive fentence of the archbifhop 
of Rheims, as is expreffly mentioned in the marriage-contra6l between John 
de Joinville, brother to Geoffry, and Alix, daughter to this fame Marie de 
Garlande and Henry count de Grand-pr£, her firft hufband, by which 
Simon lord of Joinville is bound to have the above fentence confirmed by 
his fon Geoffry “f-. 

This marriage has been erroneoufly fuppofed by fome to have taken 
place between Geoffry, furnamed Trouillard, de Joinville, according to 
whom Marie was married a third time to Anferic III. lord of Montreal in 
the duchy of Burgundy. The regifter of the fiefs in Champagne £ tells us, 
that Geoffry did liege homage to the count of Champagne for his part of 

-*. . — -.- - ■ " T* —--■-— 
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the fucceffion of his father, for the dignity of fenefchal when it fhould fall 
to him after his deceafe, and alfo for the leafe from the count of Grand-pr£, 
for the dower and portion of the countefs his wife, by whom he had no 
children. After her death, which happened before that of her father, the 
caftle and lordfhip of Moncler, by default of heirs, returned to the church 
of Treves, of which Theodoric II. was at that time archbifhop* * * § . 

Ifabella de Joinville married Simon lord of Clermont, with whom fhe 
was living in the year 1233. 

Beatrice de Joinville was the wife of Wermont Vidame of Chklons. 


ISSUE OF SIMON", LORD OF JOINVILLE, AND BEATRICE OF BURGUNDY.. 

* 

John, lord of Joinville, continued the race -j% 

Geoffry de Joinville had for his fortune the eftate of Vaucouleur, which 
his mother had enjoyed as her dower; on which account, in a deed of the: 
year 1239, fhe takes the title of Lady of Vaucouleur. 

John lord of Joinville mentions this brother in his hiftory, and calls him. 
his brother of Vaucouleur. There is a deed £ of his in the treafury of 
the king’s charters, dated 1250, in which he pledges himfelf for Catharine, 
duchefs of Lorraine and her fon Ferry, to Thibaud king of Navarre and 
count of Champagne, for the fum of three thoufand livres. He confented 
alfo, in this fame year, that his brother, Simon de Joinville, fhould poflefs. 
the lands of Marnay. The regifter of the extraordinary feffions in 
Champagne § informs us, that he had a difpute with the king of Navarre 
refpe£ting a woman of fervile condition. He married Maud de Lacy, 
daughter and heirefs of Gilbert de Lacy, an englifh nobleman |] of the family 
of the earls of Lincoln, by Elizabeth Bigod. She brought him in marriage 
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the Iordlhips of Corvedale and Ludlow, and of Meath and Trim in Ireland; 
with others. There are deeds by him, which render it probable that he 
made his refidence in England *, and likewife mention fome donations 
which he made with his wife to the abbey of Dore-f-, in the county of 
Hereford. They are figned, among others, by John de Vaucouleur. We 
have reafon to believe that he died before the year 1297 fince his font 
Walter figned himfelf lord of Vaucouleur in that year. 

It is not certain that he was the fon of Geoffry by Maud de Lacy, for 
the englifh authors §, who mention the children proceeding from this 
marriage, do not name him, but only Geoffry de Joinvilte* * § knight, and? 
Peter, his brother. Geoffry f| had feveral high and important employments 
at the court of Edward I. king of England, who in the year 1290 lent him 
oh an embafly to pope Nicholas IV. ; and in 1299 deputed him to go to 
France, and fwear in his name to the obfervance of the peace that had been 
concluded between the two crowns at Montreuil fur Met. He immediately 
afterwards employed him to treat for a marriage between him and Margaret 
of France, filler to king Philip le bel, and for that of his fon, with Ifabella, 
daughter to king Philips He died without leaving any pofterity, and was 
fucceeded by his brother, Peter de Joinville,. who married Jane, daughter to- 
Hugh XII. count de la Marche and d’Angouleme, and Jane de Fougueres, 
with whom he is named in the teftament of Hugh XIII- count de la Marche? 
and brother to Jane. 

Three daughters were the iflue of this marriage, Jane, Maud and 
Beatrice de Joinville; the two laft were nuns in the monaftery of Acornbury 
in England **, and the elded married Roger Mortimer, firft earl of March* 


* David Povelus in not. ad Silveft. Girald. 1. 2. c- 13. 
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who by this conne&ion fucceeded to all the poffeffiofts which the family of 
Joinville had held in England. I believe that Joflfehft de Joinville* who, for 
having joined the party of Thomas earl of Lancafter, was difgracefullyput 
to death in the year 1322, was of this family, and perhaps the youngeft foa 
to Geoffry lord of Vauconlenr, and Maud de Lacy. Walfingham calls 
him Goflelinus de Invilla, inftead of Juinvilla. 

With regard to Walter, lord of Vaucouleur, eldefl; fon to Geoffry/ he 
is called nephew to John lord of Joinville, in a deed of the year 1300, the 
original of which is preferred in the caftle of Polizy. He had, as I have 
obferved, fucceeded his father in thefe lordfhips before the year 1297, he 
muff therefore be the lord of Vaucouleur, named with the other nobles of 
Champagne in the fummons of king Philip le bel, of the 5th day of Auguft 
1303 *, commanding them to meet him at Arras. He went thither to 
ferve the king in the war againft the Flemings; and in the following 
year was flain in battle in Flanders, as William Guiart notices in thefe 
verfes: 

* A cele heure fe des renja, 

Dont ce fu pitie et doulour, 

Le drois fires de Vaucouleur, 

Qui n’ iert vilain ne bobancier, 

Qui s’ alia emmi eus lancier 
Sus la chaucie, et il l’occifrent.’ 

This lord of Vaucouleur left, at leaft, two fons, John lord of 
Vaucouleur, and another who was father to John de Joinville, {filed 
coufin-german to Ame de Joinville lord of Mery, in a deed of the year 
136+ f, and who ferved in the king’s armies in Brittany and Poitou with 
three efquires, under the command of the dukes of Anjou and of Berry* in 
the years 137+ and 1375. 

" . . . '* 11 11,11 ■ ■> 
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John de Joinvilte, lord of Vaucouleur, figned a treaty with king Philip 
de Valois, at Paris, on the 4th of Odtober 1372* * * § , in which the king 
exprefies his defire to have the caftle and lands of Vaucouleur for the 
defence and better lecurity of his realm -j-; and John de Joinville accedes to 
this demand, by yielding up thofe lands in exchange for others which were 
given to him, namely, the town and caftlewick of Mery fur Seine, with all 
judiciary and other rights; the Juree J of Villers in the provoft wick of Vertus; 
the land tax of Lachy, with other effe&s, according to the valuation of 
commiffioners §. 

The king had acquired two years before the reverfion of the lordfhip of 
Vaucouleur from Anceau de Joinville, in whom it reded, according to a 
partition made between the co-heirs; and the king in return had given him 
the fiefs of Poflefle, of Charmont and its dependencies, which fir John do 
Gallande held from the king. The deeds of this exchange are dated the 
25 th January 1335, and in them he is ftiled lord of Joinville and of Renel. 

The hiftorian of the bifhops of Mets notices Mm, and fays, that he fettt 
his fon Ame de Joinville to pay homage to Adhemar, bilhop of Mets, in 
the month of September 1344 ||. He appears with the title of lord of 
Mery and of Laehy, in an account of landed property in Champagne in the 
year 1348 ^ Ame de Joinville, his fon;, fucceeded him. in his title and 
•dates before the year 1364. He was alfo lord of Souderon, four leagues- 
diftant from CMlons, and of Straelly; for the lad he did homage to the 
bilhop of Troyes in 1371. I have feen a deed dated the 2d July 1377, of 


* Convpte de Jacques Renart Treforier des Guerre*.- 
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an agreement between the count de Vertus and this Ame, as well on his 
own account, as on that of John de Sarrebruche, knight, whom he fupports, 
in which he declares he pays faith and homage to the count de Vertus for 
Souderon, Bergieres, la Viezville, le Mefnil, Courtemblon, Souilleres, near 
Oify, Eftrichy, adjoining to Villeneuve, Grouges, Raingneville, Luchy, 
Roufly, and for the vaflals, fubjedts and appurtenances that formerly 
belonged to the domain, and were under the jurifdidlion of Vertus, and 
given in exchange for Vaucouleur. This deed likewife declared that thefe 
places, as well as the town of Villeceneur, were dependencies as arriere fiefs 
of the bailiwick of the count de Vertus, whether with or without aflize, 
and without appeal to the provoftfhip. 

This John de Sarrebruche, lord of Commercy, was at that time 
married to Ifabella de Joinville, foie daughter and heirefs to Ame, who 
after the deceafe of her hufband, united herfelf in marriage with Charles 
lord of Chaftillon, grand mafter of waters and forefts in France* * * § . 
A provincial herald, at the end of Du Moulin’s hiftory of Normandy, 
gives, for arms to the lords of . Vaucouleur, the arms of Joinville, the chef 
ermines and the lion couronne or. 

Simon de Joinville, lord of Gex, had for his fortune the eftate of 
Marnay, which his mother Beatrice ■f gave up to him with the confent of 
the lord de Joinville and the lord de Vaucouleur his brothers. He did 
homage for it | to John count de Bourgogne, lord of Safins, his uncle, in 
the month of December 1255. In confequence of his marriage with 
Beatrice, furnamed Lionette, daughter and heirefs to Ame de Geneve, who 
ftiled himfelf alfo lord of Gex, and Beatrice de Bauge his firft wife, he 
became lord of Gex. Both of them did homage to the bifhop of Geneva 
for the market-place of Gex, which they acknowledged to hold from him, 
as a fief, by deeds dated the 22d of April, 1261 §. 
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x Bibl. Sebus. Cent. 1. cap. 33. 38_Cent 2. cap 25. 

§ Preuves de 1’hift. de Savoye, p. 74. 
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Simon was prefent, in the year 1273, at the treaty of marriage between 
Gallon, vifcount of Bearn, and Beatrice of Savoy* * * § , daughter to Peter 
count de Savoye. His wife was living until the year 1299, at which time 
a deed feems to mention her as a widow; which circumftance makes me 
doubtful of his fecond marriage, as it is faid, with Leonora de Foucigny, 
from whom there was no iflue. 

Befides, others -f give this Leonora to Hugh de Joinville, lord of Gex, foil 
to Simon, who had two children, Hugh, and Peter lord of Marnay, of 
whom we lhall fay more hereafter. True it is, that Hugh was father to 
Peter de Joinville, lord of Gex, deceafed without pofterity,—to William his 
brother, who fucceeded him in this lord (hip,—to Agnes, wife of Francis 
lord of Saflenage,—to Beatrice, married to Odon Alaman, lord of Champs 
in Dauphiny, whom fome authors mention as children to Simon. 

William de Joinville, lord of Gex, paid a fimilar homage to that of his 
father or grandfather on the Monday before the feaft of St Michael, 1314. 
In the year 1324, he took part with Hugh Daufin, baron of Foucigny, and 
Ame III. count of Geneva, in the war in which thefe two lords were 
engaged againft Edward count de Savoye:}:, and was at the battle of 
Mont du Mortier, where they were defeated. He married Jane of Savoy, 
daughter to Louis de Savoye, baron de Vaud, and Jane de Montfort, by 
whom he had Hugard lord of Gex, deceafed without children in the year 
1338 ; Hugh lord of Gex fucceeded after his brother’s death; Margaret de 
Joinville married, in 1325, to William lord of Montbel and of Entremont le 
Neuf; Eleonora de Joinville, wife to Hugh de Geneve, baron d’Anthon; 
and N. de Joinville, lady of Aubonne, wife to Humhert Alaman, lord of 
Aubonne and of Copet. 

Hugh de Joinville, lord of Gex, was made a knight by Aymon count 
de Savoye §, who likewife gave him one hundred livres yearly in addition 
to his fief, by deed of the 28th of January 1343. M. de Guichenon gives 


* Hift. gener. de Savoye, p. 287, 288. 

f Paradin en 1’hift. de Savoye, 1. 2. p. 102. 

% Hift. gener. de Savoye. 
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him the name of Hugatd, the fame as that of his elder brother. He did 
homage liege to king Philip de Valois, in the year 1339, for three hundred 
livres yearly on the treafury* * * § , from which homage he excepted the dauphin 
of Vienne, the count de Savoye, the lord of Arlay, the bifhop of Geneva,, 
and the abbot of Saint Oyen d’Loux. He was that year and the two 
following-f~ in the armies which the king of France led againft the earl of 
Flanders, accompanied by two knights-bachelor, and forty-eight efquires, 
all his vaffals^. William Paradin§ fays, in his hiftory of Savoy, that having: 
received fome affront from the dauphin of Vienne, he renounced his 
allegiance, and made himfelf vaflal and liege man to Aymon count de. 
Savoye, for his lordfhip of Gex; but that when on his death-bed he 
repented of this, and made a donation of the lordfhip of Gex to his 
brother-in-law, Hugh de Geneve, whom he appointed his heir, on 
condition of doing homage to the dauphin of Vienne. Hugh having: 
complied with this requifition, the count Ame de Savoye, furnamed the 
Green, fucceffor to Aymon, took the opportunity of entering the country 
of Gex with a large army ||, and made himfelf matter of it in the year 
1353, in default of homage on the part of Hugh. 

M. de Guichenon gives another reafon for this invafion. Whatever may 
have been the true one, this country remained in the pofleffion of the counts 
of Savoy, until, by a treaty concluded at Lyons in it, together with 

the lordfhip of Breffe, was exchanged with France for the marquifate of 
Saluces. 

Peter de Joinville, lord of Marnay, youngeft fon to Simon lord of Gex, 
was guardian to his nephew William lord of Gex, and bore for fome time 
the title of lortf of Gex. He was father to Beraud de Joinville, lord of 


* Trefor. des Chart, do Roi.—Layette hommages, in. tit. 27. 
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Marnay, and Divonna, who had iflue by Aymee de Coligny his wife *, 
Arne de Joinville, lord of Divonna, who married the daughter of the 
vifcount de Courtramblay, and had by her Arne de Joinville lord of 
Divonna, married to Catherine Bernier, and left three children, namely, 
Louis de Joinville, lord of Divonna, Amblard de Joinville, canon of Lyons, 
and N. de Joinville, mother to Mary de Gingin, who was married in the 
year 1412 to Aymon de Coucy, lord of Geniffia. 

William de Joinville, archdeacon of Salins, and dean of Befan^n, was 
nominated by Agnes de Foucigny, countefs of Savoy, by marriage with 
Peter count of Savoy, in conjunction with his brother Simon, lord of Gex, 
executors of her laft will, dated in Auguft 1268 j-. 

Simonetta and Mary, one of whom was married to Guignes dauphin of 
Vienne, before the year 1252, as appears from a letter of Simon lord of 
Gex, in which he fays, that the dauphin of Vienne had efpoufed his filter. 
Father don Peter de Sainte Catherine imagines that one of thefe daughters 
married the lord de Treflegnies conftable of France, whom the lord de 
Joinville in his hiftory calls brother. 

John lord of Joinville, and fenefchal of Champagne, eldeft fon to Simon 
lord of Joinville, by Beatrice of Burgundy, his fccond wife, was betrothed 
during the life of his parents to Alicia, daughter of Henry count de Grand 
Pre, by Marie de Garlande. The articles of marriage were agreed to in the 
month of June 1231, in the prefence of Thibaud count of Champagne, the 
principal conditions of which were, that the countefs and her ion Henry 
fhould give, in confideration of this alliance, three hundred livrcs, paris 
money yearly, in land, and that in return Alicia fhould renounce all claim 
to the fucceffion of her father and mother. 

It was likewife flipulated, that Simon, lord of Joinville, father to John, 
fhould fo manage that Geoffry de Joinville, his fon, fhould approve of and 
ratify the fentence of feparation which the archbifhop of Rheims had 
pronounced between him and the countefs of Grand-pre ; from which we 


* Hift. de la Maifon de Coligny. 
f M. Guichenon en l’hift. de Savoye, p. 187. 
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may conjecture, that this marriage was concluded to appSafe the quarrel 
which this divorce had caufed between the two families. 

The articles were only figned by the countefs of Grand-pre, in the 
abfence of her fon ; but the count of Champagne pledged himfelf for his 
duly executing them. This was not, however, fo foon accomplifhed, nor 
was the marriage completed until after the year 1239 ; at which period, 
John lord of Joinville having fucceeded his father in hiseftates, and in the 
fenelchalfhip of Champagne, was unmarried ; for in this year he promifed 
count Thibaud, king of Navarre, not to ally himfelf with the count de Bar, 
nor take his daughter to wife. Beatrice, mother to John, made the count 
a fimilar promile for her fon. 

His marriage with Alicia mull have taken place inftantly afterward; for 
in a deed of the year 1240, the lady of Joinville is (tiled filter to Henry 
count de Grand-pre. Jt had probably been deferred until then, on account 
of the youth of the lord de Joinville, who thus fpeaks of himfelf; ‘ that, 
when the treaty between the king. Saint Louis, and the count de la Marche, 
was concluded, he had not then put on his helmetthat is to fay, he had 
not then borne arms, nor received the order of knighthood ; and that when, 
he put on the crofs to march to the holy land with his" king, he was then 
very young. 

That was the firft occafion he made ufe of to difplay his valour, and 
(hew to all the world that he was no way degenerated in courage and virtue 
from his anceftors. The croifade had been proclaimed throughout France, 
and St Louis, his queen and children, with the brothers to the king, and 
the principal barons of the realm, had already put on their armour, and. 
covered their (houlders with the mark of our redemption, to recover the 
holy land from the hands of the infidels, and. to carry the war into their 
country. 

John lord of Joinville following the examples of his anceftors, who had: 
fignalized themfelves in thefe illuftrious conquefts, took the crofs, and 
determined to accompany the king. But as this enterprife was attended, 
with danger, and would probably be of long duration, he wiftied, before he. 
fet out to make a fettlement of his affairs, and leave every one iatisfied with 
his conduct, fo that he might be in the proper difpofition to deferve the 
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fruits and pardons which thefe croifaders merited, through the conceflions 
of the fovereign pontiff. Having aflembled his friends and neighbours, he 
gave them to underftand, that if any one had the fmalieft fubject of 
complaint againft him, or if he had wronged him in the flighted manner, 
he was ready to make him all the fatisfa&ion that could be wifhed for. 

On the other hand, as his mother, Beatrice, was ftill living, and enjoyed 
the greater part of his fortune as her dower, he found himielf obliged to 
mortgage the principal part of the remainder of his lands, to fupply the 
expenfes of his equipment for fo long a voyage and of fo confiderable an 
enterprife, fo that there fcarcely remained to him twelve hundred livres of 
yearly rent in land. 

He fet out from his caftle of Joinville after the Eafter of 1248,, 
accompanied by ten knights, whom he kept in his pay; among whom 
were three bannerets, namely, Hugh de Landricourt, Hugh de Til-chatel, 
lord of Conflans, and Peter de Pontmolain. He journeyed in company 
with John lord of Afpremont, Gofbert d’Afpremont and his brothers, who 
were his coufins, and the count de Sarrebruche, all of whom had in like 
manner put on the crofs. They embarked at Marfeilles and failed to 
Cyprus, where they found the king of France who had arrived there 
a fhort time before them. It was there the lord de Joinville firft entered 
into the fervice and pay of this great king, whofe good graces and affection 
he fo much gained that this prince would have him always near his perfo'n, 
employing him in the moft important negotiations, and confidering him 
as one of his confidential and faithful counfellors.. From the day lie 
entered into the fervice of the king, in the ifland of Cyprus, he fcarcely 
ever quitted him until his death, and was always attendant on him for the 
fpace of twenty-two years. 

This would be the place to relate- his adventures, his combats, and his 
travels; how he landed in Egypt, and was attacked by the Saracens,, 
how he repulfed them ; how he was wounded, and then caught the 
epidemical diforder of the army; how he was made pnfoner by the enemy, 
faved and delivered from their hands; how he accompanied the king to 
Acre, who again retained him and his knights in his pay : in fhort r 
after having been abfent on thefe expeditions, the fpace of l’even years, he. 
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returned to France with the king. But as this narration would be of 
considerable length, and as he himfelf has written the hiftory, I pafs it 
over, and Shall Only mention Some others of his principal actions. On his 
return to France, he took leave of the king at Beaucaire, whence, having 
vifited the dauphinefs’ of Vienne his relation, the count de Chalons his 
uncle, and the count de Bourgogne his coufin-german, he arrived at his 
caftle of Joinville.. After redding there fome time, he went to SoiSIons to 
meet the king, who, received him with So much kindnefs and friendship that 
the whole court was Surprised, and became jealous of him. It was about 
this time that Thibaud II. king of Navarre and count of Champagne, 
employed him to requeft of the king his daughter Ifabella ; and this 
negotiation he managed with fo much addrefs and prudence that, in fpite 
of great difficulties, the marriage was concluded, and celebrated at Melun 
with royal magnificence, in the year 1255. 

This fervice, in addition to others, gained him the affedtions of the king 
of Navarre, who prefented him with many gifts, among which was the 
donation to him and his heirs, dated January S25S, of all the rights and 
royalties of the village of Germay, as an augmentation of fief, on condition 
of paying homage liege. In the following year * he fubfcribed the teftament 
of Ebles de Geneva, fon to Humbert count of Geneva, in which however, 
he adds no title to his name, which may caufe a doubt whether this John 
de Joinville, or de Genville, as he is called, be our fenefchal. 

He was, afterward, almoSt constantly at the court of the king of 
Navarre, his lord, and accompanied him in the year 1267 q-, when this 
prince did homage to the bifhop of Langres for the towns of Bar fur 
Aube, Bar fur Seine, and fome others, which he held under the church, in 
prefence of William lord de Grancey, Renier Vitardore, and Euftache de 
Conflans, marfhals of Champagne, and other lords of that country. 

The king. Saint Louis, having convoked at Paris all his barons, on the 
fubje<a of a new croifade, fummoned thither the lord de Joinville, at that 
time fufFering under a quartan ague. On his arrival, the king, and 


* Preuves de lTiift. de Savove, p. 74. 
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Thibaud, king of Navarre, prefled him to put on the crofs, and undertake^, 
with them, an expedition to Africa ; but he excufed himfelf on the plea, 
of the poverty and diftrefs of his fubje6ts and vaflals, who had been harfhly 
treated by the exactions made on them by the king of France’s officers 
during his former expedition. He a£ted fome time afterward as prefident 
in the extraordinary aflemblies and aflizes held at Troyes * * * § , as the perfon 
befl qualified, in the year 1271. During the journey which was made to 
Arragon in 1283, by king Philip the hardy, who had the wardfhip of Jane 
queen of Navarre, and countefs of Champagne, foie daughter to king. 
Henry j-: he was appointed by him governor and guardian of that 
country. He was prefent likewife at the affixes of Champagne in the years 
1291 and 1296 I know nothing of his other a£lions, nor have I read 
any deeds wherein he is mentioned, until the year 1303 §, when he is named 
with John de Joinville lord of Ancerville, Anfeau de Joinville, and other 
great barons of France and Champagne, in the fummons of Philip the fair 
to meet him at Arras the 5th of Auguft, and attend him in- his war againft. 
Flanders. 

He was alfo one of the lords and barons of Champagne, who formed a. 
league, in the month of November 1314, againft this fame king, on account 
of a fubfidy which he had undertaken to raife from the nobles of his realm ||.. 
This difpute was fettled the enfuing year by the king, Louis Hutin, who, 
by his letters, dated from the Bois de Vincennes, the 17th day of May 
1315, appointed commiffioners to inquire into their privileges. The king 
immediately after iflued a fummons for the nobles of his realm to aflemble 
at Arras in the month of Auguft, to affift him in his war againft the 
Flemings ; but the lord de Joinville was ordered, by a private letter from 
the king, to be at Authie by the middle of June. This was, however, too 
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fhort notice for him to make his preparations, and he wrote to the king his 
excufes, alleging the impoffibility of being at the appointed place by the 
time fixed, and promifing, at the fame time, to join the army as fpeedily as 
he could *. In effe£t, I have noticed, in the lift of thofe men at arms who 
were in the company of my lord the count of Potiers-j*, and received at Arras 
and elfewhere, by his two marftials, M. Regnaut de Lor, and the Borgne 
de Ceris, that he was among the number, with one knight and fix 
enquires. 

The original of the letter which he wrote to the king on the fubjedt of 
this fummons having been communicated to me by M. Vyon d’Herouval, 
auditor of accounts, and well known among the learned, I have thought I 
Ihould oblige my reader by the infertion of a copy of it, as well becaufe it 
contains fame remarkable Angularities, as it clearly thews how much the 
hiftory we have of the- lord de Joinville has been altered in its idiom. This 
may alfo be inferred from what La Croix du Maine fays in his library of 
french writers, who declares that he has in his pofleffion this hiftory written 
in the old language. 

The direction of the letter is in the following words: 

4 To his well-beloved lord, the king of France and Navarre.’ The 
letter runs thus: 

‘ To his good lord, Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and 
Navarre, John lord of Joinville, fenefchal of Champagne, fends health and 
his willing fervice. Dear fire, it is indeed true, as you inform me, that it 
has been reported you had made up matters with the Flemings; and, as we 
believed it, fire, we have not made any preparations to obey your fummons, 
which you Tent me, fire, acquainting me that you ftiould be at Arras to 
redrefs the wrongs the Flemings have done you; and in this I think you a<ft 
well, and may God give you his afliftance ! And as you have ordered me 
and my people to be at Authie by the middle of June, fire, I inform you, 
that that cannot well be done; for your letters only arrived the fecond 
Sunday in June, eight days before we ought to have been at the rendezvous. 

* Reg. appartenant a M. de Vyon d’Herouval. 
f Rouleau de la Chamb. des Comptes a Park 
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My people (hall be got ready as foon as poffible, to go whitherfoever you 
pleafe. Sire, do not be difpleafed, that at the beginning of this letter 
I have only called you my good lord; for I have never done otherwife to 
my lords your anceftors and predeceflors in the government, whofe fouls 
may God pardon ! Written the fecond Sunday of June, the fame day that 
your letter was brought me in the year 1315.* 

This letter was folded, and fealed with a leal of yellow wax, of the fize 
of a large golden crown, having an impreffion of a knight armed with his 
fword and fhield, and the coat of arms and houfing of his horfe blazoned 
with the arms of Joinville: around it, inftead of an infcription, was a 
border of flowers de luce, fimilar to that which is on the coins of St Louis* 
The lord de Joinville muft have been ninety or ninety-two years old in this 
year of 1315; for fince his marriage was arranged in 1231, and confummated 
in 1240, he could not then have been younger than- twenty years. A late 
author allures us, that he lived upwards of one hundred years * ; and in a 
title-deed-f of the abbey of St Urbain, near Joinville, dated on the morrow 
of Eafter in the year 13 . . ., by which he grants to Robert, the abbot, and 
to the monks of that monaftery, certain fields and woods, he fays, that he 
had been engaged fo long in the country of the infidels, where he had 
remained feven years with the king. Saint Louis, and in other parts; for 
which God, out of his mercy, had preferved his body and mind in greater 
health and vigour to a longer period of time than had been allotted to any 
of his predeceflors. , 

Although I have never feen any deed that marks precifely the time of 
his death, it muft have been about the year 1318; for in that year his fon 
Anceau was in polfeffion of the eftate of Joinville, and of the office of 
fenefchal of Champagne, as we lhali fee hereafter. I have heard a tradition 
at Joinville, that this lord was of an extraordinary feature and ftrength of 
body, and that his head was of an enormous fize, as large again as that of 
any of his contemporaries, and that it may now he feen at Joinville with 
one of his thigh bones. This agrees with what he writes himfelf of his 


* Edmond de Baulky, au traitd de 1’enterrement du due de Guife, p. 172. 
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conftitution and habit of body, faying that he had ‘ la t§te grofle, et une 
froide fourcelle,’ meaning a cold ftomach; for which caufe, his phyficians 
had ordered him to drink his wine pure, and to warm it. With regard to the 
qualities of his mind, it will be fufficient to fay, that the great king, Saint 
Louis, appointed him one of his principal counfellors and minifters of 
ftate; befides, he fays of himfelf that he had a fubtle wit. 

It is difficult to determine the precife time when he compofed his hiftory; 
for if we confider the terms and expreffions of the preliminary epiftle, which 
is addrefled to Louis Hutin, king of France and Navarre, and count of 
Champagne, it muft have been after the death of Philip the fair, and about 
the year 1315, fince Louis only took the title of king of France after the 
death of his father in 1314, having been crowned king of Navarre in 1307. 
On the other hand, what he fays in this epiftle, that having undertaken to 
make a collection of faCts, and of the moft memorable fayings of the king, 
St Louis, at the entreaty, and by the command of the defunCl queen, wife 
to that king, he could not dedicate it to any other than to his eldeft fon, 
who had fucceeded him to the crown, may make us fufpeCl the fidelity of 
the dedication, and fo much the more, becaufe Louis Hutin did not 
Immediately fucceed to St Louis, nor was his mother wife to that king. 
We may therefore fuppofe that the firft publisher of this hiftory changed the 
words of the dedication, and infer ted Louis in the place of Philip. 

But if the lord of Joinville means this laft, in the words I have copied, 
©ther difficulties aflail us ; for, befides that Philip the bold was not king of 
Navarre, he declares, that he undertook this hiftory at the prayer of the 
defuncl queen, mother of the king to whom he dedicates it. Now the 
queen, Margaret of Provence, widow of St Louis, died after her fon Philip 
the bold; and the king, to whom the dedication is addrefled, muft have 
furvived his mother. If he mean Philip the fair, it is clear he was not the 
fon. nor his mother the wife of St Louis. I (hall not, however, have much 
difficulty to perfuade myfelf there was no error in the dedication, and. that 
inftead of Louis, we muft reftore Philip; firft, becaufe he formerly mentions, 
in leveral paflages of his hiftory, that he had compofed it under his reign; 
for, in one part, when fpeaking of St Louis, he ufes thefe words : *■ The 
good k ng call.d to him my lords, Philip, father to the king now on the 
throne, and alfo king Thibaud his fonthat is to fay, Philip the bold, fon. 
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to St Louis, and father to Philip the fair. Elfewhere he fays, 4 and this 
puts me in mind of what I had once faid to the good lord, father to o ir 
prefent king, when converting on the pomp and expenfe of drefs, and of the 
embroidered coats of arms which are now in fafhion with the army, that 
during the whole time d Was beyond fea in the army with his father, I never 
once faw an embroidered coat or faddle, either belonging to the king, or to 
-any one elfe.’ 

This I explain, in like manner, to mean Philip the fair, without 
hefitating to believe that he ufes the term father for grandfather. Befides, 
it is certain, that die lord of Joinville not only finifhed his hiftory after the 
canonifation of St Louis, which took place in 1298, but after the year 1305, 
fmce he notices the death of Guy de Dampierre, earl of Flanders, which 
happened at Compiegne in that year. The remaining difficulty would be 
in refpeCb to what he fays of the queen, at whofe entreaty he wrote the life 
and actions of St Louis, which can only be folved by iuppofmg, that he 
has ufed the term of mother for that of grandmother. All thefe contradictions 
might have been cleared up, if we could have feen the manufcripts from 
which Antoine Pierre de Rieus attd Claude Menart had formed their 
editions of the hiftory of the lord de Joinville. That of Poitiers, having had 
the language of the author altered, according to the avowal of the editor 
in his preface, I fuppofe was fimilar to the one in the pofleflion of La 
Croix du Maine* But I fhall leave all thefe circumftances to the difcuffion 
of more intelligent perfons, to finifh what I have yet to examine in the life 
of this nobleman, and fpeak of his two wives. The firft, as I have noticed, 
Alix de Grand-prC, by whom he had two children, when, in the year 1243, 
he accompanied the king, Saint Louis, to the holy land, as he mentions 
himfclf, one of whom was John de Joinville lord of Ancerville. His fecond 
wife was Alix de Rifnel, daughter and heirefs to Walter lord of Rifnel, 
with whom he was living in 1262 when the father of the lady died: fhe 
herfelf followed him in the year 128S. 

ISSUE OF JOHN L0Rl> OF JOINVILLE, BY ALIX BE Q#ANB-PRE,HIS FIRST WIFE, 

N. de Joinville. The lord de Joinville mentions this his fon, but 
without naming him, when he fays, that at the time he went on the 
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expedition to the holy land, he had two children, the youngeft of whom was 
lord of Ancerville, it being, however, uncertain, if it were not a girl, or the 
lord of Brequenay. 

John de Joinville, born on the eve of Eafter-day 1248. His father 
gave him for his portion the eftate and lordfhip of Ancerville, one league 
from St Difier, which he had received as a gift from John, firft of the name, 
lord of St Difier and Vignorry*. He is named in the fummons Which king 
Philip the fair ifiued from Lorris in the month of April 1303, for the nobles 
of Champagne to meet him three weeks after Eafter at Lagny, on account 
of the war, with John lord of Joinville, his father, and Rive Anfeau de 
Joinville. I have learnt nothing of his alliances or pofterity; for it is 
improbable that he was the founder of the branch of Joinville that 
eftablifhed itfelf in the kingdom of Naples, which we will notice at the end 
of this genealogy, fince either he himfelf, or fon, muft have fucceeded to 
the eftate of Joinville, to the. exclufion of Ancel, youngeft fon to John lord 
of Joinville, which makes me believe that he died without children. I only 
find that Ifabella de Lorraine, daughter to Frederick III. duke of Lorraine, 
ftiles herfelf lady of Ancerville, and aunt to the duke of Lorraine, in a deed 
of the year 1348 +, at which time fhe was in the pofleffion of the lands and 
lordfhipsof Larzicourt, Nogent 1’Artaut, and of Seant enOthe, which had 
belonged to the earl of Lancafter, and had been re-united to the king’s 
domain, who for certain caufes had given them to this lady during her life. 
She died the 20th May 1355. 

, Geoffry de Joinville, lord of Brequenay, is ftifed fon to the lord of 
Joinville, in a deed of the year 1273, wherein his wife is called Mabile, 
lady of Nanteuil and filter to William de Lifignes, of the family of 
Vilkhardouin. She was widow of Erart I. lord of NanteuiL Each of 
them did homage for the eftate of Fiori to Imbert de Reaujeu, conftable of 
France, in the year 12801[, It is not, however, certain if it be this Geoffry 
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de Joinville, knight-banneret, who is named among the knights of 
Champagne that accompanied king Philip the bold to the fiege of Pamiers 
in the year 1271*, when he made war on the count de Foix; or whether 
he be Geoffiy de Joinville, lord of Vaucouleur, who lived at that periods 
Whoever he be, he died without iflue pofterior to the year 1294 -j. 

Andrew de Joinville, lord of Bonnay, who is mentioned in an arret of 
the year 1235, died unmarried. 

N. de Joinville, wife of John lord of Charny. 


ISSUE OF JOHN LORD OF JOINVILLE, BY ALIX DE RISNEL HIS SECOND WIFE. 

John de Joinville, lord of Rifnel, made an agreement with his father, inr 
the year 1288refpe&ing the lands of Rifnel, which had fallen to him by 
the death of his mother, and refpe6ting the rents which his father gave 
up to him. He died without pofterity pofterior to the year 1300, and before 
his father. 

Ancel, lord of Joinville, continued the pofterity. 

Alix de Joinville (who, fome fay, was the iflue of the firft marriage of 
John) was given in marriage by her father, the lord of Joinville, to John 
lord of Arcees (or d’Arcie fur Aube) and of Chacenay, knight, by a treaty 
concluded at Joinville § the day of the feaft of the invention of the crofs, in. 
the year 1300. By this treaty,. John lord of Joinville, with the eonfent of 
John de Joinville, lord of Ancerville, and of Ancel de Joinville, lord of 
Remancourt, or of Ternancourt, his children, gives to his daughter, in 
confideration of this marriage, three hundred livres of annual, rent, charged 
on the lands of Traves and of Gerfeins, according to the afleflments that 
ftiould be made by Walter de Joinville, lord of Vaucouleur, and Guy de 


* Hift de Bethune, p. 187. 
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Joinville, lord of Saffiy, together with the fum of three thoufand livreS 
tournois. 

This lord died before the year 1307* at which time Alik de Joinville 
ftiled herfelf widow, and in that capacity did homage to the bilhop of 
Langres for the lands of Chacenay, in the year 1316 *. In the enrolment 
of this a fit, fhe calls herfelf Lady of Beaufort, becaofe the was then 
remarried to Henry of England, furnamed of Laaeafter, lord Of Beaufort 
and Nogent, fon to Edmund of England, duke of Lancafter, and Blanche 
d’Artois, which marriage is noticed in an arret of the year 1327. John 
d’Arcees was brother to Erard d’Arcees, knight, who did homage for thefe 
fame lands of Chacenay to the bifhop, in the year 1283. 

Ancel, or Anceau, lord of Joinville, was fon to John lord of Joinville, 
by Alix de Rifnel, his fecond wife, and had firft for his portion the lands of 
Remancourt, or Ternancourt: he then fucceeded his elder brother, John 
de Joinville, by this marriage, in the Iordfhip of Rilnel, which he was in 
poffeffion of in the year 1304. 

Louis Hutin, king of Navarre and afterward of France, employed him 
in the' country of Champagne, near to Baffigriy, in conjunfition with Simon 
de Meno and John des Barres, knights, and made him one of the executors 
of his laft will. After the death of his father, he fucceeded to the lordlhip 
of Joinville and to the office of fenefchal of Champagne, his elder brothers 
by the firft and fecond marriage being declared without pofterity. 

He took both thefe titles from the year i317 f, when king Philip the 
fair chofe him, with other lords, to be arbitrators in a difference he had with 
the duke of Burgundy, in the year 1 3 1 8. A roll in the chamber of accounts 
at Paris includes him among the men at arms whom the king fent to the 
frontiers of Flanders, under the command of the count d’Evreux, and he 
was accompanied by eight knights and thirty-one efquires. In another roll 
without a date, he is named among the knights-bannerets who were of the 
Mefnage, that is to fay, of the houfehold, and among the attendants of 
Charles count de Poitiers, afterward king of France, of whom the fame 

* Reg. des fiefs de Langres, f. 70. 
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Count d’Evreux was the principal, and he had in his company four knights 
bachelor. 

King Philip Ie long appointed him, with feveral other lords, one of 
the exeeutors of his will, dated the 26th day of Auguft 1321. In the year 
1323, when the marriage of Henry IV. count of Bar* * * § , with the eldefl: 
daughter of John king of Bohemia, was agreed to, he was one of the 
fureties for the count of Bar f duly performing the articles of the contra#, 
with Philip count of Mans, and Matthew de Trie, marfhal of France; as 
he was likcwife at the fentence palled by king Charles the fair, in die difpute 
between this king and the count by a deed of the 28th of May. 

In the year 1325, he was one of the fureties of Robert de Bourgogne 
count of Tonnerre, when he was made prifoner by Guignes VI. dauphin 
of the Viennois §. This famoyear he furrendered, by a deed figned at Paris 
in November to king Charles, four hundred livres of annual rent paid by 
the towns of Chantemerle and Borbonne, which king Louis Hutin had 
given him for his life ||. 

I cannot find any thing relative to him from this period until the year 
1335, when king Philip de Valois commiflioned him, with the count d’Eu, 
conftable, and the lord de Briquebec, marfhal of France f, to receive the 
men at arms that were to accompany him in his expedition to the holy 
land. This proves he was in great credit, and of the higheft rank at court, 
which is alfo confirmed the enfuing year by the king having named him to 
aflift at the treaty of alliance which was concluded at Paris between him 
and Ferdinand, king of Caftille, by Ferdinand Sanchez, a caftillian knight, 
ambaflador on the part of king Ferdinand, and Robert Bertrand, marfhal 
of France, on the part of king Philip, the 27th day of December. 
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There were prefeiit at the figning of this treaty, John de Vienne, 
archbiihop of Vienne, Guy Baudet, biihop of Langres, the duke of 
Normandy, Raoul conftabie, Miles de Noyers Bouteiller, Matthew de Trie, 
marfhal of France, John de Chaftillon, GeofFry de Beaumont chamberlain 
to the king, William Flotte lord of Revel, and Hugh Quieret admiral of 
France, knights and counfellors to the king of France. On the part of the 
king of Caftille, there were Alfonfo Martin, and Hugh de Alcove, two of 
the king’s knights. 

He was afterwards in the army which Philip de Valois marched into 
Gafcony againft the Englifh in i337* * * § , having, in his company, and under 
his banner, a knight-banneret, fourteen knights-bachelor, and fixty-feven 
«fquires. All thcfe great fervices gained him not only the favour of the 
king, but alfo that of the duke of Normandy, the king’s eldeft fon, who 
made him feveral prefents -j-, and, among others, gave him all the profits 
and emoluments that might fall to him from the wardfhip of the fon of the 
late Albert de Hangeft, lord of Genlis, his fon-in-law, according to the 
cnftom in fuch cafes. 

The deeds relative to the above tranfa&ion are dated in the year 1 338, in 
which year the count de Bar fent him to the king of France to place in his 
hands all his concerns on the fubjetft of the war, which fubfifted between 
him and the duke of Lorraine Some memoirs fay that he died in the 
year i340; but there is a deed in the Trefbr des Chartes du Roi of the 
year r 35 1 , by which Ancel lord of Joinville, and of Rifnel, and Margaret 
de Vaudemont, his wife, fell to king Philip de Valois feveral rents, which 
they had the right of calling for from the receipt of Champagne §. This 
lady was his fecond wife, and After and heirefs to Henry IV. of the name, 
count de Vaudemont. He was firft married in the year i309, to Lore de 
Sarbruche, daughter to John count de Sarbruche, lord of Commercy, by 
whom he had no children. 
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33SUE OF ANCEL LORD OF JOINVILLE, BY MARGARET DE VAUDEMONT, HIS 

SECOND WIFE. 

Henry, lord of Joinville, and count de Vaudemont. 

Margaret de Joinville had for her portion the lands of Rifnel or Renel. 
She was firft married to the lord de Culant, and fecondly to Hugh 
d’Ambroife, feventh of the name lord of Chaumont, who was killed at the 
battle of Agincourt, but whofe fucceflors now pofiefs thefe lands, with the 
title of marquifate. 

Ifabeau de Joinville was married to John de Vergv, lord of Mirebeau, 
with whom fhe was living in the year 1380. * 

N. de Joinville married into the family of Feneftranges. 

Jane de Joinville, was firft married to John de Noyers, lord of Vandeuvre, 
and count de Joigny, and fecondly to Albert de Hangeft, lord of Genlis. 
There is in the Trefor de Chartes du Roi * a deed of fale made by John 
de Hangeft, knight, to king Philip de Valois, of an annuity of two hundred 
livres on the king’s treafury, for the fum of nine hundred livres, on condition 
of paying to Jane de Joinville fifty livres tournois yearly, by deeds figned at 
Paris in the year 1338. 

Henry lord of Joinville, count of Vaudemont, and fenefchal of 
Champagne, had a ferious difpute in the year 1351, with John de Vergy, 
lord of Fonvens and of Champlite, fenefchal of Burgundy, and his coufin, 
to whom he fent a challenge to fight with him, which is inferted in the 
hiftory of the houfe of Vergy -f. He was at the wars in Brittany in the 
year 1352, in his quality of knight-banneret, accompanied by four knights 
bachelor, and thirty-five efquires. He afterwards attended king John in 
his war againft the Englifh, and was prefent at the unfortunate battle of 
Poitiers in 1356$, when he was made prifoner. 
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There are fome a£b in the Trefor des Chartes du Roi * * * § , in which he is* 
ftiled lieutenant to the king and to the regent. There are other deeds of 
his own of the year 1361, in which he calls hifnfelf lord: of Joinville and of' 
Houdanc. He poflefled this laid: lordfhip in. right of the marriage he 
contracted about 1346 with Mary of Luxembourg, mifcalled Jane by Lai 
Ruelle, daughter to John deLuxembourg, Chatellain.de L’ille, by Alicia of 
Flanders: fhe was living in the year 1366. 


DAUGHTERS OF HENRY, LORUOP JOINVILLE,. COUNT DE VAUDEMONT. 

Margaret de Joinville counters of Vaudemont.. 

Alix de Joinville married Thibaud, lord of Neuchatel, marfhal of 
Burgundy, to whom fhe brought, as her portion* the. lands of Chatel, on; 
the Mofelle, of Bainvifle, of Chaligny, and of la Ferte on: the Amance ■j-. 

Margaret, lady of Joinville, countefs of Vaudemont, was thrice married,, 
firft to John de Bourgogne, a defendant of a younger branch of the counts 
of Burgundy,, feeondly to Peter count of Geneva* brother to Robert of' 
Geneva, who flHed himfelf pope Clement VII., in the prefence of Miles de 
Noyers, count de Joigny, eoufm-german to Margaret, and other lords, as 
appear from the marriage contract of the ‘id May 1374. On the deceafe 
Of Peter, fhe took for her third hufband Ferry de Lorraine, lord ofv 
Guife, who was youngeft fon to John duke of Lorraine, and became by this- 
marriage lord of Joinville, and count of Vaudemont. Ho was killed at the: 
battle of Agincourt, and* left among other children Antoine de* Lorraine,, 
count of Vaudemont, and lord of Joinville, who did homage $ to die king 
for Joinville, Runoigny, Aubenton and Martigny, at Bar fur Aube the fixtl* 
day of February in the year. 1340. He was father of Ferry de Lorraine,, 
count of Vaudemont, and lord, of Joinville, and of Henry de Lorraine,' 
biihop of Metz §, who, after the death of hk brother, feized the eaftle and 
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tordfhip of Joinville, which he enjoyed, and made his ordinary refidence as 
long as he lived. 

Ferry de Lorraine had illue Rene II. duke of Lorraine, who begot Claude 
tie Lorraine, duke of Guile, the father of Francis de Lorraine, aifo duke of 
Guile, in whofe perfon king Henry II. raifed the barony of Joinville to a 
principality, by his letters-patent, confirmed by the parliament of Paris the 
ninth day of May U>5 l 2 y to be enjoyed by the prince of Joinville, with the 
quality and title of hereditary fenefchal of Champagne, as his laft prcdeceflors 
had poflefled it, and not otherwife. 

The counted Margaret died in the year 1416, and was buried in the 
church of Joinville, where her epitaph is to be feen. 

OTHER BRANCHES OF THE HOUSE OF JOINVILLE. 

I wifh not to exhibit this genealogy of the houfe of Joinville as a perfect 
work, but merely as a flight ikefcch, that may induce thofe who are more 
verfed in thefe ftudies than 1 am, to labour more ferioufly at it. I have 
contented myfelf with noticing the fucceffive lords and principal alliances 
of this illuftrious family, and with writing the life and eulogium of the 
author of the hiftory, which has been the firft object of my work. 
However, not to omit any thing that may have come to my knowledge in 
this matter, I will mention feveral of the name of Joinville who figure in 
hiftory, and whofe names appear in different title-deeds, although I cannot 
trace their filiation to unite them to the trunk of the tree. Others may do 
that more fuccefsfully by the afliftance of old charters, and fuch other 
pieces, neceflary to form a complete genealogy. 


THE BRANCH OF THE HOUSE OF JOINVILLE, THAT SETTLED IN THE 

KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 

John de Joinville is the firft of this family who is known to have followed 
the court of the kings of Naples of the houfe of Anjou; but I have been 
unable to diicover with certainty from whom he fprung. Ammirato fays. 



that king Charles, the firfi of the name, made him high conftable of Sicily,, 
and gave him the lands of Alifi and of Venafro; but I believe thefe 
magnificent gifts were made by Charles II. and the more readily, becaufe 
in the year 1283 he bore not any rank to diftinguifh him, being fimply 
ftiled a noble man when he was fent this year by the prince of Salerno to* 
hire galleys from the republic of Venice, as is mentioned ire the letters of 
pope Martin IV. *. 

I believe it is of this embafly that Ammirato fpeaks when he fays, that 
he was fent as ambaflador with Henry de Guini and Matthew d’Atri judge,, 
to John Dandolo doge of Venice, who was eleited to that dignity in the 
year 1280. JBefide, Summonte fays in exprefs terms, that Charles M. made 
him high conftable of Sicily in the year 1307 j-. The fame monarch married, 
him to Belledame, daughter to Peter Ruffo, or the red count of Cantazaro 
and gave him in confideration of this marriage, and to recompenft him for 
his great expenfes in the wars, one thoufand ounces of gold, on condition, 
that, fhould he die without heirs-male, this fum was to revert to the king.. 
He died before the year 1315, leaving one fbn; 

Geoffry de Joinville fucceeded his father in thedordfhips of Venafro and" 
Alifi. He is much renowned in-hiftory |j for having defended the bridge at” 
Brindifi againft Roger de l’Oria, admiral to Frederick king of Sicily, with' 
whom, on this occafion, he had a perfonal combat on horfeback, wounding^ 
him with a blow of his battle-axe, and having his own horfe killed under 
him. The hiftorians add, that he died a prifoner, without faying that it was. 
in confequence of this fight. King Robert gave him four hundred ounces- 
of gold of yearly revenue, for which purpofe Carinola and Mondragone- 
were affigned over to him; 

Geoffry de Joinville II. was in France when his father Geoffry died;. 
On his return to Naples, king Robert continued to him the fame penfiorr 
he had granted his father of four hundred ounces of gold; for the payment: 
of which Alifi was affigned to him, under the affeffment of one hundred: 
and fifty ounces, Lettere and Gragnano taxed at one hundred, la Rocca 
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«fe Sainta Agatha and Qunculo at another hundred, Santo Angelo de 
Lombardi at fifty. I imagine it was this Geoffry de Joinvilie who, in the 
year 1326, accompanied Charles duke of Calabria to Florence. He was' 
murdered by fome difbanded foldiers on the laft day of June 1335, and left 
by Jane des Baux, his wife, the fon who follows. 

Nicholas de Joinvilie was very young when his father was killed, and! 
remained under the guardianship of his mother. King Robert raifed in hiss 
favour the lands of St Angelo to a county; but he afterwards loft the good 
graces of this prince * * * § , who confiscated the whole of his property, and' 
gave part of it to the nuns of Saint Clare of Naples. Matthew Villani-{*' 
mentions him in his hiftory, when he fays that the count de St Angelo, with; 
the Sanfeverinos, and Raymond des Baux, recovered one hundred thoufand 
florins for the defeat which the army of the king of Hungary Suffered at: 
Meleto, where they were made prifoners.- He followed, after this, the 
party of Peter IV. king of Arragon, who, in the year 1345, Sent him oa< 
an embaffy to the pope at Avignon relative to a dispute concerning the 
reftitution of the kingdom of Majorca. Surita declares he was in much 
credit with this king. He afterward palled almoft inftantly to the court: 
of Philip de Valois, who likewife employed him in many negotiations and 
journies ; and by way of recompenfe, and to repay his expenfes, he gave him. 
three thoufand livres tournois in timber, to be cut down in the park of. 
Laichy in Champagne, as appears by deeds of the third day of June 1347 
At this period, he took the title of count of Terra-nuova §, which had fallen 
to him prior to the year 1335, in conlequence of his marriage with Margaret 
de l'Oria, daughter to Roger de l’Oria, grand admiral of Sicily, by Savona,, 
at that time widow of Bartholomew de Capua, grand prothonotary o£ the: 
kingdom of Naples |f 4 
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Stimmtmte, Campanile and Amirato fay, that he had no children, and 
that Roger de Saint Severino, count de Mileto, Succeeded the counters, who 
was his aunt, in the county of Terra-nuova about the year 1346. Thus* 
therefore, Amelto or Arne de Joinville, count de St Angelo, Philip de 
Joinville, who were living in the year 1379, and Louis de Joinville, whoa* 
hiftory mentions in 1382, if they were the fons of Nicholas, nauft have 
been his iflue by another marriage, which is far from being improbable; 
for Ammirato declares that a count de St Angelo, of the houfe of Joinville, 
married, pofterior to the year 1320, Ilaria de Sus, of a noble family; and 
this marriage can only be fuppofed to be that of Nicholas, who firft bore the 
title of count of St Angelo, 

It is certain that Philip married Agnes Pietramala, daughter to Catherine 
d’Ugot, lady of Camp© Marino. Louis followed the faction of Charles 
III. king of Naples, in the war againft the dukes of Durazzo, and married 
Orfolina, countefs of Satriana, daughter of Angela of Capua. With regard 
to Ame, he was count of Saint Angelo, and marlhal of the kingdom of 
Naples. He was living in the year 1403. We have not difeovered any 
thing certain refpe&ing his marriage or pofterity, except that he had a 
daughter, Jane de Joinville, who was thrice married, firft to Louis de 
Sabran, count d’Ariano, then to Simon de Sanguine count de Bugnara, 
and, laftly, to Nicholas Filangera *, lord of Lapigio. It is probable that, 
during the troubles at Naples, his fortune was confifcated, for in the year 
1383 the lordlhips of Serra Capriola, and Torre Maggiore, which had 
belonged to this count, were given away by king Charles HI. 

Ammirato f likewife remarks that, a little before his death, he only ftiled 
himfelf lord of Lavello ; and that, immediately afterwards, the county of 
St Angelo was fold by king Ladiflaus to the family of Zurlo, whence it pafled 
te that of Caraccioli, with whom, in his time, it remained. He had alfo a 
natural fon, called John .Nicholas de Joinville, who was with the other 
barons of the realm at the parliament held by Alphonfo in the year 1441 . 
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Count Ame had a brother Eleazer de Joinville, abbot of the monaflery of 
Santa Maria di Gualdo di Mazzica, who was living in the year 1409. 


THE NAMES OP OTHER LORDS WHO HAVE BORNE THE TITLE AND ARMS OF 
JOINVILLE, MENTIONED IN DIFFERENT TITLE-DEEDS. 

Milan, or Miles de Joinville, knight, was prefent at the donation made 
by Haymon de Brie to the abbey of Molemes, under Robert bifhop of 
Langres, who was living in the year 110 d. There is reafon to prefome ho 
was fon of Geoffry IL lord of Joinville, by Hodieme de Courtenay. At 
feaft the name of Miles, which was common in the family of Courtenay at 
the time he lived, makes us fuppofe it. 

John de Joinville, knight, ferved the king in his army in Flanders in the 
year 1302. 

Nicholas de Joinville, knight, and dame Philippa, his wife, daughter to 
John Fourree, knight, were living in the year 1321.. 

Andrew de Joinville, knight-banneret, lord of Beau-pre, m the bailiwick, 
of Chaumont, ferved the king, in his armies, accompanied, by a knight 
banneret, and fifteen efquires, in the years 1337 and 1338. 

James and Artceau de joinville are named in an old heraldic lift, which 
gives to the firft for arms thofe of Joinville, a lion muffled wkh a creft, on* 
a field azure, having a lion or, brlletee or ; to the fecond, a fhield with 
fimilar arms, which are thofe of Confiatts, on the fboulder of the lion, which 
may incline us to fuppofe they were brothers by a. mother of the family of 
Confians. If this Aneeau be the perfon whom Henry lord of Joinville calls, 
his coufin-german in deeds of the year 1-351, he rouft be the iffue of a 
younger fon of John lord of Joinville 

Erard de Joinville, knight, lord ©f Doulevant, in Champagne, near to 
Bar fur Aube, was in the king's* army, 1341, attended by four efquires f ; 
and likewife at the afternbly at Arras on St John’s day, when the conftable 
©f France had the command.. He is ftiled bailiff of Vitry in an account of 
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€he domains in Champagne of the year 1348. I believe he was father to 
John de Joinville, knight, lord of Doulevant and of Villiers au Ch£ne, who 
•was living in 1390, according to the accounts of the bailiwick of Meaux. 
Mention is alfo made in thefe accounts of fir John de Joinville, lord of 
Doulevant, and of fir William de Saux, lord of Defpanfe, knight, who paid 
the king one hundred and fixty livres tournois for the redemption of the 
lands of Guerat, a moveable fief of the crown, as a dependance on the caftle 
of Coulomiers, that had lately fallen unto fir William, in right of dame 
Jane Joinville his wife, and the damfel, Margaret de Joinville, filters to the 
lately-deceafed fir John de Joinville, knight, lord of the aforelaid lands. 

Geoffry de Joinville, canon of the church of Notre Dame at Cambray, 
followed the king in his wars in Flanders, with three efquires, in the 
year 1341. 

Anfeau de Joinville, efquire, lord of Bizarre in right of his wife, 
daughter to fir Stephen de St Veraix, 1349. 

John de Joinville, efquire, lord of Lachy les Sufanne in Champagne, 
was probably a branch of the lords of Vaucouleur, and was in the fame 
army with Geoffry attended by three efquires. He had a filter, called 
Margaret de Joinville, who married Eudes, lord of Culans, did homage to 
the king for lands fituated in the park of Lachy * that had fallen to his 
wife by the death of John de Joinville, her brother, in the year 1379. 

Geoffry de Joinville, efquire, lord of Domartin, near Eftrees, was living 
In 1374. His feal bears the arms of Joinville. 

Aubert de Joinville, efquire, ferved the king in his wars with five other 
efquires of his chamber in the year 13S<5. His feal bears the arms of 
Joinville; and in 1388, on the lalt day of Oaober, he did homage to the 
king for all that he held under him in the bailiwick of Chaumont. 

Henrietta de Joinville was living, in 1387, with her hulband John de 
Faucogney. 

Peter de Joinville, lord of Brufey, left an only daughter, called Jane de 
Joinville, lady of Bruley, whofe wardfhip, Antony de Lorraine, count de 
Vaudemont, obtained from the king by letterjs-patent of the firft of April 


* Compte de la Baillie de Troyes de 1’an 1379 , 
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1443. In this quality he obtained permiflion to do fuit and homage * for 
many lands in the bailiwick of Chaumont, that had fallen to his ward on 
the death of her father. Some time afterward, namely the twentieth day 
of January 1444, he did homage in like manner to the king for the lordfhip 
of Bruley, which belonged to the faid minor. 

Andrew de Joinville held the manor of the town of Efpinal, under the 
title of Gagerie, which he fold to Conrad Bayer de Boppart, bifhop of 
Metz, who was living in the year 1440-f-. 

Maude de Joinville did homage to the king by proxy, in the perfon of 
James de Heraucourt, knight, her nephew and prodtor, for the moiety of 
the rent, and of the ferry at Bar fur Aube, the 15th February 1440. 


NOTICE TO THE READER. 

I communicated the genealogy of the houfe of Joinville, fuch as you 
have read, to the reverend father Peter de Sainte Catherine, of the order of 
Feuillans, who, 1 Jhad heard, was employed on this fubjedl, and he made 
two or three obfervations which I have inferted. Since this work went 
to the prefs, he has fent me a genealogical table of this family, drawn up 
from titles which he had feen, that throws fuch important lights on it that 
the public mult feel obliged to him. 

Firft, with regard to the branch of the lords of Sailly, he thus compofes 
it. He gives to Guy, the firft of the name lord of Sailly, three fons and 
two daughters. The fons are, Robert lord of Sailly, Simon lord of 
Dongeux, who left pofterity, and William lord of Juilly, who had two 
fons, as I have noticed. The daughters were, Agnes lady .of Dammartin, 
and Alicia abbefs of the nunnery of our Lady of Foifly, near Troyes. 

Robert lord of Sailly left, by Aufelix his wife, Guy II.-lord of Sailly ; 
Beatrice, a nun in the abbey of our .Lady at Foifly; Agnes, married to John 


* Regift, des Hommages, fol. 84, 8-5. en la Ch. des Comptes. 
f Hift. des Eveques de Mets, p. 562. 
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de Faucogney, vifcount of Vefoul; N- lady of St Aouft, and N. a nun at 
Benoifte-vaux. All thefe children, of Robert lord of Sailly are named in 
the will of Aufelix, his wife, in the year 1278. 

Guy IL lord of Sailly, left two children, namely Gay III. lord of 
Sailly, and Simon* who had alfo pofterity., 

Guy III. lord of Sailly efpoufed a lady called Margaret, in conjunction 
with whom, he gave, in the year 1300, twenty fols of annual rent to the 
abbey of Efcure, for their anniversary. This marriage produced an only 
daughter, Alicia lady of Sailly, married to Renaud de Choifeul, who ftiled 
himfelf lord of Sailly in the year 1312. 

Simon, fecond fon to Guy III. lord of Sailly, was lord of Efchenets. He 
was twice married, firft to Alicia de Saifle-fontaine, fecondly, to Marie de 
Clermont. By the firft marriage he had John* Robert, Agnes and Aufelix,, 
by the fecond Guy, Lore, lady of Efchenets, and Agnes.- This Lore 
married in 1326 John de Jaucourt, furnamed de Dinteville, whofe children^ 
poflefled the lordftiip of Efchenets*. 

With regard to Simon de Sailly, lord of Dongeux, he was father to 
Guy lord of Donguex, who married Ilabella d’Eftrepy, and-founded, with 
her, an hofpital in the year. 1300- From, this marriage proceeded Guy and‘ 
Oger. 

Guy II. of the name, lord of Dongeux, efpoufed Beatrice d’Arzilliers, by. 
whom he had Beatrice,, lady of Dongeux,, wife to Henry lord of 
Bourlaimont. i 

Oger de Dongeux, lord of Effincourt and' la Fouche, married Margaret 
d’Yceleu, and had by her an only daughter called Margaret, who was 
thrice married, firft to Henry de St Difier, lord de la’Roche, then.toEudes, 
de Savoify, and at his deceafe to Croiflant, lord de Flavy. 

In regard to the branch of Vaucouleur, the reverend father, Peter de. 
Sainte Catherine informs us, that Geoffry de Joinville, lord of Vaucouleur,. 
had, by his wife Maude de Lacy, fix children, all named in a title of 1294 *! 
by which Geoffry makes a divifion of his property with his eldeft fon 
Walter, with the confent of his wife and his other, children, namely, Simon, 

* Memoire hift. de Carndfat, p,. 211. 
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Nicholas, Peter, William, and Jane countefs of Salmes. Geoffry, who was 
employed by the king of England, is not named in it. Nicholas was lord 
of Morencourt, and efpoufed Jane de Lautrey. Walter lord of Vaucouleur, 
eldeft fon to Geoffry, left four children; John lord of Vaucouleur, Nicholas, 
Peter, and Erard lord of Doulevant, who had pofterity. John, lord of 
Vaucouleur, and afterward of Mery fur Seine, had two fons, Ame and 
Anfel. Ame, lord of Mery, left three daughters, Ifabella, lady of Eftrailles, 
wife to John de Sarrebruche, lord of Commercy, Margaret, married to 
Eudes de Culant, and Simone, wife of Charles de Poitiers, lord de Saint 
Valier. 

Erard lord of Doulevant, youngeft fon to Walter lord of Vaucouleur, 
was father to John lord of Doulevant *, who had one fon and two 
daughters, namely, John lord of Doulevant, Jane, firll: married to William 
de Saux, and then to John de Hans, lord of Tenoigne, and Margaret, wife 
of Hugh d’Amboife, lord of Chaumont. By the genealogy of this branch, 
it appears that thofe who have given Margaret, wife by her firll marriage, 
to the lord of Culant, and fecondly to the lord de Chaumont, as daughter 
of Anfel, lord of Joinville, have been miftaken, as it is clear the lady of 
Culant is a different perfon from the lady of Chaumont, both of them of 
the branch of Vaucouleur. The firft made an acknowledgement to the 
king in 1378, for the third part of the lands of Lachy, which had fallen to 
her by the deceafe of Ame de Joinville, lord of Mery, her father. 

Father Peter de St Catherine alfo gives as fon to John lord of Joinville, 
and Alix de Rifnel, his fecond wife, Andrew lord of Beau-pre, who, by 
Ifabella, lady of Bonnet, left Anfel and Roger de Joinville. Roger, lord of 
Beau-pre, efpoufed Agnes, lady of Puligny, and had by her Aubert and 
Andrew. Aubert, lord of Beau-pre, married Agatha de Grand, and had 
two daughters, Maude married to Antoine de Ville, lord of Heraucourt, 
and Jane, wife to Gerard de Puligny. Andrew, brother to Aubert, was 
lord of Bruley in 1419, and had two fons, Peter and Andrew. Peter, lord 
of Bruley, was father to Jane, lady of Bruley. 


* Hilt des Comtes de Valentinois, ch. 11. 
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The fame father Peter has not given me any information refpefiting the 
branch which fettled in Naples, except that he fuppofes John, the founder 
of it, was fon to the lord de Joinville, author of the hiftory of St Louis, by 
Alix de Rifnel, his fecond wife, and that he is the John furnamed Boutefeu 
in the obituary of St Laurence de Joinville, under the date of the 21ft 
November, and to whom Waflebourg gives for wife Margaret de 
Vaudemont, 





The Lord do Joinville. 

from his Monument. 


Published by Longman Burst. Rees & Omit Sc J. Whbte^dpril 133807. 
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DISSERTATION 


ON 

THE LIFE OF SAINT LOUia 

WRITTEN BY 

THE LORD DE JOINVILLE. 


BY M. LE BARON DE LA B ASTI Ei- 


[ Vol- xv. of Les Mem. de VAcademic. 


1 HE life of Saint Louis, written by the lord dfe Joinville, has always been 
confidered as one of the moft precious monuments of our hiftory; and as 
a work that-contains many ofthofe qualifications which we are accuftomed 
to with for in the lives of private perfons. The author was of very 
confiderable rank by his birth, his connections, his employments, and ftiU 
more from his perfonar merit. He had not only lived under the reign of. 
the prince whofe life he has written, but was moreover perfonally attached 
to him for twenty-two years, and, by confequently following him in his- 
expeditions, had participated- in the moft important events of his reign.. 
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The air of candour and good faith that accompanies his recitals prejudices 
-the reader in his favour: the fcrupulous attention he ihews not to mention 
-faCts of which he was not a witnefs, and only to touch on fuch as he relates 
from the report of others, as his hiftory requires-: this attention, I repeat, 
ought to convince us, that the lord de Joinville had no other intention than 
to tranfmit to poftefity nothing but what he was perfectly well informed of. 

His hiftory is not, like the greater part of the chronicles of thofe times, 
a Ample recital of what palled in France and elfewhere during the reign of 
St Louis: it makes us intimately acquainted with that monarch: it gives us 
a juft idea of his heart and head, and paints equally well the great man, the 
great faint, and the great king. The friendlhip and confidence with which 
St Louis honoured the lord de Joinville; the intimate familiarity, if I may 
be allowed the expreflion, to which he had admitted him, have furnilhed 
this lord with the means of informing us of many curious details, which, 
although improper for a general hiftory, are not the Ids agreeable or 
inftrudtive, fince they more diftindtly difplay the characters of the principal 
perfons whom the hiftorian fucceffively offers to our view. 

So many irtterefting motives to the French will not fuffer them to fee 
with indifference the attempt that has been made to tear from their hands 
■one of their principal hiftorians, by endeavouring to make the hiftory of the 
lord de Joinville pafs for a romance, notcompofed till the fifteenth century. 
For upwards of two hundred years, when it Was firft printed, no one had 
ever thought of fufpeCling its authenticity, when an unjuft criticifm appeared 
in the pofthumous works of a learned man, more celebrated, however, for 
the Angularity of his ideas, than for the extent of his erudition ’ He 
maintains, that the life of Saint Louis, generally attributed to the lord de 
Joinville, is the work of an author very much pofterior to him, who has 
forged the name of the fuppofed author of it. In a few words, thefe are 
the reafans he adduces to eftablilh an opinion fo new, and fo oppofite to 
that generally received. 

lmo, ‘ This hiftory,’ fays he, ‘ being dedicated to the king, Louis X. 
furnamed le Hutin, we muft confefs either that the lord de Joinville was 


* Joan. Hardouin opera varia, p. 634, et fe<p 
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then too old to remember fo exa&ly every fa£t that had happened fixty 
years before; or, that he could not have been himfelf a witnefs of the 
greater part of the events which the author of the life of St Louis pretends 
to have been. 

2 do, ‘ If we compare the ftyle of the hiftory of St Louis with that of other 
french works of the fame period, and even with the ftyle of the letter that 
Joinville wrote to Louis Hutin, and which has been publifhed by Du Cange, 
ft will be found incomparably more modem, and more polilhed. 

3tio, ‘ In this letter, written in 1-315, Joinville allures Louis Hutin, 
that he is ready to march at the head of his vaflals, to follow him in. 
the expedition he was meditating againft the Flemings, which is very 
improbable for a man, atfuch an advanced life as Joinville then was, if he 
Was the real author of the life of St Louis, and if what he tells of himfelf be 
true. 

4 to, ‘ The titles which Joinville gives to Louis Hutin in this letter are- 
abfolutely different from thofe he ufes in the dedication of his book *. 

5to, ‘ In the dedicatory epiftle the author fays, that he competed this; 
work at the prayer of the queen, widow to St Louis, although this princefs 
was deccafed in 1285, and the hiftory only published in 1315.. 

6to, * The author, whoever he may be, tells us that the inundation o£ : 
the Nile happened about the feaft-day of St Remy.. Had he been in Egypt: 
with St Louis, as he wiihes to perfuade us, and’ remained there for a: 
twelvemonth, could he have been ignorant that the Nile begins to overflow 
the country about the end. of June, and not in the beginning of October. 


* The addrefs on the outfide of; the letter from Joinville to Louis Hutin, inferted by Du Cange 
in his genealogy of the houfe of Joinville, page 20, is, ‘ a fon bon ami feigneur, le roi de France et 
de Navarre;’ and withinfide, ‘ a.fon.bon feigneur Loys, par la grace de Dieu, roy de France et de 
Navarre, Johans fire de Joinville, fes fenefchaux de Champagne, felut et fervice appareilld. ’ 

The dedicatory epiftle to the life of St Louis is addrefled,—‘ a tres noble, tres excellent et tres 
puiflant roy Loys, fils de tres digne et de tres feint mdmoire le roi St Loys, par la grace de Dieu,, 
soy de France, de Navarre, de Champagne et de Brie conte-palatin, Johan fire de Joinville, fenefchaL 
de Champagne, humble et entier amour vous doint Jesus a rna priere et felut.’ 
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Imo, '* This hiftorian always fpeaks of the Turks and Saracens, and 
particularly at the battle of Malibura. It is however .affirmed, that at that 
period there were no Turks in Egypt, nor Saracens in the eaft.’ 

I pafs over in filence many other objections of our famous critic : they 
•will have no weight, until it fhall be granted to him that the greater 
part of ecclefiaftical and profane authors have been fuppofitious writers. 
Hitherto fuch an impudent opinion has been unfuccefsful in the republic of 
letters, and I fhould vainly wander from my fubject were I to flop here to 
combat it. 

I fhall therefore confine myfelf to prove, firft, that the lord de Joinville 
did in truth Write the hiftory of St Louis that bears his name ; that there 
were manufcripts of this hiftory known even in the age when it was 
compofed, and in all the following centuries, until Menard publifhed the 
fecond edition. I fhall then point out the different interpolations which 
this hiftory, fuch as we have it at this day, has fuffered, as well on the part 
of the editors as of the eopyifts, who were defirous of tranflating into 
modern French the original language of the author. In eftablilhing thefe 
two points, I fhall in part reply to the criticifms before quoted, and as to the 
other objections, :it will be eafily feen that they have been made folely from 
not knowing how to diftinguifh between the interpolations and the true 
text of Joinville. 

It is one general rule of criticifm, allowed by the learned, that a work is 
always fuppofed to be his whofe name it bears, particularly if the author 
fpeak often of himfelf in the body of it, and make himfelf known by 
features that are perfonal to him. To deftroy the confequence founded on 
this rule, it mult be proved, that the ocular witnefs, whofe name the 
impoftor borrows, was not living at the time when this pretended hiftory 
was made; or it muft be fhewn that the ftyle of the author, without having 
been retouched, is not that of the age wherein he would appear to have 
lived. For though a book ihould even have been unknown during the 
times in which it was written, though it fhould even be quoted in the 
enfuing centuries, on the faith of a fingle and modern manufcript, fufpicions 
may arife as to its authenticity, but not fufficiently ftrong to prove it 
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fuppofitious; becaufe it frequently happens that a modern manufcript may 
have been copied from one very ancient, which after being for a long time 
Jolt has juft been recovered. 

The life of St Louis, by the lord de Joinville, is far from authorifing 
fuch fufpicions. Father Hardouin allows that there was a lord at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century named John de Joinville, fenefchal of 
Champagne. He acknowledges for true both the pofterior charter of 1300, 
wherein mention is made of the lord de Joinville and the letter written by 
Joinville to Louis Hutin in 1315, which is quoted by M. du Cange. It is 
chiefly on thefe two pieces he grounds his aflertions, that Joinville could 
not have lived many years with St Louis; or, that he was too old, under the 
feign of Louis Hutin, to remember fo exa&ly the fmalleft particularities of the 
life of this holy monarch. But we have a record almoft contemporary, and 
of an authenticity proof againft the moft outrageous criticifm, which informs 
us that the lord de Joinville did indeed pafs a part of his life with St Louis, 
and that his age, at the time when he wrote the life of this prince, was not 
fo far advanced as father Hardouin had imagined. 

The record I allude to, is a manufcript-hiftory of the life and miracles 
of St Louis, preferved in the national library at Paris, and which the abbe 
Salier has had the kindnefs to communicate to me. This hiftory compofes 
a thick quarto, of fix hundred and fixty-five pages, written on vellum, in a 
very fair hand, and appears to be of about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The vignettes, and initial letters to the chapters, are illuminated 
after the manner of thofe times; that is to fay, the colours of the miniatures 
are very bright, but the drawings taftelefs and incorredt. The author, 
whole modefty has, without doubt, induced him to conceal his name, 
informs us in the prologue, that he had undertaken this work by the 
command of Blanche of France, daughter to St Louis, whole confeflor he 
was; and that he had, for eighteen years, feryed Margaret of Provence, 
wife of St Louis, in the fame quality. 

Blanche of France had been married to Ferdinand infant of Caftille, 
After the death of her hulband in 1275, Ihe returned to France, founded 
the cordeliers in the fauxbourg St Marceau at Paris, and died there the 17 th 
June 1320: confequently this book, compofed by her order, was written at 

yoL. i. j 
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the beginning of the fourteenth century, and by a man who had feen Saint 
Louis, at lead during the latter years of his life. 

As the principal objedl of the author was to edify his readers, he has 
fatisfied hi'mfelf with colle&ing every thing that refpe&ed the fan&ity of the 
prince whofe hiftory he was writing, and has divided his work into two parts* 
The firft contains twenty chapters, each of which is efpecially employed in 
difplaying one of the virtues that have fhone in St Louis, from his birth to 
his death. This part occupies two hundred and eighty-three pages of the 
manufcript. The fecond divifion contains the recital of fixty-three miracles 
performed by the interceflion of St Louis, and includes from page 285. to 
p'age 665. 

The documents the author has made ufe of to compofe his hiftory could 
not be more authentic; for they, are the inquifitions that were held prior to 
the canonization of St Louis. The three commiflioners delegated by pope 
Martin IV. to hold thefe inquefts were, William archbifhop of Rouen, 
William bifhop of Auxerre, and Roland bifhop of Spoletto. 

Our anonymous author declares, that part of the inquifitions were 
remitted to him at Paris, by Jean de Samois, bifhop of Lifieux, who had 
been employed to folicit the canonization at Rome • and that the other part 
was fent him from Rome by friar John of Antioch, penitentiary to the pope 
and companion to the bifhop of Lifieux. 

The work of our anonymous writer being nothing more than an extract 
from thefe inquifitions, in order that every one may judge of their fidelity, 
he gives notice that he has placed the originals with the Freres-Mineurs in 
their convent at Paris, where thofe who pleafe may compare them. 

• When the canonization of St Louis was proceeding, a double inqueft 
was made : one refpe&ing his life and adlions, the other as to the miracles, 
he had performed after his decease. The inqueft, regarding the miracles, 
began in the month of May 1282, and finifhed in the month of March 
1283. The commiflioners received the depositions of thofe who had been 
miraculoufly cured through the interceflion of St Louis, and of thofe who, 
had witneffed thefe miraculous cures. The inqueft on his life and addons 
commenced on Friday the 12th of Auguft 1282, and was terminated on the 
enfuing Friday. Philippe le Hardy, king of France, Charles I, king of 
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Sicily, the royal family of France, the bifhops, abbots, thofe lords of the 
court who had attended longeft on the king St Louis, feveral officers of 
his houfehold, and many religious of both fexes, gave their teftimonies 
before the commiffioners. Our anonymous author has given, at the end 
of his prologue, the names of all thofe who depofed on this occafion; and, 
among them, we find the lord de Joinville defcribed in thefe words,— 
* Monfeigneur Jehan fire de Joinville, chevalier, du dyocefe de Chaalons, 
home d’avife age, et moult riche fenefchal de Champagne, de 50 ans ou 
environ.’ What can be oppofed to fuch ftrong evidence, which clearly 
demonftrates that the lord de Joinville had palled part of his life with Saint 
Louis ? For what other reafons could there have been to have made him 
depofe as to the actions and life of this prince ? But this is not the only 
teftimony the confeflbr to queen Margaret has given to Joinville. 

In the chapter wherein he treats of the love St Louis had for his 
neighbour, he gives for inftance the leffons this holy king gave ‘ a noble 

chevalier monfeigneur Jehan de Joinville, fenefchal de Champagne.. 

qui fu avec li en fa court afles priveement, et de fon hoftel par xxiv. ans et 
plus.* He then adds the charitable correction St Louis gave Joinville on 
his faying, that he would rather commit thirty deadly fins than have the 
leproly. This converfation, which Joinville had without doubt detailed in 
his depofition, was not out of his memory when he undertook to write the 
life of St Louis, where he relates it, as well as many other leffons which he 
had received from this prince, and which our anonymous author alfo reports 
in the judicial evidence of Joinville. 

In another chapter, where the hatred St Louis had for all fcandal is 
difcufled, the anonymous writer fays that the perfon who affirmed, on his 
oath, that he had never heard this righteous king utter ought that could 
wound the reputation of another, was ‘ Monfeigneur Jehan de Jenville, 
chevalier, home meur age, et moult riche, qui fu aveques le faint roy par 
xxxiv. ans et plus, afles priveement et de fa mefniee,’ It may be fuppofed 
that our author here contradiCLs himfelf, becaufe, in a paflage before quoted, 
he fays that Joinville had been twenty-four years at the court of St Louis; 
or we at leaf! fuppofe that he contradicts Joinville, who from his hiftory of 
.St Louis feems only to have been attached to this prince from the firft 




croifade in the year 1248, which makes but twenty-two years until the death 
of the king. But befide a miftake of a figure in the number thirty-four r 
there is a ftrong probability that the anonymous author includes in this 
number of years not only thofe Joinville had palled with St Louis, but alfo 
thofe he had afterwards palled at the court of Philippe le Hardy, to the 
time he gave his depofitions, relative to the life and actions of his ancient 
mailer. Thefe depofitions were made in die year 1282; and if we reckon 
back to 1248, the time when Joinville firft entered into the fervice of St 
Louis, we lhall find the amount to be precifely the thirty-four mentioned 
by our author. We cannot wilh therefore for any thing more authentic 
than this teftimony, to allure us of the credit of which the hillory of St 
Louis by the lord de Joinville is deferving; and I believe if father Hardouin 
had taken the trouble to confult this manufcript-hiftory of the life and 
miracles of St Louis, he would have been fenfible of the weaknefs of his 
objections. 

• This hillory would have taught him, that at the time when the lord 
de Joinville compofed it, he was not of that extreme old age as to make 
his memory feem a prodigy. The lift of witnefles that were heard at 
the before-mentioned inquifitions in 1282 intimate that Joinville was then 
fifty years old, or thereabout. Joinville fays in his hillory that, he was 
prefent at the cour-pleniere which St Louis held at Saumur, and that he 
carved before the king of Navarre. This cour-pleniere, according to 
Guillaume deNangis, a contemporary author, was held in 1241; and if we 
mult literally underftand that Joinville was but fifty years old in 1282, he 
could not have been more than nine or ten when he carved before the king 
of Navarre; but it is plain that the words fifty, or thereabout , mean that he 
was from fifty to fifty-five years old. The function of carving before the 
king was exercifed by young men of quality, who were under age to receive 
the order of knighthood. It does not appear that any fixed age was 
neceffary to be admitted to the office of efquire-carver; and it is related in 
the hillory of petit Jean de Saintre, that the king faid, on feeing him drefled 
‘ out from the money the lady des Belles Coufines had given him, ‘ I wilh 
he had three or four of my years, and he Ihould be my efquire-carver.,* 
becaufe Saintre was then, but thirteen years old; we can thence only 
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conclude, that the king of Navarre had made the lord de Joinville, nearly 
■of the fame age, carve before him, becaufe he was the fon of the firft officer 
in his county of Champagne, and of one of the principal lords at his court, 
advantages which Saintre, the fon of a poor knight, did not enjoy. 

On this ground, Joinville mud have been born about the year 1228 or 
1229. He was in good health in 1315, fince he then wrote to Louis 
Hutin that he was ready to follow him, with his vaflals, to the war. He 
could not at that time be more than eighty-fix or eighty-feven years old at 
the utmoft; and although it be an uncommon circumftance to have 
preferved fo much vigour to that age, the inftances we have of many at this 
day ought to make us think it the lefs furprifing. 

If in 1315 Joinville felt himfelf ftrong enough to follow the king to the 
war, ought we to think it ftrange that his memory fhould faithfully recal 
to his mind all that had pafled in his youth ? He had the lefs difficulty in 
fo doing, for during the interval that had occurred fince the death of St 
Louis, he had been called upon to relate the fame faCts on a judicial inqueft; 
and perhaps he may have kept copies of his depofitions for the greater eafe 
of his recollection. 

After all, it is unnecefiary to attribute to Joinville a very extraordinary 
memory : the dates of a dedication and of the publication of a work are 
not alway that of its compofition. The dedicatory epiftle to Louis Hutin 
proves in truth that Joinville only pubiifhed his hiftory in 1314 or 1315*; 
but it appears alfo, fromfome paflages in the book itfelf, that he had written 
it ten years before. Such for inftance is the paflage where, in fpeaking of 
thofe who took the crofs in 1248, Joinville remarks, that Guy de Flandres, 
one of the croifaders, had died lately at Compiegne; for Guy de Dampierre 
becoming count of Flanders by the death of his elder brother, William,, 
deceafed at Pontoife, whither they had carried him from Compiegne the 
7th March 1305. 

In fpeaking a little before of the count de Bretagne, Jean de Dreux, 
firft of the name, Joinville had faid that he was father to the reigning; 
duke. Now this prince, who was the firft duke of Brittany, called Jean II. 
died the JSth November 1305. From thefe two paffages, it. is eafy to point 
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-out the time when Joinville wrote his hiftory, becaufe, in mentioning thefe 
two fovereigns, who died in the feme year feven months only from each 
other, he (peaks of the one as lately deceafed and of the other as ftill living. 

Joinville, bom about the year 1228, could not be at the moft more than 
feventy-feven years old m 1305; and fuch a man, who, ten years afterward, 
was able to mount his horfe when armed, could not have loft any thing of 
his memory. It has been therefore folely from ignorance of the age of 
Joinville, and of the period when he wrote his book, that father Hardouin 
has fo daringly a her ted, that it was impoffible the life of St Louis could 
have been the work of him to whom it has always been attributed. 

Joinville wrote the life of St Louis, as we have juft feen, at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. Manufcripts of it were known 
about the middie of the fame centurv, for we find it announced in the 
catalogue of the library of king Charles V. in thefe words: 4 Une grand 
. partie de la vie et des faiz de monfieur St Loys, que fit faire le fire de 
Joinville, tres bien efcript et hiftorie, couvert de cuir rouge a empraines, 
a fermoires d’argent.’ I do not believe that there are any critics fo unjuft 
as to pretend that the book announced in this catalogue is different from the 
one we have at this day, under the pretext that it is there feid the lord de 
Joinville 4 le fit faire;’ whereas he himfelf wrote, or at leaft appears to have 
.written, the one which has been printed; for it is evident from thefe words 
of. the author of the catalogue, that he only meant to exprefs himfelf in the 
feme terms with Joinville in his dedication, who there tells us, that he had 
made ufe of the hand of a fecretary, who had written under his dilating. 
It is very natural, confidering his great age, and the little habitude perfons 
of quality in France were in at that time of writing themfelves, that the lord 
-de Joinville fhould have employed another hand than his own to write a 
book deftined to be prefented to the king. I believe alfo that I have good 
reafons to fuppofe, that the copy found in the library of the Louvre in the 
reign of Charles V. was that which Joinville prefented to Louix X. to whom 
.he had dedicated it. At leaft, however, it cannot be denied but there was 
then in the king’s library a copy of the life of St Louis, which bore the 
name of Joinville, and of which the lord de Joinville was acknowledged to 
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be the author. Now this was in the fame century in which Joinville had 
written his hiftory, and only fifty-eight years after it had been made public j- 
For this catalogue was drawn up by Gilles Mallet, valet de chambre to 
Charles V. in 1373, who was intrufted by that king with the care of his 
library. 

In the fucceeding century, king Rene had a manufcript of the chronicle 
of Joinville; and it was this manufcript the firft editor ufed when he 
publifhed it. This editor’s name was Antoine Pierre, a native of Rieux in 
Languedoc; and he tells us, in hrs dedicatory epiftle add reded to Francis,— 
1. * That when at Beaufort en vallee in Anjou, examining the books and 
papers that had belonged to king Rene, whofe love for letters is fufficiently 
known, he there found the life of St Louis written by the lord de Joinville, 
fenefchal of Champagne. Thus, therefore, as there was in the fourteenth 
century a manufcript of this life in the king’s library, there was, in the 
fifteenth century, another manufcript of the fame in the library of king 
Ren6. 

In the fixteenth century, fome years prior to the publication of the firft 
edition of Joinville, Louis Laflere, canon of St Martin’s at Tours, and 
purveyor to the houfe of Navarre, being employed on a third edition of 
his life of St Jerome -jr, inferted in it an abridgement of the life of St Louis: 
for this purpofe he made ufe of a life of this prince written by Joinville, 
which Antoinette de Bourbon, duchefs of Guife,. lent him, as he himfelf 


* Thefeare the words of Antoine Pierre: ‘ II y a deux ans ou environ que moy eflant a Beaufort' 
en vallfe au pays d’Anjou, vifitant quelques vieux regitres du roi Ren€ de Cecile, pour y cuider trouver 
quelque antiquity dont il avoit 6te amateur, aurois trouvd la chronique du roi St Loys eferitte par un- 
feigneur de Joinville, fenefchal de Champagne, qui elloit de ce terns la, et avoit aceotnpagnd le dit 
toy en toutes fes guerres.’ 

t This book of Lafleid, which I have had much difficulty to -find, is intitled,—* La vie de 
de monfeigneur St Hi6rome, recongneue et augmentee du tiers pour la troifieme fois par l’auteur, ou 
font infer6es en brief la vie de monfeigneur St Loys, roy de France, antpfement augmentee; en la 
quelle font traitfes, les conditions d’ung hotnme magnanime,. qui eftoient en mondit feigneur Sainft 
Loys, icc .—Imprinfce a Paris, au Soleil d’Or, Rue St Jacques, par Charlotte Guillard, veufve dc 
feu Claude- Chavailon, 1541.'—It is a large 4to, of 399 pages. The life of St Louis, Laflbrd has- 
placed at the 45th chapter. 



lays, in the dedicatory epiftle * addrefled to Louifa de Bourbon, abbefs of 
Fontevrault and filler to this duchefs. 

This third edition of the life of St Jerome was printed in 1541 : the firfl: 
edition of Joinville is dated 1547 ; the copy therefore which the duchefs of 
Guife lent Laflere muft have been in manufcript; and, as the eftate of 
Joinville then bdonged to the houfe of Guife, there is great prefumption 
that this manufcript had been found in the cattle, and was, perhaps,' the 
original of the author. 

The fieur de la Croix du Maine, whofe * Bibliotheque Francoife’ was 
printed in 1584, fays pofitively, at page 235, that there exifted a manufcript, 
on vellum, of the hiftory of St Louis by Joinville, written in the French 
of that time. At length, in the early part of the feventeenth century, 
Claude Menard, lieutenant of the provoftfliip of Angers, difcovered among 
many old papers which the fieur de la Mefnerie lhowed him at Laval, and 
which had belonged to a Calvinift minifter, another manufcript of the fame 
hiftory ; and from this manufcript he publilhed a new edition in 1617. It 
is true, that through fome incomprehenfible misfortune thefe different 
manufcripts are no more to be found; and that all the endeavours of the 
celebrated M. du Cange, to difcover one of them, have been fruitlefs. It is 
not however lefs evident, by all the proofs I have brought forward, that 
manufcripts of the life of St Louis have been known in every fucceeding 
age, from the time when it was written, until the beginning of the laft 
century. It is equally certain, that all thefe manufcripts unanimoufly 
attribute this work to the lord de Joinville. However grievoufly the lofs of 
thefe copies may be deplored, and I agree that our regrets are founded, yet 
it would be unjuft to make this lofs a ground for accufmg of faifehood a 

* 1“ * e dedication to Louifa de Bourbon, Lafferd thus fpeaks of the augmentations to this new 
Bfeof Stjerome;—‘ Auffi ai-je adjoufte (outre ce que deffus) au quarante cinquieme chapitre 
(contenant en brief la vie de mondit feigneur Saindt Loys, roy de France), les conditions et 
propriety d’ung honune magnanime (qui eftoient en iceluy feigneur et roy Saindt Loys), et ay traitd 
plufieurs autres bons poinds que ay trouvez en divers hiftoriens, et par efpecial en la vie dudit Saindt 
laquelle a efcHpte meffire Jehan de Jonville, chevalier, fenefchal de Champagne (qui & fervy 
journellement ledidt St Loys par trente ans et plus), que ay recouverte de madame la duchefie de 
Guife, Antionette de Bourbon, votre bonne fceur, et dame de grand rencm,’ 
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hiftory, the authenticity of which all the learned, who have carefally 
examined it, have loudly acknowledged. 

' I may perhaps be fufpe&ed of multiplying thefe manu'cripts of Joinville, 
upon the fuppofition that fome of them may have been the fame which 
pafled fucceffively through a variety of hands; but this objection I can 
readily anfwer, by marking the differences I have noticed in thefe five 
mahufcripts. 

That which is mentioned in the catalogue of the books of Charles V. 
prefuming it was different from the prefentation-copy, was, however, fo 
near the time of its competition, that we muff fuppofe it was perfectly 
-complete, and. that the language was unaltered. On the contrary, the 
manufcript of king Rene, of which we may judge from the Poitiers edition, 
printed from it, was imperfect, and the whole of the firft part wanting. 
This firft part, which occupies twenty-feven pages of Menard’s edition, has 
no connexion, properly fpeakirig, with the general hiftory. Joinville 
endeavours, in it, to make us acquainted with the good temper, the juftice, 
piety, and other virtues of his hero: St Louis is there fhewn more at home, 
and in his family, than on the throne; and it is the fecond part that contains 
the hiftory of his reign. The editor of the Poitiers-edition has not given 
the finalleft fragment of the firft part, bccaufe he had not found it in the 
manufcript of king Rene, and confequently we cannot believe this to be the 
fame manufcript which had belonged to Charles V. It is {till left probable 
that the manufcript found at Laval was what had belonged to our kings, 
becaufe the ftyle of the manufcript of Menard was not only more modern 
than that which was in ufe at die time of Joinville, but even more modern 
than the language fpoken under Charles V.’s reign, as I ftiall more fully 
explain hereafter. La pere du Molinet, in a memoir which M. Boiyin has 
inferted in his curious diflertation on the library at the Louvre, under the 
reigns of Charles V. Charles VL and Charles VIL has properly remarked 
that many books of this library had been fent to England in 1429, when the 
duke of Bedford -gave a receipt for them to Gamier de Saint-Yon, who had 
the care of k. If I may be allowed to hazard a conjecture relpeCting the 
fate of the manufcript of the life of St Louis, by Joinville, I would fay that 
it was in the number of thofe books that crofled the fea jn 1429, and that 
you i. k 



it has been loft in England, as well as feveral other manuscripts that have 
been tranfported to that illand, and which have been fought for in vain to 
this prefent day. 

The manufcript of the duchefs of Guife was not lefs different from that 
of king Rene, for we find from the abridgement of Lafferf, that it contained 
the firft part wanting to the other. It varied alfo from the manufcript of 
Menard; for in the paffage where it is faid that Joinville was obliged to 
carry St Louis in his arms from the houfe of the count d’Auxerre to the 
church of the Cordeliers: the edition of Menard informs us that this fa<St 
took place on his return from Paleftine, whilft Laffere, copying the 
manufcript of the duchefs of Guife, lays that it happened a little before 
he, St Louis, fet out on his fecond expedition. 

The manufcript of la Croix du Maine was neither the one from which 
Laffere has given us an abridgement, nor that which Antoine Pierre 
copied; for la Croix du Maine notices the ufe which Laffere had made of 
the hiftory of St Louis written by Joinville, and the edition publilhed at 
Poitiers by Antoine Pierre, without adding that either of them had made 
ufe of bis manufcript, which he would not have failed to have done had it 
been true. This manufcript of la Croix du Maine could have ftill lefs. 
ferved for the edition of Menard ; for this laft tells us, that his manufcript 
had paffed through the hands of an old Calvinift minifter, the companion 
of Marlorat, to thofe of M. de la Melnerie, from whom be received it,, 
confequently this manufcript could not have been in the pofieflian of la 
Croix du Maine in 1584-; and, befide, the language, of the manufcript of la. 
Croix du Maine was in the old French of the time of &t Louis,, which k 
different from that of Menard. 

In truth, Menard found his manufcript in the fame province where 
Antoine Pierre had difcovered his, but the two manuferipts were very 
different. That of Antoine Pierre, as I have before faid,. containedcady the 
fecond part of the hiftory of the lord de Joinville : the manufcript of Menard 
had in addition the whole of the firft part; but, on the cither hand, the 
manufcript of Menard was lefs ample than that of Antoine Pierre’s in 
many places of the fecond part. In the edition of this laft, copied from the 
manufcript of king Rene, after having fpoken ©f the arrival oiSt Louis at 
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Acre, Joinville employs the remaining part of the chapter in defcribing the 
pitiful ftate to which the king was reduced by the faitnlefs condu6t of the 
commander of the temple* to whom he had intrufted his money. We can 
hardly fuppofe, then, thefe details* fo minute and perfonal to Joinville, have 
been the work of interpolators: they are not, however, to be found in the 
edition of Menard. 

M. du Cange was perfuaded that another chapter of this fame edition 
of Poitiers, where the capture of Bagdad by the cham of the Tartars is 
noticed, was truly Jbiaville’s, although the edition by Menard does not 
mention one word of it. I fay as much concerning that part, where, according 
to the edition of Poitiers, Joinville relates his converfation with queen 
Margaret, to confole her for the death of her mother-in-law queen Blanche. 
This recital is of a fimplieity fo delightful, and fo conformable to the 
ingenuous manners of the age of St Louis, that it cannot be doubted that 
it came from the pen of Joinville* notwithstanding Menard found it not 
in his manufeript. 

In the account of the voyage of St Louis on his return from his firft 
expedition to Paleftine, the edition of Menard fupprefles a trait of goodnefs 
and humanity of this prince, which doubtlefs had not efcaped the lord de 
Joinville. It is, when St Louis patiently waits eight whole days off the 
ifland of Pantalaria* and would not quit fight of it, until he was rejoined 
by the galleys that had landed on the ifland in fearch of fruit for his children. 
This trait is related in the edition of Poitiers; and it is the more certain that 
it was written by Joinville as it is found in the manufeript of the duehefs of 
Guile, whence Laflere has extracted it. 

The foregoing detail evidently proves, that five different manufcripts of 
the hiftory of St Louis have been known; and thefe manufcripts all bearing 
the name of Joinville* and fucceeding each other from age to age fince the 
hiftory was firft written to the time of Claude Menard* they form a chain of 
tradition that muft deftroy every fufpicion that Joinville was not the real 
author of this work. There is ftill lefs foundation to fuppofe that this life 
of St Louis was but a romance, and that this romance was compofed in the 
fifteenth century: for on the one hand the fa<5ts agree perfe&ly with all our 
known hiftories* and above all with that written by the confeffor to queen 
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Margaret; and, on the other, the fimplicity and ingenuoufhels of the ft vie 
warrant the truth of the details related by the author, details that have 
nothing of the marvellous with which all our old romances are filled,, 
and which are confident with the character of the hero he was defcribing. 
Befide, the date thofe who have treated this hiftory as a romance with to- 
give it, is abfolutely annihilated by the catalogue of the hooks of Charles V. 
made in 1373, ah original piece, and inverted with every character of 
authenticity that can be defired. 

We might confole ourfelves for the lofs of thefe manufcripts of Joinville, 
if the two different editions of Poitiers and Menard faithfully reprefented the 
original; but the language of the author has been altered in both, and. thofe 
who have changed the language have had no feruples to infert into the text 
various additions, which have almoft completely disfigured it. 

When Antoine Pierre had made the difcovery of his manufcript among 
the papers of king Rene, he inftantly began to prepare it for the prels: but 
he unfortunately imagined that he lhould render a great fervice to the public 
by putting this work in modern French, fuch as was then fpoken; that is to 
fay, under the reign of Francis I. to whom he dedicated it. Befide that this 
change would have been eafily perceived, Antoine Pierre took care to inform 
the public of it, in his dedicatory epiftle; and one of his friends, named 
Guillaume de la Perriere, a Touloufain, in a notice to the reader, printed 
at the end of the work, was not wanting in his praife of Antoine Pierre for 
what he had done, by declaring the merit of this fort of tranflation to be 
equal to that of the original. 

Not fatisfied with this infidelity, the editor of the Poitiers edition, 
perceiving that Joinville had but curforily noticed the firft years of the 
reign of St Louis, and that he had omitted feverai fadts related by other 
contemporary hiftorians, thought himfelf bound to fupply this lofs, and 
copy, whether from the hiftory of St Louis by Nangis, or from the chronicle 
of the fame author, what was deficient in Joinville. By this means he 
added a very great number of interpolations to the, text of his author, and 
thefe interpolations are the more difficult to difcover as there is nothing to 
dfthnguifh them from the text, for what may have beep copied elfewhere 
forms a continued difcourfe with what is truly Joinville’s. 
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1 The third chapter is wholly taken from Guillaume de Nangis. fn the 
Fourth and fifth, where mention is made of the troubles excited in the realm 
by the great barons, during the minority of St Louis, Antoine Pierre has 
interm xed with what Joinville had written of them other particulars that 
he met with in the hiftorians of the time. He does the fame thing in the 
fucceeding chapters, and he has befides totally changed Joinville’s order of 
narration. The greater part of the twelfth chapter is not Joinville’s. It is 
the fame with chapters xiv. xv.'xvi. In fhort, it is very difficult to be 
certain that what we read in this edition was really written by Joinville, 
unlefs we have the attention to compare it with thofe of Menard and Du 
Cange. Hence, it has happened, that the learned who have written before 
thefe two laft editions were publilhed, have been deceived in quoting, as 
from Joinville, paflages that were not his. I lhall content myfelf by 
producing Eftienne Pafquier as an inftance of this. ; 

This celebrated advocate fays, in one part of his ‘ Recherches fur la 
France,’ that the lord de Joinville related, that when St Louis was in the 
ifland of Cyprus, he there received an embaffy from the cham of the Tartars, 
to inform him of his converfion to Chriftianity; that, on this intelligence, 
the holy monarch, full of joy, difpatched preachers to attempt the 
converfion of the reft of the Tartars; that thefe preachers, inceflantly 
repeating in their fermbns that the pope was the vicar of God on earth, 
the cham of Tartary formed the defign of fending ambafladors to the pope, to 
pay him his filial obedience; but that thefe fame preachers, fearing that if the 
ambafladors fhould go to Rome, and there witnefs the difbrders that reigned 
among Chriftians, they would on their return engage their mafter to refume 
his former errors, wifely refolved to difluade the cham from this defign. 

Pafquier afterward obferves, that perhaps Boccacio may have taken from 
Joinville the ftory of the Chriftian merchant who wanted to convert a Jew. 

Pafquier was only acquainted with Joinville from the edition of Antoine 
Pierre, the Angle edition pubhfhed in his time ; we muft not therefore be 
furprifed at his attributing this tale to Joinville, though it is but an addition 
of the editor; for in the edition of Menard there is nothing like it; 
notwithftanding the arrival of the ambafladors from the cham of Tartary is 
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noticed, as well as the joiimey of the two Cordeliers Cent to Tartary by Saint 
Louis, and the acccount they gave on their return, of what they had feen in 
that country. We may with more reafon reproach Pafquier with having 
inadvertently fubftituted Rome for France, when he fpeajb of the fears the 
preachers had left the envoys of the cham fhould fee too nearly the diforders 
of the Chriftians; for thefe are the words of the edition of Poitiers: ‘ Mais 
les prefcheurs connoiflant qui ft les ambafladeurs venoicnt en France , ils 
verroient tout autrement vivre le pcuple qu ’ils ne leur avoient dit et prefche, 
qui pourroit £tre caufe de reprendre leur erreur payenne.’ In fa&, at the 
time the cham was defirous to fend ambafladors to the pope. Innocent IV. 
who then filled the chair of St Peter, was in France; itnd it would have 
been in France, and not at Rome, that thefe ambafladors would have 
witnefled the difference of the pra&ice of the Chriftians from the morality 
they had been preaching. 

If father Hardouin had been aware that at the time of Pafquier there 
was no other edition of Joinville but that of Poitiers, he would not have 
taxed him with want of memory, when, in another part of his * recherches/ 
he fays, he had read in Joinville, relative to Pierre Mauclerc, that the 
Bretons had wrongjully given him this fur name, Jince he had Jludied a long time 
at Paris ; for this paflage is not in the editions of Menard or of Du Cange, 
but is almoft verbatim in that of Poitiers, the only one which Pafquier could 
have read; but probably he who made this reproach was not acquainted 
with this. 

In addition to the articles which Antoine Pierre has taken from 
contemporary hiftorians, he has inferted feveral others, of which he is the 
foie author, and which fhew his perfect ignorance of the hiftoiy of that 
period. For inftance, he declares, in the twelfth chapter, that Saint Louis 
raifed the county of Poitou into a duchy, in favour of his brother Alphonfo. 
Joinville, as may be feen in the editions of Menard and Du Cange, has faid 
nothing like it; for he has never, in the courfe of his work, given to this 
brother of St Louis any other title than that of Count; and it is alfo the 
only one which Alphonfo has taken in the different deeds executed by him; 
a great number of them are among the proofs in the third volume of the 
jhiftory of Languedoc. 
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The ignorance of Antoine Pierre was fo great, that he could not 
underftand his author; for in the part where Joinville makes the 
enumeration of thofe who took the crofs in 124*8, and where, after naming 
Guillaume comte de Flandres, and his brother Guyon de Flandres, he adds, 
that this laft ‘ puis n* a gueres mourut a Compifgne.’ This editor believed 
that Joinville intended to inform his reader, by this expreffion, that Guy de 
Flandres had died at Compiegne fliortly after having put on the crofs, and 
has entirely changed the fenfe of the author, by making him fey that 

‘ Guyon de Flandres.mourut a Compiegne, et ne fe trouva point avec 

Ie toy.’ Had he known any thing of hiftory, he could not have been 
ignorant that Guy of Flanders did accompany the king to Paleftine, and 
that he did not die before 1805, as I have faid at the beginning of this- 
diflertation. If he had been acquainted with the language of Joinville, he 
would have comprehended that the expreffion * puis n’ a gufres,* did not 
mean that Guy of Flanders died inftantiy after having taken the crofe, but 
that he died a little before Joinville wrote that part of his hiftory.. 

The eareleffnefs of the firft editor equals his ignorance. Can it poffibly 
be believed that he paid any attention to what he was writing, when he 
fays, that the feaft of St Louis was celebrated on the 7th of Auguft ? This 
phrafe is not in the edition of Menard, who printed the text of Joinville 
conformably to his manufeript. If Antoine Pierre, the author of this 
edition, was ignorant that tire bull of Boniface VIII. for the canonization 
of St Louis, fores the feaft for the morrow of that of St Bartholomew, he 
ought at leaft to have remembered, that it was on. that day the church 
celebrates it yearly. 

Claude Menard has not taken the feme liberties as the firft editor. When 
he difeovered a new manufeript of the life of St Louis, he thought he-ftiould 
be enabled to repair all the wrongs that AntoinePierre had done to Joinville.. 
He had perfuaded ftknfelf, and even, announced in the title of his> edition* 
that he had found the original of the author. But the learned have, for a 
k>ng time, been aware uf this error of Menard; and all who have examined 
this new edition attentively have judged that Antoine Pierre was not the firft,, 
nor the only one, who thought proper to retouch and interpolate the text of 
Joinville. The moft moderate knowiedge^ef foe french language, as fgefcem 
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at the time of St Louis, is fufficient to (hew that the ftyie of the manufcript 
of Menard is much more modern. We have plenty of french books written 
by contemporaries of Joinville ; fuch are the chronicles in verfe of Philippe 
Moulkes * and Guillaume Guiart'f', the tranflation which William Nangis 
made himfelf of his latin chronicle, ‘ Les Etabliflemens,’ attributed to Saint 
Louis, ‘ Le Confeil’ of Pierre Fontaine, and many more, the enumeration 
of which would be ufelefs. 

‘On comparing fome one of thefe’authors with the Joinville of Menard, 
it will eafily be feen that the language of this laft has been altered by fome 
more modern writer. In the genealogy of the houfe of Joinville by Da 
-Cange, it is pofitively faid, that the hiftory. we poflefs of Joinville has been 
•altered in its idiom. The Journal des S^avans, in giving an account of the 
mew hiftory of Joinville procured through the labours of.M. du Cange, 
have likewife acknowledged that this hiftory was not compoled in the ftate 
in which it now appears. M. Baillet has given the fame opinion. Menard 
is almoft the only one who has believed that the manufcript found at Laval 
was a faithful copy of the original. He might readily have corrected himfelf, 
if he had but paid attention to the difference of language between the 
-precepts of St Louis to Philippe le Hardy, his fon, fuch as they are related 
by Joinville in his hiftory, and thefe fame precepts which he has publifhed 
himfelf, in his obfervations, from a manufcript of Antoine Loyfel. Joinville 
cannot realbnably be fufpected of having altered the ftyie of thefe precepts, 
which are pretended to have been written in St Louis’s own hand. He 
fpoke no other language than that of the king his mafter, and the French 
of St Louis could not have become fo difficult to be underftood, during the 
ihort time that palled from that monarch’s death to the period of Joinville’s 
writing his life, as to need a tranflation. , 

We muft therefore fuppofe that Joinville had recited thefe precepts from 
one of the copies that were abroad at that time; and of thefe copies, hefide 
thofe of Joinville and Antoine Loyfel, I have difcovered two others in the 

-------—-—— l - A 

* See p. 10 note • - * , . 

• t Guillaume Guiart compofed likewife a hiftory of France in verfe, entitled ‘ Lit Sranfhe aur 
JSemlx Lignages.’ It begins in 1165, and epds iao6, , ; . i t 
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two manufcript lives of St Louis that are in the royal library. I have already 
noticed one of them, and I fhall foon fpeak more fully of the other. The 
manufcript of Loyfel is conformable to thofe in the library, one of which is 
certainly but little pofterior to the death of St Louis, and the other was 
written a fhort time prior to 1320. The whole difference to be remarked 
among thefe manufcripts arifes folely from the diverfity of diale&s ufed in 
the countries where they were copied. The two manufcripts in the library 
feem to have been written at Paris, and that of Loyfel in Picardy. But 
although in thefe precepts, fuch as Joinville relates them, the fame plan and 
order be obferved, the language is totally different, and is the fame that 
runs through the whole work of Joinville. Menard, who had copied the 
manufcript of Loyfel, ought to have concluded that the original language 
of Joinville had been retouched by the perfon who had written the manufcript 
found at Laval, and from which he publifhed his edition. 

It would now be difficult to determine when this alteration of ftyle took 
place, becaufe Menard has negledted to mark nearly the age of his manufcript. 
It could not, however, have happened until after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. We have no author of the fourteenth century whole ftyle has not 
more of antiquity in it; and, even at the beginning of the fifteenth, I find 
that the language in the life of Louis III. duke of Bourbon, written in 1429 
by Jean d’Oronville, is fomewhat older than that of the Joinville by Menard. 
I am not afraid to advance that the chronicles of Enguerrand de Monftrelet, 
and the memoirs of Olivier de la Marche, do not appear more modern. The 
interpolator of Joinville may have been contemporary with thefe authors, 
and a hand ftill more recent may have made new additions, fince fails are 
found in it that were unknown until the firft years of the reign of Francis I. 
I fhall not fail to point them out at the end of this diflertation. 

It has perhaps been always the c-onfequence of altering the ftyle of an. 
author, that fimilar liberties have been taken with the. body of the work. 
The firft interpolators of Joinville, therefore, have not failed to infert from 
their own head many phrafes and words, with a view to make their author 
more intelligible to the readers of their time. I will give fome inftances of 
tjiis. Joinville is made to fay, ‘ Car de coutume apres ce que les fires de. 
Neelies, et le bon feigneur de Spiflbns, moy et autres de fes prouches, avions. 

, , VOL. I. L 
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ete a la mefle, il failoit que nous alliflions oir les pletz de la porte, que 
maintenant on appelie, Les Requetes du Palais a Paris/ It is clear, that 
thefe Iaft words are not Joinville’s; for, in the firfl: place, * Les Requites du 
Palais’ were not, properly fpeaking, fucceeded by * Les Plaids de la Porte/ 
but by ‘ Les Requites de PHotelin the lecond place, the moft ancient 
ordinances, in which mention is made either of the requetes du palais, or 
of the hotel, are of the reign of Philippe de Valois, as may be feen in the 
book of Miraulmont on jurifdidtions exercifed within the circuit of the 
palace. Joinville could not therefore have fpoken of them, and we may 
be allured that this explanation is the work of fome interpolator. 

In another part, where Joinville fpeaks of thofe lords who were delirous, 
at the beginning of the reign of St Louis to deprive queen Blanche of the 
regency, we read as follows, in the editions of Menard and Du Cange: 
‘ Ils firent du comte de Boulogne, qui eftoit oncle du roy darreinerement 
trefpaffe fon pere, leur cheivetaine, et le tenoient comme pour leur feigneur 
et maitre/ Thefe words feem to fignify that the count de Boulogne was 
uncle to the king lately deceafed, father to St Louis. Such a miftake mult 
not be imputed to Joinville, who could not be ignorant that Philippe of 
France, count of Boulogne, was fon to Philippe Augufte, confequently 
brother to Louis VIII. and uncle to St Louis. We may therefore be 
certain that the words * darreinerement trefpaffe fon pere, are an addition of 
an interpolator ; and we may the more pofitively affirm this, as they are not 
to be found in the manufcript of king Rene: the edition of Pokiers eallmg 
the count of Boulogne Amply unek to the king. 

But all thefe changes and alterations in the Joinville of Menard will be 
more readily known if the reader will take the pains to collate the 
ordinance of St Louis on the reformation of manners and juffiee, which 
is there cited with the fame ordinance publilhed in the great cohesion 
of ordinances of our kings of the third race, or with the copy inlerted in 
the lecond manufcript life of St Louis that I before fpoke of. 

This manufcript forms a final! folio of feventy leaves of vellum: it 
had belonged to the famous Bureau de la Riviere, chamberlain, and, in 
fome meafure, firft roinifter to Charles V. The lord de la Riviere died in 
1400 ; but as the notice that informs us this Book had belonged to him, 
feems written in a much more modern hand than that of the body of the 
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work, it muft have been written in the reign of Philippe de Valois, if it is 
but a copy: fhould it be an original, it will be prior to 1298, becaufe the 
hiftorian never gives to St Louis the title of Saint, and makes no mention 
whatever of his canonization, not even when he fays that the bones of this 
prince were put into a fhrine at St Denis, and that they had performed many 
miracles. This life is confequently more ancient than that of Joinville, who did 
not begin his until after the canonization of that monarch, of which he fpeaks 
more than once, and is the firft of the lives of this king written in French. 
The author being a contemporary has faithfully tranfcribed the ordinance 
of St Louis, fuch as he had publifhed it; and as it was impoflible for him 
to change the language, there is not the fmalleft probability that he fhould 
have altered its provifions. 

It is equally improbable that Joinville, writing a few years after, fhould 
have made any changes in it; and yet, in the fame ordinance as it Hands 
in the Joinville of Menard, not only the language is very different from that 
of the manufcript, but alfo the feveral claufes that are in it are mixed and 
confounded with each other: many are totally fupprefled, and, befide this, 
we find in it mention made of things that were unknown until a long time 
after the age of Joinville. I will give a remarkable inftance of this. It is 
faid in the fecond article of this ordinance, ‘ Li bailli et li official deffus 
nommes jureront que ilz garderont loyaument nos rentes et nos droiz, ne ne 
foufferront qu’ ilz faichent qu’ il nous foit fouftrait, oft6 ne amenuifie.' It 
is thus in the edition of M. de Lauriere, and in the manufcript life of Saint 
Louis. 

In the editions of Menard and Du Cange this fame article is as follows: 
4 Nos threforiers, re^eveurs, prevotz, auditeurs de comptes, et autres 
offieiers et entre metteurs de nos finances, jureront que bien et loiaument ils 
garderont nos rentes et domaines aveques toutz et chacuns nos droitz, libertez 
et preeminences, fens lefier ni fouffrir en eftre rien fouftrait, oufle, ni 
amenuifie.’ We cannot but be furprifed to fee in this fort of paraphrafe, 
that an ordinance of St Louis fhould mention auditors of accounts. Their 
origin is well known : they were at firft fimply called clerks, becaufe they 
ferved as clerks to the mafters of accounts. An edi6t of Francis I. dated 
1520, on the creation of feveral new offices in the chamber of accounts. 



gave them the title of clerks and auditors, and, in courfe of time, they were 
called auditors of accounts, as Miraulmont has j.ultly obferved. Here, then, 
is an interpolation clearly proved, and made at a time very near to that 
when the firft edition of Joinville was printed. It nwft thence refult, either 
that the manufcript of Menard was' not one hundred years old when found 
at Laval, or that after one hundred: years had elapfed, fome one through 
whofe hands it palled had made in it interlineary additions, which Menard 
has improperly miftaken for the text. 

The interpolator, fometimes by paraphrafing or abridging the provifions 
of the ordinance, has fo blundered in parts of it, that he makes it declare 
precifely the contrary to what were the intentions of the legiflator. He 
confines to bailiffs, provofts, judges, and other officers, the injunctions 
againft blafphemy, fwearing, playing at ..dice, frequenting taverns, or 
houfes of ill fame, whereas the article x. of the ordinance extends thefe 
injunctions to all the king’s fubjeCts generally. By the xvth article alL 
bailiffs and judges are forbidden to marry their fons and daughters within 
their jurifdiCtions ; but in the Joinville of Menard it is precifely the contrary,, 
for there they are forbidden to marry their children out of their jurifdiCtions. 

I believe I have faid enough to fhow that the text of Joinville has been 
much interpolated ; for affuredly he could never fpeak pf offices that were 
created after his death, and he was not fo illiterate as to conftrue in a 
wrong fenfe the ordinances of St Louis, efpecially as he had been fo often, 
employed by this prince to diftribute juftice. 

I have now proved, if I be not miftaken, firft, that the life of St Louisa 
which bears the name of the lordde Joinville, is not a fuppofititious work,, 
but is truly his whofe: name it bears, and that manufcript copies of it have 
been known for more than three centuries. Secondly, I have alfo fhewn 
that the firft printed edition had been interpolated by the editor, and that 
the fecond edition had been edited from a manufcript which in former 
times had undergone the fame alterations, although thefe alterations were 
unnoticed by the editor. In difcuffing thefe two articles, I have deftroyed 
the objections to the age at which Joinville was fupppfed to have written 
this hiftory, and againft the difference of ftyle of the authors of the age of. 
St Louis and that of the two editions of Joinville. It mull then follow. 
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that whatever may be found in this life of St' Louis contrary to the troths 
of which Joinville could not be ignorant, ought to be folely placed to the 
account of the interpolators, fince the authenticity of the work has been 
otherwife fo ftrongly proved. It now only remains for me to give fome 
account of thofe paflages that have caufed fo much trouble to the celebrated 
critic whom I am refuting, and the folution will not be difficult by keeping 
to the principles I have laid down. 

Joinville, it is faid, dedicated his work, 1 a tres noble et tres puiflant roy- 
Loys, fils de tres digne et tres fainte memoire le roy St Loys, par la grace 
de Dieu, roy de France, de Navarre, de Champagne et de Brie, comte 
palatin and he thus addrefles him in the body of the dedication,—•* Tres- 
noble et puiflant feigneur, vous plaife f9avoir que feue ma tres excellente 
dame votre mere, que Dieu abfoille! pour la grant amour qu’ elle avoit a moy, 
auffi qu’ elle favoit bien que tres loyalement j’ avoye ame et fervi le dit 

feigneur roy St Loys fon bon efpoux.me requift que ►. . . je fifle 

faire et efcrire un livret et traite des tres dignes et tres faints faits et dits,. 

du dit feigneur roy St Loys. Et paree que a. vous qui etes 

l’aine fils et hoir, et qui aves fuccede au royaume apres le dit feigneur roy- 
St Loys, voflre dit pere, envoye le livret, comme cognoiflant que a nul autre 
vif plus que a vous n’appartient de l’avoir.’ 

How could it have been poffible for Joinville to have given the name of 
Louis to the eldeft fon and immediate fucceflor of St Louis, when he muft 
have known that this prince was named' Philippe ? If it ftiall be faid, that 
it was a fault of the copyift, and that Joinville had written Philippe inftead 
of Louis, as we read in the firft edition; we afk, how could Joinville have, 
given to Philippe le-hardy,, the ■ titles of king, of Navarre and count of 
Champagne and Brie ? how could he have fuppofedr that his mother was, 
dead, fince that princefsdid not die till a year after the deceafe of her fon ? 
Such are the ftrongeft objections that can be made againft the authenticity of 
Joinville. M„ du Cange had before obferved them, and had feen no other, 
means to obviate them than by faying, that the name of Louis had flipped* 
into the addrefs of the dedication inftead of Philippe, and that it was to- 
Philippe le bel that Joinville had dedicated his work; and that, for the, 
expreffion fat ha- and mother , we muft read grandfather and grandmother. 
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1 cannot think that M. du Cange was fatisfied with this explanation: 
1 own, that for my part I lhould not have been contented with it; for, in 
the firft place, the names of Philippe and Louis are not fo much alike that 
a copyift could miftake the one for the other: belide, the name of Louis is 
not only found in the manufcript of Menard, but alfo in the manufcript of 
Laflere. Secondly, M, du Cange has not produced any inftance from 
authors contemporary with Joinville, where the names of pert and mere 
were uied for aycul and aytule. Thirdly, if it were queen Margaret of 
Provence who entreated Joinville to write the life of St Louis, this prince!* 
was dead in 1285, and, Joinville not beginning his work before 1305, wefhali 
be forced to fuppofe, againft all probability, that Joinville did not attempt 
to execute the orders of the queen till twenty years after her death, 

My opinion is, that in fa£t Joinville did dedicate this life to Louis Hutin, 
who in right of his mother, Jeanne of Champagne, was king of Navarre, 
and count of Champagne and Brie; that he undertook this work at the 
requeft of queen Jeanne and not queen Margaret, and that the expreflions 
by which he feems to fignify that the prince to whom he addrefles his book 
was the fon and immediate fucceflor to St Louis, are the additions of an • 
ignorant interpolator. 

When it is proved that a work has been retouched and altered, we have 
good reafon to maintain that every thing contained in it that is contrary to 
fe£b of public notoriety, and of which the true author could not have been 
ignorant, can be only the work of thofe who have altered the text, or made 
additions to it. I fay more, that we have grounds for aflerting this, when 
fuch expreflions may be retrenched without the continuity of the difcourfe 
fuffering from it: now this is precifely the cafe refpe&ing the dedicatory 
epKlle of Joinville. Let the following words in the dedication be omitted, 

* fils de tres digne et tres fainte memoire le roy St Loys,’ we fhall then read, 

* a tres noble, tres excellent, et tres puiflant roy Loys, par la grace de Dieu, 
roy de France et de Navarre,’ &c. which is perfeaiy corre&. Omit alfo 
‘ fan bon efpoux ,’ and read only, ‘ aufli qu* elle favoit bien que tres loyalement 
j’avoye ame et fervi ledit feigneur roy St Loys,’ the fenfe lofes nothing by 
this omiffion, and truth gains. I fay the fame of another paflage, ‘ Apres 
ledit feigneur roy St Loys, voftre dit pere,’ which muft abfolutely be omitted, 
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* pour ce a vous tres excellent et puiffant feigneur, qui eftes l’aine fils et hoir, 
et qui avec fuccede au royaume, envoye le livret, comme cognoiflant que & 
nul autre vif plus que a vous n’appartient de 1* avoirthe fenfe remains the 
fame, the difcourfe is not interrupted, and every difficulty difappears. 

The additions made to this dedication are of the fame nature with thofe 
I have before noticed in the body of the work : they confift of words, or 
half phrafes, which an ignorant copyift has inferted, thinking he fhould 
make his author better underftood, and the perfons he fpeaks of more fully 
known. I cannot but offer one inftance in proof of what I advance- 
Joinville fays, * Et par ce dit me remembray-je une fins du bon feigneur 
roy, pere du roy qui ors eft, pour les pompes et bobans d’ habillements et 
cottes brodees que on fait touts les jours maintenant aux armes, et difoie 
audit roy de prefent que onques en la voye d’ oultremer, ou je fus avec fcn 
pere et s’ armee, je ne vis une feule cotte brodee, ne la felle de fon dit pere, 
ne felles d’ autruy.’ The king under whom Joinville wrote, * A roy de 
prefent , a roy qui ors eft,' can be no other than Philippe le bel, as I have 
before proved, and as Joinville himfelf fays three pages further, ‘ Apres ces 
chofes, le bon roy (St Louis) appella mefleigneurs, Philippe pere du roy qui 
or eft, et auffi le roy Thibaud fes filz.’ Now Joinville never attended 
Philippe le hardy, father to Philippe le bel into Pafeftine ; for this prince 
took the crofs only once, when St Louis went to befiege Tunis; and 
Joinville, although he had been invited, excufed himfelf from attending the 
king on this expedition. The words de prefent are therefore an addition 
improperly made, ferving only to throw confufion over the pafiage: by 
fuppreffing them, we fhall perfectly underftand what the: hiftorian intended 
to inform us of- He fays, refpe&ing the luxury which then predominated 
in drefs and equipage, that he remembered the time of the king, father to 
the prefent monarch on the throne, (that is, Philippe le hardy, father to 
Philippe le bel), and that he had told him, that when he accompanied 
St Louis, his father, to the holy land, there was not in- die whole army a. 
fingle embroidered coat of arms, not one belonging to that prince- So 
many mftances of alterations in the text are furely more than fufficient to 
induce me to believe that the fame may have happened in every 
where I meet with the fame difficulties. 
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The objection, that the titles given to Louis Hutin in the dedication are 
lo different from thofe given by Joinville in his letter to him in the year 
1315, (lands on very feeble ground. An old courtier, admitted to the mod 
intimate familiarity with his. mailer, would have been very cautious of 
abufing it, by addreffing him in a public work, in the fame terms which his 
kindnefs permitted him to ufe in private. 

It feems more difficult to comprehend how the lord de Joinville, after 
remaining .more than a year in Egypt, (hould have forgotten that the 
overflowing of the Nile takes place in June, and not in Augud, if we had 
not fuch glaring proofs of the changes interpolators have made in his 
hidory.. He had, doubtlefs, written that the inundations of the Nile began 
-about St Peter’s day; and the ignorant copyifl, knowing that rivers 
generally overflow towards the end of September or the beginning of 
October, had changed the name of St Peter into that of St Remy. 

There is an inflance of a fimilar change of name in the pafiage where 
one of the lords attendant on St Louis told this prince, that he had been 
cheated of ten thoufand livres, in the payment of the two hundred thoufand 
to the Saracens, for the ranfom of the count de Poitiers. The edition of 
Joinville by Menard attributes this information to Philippe de Montfort; 
but the confeflor to queen Margaret, in the fird of the manufcript lives of 
St Louis, £b often quoted, fays it was Philippe de Nemours. This author 
had under his eyes the depofitions of Joinville before the commiffioners in 
.1282, and, confequently, it mud have been after Joinville he thus wrote it. 
The copyift, therefore, of the manufcript of Menard mud have changed the 
name of Nemor into Montford ; for it is improbable that Joinville (hould 
have forgotten the name of him of whom he was fpeaking, flnce he had 
-been prefent when Philippe de Nemours held that converfation with the king, 
and fince he had even contributed to extricate him from the difagreeable 
fituation his imprudence had placed him in. But (hould we even grant 
that Joinville’s memory had for once failed him in the courfe of his hidory, 
would that be fufficient to have it condemned as a romance ? and can it be 
concluded from this fault, that he is not the author of a work which tradition 
has condantly attributed to him ? and ladly, though it may be added, that 
Joinville fpeaks of Turks and Saracens in the recital, of the battle of 
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Mafloura, and in various other places, when the Turks were not eftablifhed 
in Egypt during his time; and that then there were no Saracens in the 
eaft. The critic muft either have been ignorant, or have concealed his 
knowledge, that the Turks, whofe name was well known in the times of 
Pomponius Mela and Pliny, were fpread over all the eaft in the age of 
St Louis; and that the army of the fultan of Egypt was filled with 
mameluke Turks; that the name of Turks, or Turcoples, is often employed 
by Philippe Moufkes for Saracens; and that our ancient french writers 
have called for many centuries by the name of Saracens, not only the 
Mahometans, but likewife all people who were not Chriftians, and even the 
pagans of Livonia and Pruflia. If this objeftion had the fmalleft force, 
Joinville would not be the foie writer who might be fufpedted of being 
fuppofititious: the two manufcript lives of St Louis in the national 
library muft be confidered as romances; for they almoft always call the 
enemies whom that prince had to combat in Egypt by the name of Saracens. 
In the fame rank muft be placed the latin life of St Louis written by 
Geoffroy de Beaulieu, his confelfor: we muft even confider the bull for his 
canonization as apocryphal, wherein the Mahometans, againft whom he had 
undertaken the croifade, are never called otherwife than Saraceni. There 
Is no danger that any perfon of a found underftanding will adopt principles 
whence fuch dangerous confequences may follow. 
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WRITTEN BY 

THE LORD DE JOINVILLE - 


BY M. LE BARON DE LA BASTJE 


In the differtation which I read laft year to the Academy, on the life of 
St Louis compofed by the lord de Joinville, I was not folely occupied in 
deftroying the unfounded fufpicions which a celebrated critic had 
endeavoured to throw on the authenticity of this hiftory; but I alfo wifhed 
to awaken the attention of men of letters, in regard to a piece fo interefting 
to the nation. It was from the fame motive that I then made an 
enumeration of the manufcripts of Joinville known in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and fixteenth centuries, flattering myfelf that it would not be 
impoffible to recover fome of thefe, if pains were taken in fearching the 
libraries in France, and thofe of foreign countries. 

I had, above all, the greateft hopes of fuccefs among the archives of the 
caftle of Joinville, which at prefent belongs to the duke of Orleans, but 
I was foon forced to give them up. M. le marquis d’Argenfon, who had 
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been prefent when I read my foregoing differtation, had the klndnefs to 
Write to the perfon who has the care of thefe archives, and who feerns well 
verfed in the knowledge of ancient deeds. The aniwer M. d’Argenfon 
received, and which he communicated to me, after having read it to the 
Academy, was, that after the moft exa6t refearches, nothing could be found 
relative to the manufcript of the life of St Louis; but only many ancient 
title-deeds of the houfc of Joinville, which may one day ferve to render the 
genealogy we have of that family more exa6t and complete. 

Nearly at this time, I thought I had difcovered in the colle&ions of 
Meflieurs Dupuy, which are in the cabinet of M. le procureur-general 
du parlement, the title of another manufcript of the life of St Louis, by 
Joinville, exifting in the fixteenth century. In the 488th volume of thefe 
colledlions is the original catalogue of the books found in the caftle of 
Moulins in the Bourbonnois, the 29th September 1523, drawn up by Pierre 
Antoine, confeiller au grand confeil, and commiffioner deputed by the king 
to put his feal on all the effe6ts belonging to the duke of Bourbon, conftable 
of France. The books thus catalogued were delivered to the king’s 
commiffioner by Matthieu Efpinette, who had the care of the duke’s 
library, and the catalogue is figned by both. 

In running over this catalogue, I found the work of the lord de 
Joinville pointed out in thefe terms,—‘ Les Chroniques de Monjkur Sainct 
Lays, roy de France, en papier d la main' The name of Joinville, it is true, 
is omitted in the catalogue; but it is not the lefs certain that it is his work 
alone that it is intended to denote, for of all the lives of St Louis, whether 
printed or manufcript, that are known to us, that which the lord de Joinville 
wrote is the only one that has the title ©f Chronicles of St Louis. But 
although the manufcript of Moulins augments the number of thofe that 
have been known in former times, and although it ftrengthens the proof 
1 have drawn from exifting manufcripts, that Joinville had in truth written 
the life of St Louis, neverthelefs the catalogue wherein it is announced does 
not afford us any light which may enable us to recover it; for the fate of 
the library of the dukes of Bourbon at Moulins is equally unknown to us 
as that of the colle&ion of books which the dukes of Guile had made in 
their caftle of Joinville. 
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It was referved for one of the members of the Academy to have the 
happinefs of recovering and making known the only manufcript which 
perhaps at this day exifts of the hiftory of Joinville. 

M. de la Curne de Sainte Palaye, in the courfe of a journey undertaken 
from his love of letters, had remembered when paffing through Lucca, that 
another learned man, on his return from Italy, had fpoken to him of a 
manufcript of Joinville which he thought he had feen in the library of the 
fenator Fiorentini. On_ this information, M. de Sainte Palaye eagerly 
examined all the manufcripts of this library, and having in fa6t difcovered 
this manufcript of Joinville, took as many notes of it as his time would 
allow of, and has had the kindnefs to communicate them to me. 

This manufcript is a fmall folio on vellum and fairly written, but feems 
to be only of the beginning of the fixteenth century. It is in feveral places 
ornamented with miniatures, one of which reprefents the king in his bed 
fpeaking to the lord de Joinville, who is dictating to a fecretary. The 
others reprefent the principal a&ions of the life of St Louis, and are headed 
with titles fomewhat like the following,— 4 Comment le roy fut prins, 
comment il monta fur mer pour revenir en France,’ &c. There are likewife 
in this book efcutcheons, the firft and fourth quarterings of which are, 
Lorraine, Bar, Jerufalem, &c. and in the fecond and third France, with a 
bend gules, charged with three lioncels argent. 

It is certain that thefe are the arms of the firft owner of the book, and 
the name of this perfon is not difficult to be difcovered; for it was doubtlefs 
Antoinette de Bourbon, daughter to Francis de Bourbon, count de 
Vendome by Adrienne d’EftouteviHe, his fecond wife. This princefs was 
married, the 9th June 1513, to Claude de Lorraine, firft duke of Guile. 
Hence it follows that in the efcutcheon of her arms, lhe was intit ed to bear 
in the firft and fourth quarters, Lorraine, in right ol her hulband, and in tue 
fecond and third Bourbon-Vendome, from being of that branch of the royal 
family. 

If my readers will have the goodnefs to recolleA that I faid in the firft 
part of this differtation, that the manufcript of Joinville, which Louis 
Laflere had made ufe of in 1541, had been lent him by Antoinette de 
Bourbon duchefs of Guife, they will be fully convinced it muft be the fame 
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manufcript as that at Lucca. It would be a weak objection to fay tbs 
writing of this manufcript is but of the fixteenth century; and the language 
the fame, as was fpoken in France at the beginning of the reign of Francis I.; 
for we may readily believe that when the duchefs of Guife found in the 
cattle of Joinville, which belonged to her hufband, an original manufcript 
of the life of St Louis, fhe wiflied to have a copy of it, which would be 
more eattly read, and the meaning of the author better underftood. This is 
the more probable becaufe the book was doubly interefting to the duchefs 
of Guile : on the one hand, it was the life of a king from whom the was 
defcended by the male line ; and, on the other, the author of this life was 
one of the maternal anceftors of the duke her hufband. 

Although the copyift, whom the duchefs of Guife employed, has put the 
work of Joinville into a more modern ftyle, he has been very far from 
imitating the other copyifts, who have taken the liberty of altering and 
interpolating the text of thofe manufcripts from which the editions of 
Joinville have been taken, which interpolations I have before detailed. By 
comparing fome of the paffages which M. de St Palaye has copied from the 
Lucca manufcript with the editions publifhed by Antoine Pierre and 
Menard, it is clear that in this manufcript nothing has been vifibly added, 
as in the printed copies; and hence I think I have a right to conclude that 
the copyift of the Lucca manufcript, feeking only to render his author 
intelligible, has folely changed the ftyle, and has punctually followed as to 
the reft what was in the manufcript under his eyes, which ought to make 
this manufcript ftill more precious. 

One of the principal objections that have been made againft the 
authenticity of the hiftory of St Louis by Joinville, is grounded on the 
dedicatory epiftle add retted to Louis Hutin, as it is found in the editions of 
Menard and Du Cange, wherein this prince is called ‘ fils de tres digne et 
ties lainCte memoire le roy St Loys.’ How can it be fuppofed, fay the 
critics, that the lord de Joinville was ignorant that St Louis was great 
grandfather to Louis Hutin, and not his father ?. To folve this difficulty I 
have maintained, in my anfwer, that the paflage had been interpolated. 
The Lucca manufcript determines it in my favour; for we only read in that 
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copy, < A tres noble et tres puHIant roy Loys, fils de roy de France, par la 
grace de Dieu, roy de France et de Navarre, de Champagne et de Brie, 
comte palatin, Jean, fire de Joinville, fes fenefchaux de Champagne,’ &c. 
In all theie expreffions there is nothing but what is right, nothing but what 
might have come from the pen of the lord de Joinville. 

There was alfo another objection made, namely, that Joinville, in this 
fame dedication, is reprefented as faying that he had undertaken at the 
entreaty of the queen, mother to Louis Hutin, to write the life of Saint 
Louis Jim bon efpoux; for it was farther obferved, the queen Margaret, 
widow to St Louis, was grandmother to Louis Hutin, and died nearly 
thirty years before this prince mounted the throne : on the other hand, the 
queen, Jeanne of Navarre, who was the mother of Louis Hutin, could not 
give to St Louis the title of j'on bon efpoux , fince (he was his grand-daughter 
by the mother’s fide. I had conjectured that the words J'on bon efpoux were 
the addition of fome interpolator, and my conjecture is confirmed by the 
Lucca manufcript. 

This is the beginning of the dedication, as M. de St Palaye has copied 
it from the manufcript, ‘ Chier fire, je vous fais a favoir que madame la 

roine, voftre mere,.me pria, que je lui fide faire un livre des fainCtes 

paroles, et des beaux fais de noftre roy fainCt Loys/ 

It is immediately after thefe words that the lord de Joinville adds, 
according to the fame manufcript, that he fhall divide his work into two 
parts, of which he points out the fubjects; but in the editions of Menard 
and Du Cange, this divifion is referved to a fort of preface, which follows 
the dedicatory epiftle. This difference may give us fome idea of the 
licentioufnefs in which the interpolators indulged themfelves of altering the 
text of Joinville, by adding, tranfpofing, or changing whole pafikges. 
Hence my readers muft not be furprifed at the boldnefs of the conjectures 
that I have offered on other paflages which have been vifibly altered in the 
printed copies. 

The conclufion of the dedication in the Lucca manufcript is very 

different from that in our editions; for whereas we read in the latter_ 

' Et P arce <l ue a vous tf es excellent et puiffant feigneur, qui eftes 
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aifne filz et hoir, et qul avez fuccede au royaume apres Ie dit felgneur roy 
St Loys, voftre pere, envoye le livret, comme cognoiflant que a nul autre 
vif plus que a vous n’appartient de l’avoir, affin que,’ &c. we read, on the 
contrary, in the manuscript,—* Or dis-je a vous fire roy de Navarre, que 

je promis a madame la royne, voftre mere.que je ferois ce livre, 

et pour ne manquer a remplir ma promefie, 1’ay fait; et pour ce que je ne 
voi nul qui ft bien le doive avoir comme vous qui eftes fon hoir, je vous 
envoye le; pour ce que vous et voftre frere et touts les autres qui l’orront, 

y puiflent prendre de bons exemples, et les exemples mettre en. 

pour que Dieu et noftre dame I’aye en fon gre.’ 

It is not ftrange that in reading the life of St Louis in the common 
editions, we fhould be embarrafled to difcover how Joinville could have faid 
to the king, Louis Hutin, that he was the eldeft fon to St Louis, and had 
Succeeded him on the throne. I had fufpedted that this phrafe was the 
work of an interpolator, and the Lucca manufcript completely clears away 
any difficulty that might have remained on this paflage. 

We fee from this manufcript, that the lord de Joinville had faid to Louis 
Hutin, when he was but king of Navarre (that is, during the lifetime of 
Philippe le bel), that he had promifed the queen his mother (Jeanne de 
Navarre) to write the life of St Louis; that, although that princefs was 
dead, he had not failed to keep his word, and that feeing, no one to whom 
this work could fo legitimately belong as to Louis Hutin, fon and heir to 
queen Jeanne, he had fent it to him that he might profit from the good 
examples that St Louis had left. This manufcript, therefore, plainly Shews 
the extreme ignorance of the interpolators of the work of Joinville, who 
have carried it fo far as to make Joinville fay that Louis Hutin was the 
immediate heir to St Louis, in a paflage which folely relates to the queen of 
Navarre, and wherein the author lays nothing eHe than that he thinks 
himfelf obliged to fend the book he had compofed by order of this queen 
to Louis Hutin, her fon and heir. 

It may be faid, that the interpolators have been determined to give to 
Louis Hutin the title of fon to St Louis, in every part where Joinville has 
occafion to name him. I will mention another inftance of this, which had 
efcaped me. The lord de Joinville, after having jpokea of the canonization 





of St Louis, relates, toward the end of his book, that being one day in his 
chapel at Joinville, he fancied he faw the holy king with a fmiling 
countenance, and that, having propofed to conduit him to his houfe of 
Chevillon, St Louis had anfwered, ‘ Lord de Joinville, on my faith to you, 
I will not quit this place fo foon, fince I am now here.’ Joinville then adds, 
that .for this reafon he had cauled to be built on the fpot a chapel in honour 
to St Louis. He then continues, ‘ And thefe things I told to my lord Louis 
his fon, in order that, in fulfilling the will of God and of my lord St Louis, 
J might poflefs fome portion of the real body of my lord St Louis,’ &c. 

It is thus in the two laft editions; but in the Lucca manufcript it is,— 
* And thefe things did I relate to my lord the king, Louis, who inherits his 
name; and I think he will do the will of God and of our holy king, if, 
through his means, I may obtain fome relics of the real body of Saint 
Louis.’ 

We may judge from this fample of the exa&nefs of the Lucca manufcript, 
and of the ufe it may be of in publifhing a new edition of Joinville, free 
from the interpolations that disfigure all the preceding ones. The grand 
collection of the french hiftorians now publifhing affords a good opportunity 
of thinking of this new edition; and I am perfuaded that, under a miniftry 
attentive to the progrefs of letters, the learned editors will not have caufe to 
complain of negleCt in furnifhing them with materials to enrich their 
collection with fo important a piece of hiftory. They will thereby enjoy an 
advantage M. du Cange fighed for in vain; and fhould it be impoffible to 
acquire the manufcript itfelf, there certainly would not be any difficulty in 
obtaining a faithful copy of it, from which may be given a corrected text of 
the life of St Louis. 

My readers may, perhaps, be curious to know how a manufcript of this 
value could have paffed from France to Italy* but M. de St Palaye could 
not, on this head, give me any information. In my own opinion, I imagine 
it may have been tranfported among the furniture and books of Charles de 
Lorraine, duke of Guife, great-grandfon to Antoinette de Bourbon, when, 
in 1630, this prince being forced to quit the kingdom, fixed his refidence at 
Florence. After his death in 1640, his furniture may have been fold, and 
the manufcript of Joinville would have had the lame fate. It is fortunate for 
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vrs, that the frequent changes in private libraries, which have annihilated the 
greater part of the manufcripts they contained, have not caufed the lofs of 
this alfo. It is to be wiftied, for the fake of literature, that it may now be 
fecurely depofited where nothing could be feared from fimilar changes. 

Before I conclude, I hope to be permitted to make fome obfervations on 
what I have before faid refpe6ting the liberty the copyifts and editors have 
taken to alter the ftyle of Joinville, and on the manufcript life of St Louis, 
of which I have given fo long a detail. Some time before Claude Menard 
publifhed his fecond edition of Joinville, the learned had noticed the 
alterations made in the author’s ftyle. Antoine Laval, in his ‘ Deffeins 
de Profeflions nobles et politiques,’ thus fpeaks,—‘ Et f 9 ay mauvais gre a 
ceux qui m’ ont otee la vraye chronique du fire de Joinville, chambellan de 
St Louis, et nous l’ont corrige en ndtre Francis. Ses vieux termes l’euflent 
plus autorife, et nous euflent montre comme on parloit an ce tans la.’ 

But before Antoine Laval, Pafquier, infinitely more learned than him 
in french antiquities, had remarked, ‘ that when there was a good book 
com poled by our anceftors, and it was necefiary to tranfcribe it, the copyifts 
copied it, not according to the fimple language of the author, but according 
to their own.’ Pafquier proves this from inftances in the romance of the 
Role, the chronicle of Ville-hardouin, and the ordinance of Saint Louis 
before mentioned, which he fays he has feen diverfified into as many different 
ftyles as poffible. Thus, therefore, as the alteration of the language cannot 
authorife any one to treat as fuppofititious works the ordinance of St Louis, 
the chronicle of Ville-hardouin, or the romance of the Rofe, neither can 
the life of St Louis by Joinville be confidered as a modern romance becaufe 
the ftyle has been changed. 

With regard-to the manufcript life of St Louis written by the confeflor 
to queen Margaret, and to her daughter Blanche of France, I have fhewn 
that the pieces on which the author grounded this life were the judicial 
inquefts taken before the commiffioners delegated by the pope for the 
canonization of this holy monarch, and that the lord de Joinville was 
among the witnefles heard at this inqueft; but I forgot to add, that this 
lord afterward mentioned in his hiftory of St Louis, the depofitions he had 
made long before in the prefence of the pope’s commiffioners. This is 
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what he fays,—* Shortly after, there came to Paris, by orders frorft the holy 
father at Rome, a prelate who was archbiftiOp of Rouen, accompanied by 
another bifhop, and they proceeded to St Denis in France; at which place 
they remained a confiderable time holding an inqueft on the life, acls and 
miracles of the good king, St Louis. They fummohed me to appear before 
them, and I there Raid two days, that they might learn from me all that 
I knew on die fubjeCL When they had there, and every where elfe, made 
fufficient inquiries concerning the good king f>t Louis, they returned to 
Rome, and carried the inqueft with them.’ 

The perfect agreement which runs through the hiftory of the lord de 
Joinville with that written by the confeflbr to queen Margaret, is a 
Convincing proof of the veracity of the recitals we read in the work of 
the fenefchal of Champagne, and very rarely are fo many proofs united to 
allure to an author a work publilhed under his name. 

My fall remark is, that M. du Cange, who was unacquainted with this 
manufcript life of St Louis, has advanced, in his obferva'tions on Joinville, 
firft, That the delegates from the pope had employed twelve years to make 
their inqueft on the life and miracles of St Louis; fecondly. That this 
inqueft having commenced in the year 1273, the archbilhop of Rouen 
Jiiuft have been Odon Rigaud, and the fecond delegate the 'bifhop dF 
Auxerre of the name of Erard. All thefe conjectures are equally falle, 
for the manufcript life of St Louis tells us that the inquett -commenced In 
the month of May 1282, and that it was terminated in March 1283, not 
continuing a complete year. We perceive in it alio, that the archbilhop of 
Rouen and the bifhop ofAuxerre both bore the name of William. The 
miftakes which happen to fo learned a man as M. du Cange "ought to make 
us cautious, notto 'eftablifti fafts on fimple conjectures^ 
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BY JOHiN LORD OF JOINVJLLE, HIGH SENESCHAL OF CHAMPAGNE, 


To the.moji nable^, mofi.txwUmt, mdmof PQtefit Prince, Louis fon to the 
King Splint Louis, of mafi renowned and holy memory, by the grq,cp 
trf God, King of France and Navarre, find Count Palatine of 
Champagne and Brie, JoJm Lord of Jpinville, Semfchal of Champagne , 
fends health, wijhing,that, at his prayer, Jefup may anpint him with 
holylove. 

May it pieafe you to know, moft noble and potent lord, that ray, late 
tnoft excellent lady your mother, whofe foul ,may Gpd pardon ! from the 
great; affection (he bore me, and from her knowing with how much loyalty 
and love I had ferved and attended the deceafed king, St Louis, hot fppule, 
in feverai countries, had mofteameftly entreated me, that in honour to God* 
I would collect and write a fmall book or treatife of the holy actions and 
layings 9 f the above-mentioned king St Louis. This I very humbly 
promifed her to execute to the bed of my power; and bccaufe you, my 
moft excellent, and potent lord, arc his eldeft fon and heir, ,.and have 
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fucceeded to the crown and kingdom of our late lord and king, Saint 
Louis, I fend this book to you, not knowing any one living to whom it 
can more properly belong, in order that you and all others who may read 
it, or hear it read, may profit by imitating the examples and deeds which 
it contains, and may God our Father and Creator be worfhipped and 
honoured by it. 


PREFA€E» 

In the name of the molt holy and moll fovereign Trinity, the Father, Sons 
and Holy Ghoft, I John lord of Joinville, high fteward of Champagne, do* 
indite (x), and caufe to be formed into a book, the life and moft pious 
a6ts and fayings of my late lord, Saint Louis king of France, from what 
I perfonally faw or heard during the fpace of fix whole years that 1 was in 
his company, as well in the holy expedition and pilgrimage beyond fea as 
fince our return thence. This book will be divided into two parts. The 
firft will {hew how the above-mentioned king, St Louis, governed himlelf 
according to the precepts of God and of our holy mother the church, to. 
the profit and advancement of his kingdom. 

The feeond part will fpeak of his gallant chivalry and deeds of arms,, 
that the one may follow the other, to enlighten and exalt the under (landings, 
of fuch as {hall read or hear it. The contents of both parts will ihew 
plainly that no man of his time, from the beginning of his reign unto the. 
end of it, ever lived a more godly or confcientious life than he did. 

It feems, however, to me, that fufficient reipe&i has not been {hewn 
him, inafmueh as he has not been ranked among the martyrs, for the: 
great vexations he fuffered on his pilgrimage for the honour of the Crois. 
during the fix years that I attended him; for, as our Lord God died for the. 
human race on the crofs, fo in like manner died the good king, St Louis* 
at Tunis, with the crofs on his breaft. Becaufe nothing is to be. preferred, 
to the falvation of the foul, l {hall begin this firft part which {'peaks ol his? 
righteous do&rine and holy converfation, which is food tor the Ibul, 
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FIRST PART 


X HIS holy man, king St Louis, loved and feared God during his life above' 
all things, and, as is very apparent, was in confequence favoured in all his 
works. As I have before faid that our God died for his people, fo in like 
manner did St Louis feveral times rifle his life and incur the greateft dangers- 
for the people of his realm, as fhall be touched on hereafter. 

The good king, being once dangeroufly ill at Fontainebleau, faid to my 
lord Louis, his eldeft fon (n); ‘ Fair fon,. I befeech thee to make thyfelf 
beloved by the people of thy kingdom; for, in truth, I fhould like better 
that a Scotlman (hi), frefh from Scotland, or from any other diftant and 
unknown country, fhould govern the fubjedts of my realm well and loyally, 
than that thou ihouldeft rule them wickedly and reproachfully.’ 

The holy king loved truth fo much, that even to the Saracens and 
infidels, although they were his enemies, he would never lie, nor break his 
word in any thing he had promifed them, as fhall be noticed hereafter. 
With regard to his food, he was extremely temperate; for I never in my 
whole life heard him exprefs a wifh for any delicacies in eating or drinking,, 
like to many rich men, but he fat and took patiently whatever was let 
before him. 

In his converfation he was remarkably chafte ; for I never heard him, at 
any time, utter an indecent word, nor make ufe of the devil’s name, which* 
however, is now very commonly uttered by every one, but which I firmly 
believe is fo far from being agreeable to God, that it is highly difpleafing to 
him. 

He mixed his wine with water, by meafure, according to the ftrengtft 
of it, and what it would bear. He once afked me, when at Cyprus, why 
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I did not mix water with my wine. I anfwered what the phyficians and 
furgeons had told me, that I had a large head and a cold ftomach, which 
would not bear it. But the good king replied, that they had deceived me, 
and advifed me to add water; for that if I did not learn to do fo when 
young, and was to attempt it in the decline of life, the gout, and other 
diforders, which I might have in my ftomach, would greatly increafe ; or, 
perhaps, by drinking pure wine, in old age, I fhould frequently intoxicate 
myfelf; and that it was a beaftly thing for an honourable man to make 
himfeif drunk. 

My good lord the king alked me at another time, if I fhould with to 
•be honoured in this world, and afterward to gain paradife; to which I 
anfwered, that I ftiould with it were fo. 4 Then,’ replied he, 4 be careful never 
'knowingly to do or fay any thing difgraceful, that fhould it become 
public, you may not have to bluth, and be aihamed to fay I have done this, 
or I have faid that. 1 In like manner he told me never to give the lie, or 
contradict rudely whatever might be faid in my prefence, unlefs it fhould be 
-finful or difgraceful to fuffer it, for oftentimes contradiction caufes coarfe 
replies and harih words, that bring on quarrels, which create bloodfhed, 
-and are the means of the deaths of thoufands. 

He alfo laid, that everyone Ihould drefs and equip himfeif according to 
his rank in life, and his fortune, in order that the prudent and elders of this 
world may not reproach him, by faying fuch a one has done too much, and 
that the youth may not remark, that fuch a one has done too little, and 
difhonours his ftation in fociety. On this fubjeCt, I remember once the 
good lord king, father to the king now on the throne, fpeaking of the pomp 
aof drefs, and the embroidered coats of arms that are now daily common in 
the armies. I faid to the prefent king, that when I was in the holy, land 
With his father, and in his army, I never faw one fingle embroidered coat, 
or ornamented faddle, in the polfeffion of the king, his father, or of any 
other lord. He anfwered, that he had done wrong in embroidering his 
arms; and that he had feme coats that had coft him eight hundred livres 
parifis. I replied, that he would have a£ted better if he had given them ift 
charity, and had his drefs made of .good feudal, (iv)'lined .and ftrengthened 
with his arms, -like as the-king, his father, had done,. 
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The good king, once calling me to him, laid he wanted to talk with? 
me, on account of the quicknefs of underftanding lie knew I poflefled.. 
In the prefence of feveral, he added,—‘ I have ealled thefe two monks, 
and before them alk you this queftion refpeifting God/ * Senefchal, 
what is God ?’ ‘ Sire,’ replied I, ‘ he is fo fupremely good, nothing can 

exceed him.’ ‘ In truth/ anfwered the king, ‘ that is well laid, for 
your anfwer is written in the little hook I have in my hand. I will put 
another queftion to you, whether yon had rather be ‘ mezeau et ladre/ (v) 
off have committed, or be about to commit, a mortal fin ?’ But I, who 
would not tell a lie, replied, * that I would rather have committed thirty' 
deadly fins than be a leper.’ 

When the two friars were gone away, he called me to him alone, making: 
rhe fit at his feet, and faid,—‘ How could you dare to make the anfwer you, 
did to my iaft queftion?’ When I replied, ‘ Were I to anfwer it again,- 
I lhould repeat the fame thing/ he inftantly faid,—‘ Ah, foul mufart! (vi) ; 
Mufart, you are deceived; for you muft know there can be no leprofy fo, 
filthy as deadly fin, and the foul that is guilty of fuch is like the devil in hell. 
It is very true/ he added, ‘ that when the leprous man is dead, he is cured of 
that diforder; but when the man who has committed a deadly fin dies, he is 
not allured for certain that he had fufficiently repented of it before his death> 
to induce the goodnefs of God to pardon him : for which eaufe, he muft' 
have great fears left this leprofy of fin may endure for a length of.time, even, 
fo long as God may -remain in paradife. c 

* I therefore entreat of you, firft for the love of God, and next for the 
affection you bear me, that you retain in your heart what I have laid, and 
that yon wodld much father prefer having your body covered with the moft 
filthy leprofy than fuffer your foulto commit a fingk. deadly fin, Which is .of 
all things the moft infamous/ 

He then inquired if I waflied the feet of the poor on holy Thurfday.. 
0n which I faidj—‘ Oh, for fhame no; and never will 1 wafti the feet of 
fuch fellows/ * This is in truth/ replied he, ‘ very ill faid, for you fhouldi 
never hold in difdain what God did for our inftru£lion ; for He who is- 
Lord and Mafter of the univerfe, on that fame day,-holy Thurfday, wafhed: 
the feet-of all his apoftles, telling them, that he who was t^eir Mafter “had> 
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thus done, that they, in like manner, might do the fame to each other. 
I therefore beg of you, out of love to him firft, and then from your regard 
to me, that you would accuftom yourfelf to do fo.’ 

He loved every one who, with uprightnefs of heart, feared and loved 
God; infomuch that' from the great reputation he had heard of my brother 
fir Gilles de Bruvn (vn), who was not a Frenchman, for his fear and love 
of God, as was the truth, he appointed him conftable of France. 

In like manner, from the favourable report which he had heard of mafter 
Robert de Sorbon (vm) being a courageous and difcreet man, he made him 
one of his perfonal attendants, and permitted him to partake of his table. 
One time, as we were fitting near each other, and eating and drinking at 
the king’s table, we converfed together in a low voice (ix), which the good 
king obferving, reprimanded us by faying,—‘ You a£t wrong thus to 
whifper together: fpeak out, that your companions may not fufpedl you 
are talking of them to their difadvantage, and railing at them. When 
eating in company if you have any things to fay that are pleafant and 
agreeable, fity them aloud, that every one may hear them: if not, be 
filent.’ 

When the good king was in a cheerful mood, he frequently put 

queftions to me in the prefence of mafter Robert; and once he faid,_ 

* Senefchal, now tell me the reafon why a difcreet man is of more worth than 
a valiant man ?’ Upon this, a noify difpute arofe between mafter Robert and 
me; and when we had long argued the queftion, the good king thus gave 
his judgment,—‘ Mafter Robert, I ftiould not only like to have the reputat.on 
of a difcreet man, but to be fo in reality, and your other diftin£lions 
you may keep; for diferetion is of fuch value, that the very word fills the 
mouth. On the contrary,’ added the good king, ‘ it is moft wicked to 
take the goods of others; for the furrendering of them to their rightful 
owners is fo grievous that the pronouncing of it tears the palate, from the 
number of rrr’s that are in the word; which rrr’s fignify the rents of the 
devil, who daily draws to him all thofe who wiih to give away the chattels 
of others they have feized upon(x). The devil does this with much 
fiibtilty, for he ieduces the ufurers and defpoilers, and urges them to give 
iheir uluries and rapines to the church, in honour of God, which they ought 
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to reftore to the proper owners, who are well known to them.’ When thus 
converfing, he told me to fay in his name to king Thibaut his fon-in-law (xi), 
that he muft look well to his aitions, and not overcharge his foul, thinking to 
acquit himfelf by the large fums which he gave, or ihould leave to the 
monaftery of father-preachers in Provins ; for the difcreet man, as long as 
he lives, ought to a6t like to the faithful executor of a will (xn). Firft, 
he ought to reftore and make amends for any wrongs or mifdeeds done 
to others by thedeceafed; and from the refidueof the fortune of the dead he 
Ihould give alms to the poor, in the name of God, as the Scripture plainly 
fheweth. 

The holy king was, one whitfun-holidays, at Corbeil, accompanied 
by full three hundred knights, and alfo by mafter Robert de Sorbon and 
myfelf. After dinner thd* king went into the meadow above the chapel, 
to fpeak with the earl of Brittany (xm), father to the prefent duke, 
whofe foul may God receive! when mafter Robert, taking hold of my 
mantle, in the prefence of the king and the noble company, aiked my 
opinion, whether if the king Ihould feat himfelf in this meadow, and I were 
to place myfelf on a bench above him, I Ihould, or Ihould not, be 
blameable; to which I anfwered, ‘ Yes, moft certainly.’ ‘ Why then,’ added 
he, 4 do not you think yourfelf blame-worthy for being more richly drefled 
than the king ?’ ‘ Mafter Robert,’ replied I, ‘ faving the king’s honour and 
yours, I am in this refpedt blamelefs; for the drefs I wear, fuch as you fee 
it, was left me by my anceftors, and I have not had it made from my own 
authority. It is you, on the contrary, that deferve being reprimanded ; for 
you who are defcended from bond-men (xiv), on both fides, have quitted 
the drefs of your anceftors, and have clothed yourfelf in finer camlet (xv) 
than what the king now wears.’ 

I then took hold of his lurcoat (xvi) and compared it with what the 
king had on, laying, 4 Now fee, if I did not tell the truth.’ The king, 
upon this, undertook the defence of mafter Robert, , and to favehis honour 
as much as he could, declared the very great humility he poffefled, and how 
kind he was to every one. 

After this converfation, the good king called to him my lord Philip, 
father to the king now on the throne, and king Thibaut, his fon-in-law, 
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and, feating himfelf at the door of his oratory, he put his hand on the 
ground, and faid to his fons, 4 Seat yourfelves here near me, that you may 
be out of fight.’ *■ Ah, fir,’ replied they, ‘ excufe us, if you pleafe; for it 
would not become us to fit fo clofe to you.’ The king, then addrefling me, 
faid, * Senefchal, fit down here,’ which I did, and fo near him that my 
robe touched his. Having made them fit down hy my fide,- he faid, ‘ You- 
have behaved very ill, being my children, in not inftantly obeying what I 
ordered of you; and take care that this never happen again.* They 
anfwered, that they would be cautious it fliould not. 

Then turning towards me, he faid, that he had called us to him to 
confefs to me that he had been in the wrong in taking the part of mafter 
Robert; ‘ but,’ continued he, ‘ I did fo from feeing him fo much confounded,. 
that he had need of my afliftance : you muft not, however, think or believe 
that I did it from the conviction of his being in the right; for, as the 
fenefchal faid, every one ought to drefs himfelf decently, in order to be more 
beloved by his wife, and more efteemed by his dependants. ’ The wife man 
fays, we ought to drefs ourfelves in fuch manner that the more obferving 
part of mankind may not think we clothe ourfelves too. grandly, nor the 
younger part fay we drefs too meanly.. 

You fhall now hear a matter of information which the good king made me 
to underftand. When returning from Aha we were driven near to- the ifle of 
Cyprus by a wind called Garb un (xvn), which is not one of the principal winds 
that rule the fea; and our vefljbl (truck with fuch force on a rock, as frightened ■ 
our failors, who, in defpair, tore their clothes and beards. The good- king 
leaped out of his. bed. bare-footed, with only a gown on, and ran to throw 
himfelf on his. knees before the holy facrament (xvm), like one inftantly 
expecting death. Shortly after, the weather became calm. On the morrow 
the king called me and- faid, ‘ Senefchal, know that G,od has fhewn, tp us 
a, part of his great power; for one of thefe trifling winds, which, i'carcely 
deferves a name, had ajbmoft drowned the king of France, his queen, 
children and family; and St Anemone declares, they are the menaces of 
our Lord, as if God had faid, ‘ Now fee and feel that if I had willed it, 
you would all have been drowned.’ The good, king added, * Lord God, 
why doft thou menace us ? for the threat thou uttered is neither for thy 
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Tionour nor profit; and if thou hkdfl drowned us all, thou would ft not have 
been richer nor poorer : thy menaces, therefore, mud be intended for our 
advantage, and not for thine, if we be capable of underftanding and 
knowing them. By thefe threatenings,’ faid the holy king, ‘ we ought to 
know, that if we have in us the fmalieft thing difpleafing to God, we 
fhould inflantly drive it from us; and, in like manner, we fhould diligently 
perform every thing that we fuppofe would give him pleafure and 
fatisfa&ion. If we thus act, our Lord will give us more in this world and 
in the next than we ourfelves can imagine. But fhould we adt otherwife, 
he will do to us as the mailer does to his wicked fervant; for if the wicked 
fervant will not correct hirafelf, in confequence of the menaces he receives, 
his mailer punifhes him in his body, and in his goods until death, or farther 
were it polfible. In fuchwife will our Lord punilh the perverfe finner who 
fhali not be reclaimed by the threats which he hears; and he will be the 
more heavily llricken in body and goods.’ 

This holy king, and good man, took infinite pains, as you fhali hear, to 
make me firmly believe the Chriltian laws which God has given us. He 
faid, we fhould fo punctually believe every article of the faith, that for any 
thing that may be done againfl us perfonally, we ought not to a£t or fay 
any thing contrary to them. He added, that the enemy of mankind, the 
devil, is fo fubde, that when any perfons are near dying, he labours with 
all his power to make them depart with doubts of the articles of our faith ; 
for he knows well that he cannot deprive a man of the good works which 
he may have done ; and that he lofes the foul if the man die in the true- 
belief of the catholic faith. For this reafon, every one fhould be on his 
guard, and have fuch a fleady belief, that he may fay to the enemy when 
he comes to tempt him, ‘ Go thy way, thou enemy of mankind: thou lhalt 
never take from me what I fo firmly believe, namely, the articles of my 
religion, I had rather that thou fhouldefl cut off all the members of my 
body; for I am determined to live and die in the faith.’ Whoever acts 
thus, conquers the enemy with the flafF with which he meant to flay him. 

The good king, however, faid that faith in God was of fuch a nature 
that we ought to believe in it implicitly, and fo perfectly as not to depend 
on hearfay. He then afked me if I knew the name of my father. 
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I anfwered, that his name was Simon. And how do you know that ? faid 
he. 1 replied, that I was certain of it, and believed it firmly, becaufe my 
mother had told it me feveral times. Then, added he, you ought perfedtly 
to believe the articles of the faith which the apoftles of our Lord have 
teftified to you, as you have heard the credo chaunted every Sunday. He 
told me that a bifhop of Paris, whofe Chriftian name was William (xix), 
informed him that a very learned man in facred theology once came to 
converfe with, and confult him; and that when he firft opened his cafe he 
wept raoft bitterly. The bifhop faid to him, ‘ Mafter, do not thus lament 
and bewail, for there cannot be any (inner, however enormous, but that God 
has the power to pardon.’ * Ah,’ replied the learned man, ‘ know, my 
lord bifhop, that I cannot do any thing but weep; for I am much afraid 
that, in one point, I am an unbeliever, in not being well affured with 
refpedft to the holy facrament that is placed on the altar, according to what 
the holy church teaches and commands to be believed. This is what my 
mind cannot receive; and I believe,’ added he, ‘ that it is caufed by the 
temptation of the enemy.’ 

‘ Mafter,’ anfwered the bifhop, ‘ now tell me when the enemy thus 
tempts you, or leads you into this error, is it pleafing to you ?’ ‘ Not at all** 
faid he ; ‘ on the contrary, it is very difgufting, and difpleafes me more, 
than I can teH you.’ 

‘ Well, 1 afk you again,’ faid the bifhop, * if ever you accepted of 
money or worldly goods, to deny, with your mouth, the holy facrament on; 
the altar, or the other facraments of the church ?’ ‘ You may be truly 
affured,’ anfwered the learned man, ‘ that I have never accepted' money, or 
worldly goods, for fuch purpofes; and that I would rather have my limbs cut 
off, one by one, while I was alive, than in any way to deny thele facraments. 

The bifhop then remonftrated with him on the great merit winch he 
gained in the fufferings of fuch temptations, and added, ‘ You. know, 
mafter, that the king of France is now carrying on a war againft the king 
of England; You, know, likewife, that the caftle fituated neareft: to the 
frontiers of each monarch, is la Rochelle, in- Poitou; now tell me, if the 
good king of France was to nominate you governor of the caftle of la 
Rochelle, on the frontiers, and to- make me governor of the caftle o£ 
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Montlehery, which is in the heart of France, to whom would the king, at 
the end of the war, feel himfelf moft obliged, you or me, for having 
prevented the lofs of his caftles ?’ 

* Certainly, fir,’ replied the learned men, ‘ I fhould fuppofe it would be 
me, and for this good reafon, that I had well guarded la Rochelle, as being 
in a more dangerous fituation.’ * Matter,’ anfwered the bifhop, ‘ I aflure 
you that my heart is like the cattle of Montlehery; for I am perfectly 
convinced of the truth refpe<5ting the holy facrament difplayed on the altar, 
as well as the other facraments, without having the moft trifling doubt on 
their fubje£t. I mutt however tell you, that whatever good-will God the 
Creator bears me, becaufe I believe his commandments without doubting, he 
will have double fatisfacfion in you, for having preferved to him your heart 
in the midft of perplexity and tribulation; and that for no earthly good* 
nor for any diftrefs that adverfity might bring on your body, you would 
ever deny or abandon your faith in his religion. It is for this reafon, 1 fay, 
that your ftate is more pleafing to him than mine ; and I am much rejoiced 
thereat, and entreat that you will keep it in your remembrance, for he will 
fuccour you in your diftrefs,’ 

The learned man, on hearing thefe words, threw himfelf on his knees 
before the bifhop^ and felt his mind much at eafe, and was well contented 
with the biftiop’s comfortable advice. 

The holy king related to me (xx) that the Albigeois once came to the 
count de Montfort, who was guarding that country for the king, and defired 
he would come and fee the body of our Saviour, which had become flefh 
and blood in the hands of the officiating prieft, to their very great 
aftonifhment. But the count replied,:—‘ Ye who have doubts refpedting 
the faith may go* thither; but, with regard to me, I implicitly believe every 
thing refpe£ting the holy facrament, according to the doctrines of our holy 
mother church. In return for this faith, I hope to receive a crown greater 
than the angels,, who fee the Divinity face to face, which mutt make therQ: 
firm in their belief.’ 

At another time, the holy king told me, that during a great deputation; 
at the monaftery of Clugny, between the monks and Jews, an ancient 
knight happened to be preient, who requefted the abbot of the monaftery 
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•to allow him to fay a Few words, which with difficulty was granted him. 
The old knight, raffing himfelf on his crutches, defired the mod learned 
clerk and the firft rabbi of the Jews to come near him, which being done, 
the knight put the following queftion to the rabbi: ‘ Do you believe in the 
Virgin Mary, who bore our Saviour Jesus Christ in her womb, and then 
in her arms, and that (he was a virgin when delivered, and is now the mother 
of God ?’ The Jew replied, that he did not believe one word of all this. 
The knight faid,—‘ Very ftupidly haft thou anfwered, and fool-hardy art 
thou, when, difbelieving all I have afked, thou haft entered the monaftery 
and houfe of God, for which truly thou (halt now pay;’ and, lifting up his 
crutch, Ire fmote the Jew fuch a blow on the ear as felled him to the ground. 
The other Jews, feeing their rabbi wounded, fled away, and thus ended the 
deputation between the monks and the Jews. 

The abbot advanced to the knight, and faid, ‘ Sir knight, you have 
done a foolifh thing, in thus (hiking the Jew;’ but the knight anfwered,— 
* You have committed a much greater folly, in permitting fuch an afiembly, 
and fuflering fuch a deputation of errors; for here are numbers of very 
good Chriftians, who might have gone away unbelievers in confequence of 
the arguments of the Jews.’ 

* I therefore tell you,’ continued the king, * that no one, however 
learned or perfect a theologian he may be, ought to difpute with the Jews; 
but the layman, whenever he hears the Chriftian faith contemned, (hould 
defend it, not only by words, but with a (harp-edged fword (xxi), with 
which he (hould ftrike the fcandalizers and dilbelievers, until it enter their 
bodies as far as the hilt.’ 

The king’s mode of living was fuch, that every day he heard prayers 
chaunted, and a mafe of requiem, and then the fervice of the day, according 
to what faint it was dedicated to, was fung. It was his cuftom to repofe 
himfelf daily on his bed after dinner, when he repeated privately, with 
one of his chaplains, prayers for the dead, and every evening he heard 
complines. 

One day a good cordelier friar came to the king, at the caftle of Hieres, 
where we had difembarked, and addrefled him, faying, that he had read in 
the Bible, aud other good books which fpoke of unbelieving princes; bu t 
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that he never found a kingdom of believers or unbelievers was ruined but 
from want of juft ice being duly adminiftered. 4 Now,’ continued the 
cordelier, ‘ let the king, who I perceive is going to France, take care that he 
adminifter ftrkft and legal juftice to his people, in order that our Lord may 
fuffer him to enjoy his kingdom, and that it may remain in peace and 
tranquillity all the days of his life.’ 

It is faid that this difcreet cordelier, who thus lefloned the king-, is buried 
at Marfeilles, where our Lord, through him, does many fair miracles. 

This cordelier would not remain longer with the king than one day, in 
fpite of all the entreaties that were made him. The good king was not 
forgetful of what the friar had told him, to govern his realm loyally 
according to the laws of God, but was anxious that juftice fhould be done 
to all, according to the manner you fhalt hear. 

It was cuftomary after the lord de Neeles (xxn), the good lord de 
Soiflons (xxiii), myfelf, and others that were about the king’s perfon, had 
heard mafs, for us to go and hear the pleadings at the gateway, which is now 
called the Court of Requefts, in the palace at Paris* When the good king 
was in the morning returned from the church, he fent for us, and inquired 
how things had palled, and if there were any matters that required his 
decifion. And when we told him that there were feme, he lent for the 
parties, and afked them why they would not be contented with the fentence 
of his officers, and then inftantly made their differences up to their 
fatisfa<5lion, according to the cuftom of- this godly king. 

Many times have I feen this holy feint, after having heard mafs in the 
furamer,. go and amule himlelf in the wood erf Vincennes ; when, leating 
himfelf at the foot of an oak, he would make us feat ourfelves round about 
him, and every one who wifhed to fpeak with him came thither without* 
ceremony, and without hindrance from any ufher or others. He then 
demanded aloud if there were any who had complaints- to make; and when 
there were fome, he feid, 4 My friends, be filent, and your caufes lhall be 
difpatched one after another (xxiv),’ Then, oftentimes, he called to him the: 
lord Peter de Fontaines (xxv) and the lord Geoffroy de Villette (xxvi), and 
feid to them, ‘ Difpatch thefe caufes;’ and whenever he heard any thing 
that could be amended in the fpeeches of thole who pleaded for others, he 
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ir.oft gracioufly corrected them himfelf. I have likewife feen this good king 
ofttimes come to the garden of Paris drefled in a coat of camlet, a furcoat 
of tyretaine*, without fleeves, and a mantle of black fendal, and have 5 
carpets fpread for us to fit round him, and hear and difcufs the complaints 
of his people with the fame diligence as in the wood of Vincennes. 

I remember all the prelates of France (xxvii) once aflembled at Paris, 
to fpeak with the good St Louis, and to make him a requeft ; which 
when he heard, he went to the palace to hear what they had to fay. The 
meeting being full, it was the bifhop Guy d’Aufeure (xxvm), fon to the lord 
William de Melot, who addreffed the king, by the unanimous aflent of the 
other prelates, as follows: ‘ Sire, know that all thefe prelates who are 
here aflembled in your prefence inftruct me to tell you that you are ruining 
Chriftendom, and that it is finking in your hands.’ 

The king, upon this, crofled himfelf, and faid, ‘ Bifhop, inform me 
how this happens, and by what caufe I’ ‘ Sire,’ anfwered the bifhop, it 
is becaufe no notice is taken of excommunicated perfons; for at this moment 
a man would rather die in a ftate of excommunication than be abfolved, and 
will no way make fatisfa&ion to the church. It is for this reafon, fire, that 
they unanimoufly call on you, in the name of God, and in conformity to 
your duty, that you would be pleafed to command your bailliffs, provofts, 
and other adminiftrators of juftice, that wherever in your realm they fhall 
find any who have been excommunicated a whole year and a day, they 
conftrain him to be abfolved, by the feizure of his goods.’ 

The holy man replied, that he would moft cheerfully order this to be 
done to every one who fhould be found unjuft towards the church, or 
towards his parents. The bifhop faid, it only belonged to them to be 
acquainted with their own caufe of complaint. To this, the good king 
laid, he would not a£t otherwife, and that it would be blameable before 
God, and againft reafon, to force thofe who had been injured by churchmen 
to abfolve themfelves without being heard in their own defence. And he 
quoted, as an example, the count of Brittany, excommunicated as he was, 


* Tyretaine, Tireteine,—a woollen fluff ufed in the prefent times, that took its name from the 
<tpwn of Tyr t.—GloJf. to Capperonier’s edition of Joinville, 
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having pleaded for feven years againft the prelates of Brittany, and at laft 
brought the bufinefs before our holy father the pope, who gave judgment 
againft them in favour of the count. ‘ Now, Ihould I have conftrained the 
count to feek ablolution inftantly after the expiration of the firft year, he 
would have been forced to allow to thefe prelates their demands whether he 
would or not, and I Ihould, by fo doing, have behaved wickedly towards 
God and towards the count of Brittany.’ 

After the prelates had heard this, they were fatisfied with the favourable 
anfwer the king had made them; and from that time I have never heard 
that there was further queftion about it. 

The peace which St Louis made with the king of England (xxix) was 
contrary to the opinion of his whole council, who faid to him,—‘ Sire, it 
feems to us that you are doing wrong to your realm by giving up fo much 
of its territory to the king of England, to which he appears to us not 
to have any right, fince his father loft it by a legal fentence. The king 
replied, that he knew well the king of England had no right to it; but 
that, for a good reafon, he thought he was bound to give it to him, adding, 
* We have married two filters: our children, therefore, are coufins-german, 
and it is fitting that there Ihould be union among us. It has likewife given 
me great pleafure to make peace with the king of England, for he is at 
prefent my vaflal, which was not the cafe before.’ 

The uprightnefs of this good king was very apparent in the cafe of the 
lord Reginald de Trie (xxx), who brought to the holy man letters which 
declared he had given to the heirs of the countefs of Boulogne, lately 
deceafed, the county of Dammartin, which letters were disfigured and the 
feals broken (xxxi). All that remained of the feals were one half of the 
legs of the king’s effigies and the chantel (xxxii) on which the royal feet 
were placed. 

The king (hewed thefe letters to us who were of his council, to have 
our advice on the occafion. We were unaniraoufly of opinion that the 
king was not bounden to put thefe letters into execution, and that the 
perfons mentioned in them ought not to enjoy that county. The king 
inftantly called to him John Sarrazin (xxxm) his chamberlain, and alked 
for the letter which he had commanded him to draw up. When he had 
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examined it, he looked at the feat, and at the remains of that on the letters 
of fir Reginald, and then faid to us,—‘ My lords, this is the feal I made 
ufe of before I went to the holy land, and the remnant on thefe letters fo 
much refembles the whole feal that I dare not, without finning againft God 
and reafon, retain the county of Dammartin.’ He then called for the lord 
Reginald de Trie, and faid,—> My fair fir, I reftore to you the county which 
you demand.* 
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SECOND PART. 


Here begins the fecond part of this prefent book, in which, as I have 
before faid, you ftiall hear of grand feats of chivalry. 

In the name of the all-powerful God, this good king, St Louis, as I have 
frequently heard fay, was born (i) on the feaft-day of St Mark the apoftle 
and evangelift. On this day, croffes were carried in proceffions in feveral 
parts of France, and were called The Black Crofles (n), a fort of 
fuperftition among the people, in commemoration of the great multitudes 
who died as it were crucified in the expeditions of their holy pilgrimages; 
that is to fay, in Egypt and before Carthage. This caufed much grief and 
moaning in this world, and at prefent there is great joy in paradife among 
thole who died for the faith of God in thefe devout pilgrimages. 

He was crowned (in) the firft Sunday in advent, on which Sunday the 
mafs begins with thefe words, ‘ Ad te levavi animam meam,’ which is as 
much as to fay, ‘ Good Lord God, I have raifed my heart and foul toward 
thee: I put my truft in thee.’ In thefe words the good king had great 
confidence, as refpefting himfelf perfonally, for the great charge he had juft 
undertaken. He had the fulleft truft in God from his infancy to his death; 
for at the end of his latter days, he called upon God and his faints, and 
efpecially on St James and St Genevieve as his interceftors. In return he was 
protected by God, in regard to his foul, from his earlieft years to his death, 
and alfo in rcfpedl to the good doctrine he received from his mother, who 
taught him to believe in God, and to love and fear him, in his youth; nod 
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he has, ever fince that time, lived a virtuous and holy life. His mother 
caufed him to be attended by religious perfons, who preached to him the 
word of God on Sundays and feaft-days. Many times has he related that 
his mother fhould frequently fay that (he would rather he was in his grave, 
than that he fhould commit a mortal fin. 

It was needful that God fhould help him in his youth ; for his mother 
was from Spain, a foreign country, and remained in France without any of 
her own family, relations or friends. The barons of France thus feeing him 
an infant, and his mother a foreigner, without any fupport but from God, 
made the count of Boulogne, uncle to the king juft dead, their leader, andl 
confidered him as their lord and matter. It happened, therefore, after the 
coronation of this good king, that, by way of beginning the rebellion, fome 
of thefe great barons of France required of the queen-dowager, that fhe 
would give them lands appertaining to the crown of France; and becaufe 
fhe would not confent, urging, as an excufe, that it was not for her to 
difmember the kingdom of France contrary to the will of her fon, who was 
now crowned king, thefe barons afiembled at Corbeil. The holy king told 
me, that when he and his mother were at Montlehery, they dared not go 
to Paris until the inhabitants came with a large force of men at arms to 
efcort them thither; and he added, that the whole road from Montlehery to 
Paris was filled on all fides with men at arms, who befought the Lord that 
he would grant the king long life and profperity, and that he would .defend 
him againft all his enemies. And this God did in different places, and at 
different times, as you fhall hear in the courfe of this hiftory. 

While the barons were affembled at Corbeil, they pra&ifed among 
themfelves, and refolved, with one accord, to raife up the count g£ 
Brittany (iv), againft the king. They promifed him, in order to a£t 
more treacheroufly to the good king, that they would obey the royal 
fummons ? and if the king fhould fend them to make war againft the earl 
of Brittany, they would not bring with them more than two knights each, 
that the count might the more eafily conquer the good king Louis, and his 
mother, who was a foreigner, as you have before heard. 

This plot the barons put into execution, according to the engagement 
which they had entered into with the count of Brittany; and I have heard 
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many fay, that the count would have deftroyed and fubdued the king and 
his mother, if it had not been for God’s afiiftance, which never failed him. 
The count Thibaut de Champagne, as it were by divine permiflion, put 
himfelf and his forces in motion, to wait on the good king when he was in 
fuch diftrefs and danger. In good truth, he fet off with full three hundred 
knights, perfedtly well equipped, and, through God’s grace, arrived in good 
time ; for, by this timely reinforcement of the count of Champagne, the 
count of Brittany was forced to furrender himfelf to the king, and beg his 
mercy. The good king had no defire of revenge; and, confidering the 
victory he had obtained was gained through the power and will of God, in 
fending to him fo opportunely the count of Champagne, received the count 
of Brittany into favour, and thenceforward the king travelled throughout 
his kingdom in fecurity. 

Becaufe incidents frequently happen that deferve mention, I (hall at 
times leave the principal matter of my hiftory to relate them; but, 
notwithstanding this, you fhall hear of fome things neceflary to be related* 
for the better underftanding the matters I treat of. I will therefore advance 
with truth. 

The good count Henry le Large had, by the countefs Mary his wife, 
who was lifter to the king of France, and to Richard king of England, two* 
fons: the elder was called Henry, and the fecond Thibaut. Henry had put 
on the crofs, and had accompanied king Philip, and king Richard to the 
holy land, where thefe three befieged the city of Acre, and took it. 

Immediately after the capture, king Philip returned to France, for 
which he was greatly blamed. King Richard remained in Paleftine, and 
performed very great feats of arms againft. the unbelievers and Saracens. 
They were fo much in dread of him, that, as it. is written in the hiftory of 
this expedition to. the. holy land, whenever, faracen children cried, thek 
mothers faid to them, ‘ Be quiet, be quiet: here is king Richard (v) coming, 
to fetch you;’ and, inftantly, through the fear which thefe faracen children 
had of the name of king Richard, they became quiet. In like manner, 
when the Saracens or Turks were riding in the fields, and. their horfes 
jftarted at a bulh or fhadow, and took fright, they faid to their horfes^. 
flicking, fpurs into their fides, ‘ What, doft think king Richard is there.?* 
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AH this clearly proves that he performed grand deeds of arms againft them, 
to make him fo much dreaded. 

This king Richard gained fo great renown by his valour that he gave to 
count Henry (vi) of Champagne, who, as I have before faid, had remained 
with him, the queen of Jerufalem for his wife. Henry of Champagne had 
by her two daughters, the elder of whom was queen of Cyprus, and the 
other was married to fir Ayrart de Brienne (vii), from whom a noble 
progeny defcended, as is apparent in France and in Champagne (vm). 

Of the wife of my beforefaid lord, fir Ayrart de Brienne, I will not fay 
more at prefent, but fpeak of the queen of Cyprus (ix), becaufe it is right 
to continue my fubje£t properly, and thus proceed. 

After the good king had conquered the count of Brittany, through the 
aid of count Thibaut de Champagne, the barons of France, indignant 
againft count Thibaut, agreed among themfeives to difinherit him, as being 
a fon of the fccond fon of Champagne, and to lend for the queen of Cyprus. 
This, however, did not feem to them to be for their advantage; and for this 
reafon, and becaufe fome of the barons forefeeing they could not accomplifh 
their ends, undertook to be mediators of a peace between count Peter of 
Brittany and count Thibaut of Champagne, the matter was fo warmly 
pufhed forward that, for greater folidity of peace, count Thibaut promifed 
to efpoufe the daughter of count Peter of Brittany (x). A day was fixed 
on for this ceremony, when the young lady was to be conducted to an abbey 
belonging to the preaching friars near Chateau Thierry called Valferre, 
when the count of Champagne was to marry her. And thus; as I have 
heard, the count of Brittany fet out attended by the barons of France, 
who were almoft all his relations, to conduct the damfel to the monaftery 
of Valferre, and font to fummon the count of Champagne, then at Chateau 
Thierry, to come and marry the lady, according to his engagement, which 
he was well inclined to do. But fuddenly there came to him fir Geoffroy de 
la Chappelle (xi) bringing letters from the king, the contents of which 
were as follows. 

‘ Sir Thibaut de Champagne, I have learnt that you have entered 
into engagements to marry the daughter of the count Peter of Brittany. 
I therefore fend to require of you, that for the fake of all you love in 
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France, you do not perform them. The reafon of my defiring it is well 
known to you: I have never found any one more willing to do me evil 
than the count of Brittany/ 

When count Thibaut had read thefe letters, although he had left Chateau 
Thierry, he inftantly returned thither. 

The count Peter of Brittany and the french barons, in opposition to the 
king of France, were waiting for the count of Champagne at Valferre; and, 
perceiving that he had deceived them, in die firft burft of their rage againft 
him, they fent for the queen of Cyprus, who fhortly afterward joined them. 

Immediately on her arrrival, they, with one accord, having difcufied 
the matter, fent each of them to collect as many men at arms as they 
pofFxbly could, and refolved to make an inroad by way of France, into die 
territories of count Thibaut, even into Champagne and Brie. 

They had a good underftanding with die duke of Burgundy, who had 
for his wife the daughter of Robert count de Dreux; and who likewife 
engaged, on his part, to enter the county of Champagne from Burgundy. 
A day was appointed for their aflembling all together before the city of 
Troyes, in order to take it; but all this was known to good king Louis, 
who, in like manner, fummoned his men at arms to accompany him to the 
aid of -count Thibaut de Champagne. 

The barons, in fact, burnt and pillaged the whole country they marched 
through, as did their ally the duke of Burgundy. When the count of 
Champagne thus faw himfelf and his country attacked on all fides, he burnt 
and deftroyed ■feveral of his towns, fuch as Epernay, V.ertus and Sezanne, 
that his enemies might not find them well furnilhed with provifipns and 
ftores, and turn them againft him. 

The citizens -of Troyes, finding their good mafter and lord, the count 
of Champagne, had left their town, inftantly fent to Simon lord .of 
Joinville, father to the lord de Joinville of the prelent day, and whofe name 
is infcribed in the prologue of this book, to define that he would come 
to their afliftance. That good gentleman did fo. His people were 
immediately informed of the intelligence that had been brought him, and 
before day they were in the -city of Troyes, where, for his part, he performed 
fuch wonders in aiding the citizens, that the barons failed to take it.. 
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The barons were forced to march beyond th^ town, and fix their 
quarters in the meads with the duke of Burgundy. When the king of 
France knew where they were lodged, he marched his army ftrait to combat 
them ; which the barons learning, they fent to entreat that he would 
withdraw his army, for that they were going to fight the count of 
Champagne, and the duke of Lorraine (xri) and their forces, with three 
hundred knights lefs than were with the count and the duke of Lorraine. 
But the king replied, that they fhould no way fight with his vaflals without 
his being perfonally engaged in their defence. This anfvver threw the 
barons into confufion, and, fpeedily after, they fent again to fay, they 
would cheerfully perfuade the queen of Cyprus to offer terms of peace 
to count Thibaut of Champagne. The king’s anfwer was, that he 
would not liften to any propofals for peace, nor fuffer the count of 
Champagne to do fo, until they fhould have quitted the county of 
Champagne. 

On hearing this, they inftantly marched away, and at one march 
quartered themfelves under Juilli. The king lodged at Ylles, whence he 
had driven them; and the barons perceiving the king was fo clofely 
purfuing them, they decamped from Juilli, and quartered at Langres, 
which is in the county of Nevers, and attached to their party. Thus did 
the good king, St Louis, make up the differences between the queen of 
Cyprus and the count of Champagne, in fpite of the enterprife of the 
barons; and peace was concluded between them (xm) in fuch wife, that 
the count of Champagne gave to the queen of Cyprus, for her rights of 
fucceffion, two thoufand livres of landed annual revenue; and the king 
paid her, in behalf of the count of Champagne, the fum of forty thoufand 
livres for the reimburfement of her expenfes. To repay thefe forty 
thoufand livres the count of Champagne fold to the king (xiv) the 
following fiefs and lordfhips, namely, the fief of the county of Blois; the 
fief of the county of Chartres; the fief of the county of Sancerre; the fief 
of the vifcounty of Chateaudun, Some faid that the king held them only 
as a fecurity for the repayment, but that is not the truth; for I put the 
queftion to the good king in Paleftine, and he told me he held them by 
purchafe. 
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The lands which the count de Champagne gave to the queen of Cyprus 
were part of the prefent county of Brienne (xv) and the county of Joigny, 
becaufe the grandmother of the count de Brienne was daughter to the queen 
of Cyprus, and wife to the great count, Walter de Brienne. And that you 
may know whence came the fiefs which the count of Champagne fold to 
the king, I {hall inform you, that the great count Thibaut, who is interred 
at Laigny, had three fons, the eldeft of whom was named Henry, the 
fecond Thibaut, and the third Stephen. Henry was afterwards count of 
Champagne and of Brie, and furnamed Henry the Liberal; for generous 
and liberal was he toward God and man. Toward God he was apparently 
liberal (xvi), by his founding the church of St Stephen (xvri) at Troyes, 
as well as many others, to each of which he daily made great gifts, as is 
well known throughout Champagne. 

Towards man he was equally generous, as is notorious from his condudl 
to Arthault of Nogent (xviii), and in many other inftances, too tedious to 
relate ; but I muft mention that of Arthault of Nogent. This Arthault 
was a citizen in whom, for a time, count Henry had the greateft confidence; 
and Arthault increafed fo much in riches that he built the caftle of Nogent. 
Now it chanced that count Henry was defirous of defcending from his 
caftle of Troyes to hear mafs at St Stephen’s church on Whitfunday : on 
the lower fteps of the entrance to the church, he found a poor knight on 
his knees, who with a loud voice cried out, * Sir count, I requeft of you, in 
the name of God, that you would give me wherewith to portion my two 
daughters that are by my fide, for I am unable to do it.’ Arthault de 
Nogent, who was behind the count, replied to the knight, ‘ Sir knight, you 
do wrong to make fuch a requeft to my lord ; for he has given away fo 
much, he is no longer able to be generous.’ 

The count, on hearing this, turned round to Arthault and faid ‘ Sir 
Vilain, you do not fpeak truth when you fay I have no longer wherewithal 
to give, for I have you in my difpofal, and I give you to him. Here, fir 
knight, I give this man to you, and warrant him your bondfman.’ The 
poor knight was greatly furprifed, and inftantly feizing the citizen by his 
hood, faid he would not let him go until he fhould have ranfomed himfelf 
handfomely. Arthault was forced to pay a fine of five hundred livres, 
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The fecond brother to Henry the liberal was Thibaut count de Blois, 
and the third Stephen count de Sancerre ; but thefe two brothers held their 
counties (xix) and lordlhips under their elder brother Henry the liberal, 
and after him under his heirs who poflefied the county of Champagnfe, 
until this count Thibaut fold them to the king, St Louis, as has been 
mentioned. 

Let us now return to our more immediate fubjedt, and fay, that fhortly 
after this king Louis held a great and open court at Saumur in Anjou (xx), 
which I {hall fpeak of, having been prefent. I can allure you that it was 
the grandeft fight I ever witnefled, the beft ornamented and prepared. At 
the king’s table were feated the count de Poitiers (xxi), whom he had 
knighted on the laft St John’s day ; the count John de Dreux (xxn), 
whom he had lately knighted; the count de la Marche (xxm), and the 
count Peter of Brittany. 

At another table, before that of the king on the fide where the count de 
Dreux was feated, the king of Navarre dined. He was molt richly drefled 
in cloth of gold, in coat, mantle, girdle, clafp (xxiv) and cap of fine gold,, 
to whom I was the carver. The count d’Artois (xxv) ferved the king, 
St Louis, and his brother, and the count de Soiflons cut up the meat. Sir 
Ymbert de Beljeu (xxvi), who was afterwards conftable of France, fir 
Honourat de Coucy (xxvn), and fir Archibald de Bourbon (xxvm) were 
the guards of the king’s table; and there were behind thefe three barons* 
full thirty of their knights in cloth of filk to ferve under them. There 
were likewife behind thefe knights a great many ulhers of arms, and of the 
apartments who bore the arms of the count de Poitiers worked on fendal. 

The king was drefled as magnificently as it was pofTrble, but it would 
be tedious to enter into the particulars of his habiliments. I have heard 
feveral perfons declare, that they never before faw at any feafl fo many 
furcoats and other drefles of cloth of gold as at this. 

After this feaft, the king conduced the count of Poitiers to that city* 
to recover the fiefs and lordlhips. It happened immediately after the king’s 
arrival there, that the count de la Marche, who had even dined at the king’s 
table at Saumur, fecretly aflembted a large body of men at arms to wage war 
againft the king, until he fhould gain his object, and kept himfelf at Lufignan 
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near to Poitiers. The good king wifhed to have been in Paris, but he was 
forced to remain at Poitiers fifteen days without daring to venture beyond 
its walls. It was faid, that the king and the count of Poitiers had made a 
difadvantageous peace with the count de la Marche. It was neceflary, 
therefore, for the king, in order to make up matters with the count de la 
Marche, to hold a parley with him and the dowager queen of England his 
wife, mother to the monarch on the throne. 

It was not long after the king was returned from Poitiers to Paris that 
the king of England and the count de la Marche united together to make 
war on good St Louis, and to collect as large a body of men at arms as they 
could. They aflembled in Gafcony, before the caftle of Taillebourg, which 
is fituated on a dangerous river called the Charente, near which there was 
only one narrow ftone-bridge that could be pafled over. 

King Louis, on hearing this, marched an army againft them towards 
Taillebourg; and his men no fooner faw the hoft of the enemy, who had 
the caftle of Taillebourg on their fide, than with great peril they haftened 
to crofs the bridge, and others pafled over the river in boats, and began to 
charge the Englifh. Heavy blows were given on each fide, which the good 
king beholding, he with much danger joined them: indeed, the rifk was 
very confiderable, for the Englifti were more numerous than the French 
who had pafled the river by one hundred to one. 

Notwithftanding this fuperiority, when the Englifh found that the king 
of France had crofled the river, they took fright, as it feemed God willed, 
and made for the city of Saintes, which they entered. It happened in the 
confufion that feveral of our men entered that city with them, and were 
made prifoners. 

I have heard from fome among them, that during that night there was 
much difcord between the king of England and the count de la Marche in 
Saintes (xxix), as they were informed; and that the king of England fhould 
tell the count that he had font for him, under promife that he would find 
great aid in France; and that, perceiving the fallacy of his information, he 
fhould return to Gafcony, whence he had come. The count de la Marche 
thus deferted, and knowing that he could not amend himfelf for the evil he 
had done, furrendered himfelf, his wife and children, prifoners to the king; 
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the count (xxx). I know not what quantity ; for I was not prefent at the 
treaty, not having then put on the coat of mail (xxxi); but I have heard, 
that with the lands the king acquired, the count de la Marche gave him an 
acquittance for ten thoufand livres parifis, which he was wont to receive 
from him annually. 

Shortly after this, the good king was taken grievoufly ill at Paris (xxxn); 
and fo bad was his ftate, that I have heard that one of the ladies who nurfed 
him, thinking it was all over, wanted to cover his face with a cloth, but 
that another lady, on the oppofite fide of the bed (fo God willed it,) would 
not fuffer his face to be covered, or buried as it were, declaring continually 
that he was alive. 

During the converfation of thefe ladies, our Lord worked upon him 
and reftored to him his fpeech. The good king defired them to bring him a 
crucifix, which was done; and when the good lady, his mother, heard that 
he had recovered his fpeech, fhe was in the utmoft poffible joy ; but when 
fhe came and faw that he had put on the crofs (xxxm) ihe was panic-ftruck, 
and feemed as if the would rather have feen him dead. 

In the like manner as the king had put on the crofs, fo did Robert 
count d’Artois, Alphonfo count of Poitiers, Charles count d’Anjou, who 
was afterwards king of Sicily, all three brothers to the king ; Hugh duke 
of Burgundy (xxxiv); William earl of Flanders (xxxv); his brother, 
Guion de Flandres, who died fhortly after at Compiegne; the valiant 
count Hugh de St Pol (xxxvi) ; his nephew, fir Waiter (xxxvii), who 
behaved moft gallantly beyond fea, and would have gained great renown 
had longer life been granted him. The count de la Marche, whom we 
have lately mentioned, was alfo of the number ; fir Hugh le Bran and his 
fon (xxxvm); the count de Salebruche; fir Gaubert d’Apremont (xxxix) 
and his brothers, in whofe company, being my coufins, I John de Joinville 
eroded the fea in a fmall Blip which we hired. We were twenty knights: 
ten of whom accompanied me, and ten came with my coufins. This event 
took place after Eafter, in the year of grace 1248. 

Before my departure, I fummoned all my men and vaflals of Joinville* 
who came to me the vigil of Eafter-day, which was the birth-day of my 
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fon, John lord of Ancarville, by ray firft wife, filler to the count of Grand 
Pre. During that whole week I was occupied in feafts and banquets with 
my brother de Vaucouleur, and all the rich men (xl) of that part of the 
country, where, after eating and drinking, we amufed ourfelves with fongs, 
and led a joyous life. When Friday came, I addrefled them thus:— 
* Gentlemen, know that I am about to go to the holy land, and it is 
uncertain whether I may ever return : fhould there be any of you (xli), 
therefore, to whom I have done wrong, and who thinks he has caufe for 
complaint, let him come forward ; for I am willing to make him amends, 
as I am accuftomed to do to thofe who have complained of me or of my 
people.’ 

I did this according to the ufual manner of my country and my lands ; 
and in order that they might not be awed by my prefence while they 
confulted together, I withdrew, and would only liften to what they might 
fay to me without the reftraint of fear. I likewife adopted this meafure 
becaufe I was unwilling to carry with me one fingle penny wrongfully; and 
to fulfil any demands that might be made, I had mortgaged (xlii) to friends 
a great part of my inheritance, fo that there did not remain at the utmoft 
more than twelve hundred livres of yearly revenue from my lands; for my 
lady-mother was dill living, who held the bed of my eftate in dower. 

1 fet out, as I before faid, with my nine knights, having three banners; 
and I have mentioned the things above, becaufe if it had not been for the 
aid and affiftance of God, who never forgot me, I ihould never have been 
able to fupport fuch a burden as I bore for fix years,, the time I was on my 
pilgrimage in the holy land. 

When I was on the point of departure, John lord d’ Apremont and the 
count de Salebruche fent to me to inquire if I were willing to join parties,, 
and embark together, for that they were ready to march, and their 
company confifted of ten knights. I cheerfully aflibnted, and we ordered 
a veflel to be hired for us at Marfeilles, which carried us, our arms and 
horfes. 

You muft know, that before the king left the realm, he fummoned all the 
barons to Paris, and there made them renew their fealty and homage (xliii)',, 
and fvvear loyalty to his children,, fhould any unfortunate event happen to 
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fiimfelf during this expedition to the holy land. He fummoned me alfo ; 
but I, who was not his fubject (xliv), would not take the oath : befides, it 
was not my intention to remain behind. 

When I was nearly ready to fet out, I fentfor the abbot of Cheminon(xLv), 
who was at that time confidered as the moft difcreet man of all the white 
monks, to reconcile myielf with him. He gave me my fcarf and bound it 
on me, and likewife put the pilgrim’s ftaff in my hand. Inftantly after, 
I quitted the caftle of Joinvijle without ever re-entering it, until my return 
from beyond fea. I made pilgrimages to all the holy places in the 
neighbourhood, fuch as Bliecourt, St Urban, and others near to Joinville, 
on foot without fhoes, and in my fhirt. But as I was journeying from 
Bliecourt to St Urban, I was obliged to pafs near to the caftle of Joinville, 
I dared never turn my eyes that way for fear of feeling too great regret, and 
left my courage ftiould fail on leaving my two fine children and my fair 
Caftle of Joinville, which I loved in my heart. Being fuddenly called upon 
by the count de Salbruche, my brother in arms (xlvi), with our knights and 
attendants, we went to dine at La Fontaine Archeveque before Dongeux . 
and there the abbot of St Urban, to whom may God fhew mercy! gave to 
me and my knights very handfome jewels. We then took our leave of him, 
and went ftrait to Auxonne, where we embarked with our armour on the 
Soane for Lyon: our cavalry and war-horfes were led along its banks. 
When we came to Lyon, we embarked on the river Rhone to go to Arles le 
Blanc. I remember well that on its banks we faw the remains of a caftle 
called La Roche-gluy, which caftle the king had caufed to be demolilhed 
on account of the lord of it, named Roger (xlvii), having a very ill-famed 
reputation of flopping and plundering all merchants and pilgrims that paffed 
that way. 

. It was the month of Auguft in this fame year (xlviii) that we embarked 
at the rock of Marfeilles (xlix), and the ports of the veflel were opened to 
allow the horfes we intended carrying with us to enter (l). When we were all 
on board, the port was calked and flopped up as clofe as a large tun of wine, 
becaufe when the veflel was at fea, the port was under water. Shortly after 
die captain of the fhip cried out to his people on its prow, ‘ Is your work 
done ? Are we ready ?’ They replied, ‘ Yes: in truth, we are.’ 
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When the priefts and clerks embarked, the captain made them mount 
to the caftle of the fhip, and chaunt pfalms in praife of God, that he might 
be pleafed to grant us a profperous voyage. They all, with a loud voice, 
fang the beautiful hymn of ‘ Veni Creator,’ from the beginning to the 
end; and while they were finging, the mariners fet their fails in the name 
of God. Inftantly after, a breeze of wind filled our fails, and foon made 
us lofe fight of land, fo that we only faw fea and Iky, and each day we 
were at a farther difiance from the places from which we had fet out. 

I muft fay here, that he is a great fool who ftiall put himfelf in fuch 
dangers, having wronged any one, or having any mortal fins on his 
confcience; for when he goes to deep in the evening,, he knows not if in 
the morning he may not find himfelf under the fea. 

I will tell you the firft marvel that befel us at fea. It was a great round 
mountain which we met with, about vefpers off Barbary : when we had 
palled it, we made all the fail we could the whole night, and in the morning 
we fuppofed we muft have run fifty leagues, or more, but we found 
ourfelves again off this large mountain. We were, of courfe, much 
alarmed, and continued to make ail the fail we could that day and the 
following night, but it was all the fame, we ftill had the mountain near at 
hand. We were more aftoniihed than ever, and thought we ran great rilk, 
of our lives; for the failors told us that the Saracens of Barbary would come 
and attack us. A very difcreet churchman, called the dean of Mauru, 
came forward and faid,—‘ Gentlemen, I never remember any diftrefs in my 
parilh, either from too much abundance, or for want of rain or any other 
plague, but that God and his mother delivered us from it, and caufed every 
thing to happen as it could be wilhed, when a proceflion had been made 
three times with devotion on a Saturday.’ Now this day was a Saturday, 
and we inftantly began a proceflion. round the mails of the Ihip. 

1 remember well that I was forced to be fupported under my arms, becaufe 
I was at the time very lick.. Immediately afterwards we loft fight of -this^ 
mountain, and arrived at Cyprus the third Saturday after we had made our 
proceflion. 

We found, on our landing at Cyprus (li), that the good king, St Louis, 
was already there, and had laid in provifions in great abundance (lii),. 
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You would have taken his cellars, at a diftance, for great houfes formed of 
calks of wine, placed one on the other, which his purveyors had bought 
two years before, and had left in the open fields. In like manner was the 
wheat, barley, and other grain in large heaps, which, from their immenfe 
fize, appeared like mountains; and in truth many would have fuppofed 
them fuch; for the rains which had battered their fides had made the corn 
grow, fo that there was nothing to be 1'een but green corn. When the army 
of the king came to remove the grain, in order to its being fent to Egypt, 
and to take off the cruft of green corn, they found the corn underneath as 
fine and frefh as if it had been juft threlhed. 

The good king was impatient to fet fail, fo that if it had not been for 
his barons, and near relations, who prevailed on him to wait the arrival of 
forces that were daily expected, he would have embarked alone, or with a 
very fmall company. 

While the king remained in Cyprus (liii) the great cham of Tartary (li v) 
fent him an ambaflador, who paid him many fine compliments ; among 
others, the cham of Tartary fent him word that he was ready and at his 
command to affift him in the conqueft of the holy land, and to deliver 
Jerufalem from the hands of the Saracens and Pagans. The king 
received this embafly with kindnefs, and, in return, fent ambafladors (lv) 
to the cham of Tartary, who were two years before they returned. 
The king of France fent likewife to the cham a tent in the form of 
a chapel: it was of fine fcarlet cloth, very rich, and handfomely made, 
with the intent to fee if he could induce the cham and his fubje&s to 
embrace our faith and religion; and, as a further inducement, he had 
embroidered on the infide of the tent the annunciation of the Virgin, 
mother of God, with other myfteries of our faith. Two black monks, 
who underftood the faracen language, had charge of this tent, and 
to exhort the Tartars, and ftiew how they ought to put their belief in 
God. 

The two monks fhortly returned, thinking to meet the king at Acre ; 
but he was already in Casfarea, upon which they went back to France. To 
fay how the other ambafladors, whom the king had fent to the king of 
Barbary, were received, would be to tell of wonders, as I heard them related 
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tt> the king from their own mouths. I have Iikewife frequently enquired of 
them concerning their adventures ; but I will not fay any thing of th m at 
prefent, for fear of breaking in upon the principal matter which I had 
already begun. 

You muft know that when I quitted France, to join this expedition to 
the holy land, I did not poffefs more than twelve hundred livres of yearly 
revenue, and yet I took charge of nine other knights and three banners. 
On my arrival at Cyprus I had but twelve fcore livres in gold and filver, 
after paying the freight of the fhip, fo that many of my knights told me 
they would leave me if I did not better provide myfelf with money. I was 
fomewhat caft down in courage on hearing this, but had ever my confidence 
in God; and when the good king St Louis heard of my diftrefs, he fent 
for me, and retained me in his fervice, allowing me, like a kind lord, eight 
hundred livres tournois. I inftantly returned thanks to God, for I had now 
more money than I had need of. 

It is now neceffary, that I fpeak of the ftate and power of the princes 
beyond fea, and I fhall firft begin with the fultan of Connie (lvi). This 
fultan is the moft powerful king of all pagan land, and had a mod 
marvellous work achieved; for he had melted part of his gold (lvii), and 
made it into large veflels after the manner of the earthen pots in which 
wine is preferved in thofe countries, each of which held about a tun 
of wine. He afterwards had thefe pots broken, and the pieces lay in one 
of his caftles, which was open for every one to fee and touch thefe broken 
mafles of gold. It was faid that he had fix or feven of thefe large golden 
pots. His great riches were apparent in a pavilion which the king of 
Armenia lent to the king of France when he was at Cyprus, for it was 
eftimated at five hundred livres. The king of Armenia fent word, that it 
had been given to him by one of the ferrais of the fultan of Connie. Now 
you muft know that thefe ferrais have the care and management of the 
pavilions of the fultan; and their employment is to clean every day the 
apartments of his different palaces. 

This king of Armenia (lviii) was vaffal to the fultan of Connie ; and 
went to the grand cham of Tartary to complain that the fultan had made 
war upon him, and kept him in yaflalage, and at the fame time to entreat 
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he would fupport and fuccour him. He confented to become vaflal to the 
cham of Tartary, if he would fupply him with a large body of men at arms 
againft the fultan of Connie. 

The cham of Tartary was willing to do this, and lent him a confiderable 
force, with which the king of Armenia marched againft the fultan, whofe 
army was nearly equal to his ; but the Armenians and Tartars defeated the 
troops of their enemy; and in confequence of this the king of Armenia was 
no longer vaflal nor fubjedt to the fultan. This victory, which he had: 
gained by the afliftance of the Tartars, increafed his renown fo much in 
Cyprus, that many of our people went to Armenia to feek for profit in thefe: 
engagements ; but of them we had never after any intelligence.. 

Of the fultan of Babylon (lix) I fhall fay, that he imagined the king: 
was about to make war on the fultan of Hamault (lx), his ancient enemy 
he was therefore waiting for the king to join his forces againft the fultan of 
Hamault; but when he perceived that the king did not advance, he- 
departed, and went to lay liege to the city of Hamault, in which the fultan 
refided. 

The fultan, thus finding himfelf befieged, knew not how to a£l; for he was 
aware, that if the fultan of Babylon Ihould remain long, he muft conquer 
and overthrow him. He, however, pra&ifed fo fuccefsfuliy by gifts and 
promifes with one of the varlets of the chamber of the fultan of Babylon that 
he poifoned his mafter. The manner of his doing it was as follows. The 
varlet, who in their language is officially called Serais, knowing that the 
fultan after playing at chefs (lxi) was frequently ufed to lie down on mats 
that were at the foot of his bed, poifoned one of thefe mats; and it chanced 
that the fultan, having thrown afide part of his drefs, lay on the mat with his 
naked legs, and turning about rubbed a fore he had on one of them againft 
the poifoned part. The venom inftantaneoufty took effedt through this 
fore, and his whole body became fo much affe&ed that he loft the ufe of 
that fide. When the venom was come towards the head, he continued 
for two days without eating or drinking, and this was the caufe that the 
fultan of Hamault remained in peace, for the fultan of Babylon was obliged 
to be carried back to his own country by his people. 

As foon as the month of March was come, it was proclaimed by orders 
of the king, that all veflels ihould be laden and ready to fail whenever the 
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king fhould command. All things being ready, the king, the queen, 
and their houfeholds embarked on board their different fhips. On the 
Friday preceding Whitfunday, the king ordered every one to follow him 
on the morrow, and proceed to Egypt; and on the morrow, being 
Saturday, every veflel made fail, which was a pleafant fight to fee, for it 
feemed as if the whole fea, as far as the fight could reach, was covered with 
cloth, from the great quantity of fails that were fpread to the wind, there 
being eighteen hundred veflels great and fmall. 

The king, followed by the other veflels, came on Whitfunday to the 
point of Lymeflon (lxii), where he landed, and heard mafs: but 
of full two thoufand eight hundred knights, who had embarked to 
follow the king, there were now only feven hundred with him on 
fhore. A horrible wind that blew from Egypt had made the remainder 
alter their courfe, and had feparated them from the company of the king, 
and driven them on the coaft of Acre and other ftrange countries at a great 
diftance, fo that the king did not fee them again for a long time. He and 
his companions were much grieved at their lofs, for they believed them 
drowned, or in great danger at leaft. 

On the morrow of Whitfunday, the wind was favourable, and the king 
and we who were with him made fail, in God’s name, to purfue our route. 
It happened that in our courfe we met the prince of Morea (lxiii) and 
the duke of Burgundy (lxiv), who has fojourned in the Morea. The king 
arrived with his fleet on the Thurfday after Whitfuntide at Damietta, where 
a great company were waiting for us. 

On the fhore, we faw the whole force of the fultan, who were handfbme 
men to look at. The fultan wore arms of burnifhed gold of fo fine a polifh, 
that when the fun fhone on them, he feemed like a fun himfelf. The tumult 
and noife they made with their horns and nacaires (lxv) was frightful to 
hear, and feemed very ftrange to the French. 

The king, perceiving this, called together his barons and counfeliors to 
confult on what fhould be done. They advifed him to wait until the whole 
of his force fhould arrive; for he had not now with him a third part, 
owing, as I before faid, to the contrariety of the wind. But the king would 
not confent, faying, that by fuch conduct he fhould encourage the enemy; 
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and likewife becaufe there was not any port near in thofe feas whither he 
might retire, and wait in fafety the return of thofe who had been difperfed 
by the ftorm. He added, that a ftrong geft of wind might arife and 
feparate them from each other in thefe foreign countries, as had happened 
to his other knights on Whitfunday laft. They acceded,- therefore, to his 
propofal, that on the Friday preceding Trinity Sunday the king fhould 
difembark, and combat the Saracens, if it were not their fault. The king 
ordered the lord John de Belmont (lxvi)' to caufe a galley to be given to 
the lord Airart de Brienne (lxvii)', with whom I was, to land us and our 
men at arms, becaufe the large fhips could not approach near enough to 
the fhore. Thus was it the will of God that I fhould quit my fhip, and. 
enter a fmall galley, which I thought I had loft, and wherein were eight of 
my horfes. This galley had been given me by madame de Baruth (lxvii i)*, 
coufin-german. to the count de Montbelial. 

The lord Airart de Brienne and J, fully armed, went to the king on the. 
Friday, to afk for the galley which he had ordered for us but fir John de 
Belmont replied, in the prefence of the king, that we fhould not then have 
it; from which may be known, that the good king had as much trouble 
in keeping his own people in peace together, as in his ill fortunes and. 
lofles. 

When our people faw that we were not bringing back the galley, they 
dropped into the boat with all their weight, and when the failors perceived 
the boat was gradually finking, they retired into the fhip, abandoning my 
knights in the boat. On feeing this, l called out to the captain, and afked 
how many there were overweight for the boat. Ho faid, too many by 
eighteen fo armed. I then inftantly difcharged fo many from the boat, and 
put them in the fhip with my horfes. As I was thus arranging- thefe men 
at arms, a knight, belonging to the lord Airart de Brienne, named. 
Plouqcet, wanting to defcend from the fhip to the boat as it was puihing 
off, fell into the fea and was drowned (lxix). 

We then began to fail after the boat of the king’s large fhip, and made 
for land ; but when thofe attached to the king, who were haftening to land 
like ourfelves, faw that we made more fpeed than them, they cried out 
for us to wait for the arrival of the ftandard of St Denis (lxx); but I would 
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not attend to them, and continued advancing towards a large battalion 
Saracens and Turks, confifting of fix thoufand men, at lealt, on horfeback. 
The moment they favv us on foore they fpurred their horfes full gallop' 
toward us; but we ftuck our fpears and fhields into the fand with their 
points againft them, which as foon as they perceived, and that we were 
advancing inland, they fuddenly wheeled about and fled. 

That difcreet man fir Baldwin de Rheims, as foon as I was fended, fent 
one of his fquires to defire I would wait for him. I made anfwer, by his 
meflenger, that I would cheerfully do fo, for that fo valiant a man as he 
was, well deferved waiting for; and he was thankful for this attention 
as long as he lived. He Ihortly after joined our company, with a 
thoufand knights at lead. You muft know that when 1 firft landed I had 
not any one perfon with me, neither friend nor fervant, of all thofe I had 
brought from France. Notwithftanding this, God always affifted me with 
his grace, for which I ever praife him,. 

On our left the count de Japhe (lxx-i), coufin-german to the count dfc 
Montbelial, and of the lineage of the houfe of Joinville, drew up his men. This 
count Japhe had difembarked in a mod grand manner; for his galley was all 
painted, withinfide and without, with efcutcheons of his arms, which were 
a crofs patee gules on a field or. There were full three hundred failors on 
board the galley, each bearing a target of his arms, and on each target was 
a fmall flag with his arms likewife, of beaten gold. It was a fight worthy 
to be viewed when he went to fea on account of the noife which thefe flags 
made, as well as the founds of the drums (lxxii), horns, and faracert 
nacaires, which he had in his galley. 

The moment his veil'd grounded on the fand, and'as near as fhe could 
be brought to the fend, he himfelf, his knights, and men at arms, 
difembarked, well-armed at all points, and polled themfelves- by our fide; 
The count de Japhe inftantly ordered his pavilions to be pitched, which when, 
the Saracens faw were about to be done, they again returned, fpurring their 
horfes againft us; but finding we were not any way intimidated r and that we 
were firmly waiting for them, they turned their backs and.galloped away. 

On our right, the galley bearing the ftandard of St Denis arrived, within 
a crofs-bow- foot of us ;■ and it happened, that as foe was touching tha 
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ground, a Saracen rode againft the crew full fpeed. I know not why he 
-did fo, whether he could not flop his horfe, or expelled fupport from his 
countrymen, but the poor creature was very fbon deftroyed and cut to 
pieces. 

When the good king St Louis learnt that the ftandard of St Denis was 
landed, he quitted his veflel, which was already clofe to the fhore, without 
waiting until he could difembark from it, and againft the will of the 
legate (lxxiii) who was with him, leaped into the lea, which was up to 
his fhoulders, and advanced to the land, his fhield on his neck, his helmet 
on his head, and lance in hand (lxxiv). On joining his men, he obferved 
the faracen-army, and alked who they were. On being told they were 
Turks and Saracens, he wanted to make a courfe alone againft them, but 
his attendants would not permit it, and made him remain quiet, until his 
whole army ftiould be aflembled and armed. 

A mefienger called Coullon was fent thrice to the fultan of the Saracens, 
.to inform him of the arrival of the king of France; but no anfwer was 
returned, becaufe the lultan was ill. The faracens, hearing of this, 
abandoned the city of Damietta, believing their fultan was dead (lxxv). 
When the king heard this news, he fent one of his knights to Damietta to 
know the truth of it, who on his return related that the fultan was really 
dead, and that the Saracens had fled from Damietta, for he had entered 
their houfes that were empty. 

Upon this, the king had the legate called, with all the prelates of the 
army, and ordered the ‘ Te Deum laudamus’ to be fung throughout. The 
king and his army, fhortly after, mounted their horfes, and went to take up 
their quarters in Damietta. The Turks were ill advifed to retreat fo fuddenly 
without deftroying the bridges which they had made of boats, which would 
have diftrefled us much. But in another way they did us great mifchief by 
fetting fire to all parts of the Soulde (lxxvi), where their merchandife and 
plunder had been depofited, which they burnt for fear we might make any 
advantage of them. It would be the fame thing if fire were fet to the petit 
pont of Paris, which God preferve from fuch an accident! 

Now let us alk ourfelves, what grace did not God the Creator fhew us 
in preferring us from death and danger, on our landing, and when we 
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joyfully advanced to our enemies who were on horfeback ? What other 
greater grace did not our good Lord fhew us in delivering up 
Damietta (lxxvii) without any rifk of our lives, and which we never 
could have gained but by ftarving the garrifon > Thefe graces, we may 
fay, were wondrous great, and apparent to every one. 

King John (lxxviii) had indeed taken it by famine in the times of our 
anceftors: but I doubt if the good Lord God may not fay as much of us 
as he did of the children of Ifrael, when he had conduced and led them 
into the land of promife; for which he reproached them, faying, ‘ Et pm 
nihilo habuerunt ten'am dejiderabilem , et quae fequuntur.’ He faid this, 
becaufe they had forgotten him, who had fhowered down on them fo 
much good. He had faved them, and brought them out of the captivity 
of Pharaoh, and given them the land of promife.. Thus may he fay of us 
who forgot him, as (hall hereafter be told. 

I fhall begin with the perfon of the king himfelf, who aflembled all 
the barons and prelates that had accompanied him, and afked their 
advice what he fhould do with the riches he had found in Damietta, 
and how he fhould divide them f A patriarch who was prefent (lxxix) 
fpoke firft, and faid,—‘ Sire, it feems right to me, that you fhould referve 
the wheat, barley, rice, and all other provifions, in order that the city may 
not fuffer famine ; and that you fhould order proclamation to be made 
throughout the army, that all other goods and furniture fhould be carried 
and depofited in the houfe of the legate, under pain of excommunication.’ 
This advice was acceded to by the barons and all prefent, and put in 
execution- 

The furniture that was carried to the legate’s houfe was found, on 
valuation, not worth more than fix thoufand livres. When all had been 
brought thither, the king and the barons fent to feek for the good and 
difcreet man, fir John de Valeri (lxxx). On his arrival, the king told 
him what had been done, and that his council had advifed that the legate* 
fhould give him the fix thoufand livres at which the goods had been valued,, 
which he would carry to his houfe, in order that he might difpofe of them: 
in the manner he fhould fee right, and where he fhould think them belt 
employed. 



'* Sire,’ replied fir John, ‘ I moft humbly thank you for the honour you 
do me; but, under your good pleafure, I will not accept your propofal; 
never, pleafe God, will I alter good and ancient cuftoms, and fuch as our 
predeceflbrs have followed in the holy land; for whenever any city, or other 
confiderable booty, was gained from the enemy, the king never received but 
one-third of all the riches or goods that were found in that city, and thO 
pilgrims had two parts. This was the cuftom followed by king John, 
when formerly he took Damietta; and thus, as I have heard my elders fay, 
did the king of Jerufalem a£t before king John’s time, without failing in 
any one point. Now, confider if you be willing to give me two parts of 
the grain and other provifions which you have retained, and mod: cheerfully 
will I divide and diftribute them among the pilgrims, in honour of God.* 

The king did not agree to this advice, and matters remained as before, 
which made many difcontented with the king, becaufe he had broken 
through good ancient cuftoms. 

The’king’s officers, when they were at their eafe, and comfortably lodged 
in the city of Damietta, inftead of well treating and entertaining the merchants, 
.and thofe who followed the army with provifions, hired out to them ftalls 
and workmen at as dear a rate as they poffibly could. This conduit was 
ipread abroad to diftant countries ; and thofe who would have fupplied the 
army with provifions delayed doing* fo, which was a great evil and lofs. 

The barons, knights and others, who ought to have attended to their 
money-concerns, and to have praitifed economy, as a refource in times of 
meed, began to give fumptuous banquets in rivalfhip to each other, with the 
utmoft abundance of the moft delicious meats. The commonalty likewife 
gave themfelves up to debauchery, and violated both women and girls. 
Great were the evils in confequence ; for it became neceflary for the king to 
wink at the greateft liberties of his officers and men. The good king even 
told me, that at a ftone’s throw round his own pavilion were leveral 
brothels (lxxxi), kept by his perfonal attendants. Other diforders were 
going forward, and to a greater extent than any perfon had hitherto feen. 

But let us return to our principal object. After we had remained fome 
-time in this city of Damietta, the fultan laid fiege to it, on the land fide, 
with a numerous army. The king and his men at arms were foon properly 
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drawn out. In order to prevent the Turks from taking pofleflion of the 
camp we had on the plain, I went to the king fully armed, whom I 
found in the fame ftate of preparation, as well as all his knights feated 
around him on benches (lxxxii), and molt humbly requefted that he would 
permit me and my people to make a courfe againft the Saracens. But the 
moment fir John de Belmont heard me, he cried out with a loud voice, 
commanding me, in the king’s name, not to dare to quit my quarters until 
I fliould be fo ordered by the king. 

You muft know that there were with the king eight good and valiant 
knights, who had feveral times won the prize of arms, as well on this fide 
of the fea as on the other ; and they were ufually called the good knights. 
Among them were fir Geoffroy de Sargines (lxxxiii), fir Mahom de 
Marly (lxxxiv), fir Philip de Nantuel (lxxxv), and fir Ymbert de Beaujeu, 
conftable of France; but thefe were not prefent when I made my requeft, 
being on the plain without the city, as well as the mailer of the crofs 
bows (lxxxvi), with a large body of men at arms to prevent the Turks 
from approaching our main army. It happened that fir Walter 
d’Entrache (lxxxvii) having caufed himfelf to be well armed, and his lance 
and fhield to be given to him, mounted his horfe ; and one of the fides of 
his pavilion being raifed, (luck fpurs into his horfe, and rode full gallop 
againft the Turks. He thus quitted his pavilion, attended by only one of 
his people, named Caftillon ; but his horfe flung him to the ground, and 
ran ofti covered with his arms, full lpeed to the enemy; for the greater 
part of the Saracens were mounted on mares, which caufed the horfe to 
play thefe tricks and run away. I heard, from thofe who faid they had 
witnefled it, that while the lord d’Entrache lay on the ground, four Turks 
came to him, and, as they crofted him backward and forward, gave him 
heavy blows with their clubs, and would have killed him, if the conftable 
of France had not gone to his fuccour with a body of the king’s troops 
which were under him. He was led back to his pavilion, but fo much 
bruifed by the blows he had received, that he was fpeechlefs. He was 
foon attended by the phyficians and furgeons; and becaufe they did not 
think him in any danger of death they bled him in the arm, from which 
fatal confequences enfued. 

VOL. i. 
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Towards evening, fir Aubert de Nancy defired I would accompany him 
on a vifit to him, for that he was a man of great renown and valour : this 
I very willingly did, and we went together. On our entering his tent, one 
of his fquires came to us, and defired we would tread foftly, left we might 
awaken him. We followed this advice, and found him lying on his mantle 
of minever (lxxxviii), which covered him, but, on approaching his face, 
we faw he was dead. 

We, and feveral more, were much grieved at the lofs of fuch a man ;■ 
but when it was told the king, he replied, that he did not wifh for any one’s 
fervice who would not attend to him, and obey his orders better than the 
lord d’Entrache had done; and that through his own fault he had caufed 
his death. 

I muft inform you that the fultan gave for every head (lxxxix) of a; 
Chriftian that was brought him a befant of gold i and thefe faracen traitors 
entered our camp during the night, and wherever they found any afleep 
they cut off their heads..' They once furprifed the watch (xc) of the lord da 
Courtenay (xci), and cut off his head, leaving the body lying on a tables 
They were likewife well informed of the manner of our encampment; for 
the engagements between us brought each party near to the other in the 
evenings; and the Saracens, in confequence of this knowledge, entered the 
camp as foon as the guard had made its round, and committed many 
diforders and murders. 

The king, when he heard of this, gave orders for thofe who were wont 
to go the rounds on horfeback henceforward to do fo on foot: by this 
means the army was in fecurity ; for we were fo clofely encamped that w« 
touched each other ; and there were no void fpaces. 

We remained a long time in and before Damietta; for the king had 
none in his council who advifed him to march further, until his brother, the 
count de Poitiers (xcii), whom the ftorms had driven, as before mentioned, 
to Acre, was returned ; for he had with him the arriere ban of France. 
From fear that the Turks might force the camp with their cavalry, the king 
ordered it to be furrounded with deep ditches; and, on their banks there, 
were numerous parties of crofs-bows and others, who watched during the 
nights. 
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The fealt of St Remy had pafled without the army receiving any news 
from the count de Poitiers or his men. This alarmed the king greatly, and 
the army were in much diftrcfs; for they began to fear, from his not 
coming, that he was either dead, or in very great danger. I then recollected 
the worthy dean of Mauru, and told the legate how, by means of the three 
proceflions which he made us perform when at fea, we were delivered from 
the great peril we were in, as I have already related. The legate believed 
what I faid, and ordered three proceffions to be proclaimed throughout the 
army, to be pot into practice the three following Saturdays. 

The firft proceffion began at the houfe of the legate, and proceeded to 
the church of our Lady in the town of Damietta. This church had been a 
mofque (xcm) of the Turks and Saracens ; but the legate had confecrated 
it to the honour of the mother of God, the glorious Virgin Mary. Thus 
"was it continued for two Saturdays ; and each time the legate preached a 
fermon. The king and the great lords attended, to whom, after they had 
heard the fermon, the legate gave abfolutian. Before the third Saturday 
the count de Poitiers arrived with his men, and fortunately for him he did 
not come earlier; for during the fpace of the two preceding Saturdays 
there were fuch continued ftorms at fea before Damietta, that twelve fcore 
vefiels, great and fmall, were wrecked and funk, and their crews drowned. 
Had the count de Poitiers arrived at that time he would have run great rifle 
of fuffering a fimilar fate; and I believe it would have been fo, if God had 
mot affifted him. 

There was much joy in the whole army on the arrival of the count de 
Poitiers,the king’s brother ; and fhortly after the king aflembled his barons and 
council, and aiked them what route he fhould purfue, whether to Alexandria or 
to Babylon ? The count Peter of Brittany, with feveral other barons, were 
of opinion, that the king fhould march to Alexandria, becaufe there Was 
a good harbour for boats and veflels, to hring provifion to the army. But 
this plan was not approved of by the count d’Artois, who faid he would 
never march to Alexandria until he fhould have been at Babylon which was 
the feat of empire hi Egypt. He added, among other reafons, that whoever 
wifhed to kill a fnake, fhould begin with the head. To this opinion the king 
nffented, and gave up the former plan. 
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At the beginning of Advent (xciv), the king and his whole army began? 
their march toward Babylon, according to the advice given by the count 
d’Artois. On the road near to Damietta, we met a branch of the great 
river; and the king was advifed to halt a day, until a dam ftiould be 
thrown acrofs that the army might pafs. This was eafily done; and the 
river was flopped fc level that it did not overflow, and might be eroded 
with facility. 

What did the fultan do ? He fent craftily to the king five hundred of 
his belt mounted troops, faying they were come to aflift him, but in reality 
to delay him as much as poffible. On St Nicholas’ day, the king commanded 
his army to mount their horfes, and forbade any of his people to dare to 
hurt, in any way, one of the Turks or Saracens whom the fultan had fent 
to him. Now it happened, that when the Saracens perceived the king’s 
army was in motion, and heard that the king had forbidden any one to 
touch them, they advanced with great courage in a body toward the 
Templars, who had the van of the army. One of thefe Turks gave a 
knight in the firfl rank fo heavy a blow with his battle-axe as felled him 
under the feet of fir Reginald de Richer’s< horfe, who was marfhal of the. 
Templars. 

The marfhal, feeing this, cried out to his men at arms,—* Now, 
companions, attack them, in the name of God ! for I cannot longer fuffer 
this.’ He mftantiy ftuck fpurs into his horfe, and charged the Saracens, 
followed by the whole army. The horfes of the Turks were worn down 
and tired, while ours were frefh and hearty, which caufed their misfortune; 
for I have fince heard, that not one efcaped being flain or drowned in 
the fea. 

It is proper that I fay fomething here of the river (xcv) which runs 
through Egypt, and which comes from the terreflrial paradife; for fuch 
things fhouldbe known to thofe who are defirous ©f underflanding the fubje£t 
I am writing on. This river differs from all others, for the more brooks 
fall into a large river, the more it is divided into fmall ftreamlets, and fpread 
over a country; but this river has not fuch aids, and feems always the lame. 
When arrived in Egypt, it fpreads its waters over the country. About the 
period of St Remy’s day, it expands itfelf into feven branches, and thence 
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flows over the plains. When the waters are retired, the labourers appear, 
and till the ground with ploughs without wheels, and then low wheat, 
barley, rice, cummin, which fucceed fo well that it is not poflible to have 
finer crops. 

No one can fay whence this annual increafe of water comes, except 
from God r s mercy. Were it not to happen, Egypt would produce nothing 
from the very great heat of that country; for it is near to the riling fun, 
and it fcarcely ever rains but at very long intervals. 

This river is quite muddy from the crowds of people of that and other 
countries who, towards evening, come thither to feek water to drink. They 
put into their veffels which hold it four almonds or four beans, which they 
fhake well, and on the morrow it is wondrous clear and fit to drink. When 
this river enters Egypt, there are expert perfons accuftomed to the bufinels, 
who may be called the fiihermen of this ftream, and who in the evenings- 
call: their nets into the water, and in the mornings frequently find many 
fpices in them, which they fell in thefe countries dearly, and by weight ; 
fuch as cinnamon, ginger, rhubarb, cloves, lignum-aloes, and other 
good things. It is the report of the country, that they come from the 
terreftrial paradife, and that the wind blows them down from thefe fine 
trees, as it does in our forefts the old dry wood. What falls into the river 
is brought down with it, and collected by merchants, who fell it to us by 
weight. 

I heard in the country of Babylon, that the fbltam had frequently 
attempted to learn whence this river came, by fending experienced perfons 
to follow the courfe of it. They carried with them a bread called bifeuife, 
for they would not have found any on their route, and on their return 
reported, that they had followed the courfe of the river until they 
eame to a large mountain of perpendicular rocks, which it was impoffible 
to climb, and over thefe rocks fell the river. It feemed to them, that on 
the top of this mountain were many trees; and they faid, they had feen 
there many ftrange wild beads, fuch as lions, ferpents, elephants, and other 
forts, which came to gaze at them as they afeended the river. Thefe 
travellers, not daring to advance further, returned to the fultan. 

Now, to purfue my fubject, this river, on entering Egypt, fpreads its 
branches over the plain: one of them flows to. Damietta, another to 
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Alexandria, another to Tunis, and another to Rexi. T® this branch 
Which runs by Rexi, the king of France marched with his whole army, 
and encamped between the Damietta branch and that of Rexi (xcvi). 
We found the fultan encamped with his entire force on the oppofite bank 
<of the Rexi branch, to prevent and oppofe our paflage. It was eafy for 
him to do this, for none of us could have eroded unlefe we had dripped 
ourfelves naked, as there were no other means to pafs. 

The king determined to have a caufeway made, to enable him to pals 
over to the Saracens; and to guard thofe employed on it, he had built two 
beffrois (xcvii) called Chaf-chateils (xcvm). There were two towers in 
front of thefe beffrois, and two houfes. in their rear, to receive the things the 
Saracens threw upon their machines, of which they had fixteen that did 
wonders. The king ordered eighteen machines to be conftrutfted, under 
the direction of a man named Jouflelin de Courvant, who was the inventor 
and undertaker ; and with thefe engines did each army play on the other. 
The king’s brother was on guard over the cats in the day-time, and we, 
ether knights, guarded them at night. 

Thefe chaf-chateils were finifhed the week before Chriftmas, and then 
the Caufeway was fet about in earned:; but as faff as we advanced, the 
Saracens deftroyed it. They dug, on their fide of the river, wide and deep 
boles in the earth, and as the water recoiled from our caufeway it filled thefe 
holes with water, and tore away the banks; fo that what we had been 
employed on for three weeks or a month, they ruined in one or two days : 
''they atfo very much annoyed, by their arrows, our people who were carrying 
materials for the dam. 

The Turks, after the death of their fultan, who died of the diforder he 
"was feized with when before Hamault, chofe for their chief a Saracen 
named Sacedun, fon of the Sheik (xeix), whom the emperor Ferrait (c) had 
made a knight. 

Shortly after this Sacedun fent part of his army to crofs near Damietta, 
and to a fmall town called Sourmefac, which is on the Rexi branch, that 
from that quarter they might fall on us. On Chriftmas day, whilft I and 
all my people were at dinner with my companion, Pierre d’Avalon (ci), 
Ihe Saracens entered our camp, and flew many of our poor foldiers who 
had ftray@d into the fields. 
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We inftantly mounted our horfes to attack them’; and well timed was it, 
for my lord Perron, our hoft, who had quitted the camp on the firft alarm; 
for before we could overtake him, the Saracens had made him prifoner, and 
were carrying him off with his brother, the lord du Val. We pufhed our 
horfes forward, attacked the Saracens, and refcued thefe two good knights, 
whom they had already, by their blows, ftruck to the ground, and brought 
them back to the camp. The Templars, who were within hearing, formed 
a bold and determined rear-guard. 

The Turks continued to make repeated attacks on us in that quarter 
with much courage, until our army had clofed up the canal toward 
Damietta, from that branch to the one of Rexi. 

This Sacedun, chief of the Turks, was held to be the moft able and 
courageous of all the infidels. He bore on his banners the arms of the 
emperor who had made him a knight: his banner had feveral bends (cri), on 
one of which he bore the fame arms with the fultan of Aleppo, and on another 
bend on the fide were the arms of the fultan of Babylon. His name was, 
as I faid before, Sacedun, fon of the Sheik, which fignifies the-fame in their 
language as to fay the fon of the Old Man. His name had great weight 
with them ; for they are a people, it is faid, who pay much honour to fuch 
old men as have in their youth been efpecialty careful to preferve their 
charadters from reproach. This chief, as it was told the king by his fpies, 
boafted, that on St Sebaftian’s day next coming, he would dine in the king's, 
tent. 

When the king heard this, he replied, that he would take good care to 
- prevent it. He then drew his army in clofer array, orders for which were 
given to the men at arms ; and to the count d’Artois, brother to the king,, 
was given the command of the beffrois and machines. The king, and the 
count d’ Anjou, who was afterwards king of Sicily, took on them the guard 
of the army, on the fide of Babylon ; and the count de Poitiers, with me,, 
fenefchal of Champagne, had the guard on the fide towards Damietta. 

Not long after this, the chief of the Turks, before named, croffed with 
his army into the ifland that lies between the Rexi and Damietta branches,, 
where our army was encamped, and formed a line of battle, extending from 
one bank of the river to the other. The count d’Anjou, who was on. the: 
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ipot, attacked the Turks, and defeated them fo completely that they took to 
flight; and numbers were drowned in each of the branches of the Nile. 

A large body, however, kept their ground, whom we dared not attack, 
on account of their numerous machines, by which they did us great injury 
with the divers things caft from them. During the attack on the Turks by 
the count d’Anjou, the count Guy de Ferrois (cm), who was in his 
company, galloped through the turkifh force, attended by his knights, until 
they came to another battalion bf Saracens, where they performed wonders. 
But at laft he was thrown to the ground with a broken leg, and was led 
back by two of his knights, fupporting him by the arms. 

You muft know there was much difficulty in withdrawing the count 
d’Anjou from this attack, wherein he was frequently in the utmoft danger, 
and was ever after greatly honoured for it. 

Another large body of Turks made an attack on the count de Poitiers 
and me; but be affured they were very well received, and ferved in like 
manner. It was well for them that they found their way back by which 
they had come; but they left behind great numbers of flain. We returned 
fafely to our camp without having fcarcely loft any of our men. 

One night the Turks brought forward an engine, called by them La 
Perriere, a terrible engine to do mifchief, and placed it oppofite to the 
chas-chateils, which fir Walter de Curel and I were guarding by night. 
From this engine they flung fuch quantities of greek fire (civ), that it was 
the moft horrible fight ever witnefled. When my companion, the good fir 
Walter, faw this fhower of fire, he cried out,—' Gentlemen, we are all loft 
without remedy; for fhould they fet fire to our chas-chateils we muft be 
burnt; and if we quit our poft we are for ever difhonoured ; from which I 
conclude, that no one can poffibly fave us from this peril but God, our 
benignant Creator, I therefore advife all of you, whenever they throw any 
of this greek fire, to caft yourfelves on your hands and knees, and cry for 
mercy to our Lord, in whom alone refides all power.’ 

As foon, therefore, as the Turks threw their fires, we flung ourfelves on 
our hands and knees, as the wife man had advifed ; and this time they fell 
between our two cats into a hole in front, which our people had made to 
extinguifti them; and they were inftantly put out by a man appointed for 
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that purpofe. This greek fire, in appearance, was like a large tun, and its 
tail was of the length of a long fpear : the noife which it made was like to 
thunder; and it feemed a great dragon of fire flying through the air, giving 
do great a light with its flame, that we law in our camp as clearly as in 
broad day. Thrice this night did they throw the fire from la perriere, and 
four times from crofs-bows. 

Each time that our good king, St Louis, heard them make thefe 
dilcharges of fire, he call himfelf on the ground, and with extended arms 
and eyes turned to the heavens, cried with a loud voice to our Lord, and 
(hedding heavy tears, faid, * Good Lord God Jesus Christ, preferve thou 
me, and all my peopleand believe me, his fincere prayers were of great 
fervice to us. At every time the fire fell near us, he fent one of his knights 
to know how we were, and if the fire had hurt us. One of the difcharges 
from the Turks fell befide a chas-chateils, guarded by the men of the lord 
Courtenay, (truck the bank of the river in front, and ran on the ground 
toward them, burning with flame. One of the knights of this guard 
inftantly came to me, crying out,—‘ Help us, my lord, or we are burnt; 
for there is a long train of greek fire, which the Saracens have difcharged, 
•that is running (trait for our caftle.’ 

We immediately haftened thither, and good need was there ; for as the 
knight had faid, fo it was. We extinguilhed the fire with much labour 
and difficulty; for the Saracens, in the mean time, kept up fo brilk a 
ihooting from the oppofite bank, that we were covered with arrows and 
bolts (cv). 

The count of Anjou, brother to the king, guarded thefe caftles during 
•the day, and annoyed the faracen army with his crofs-bows. It was ordered 
by the king that after the count of Anjou (hould have finilhed his daily- 
guard, we, and others of my company, (hould continue it during the night. 
We fuffered much pain and uneafinefs; for the Turks bad already broken 
and damaged our tandeis (cvi) and defences. Once thefe turkiih traitors 
advanced their perriere in the day-time, when the count d’Anjou had the 
guard, and had brought together all their machines, from which they threw 
greek fires on our dams, over the river, oppofite to our tandies and defences, 
which completely prevented any of the workmen from (hewing themielves; 
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and our two chas-chatiels were in a moment deftroyed and burnt. The 
count d’Anjou was almoft mad at feeing this; for they were under his 
guard, and, like one out of his fenfes, wanted to throw himfelf into the fire 
to extinguifh it, whilft I and my knights returned thanks to God; for if 
they had delayed this attack to the night, we iruift have all been burnt. 

The king, on hearing what had happened, made a requeft to each, 
of his barons, that they would give him as much of die largeft 
timbers (cvn) from their fhips that were on the coaft as they could {pare, 
and have them tranfported to where the army liay; for there was not any 
timber near fit to make ufe of. After the king had made this requeft, they 
all aided him to the utmoft; and before the new chas-chateils were 
finifhed, the timber employed was eftknated to be worth upwards of ten 
thoufand livres. You may guefs from this that many boats were deftroyed, 
and that we were then in the utmoft diftrefs. 

When the chas-chateils were completed, the king would not have them 
fixed, or pointed, until- the count of Anjou refumed; the guard: he then 
ordered, that they fhould be placed on the exadt fpot where the others had; 
been burnt. This he did to recover the honour ©f his faid brother;, under 
whofe guard the two others had been deftroyed. As the king had ordered, fo* 
was it done; which the Saracens obferving, they brought thither all their. 
Machines, and, coupling them together, fhot at our new chas-chateils 
vigoroufly. When they perceived that our men were afraid of going: from 
one caftle to the other for fear of the Ihowers of ftones which they were 
calling, they advanced the perriere diredtly oppofite to them, and; again 
burnt them with their greek fires. 1 and my knights returned thanks to 
God for this fecond efcape. Had they waited until night- to make the 
attack, when the guard would have devolved to us, we mail all have been 
burnt with them. 

The king, feeing this, was, as well as his army,, much troubled; and he 
called his barons to council, to confider what ihould be done; for they now 
perceived themfelves that it would be impoffible to throw a caufeway over 
the river to erofs to the Turks and Saracens, as our people could not make 
fuch advances on their fide, but they were more fpeedily rained by the 
Turks on the other. 
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Sir Humbert de Beaujeu, conftable of France, then addreffed the king, 
and faid, that a Bedouin had lately come to him to fay, that if we would, 
give him five hundred golden befants, he would fhew a fafe ford, which 
might eafily be eroded on- horfeback. The king replied, that he moft 
cheerfully granted this, provided he fpoke the truth; but the man would 
on no account fhew the ford before the money demanded was paid. 

It was determined by the king, that the duke of Burgundy, and the 
nobles beyond fea his allies* fhould guard the army from the alarms of . the 
Saracens; whilft be, with his three brothers, the counts of Poitiers, Artois, 
and Anjou who was afterward king of Sicily, as I have faid before, fhould 
with their attendants on horfeback make trial of the ford the Bedouin was. 
to fhew them. The day appointed for this purpofe was Shrove Tuefday, 
which when arrived we all mounted our horfes, and, armed at all points, 
followed the Bedouin to the ford. 

Gn our way thither, fome advanced too near the banks of the river, 
which being foft and flippery, they and their horfes. fell in and were 
drowned. The king, feeing it, pointed it out to the reft, that they might , 
be more careful and avoid fimilar danger. Among thpfe who were 
drowned was that valiant knight fir John d’Orleans (cvm), who: bore the 
banner of the army. When we came to the ford, we faw on the oppofite bank 
full three hundred faraeen cavalry ready to defend this paflage. We entered 
the river, and our horfes found a tolerable ford with firm footing, fo that 
by afeending the ftream we found an eafy fhore, and, through God’s mercy, 
we all crofied over with fafety. The Saracens, obferving us thus crofs, fled 
away with the utmoft difpatch. 

Before we fet out, the king had ordered that the Templars ihould form 
the van, and the count d’ Artois, his brother, fhould command the fecond 
divifion of the army: but the moment the count d’Artois had pafled the 
ford with all his people, and faw the Saracens flying, they ftuck fpurs into 
their horfes and galloped after them ; for which thofe who formed the van 
were much angered at the count d’Artois, who could not make any anfwer 
on account of fir Foucquault du Melle, who held the bridle of his horfe; and 
fir Foucquault, being deaf, heard nothing the Templars were faying to the 
count d’Artois, but kept bawling out, * Forward, forward!’ 
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When the Templars perceived this, they thought they fhould be 
dishonoured if they allowed the count d’Artois thus to take the lead, andb 
with one accord they fpurred their horfes to their fafteft fpeed, purfuing: 
the Saracens, through the town of Mafloura, as far as the plains before 
Babylon: but on their return the Turks fhot at them plenty of arrows, and 
other artillery, as they repafled through the narrow ftreets of the town.- 
The count d’Artois, and the lord de Coucy, of the. name of Raoul, were; 
there flain (cix), and as many as three hundred other (ex) knights. The; 
Templars loft, as their chief informed me, full: fourteen lcore men at arms 
and horfes. My knights, as well as myfelf, noticing on our left a large-, 
body of Turks, who were arming, inftantly charged them; and, when we. 
were advanced into- the midft of them, i perceived a fturdy. Saracen; 
mounting his horfe, which was held by one of his efquires by. the bridle,, 
and, while he was putting his hand on the faddle to; mount,. I gave: 
him fuch a thruft with my fpear, which 1 pulhed as far as 1 was able, that 
he fell down dead. The efquire, feeing his lord dead-abandoned mafterr 
and horfe, but, watching my motions, on my return- (truck me with his* 
lance fuch a blow between the fhouiders as drove me on my horfe’s neck-,, 
and held me there fo tightly that I could not draw my l'word, which was- 
girthed round me. I was forced, to draw another fword which was at the 
pummel of my faddle, and it was high time; but, when he law I had my 
fword in my hand, he withdrew, his lance, which I had feized, and rant 
from me. 

It chanced that! and my knights had traverfed the army of the Saracens; 
and faw here and there different parties of them, to the amount of about fix- 
thoufand, who, abandoning their quarters, had advanced into the plain; 
On perceiving that we were feparated from the main body, they, boldly 
attacked us, and flew fir Hugues de Trie hotel, lord d’Efconflans, who bore- 
the banner of- our company- They alfo made prifoner fir Raoul de. Wanon, 
of our company, whom they had ftruck to the. ground. As they were 
carrying him off, my knights and my .elf knew, him, and inftantly haftened* 
with great courage, to aflift him, and deliver him from their hands.. In 
returning from this engagement, the Turks gave me fuch heavy blows,- 
that my horfe not being able to withftand them, fell on his knees, and threw; 
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me to the ground over his head (cxi). I very fhortly replaced my fhield 
on my bread, and grafped my fpear, during which time the lord Errart 
d’Efmeray, whofe foul may God pardon! advanced towards me, for he 
had alfo been ftruck down by the enemy; and we retreated together toward# 
an old ruined houfe to wait for the king, who was coming, and I founds 
means to recover my horfe. 

As we were going to this houfe, a large body of Turks came galloping 
towards us, but pafled on to a party of ours whom they faw hard by : as 
they pafled, they ftruck me to the ground, with my ftiield over my neck, 
and galloped over me, thinking I was dead; and indeed I was nearly fo. 
When they were gone my companion, fir Errart, came and raifed me 
up; and we went to the walls of the ruined houfe. Thither alfo had 
retired fir Hugues d’Efcofle, fir- Ferreys de Loppei, fir Regnauit de 
Menoncourt, and' feveral others-; and there alfo the Turks came to attack 
us, more bravely than ever, on all fides. Some of them entered within the 
walls, and were a long time fighting with us at fpear’s- length, during, 
which my knights^ gave me my horfe, which they held left he ihould run 
away, and at the fame fo vigoroufly defended us againft the Turks, that 
they were greatly prailed by feveral able, perfons who witnefled their: 
prowefs. 

Sir Hugues d'Efcofle was defperately hurt by three great wounds in the* 
face and eliewhere. Sir Raoul and fir Ferreys were alfo badly wounded in 
their ftioulders, fo that the blood {pouted out juft like to atunofwine when 
tapped. Sir Errart d’Efmeray was fo feverely wounded in the. face by a- 
{word, the ftroke of which cut off. his nofe, that it hung down over his 
mouth. In this fevere diftrefs, I called to my mind St James, andfaid,r— 
*• Good lord St James fuccour me, 1 befeech. thee.;; and come to my aid in^ 
this time of need.’ l had fcarcely ended my prayer, when fir Errart laid to 
me,— 1 Sir, if I did'not think you. might fuppofe it was done to abandon 
you-, and fave myfelf, I would go to my. lord of Anjou, whom I fee on the 
plain, and beg he would haften to your help.’ 4 Sir Errart,’ I replied* 
■** you will do me great honour, and pleafure, if you will go and leek.fuccour 
to fave our lives ; for your own alfo is in great peril;’ and I,laid truly, .for* 
he died of the wound he had received. All were of my opinion that, he-' 
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he galloped towards the count d’Anjou, to requeffc he Would fupport us in 
the danger we were in. 

There was a great lord with him who wifbed to detain him, but the 
good prince would not attend to what he urged, but, fpurring his horfe, 
galloped towards us followed by his men. The Saracens, oblerving theta 
coming, left us, hut when on their arrival they faw the Saracens carrying 
away their prifoner, fir Raoul de Wanon, badly wounded, they haftened to 
recover him, and brought him back in a moft pitiful ftate. 

Shortly after, I few the king arrive with all his attendants, and with a 
terrible noife of trumpets, clarions and horns. He halted on an eminence 
with bis men at arms, for fomething he had to fey; and I allure you 1 never 
faw fo handfome a man under arms. He was taller than any of his troop 
by the Ihoulders; and his helmet, which was gilded, was handfomely placed 
on his head ; and he bore a german fword (cxn) in his hand. 

Soon after he had halted, many of his knights were obierved intermixed 
with the Turks: their companions inftantly ruihed into the battle among 
them; and you muft know, that in this engagement were performed, on 
both fides, the moft gallant deeds that were ever done in this expedition 
to the holy land; for none made ufe of the bow (cxm), crols-bow, or 
other artillery. But the conflict confided of blows given to each other by 
battle-axes, l'words, buts of Ipears, all mixed together. From all I few, 
my knights and myfelf, all wounded as we were, were very impatient to 
Join the battle with the others. 

Shortly after one of my efquires, who had once fled from my banner, 
came to me, and brought me one of my flemilh war-horfes: I was foon 
mounted, and rode by the fide of the king, whom I found attended by that 
difcreet man, fir John de Valeri. Sir John feeing the king defirous to enter 
into the midft of the battle, advifed him to make for the river fide, on the 
right, in order that in cafe there ihould be any danger, he mignt have 
fupport from the duke of Burgundy (cXiv) and his army, which had been 
left behind to guard the camp ; and likewile that his men might be 
refrefhed, and have wherewith to quench their thirft j for the weather was 
at this moment exceedingly hot. 
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The king fent orders for his barons, knights, and others of his council, 
to quit the turkilh army, and, pn their arrival, demanded their counfel, what 
was beft to be done. Several anfwered, that the good knight, fir John de 
Valeri, now by his fide, would give him the beft advice. Then, according 
to the former opinion of fir John de Valeri, which many agreed was good, 
the king turned to the right hand, and advanced toward the river. 

As this was doing, fir Humbert de Beaujeu, conftable of France, came 
up, and told the king that his brother, the count d’Artois, was much prefled 
in a houfe at Mafloura, where, however, he defended himfelf gallantly, but 
that he would need fpeedy afliftance ; and entreated the king to go to his 
aid. The king replied, * Conftable, fpur forward, and I will follow you 
elofe.’ I alfo, the lord de Joinville, faid to the conftable, that I would be 
one of his knights, and follow him in fuch a cafe as this. 

All of us now galloped ftrait to Mafloura, and were in the midft of the 
turkifh army, when we were inftantly feparated from each other by the 
greater power of the Saracens and Turks. Shortly after, a feijeant at mace 
of the conftable, with whom 1 was, came to him, and faid the king was 
furrounded by the Turks, and his perfon in imminent danger. You may 
fuppofe our aftoniftiment and fears, for there were between, us and where 
the king was full one thoufand or twelve hundred. Turks, and we were 
only fix perfons in aU. I faid to the conftable, that fince it was impoflible 
for us to make our way through fuch a crowd of Turks,, it would be 
much better to wheel round and get on the other fide of them. This we 
inftantly did. There was a deep ditch, on the road we took between the 
Saracens and us; and, had they noticed us, they muft have (lain us all; 
but they were folely occupied with the king, and the larger bodies: perhaps 
aflo they might have taken us for feme of their friends. As we thus gained 
the river, following its courfe downward between it and the road, we 
©bferved that the king, had afeended it, and that the Turks were fending, 
finelh troops after, him. Both armies now met on the banks, and the event 
was miferably unfortunate; for the weaker part of our army thought to crofe 
over to the divifion of the duke of Burgundy, but that was impoftiole from 
their horfes being worn down, and the extreme heat of the weather. As we 
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'defcended tTie river, we Taw it covered with lances, pikes, fliields, men and 
horfes, unable to fave themfelves from death. 

When we perceived the miferable ftate of our rmy, I advifed the 
conflable to remain on this fide of the fiver, to guard a fmall bridge that 
was hard by; * for if we leave it,* added I, ‘ the enemy may come and 
attack the king on this fide, and if our men be aflaulted in two places, 
they muft be difcomfitecL* 

There then we halted i and you may believe me when I fay, that the 
good king performed that day the moft gallant deeds that ever I faw in any 
battle. It was faid, 'that had it .not been for his perfonal exertions, the 
whole army would have been deftroyed; but I believe that the great 
courage he naturally poflefled was that day doubled by the power of God, 
for he forced himfelf, wherever he faw his men in any diftrefs, and gave fuch 
Wows with battle-axe and fword it was wonderful to behold. 

The lord de Courtenay and fir John de Salenay one day told me, that 
at this engagement fix Turks caught hold of the bridle of the king’s horfe, 
and were leading him away; but this virtuous prince exerted himfelf with 
fuch bravery in fighting the fix Turks, that he alone freed himfelf from 
them; and that many, feeing how valiantly he defended himfelf, and the 
great courage hedifplayed, took greater courage themfelves, and, abandoning: 
the paflage they were guarding, haftened to lupport the king. 

After fome little time, the count Peter of Brittany came to us who 
were guarding the fmall bridge from Mafloura, having had a moft furious 
Ikirmifh. He was fo badly wounded in the face that the blood came out 
of his mouth, as if it had been full of water, and he vomited it forth. The 
count was mounted on a fhort, thick, but ftrong horfe, and his reins and 
the pummel of his faddle were cut and deftroyed, fo that he was forced to 
hold himfelf by his two hands round the horfe’s neck for fear the Turks, 
who were clofe behind him, Ihould make him fall off. He did not, however, 
feem much afraid of them, for he frequently turned round, and gave them 
many abufive words by way of mockery. 

Towards the end of this battle, fir John de Soiffons and fir Peter de 
Mouille, furnamed Cayer, came to us; they had fuffered much from the 
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1)1 ows they had received by remaining behind in the laft battle. The Turks 
feeing them began to move to meet them, but obferving us who were 
guarding the bridge, with our faces towards them, fuffered them to pafs, 
fufpedting that we Ihould have gone to their fuccour, as we certainly Ihould 
have done. I addrefled the count de Soiftons, who was my coufm-german, 
‘ Sir, I beg that you will remain here to guard this bridge. You will adt 
right in lb doing; for, if you leave it, the Turks whom you fee before you 
will advance to attack us, and the king may thus have his enemies in front 
and rear at the fame moment.’ He alked, if he Ihould ftay, would I remain 
with him ? to which I moft cheerfully affented. 

The conftable, hearing our converfation and agreement, told me to 
defend this bridge, and not on any account to quit it, and that he would 
go and feek for fuccour. 1 was fitting quietly there on my horfe, having 
my coufin fir John de Soiftons on my right and fir Peter de Nouille 
on my left hand, when a Turk, galloping from where the king was, ftruck 
fir Peter de Nouille fo heavy a blow with his battle-axe on the back as felled 
him on the neck of his horfe, and then eroded the bridge full fpeed to his 
own people, imagining that we would abandon our poft and follow him, 
and thus they might gain the bridge. When they perceived that we 
would on no account quit our poft, they crofted the rivulet, and placed 
themfelves between it and the river; on which we marched towards 
them in fuch-wife that we were ready to charge them, if they had further 
advanced. 

In our front were two of the king’s heralds: the name of one was 
Guillaume de Bron, and that of the other John de Gaymaches; againft 
whom the Turks, who, as I have faid, had polled themfelves between the 
rivulet and river, led a rabble of peafants of the country, who pelted them 
with clods of earth and large Hones. At laft, they brought a vjllanous 
Turk, who thrice flung greek fires at them; and by one of them was the 
tabard of Guillame de Bron fet on fire, but he foon threw it off, and good 
need had he, for if it had fet fire to his clothes, he mull have been burnt. 
We were alfo covered with thefe Ihowers of ftones and arrows which the 
Turks difeharged at the two heralds. 
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I luckily found near me a gaubifon (cxv) of coarfe cloth which had 
belonged to a Saracen, and, turning the flit part inward, I made a fort of 
fhield, which was of much fervice to me; for I was only wounded by their 
fhots in five places, whereas my horfe was hurt in fifteen. Soon after, as 
God willed it, one of my vaflals of Joinville brought me a banner with 
my arms, and a long knife for war, which I was in want of; and then,, 
when thefe turkifh villains, who were on foot, prefled on the heralds, we 
made a charge on them, and put them inftantly to flight. 

Thus when the good count de Soiflons and rrsyfelf were returned to our 
poll on the bridge, after chacing away thefe peafants, he rallied me, faying, 
* Senefchal, let us allow this rabble to bawl and bray; and, by the * Creffe: 
Dieu/ his ufual oath, ‘ you and 1 will talk over this day’s adventuresin the: 
chambers of our ladies/ 

It happened that towards evening, about fuu-fet, the conffable, fir 
Hymbert de Beaujeu, brought us the king’s crofs-bows that were on foot 
and they drew up in one front, while we, horfemen, difmounted under 
fhelter of the crols-bows. The Saracens, obferving this, immediately took: 
to flight, and left us in peace. The conflable told me that we had behaved 
well in thus guarding the bridge; and bade me go boldly to the king, and 
not quit him until he fhould be difmounted in. his pavilion. I went to the 
king, and at the feme moment fir John de Valeri joined, and requelted of 
him, in the name of the lord de Chaftillon (cxvi), that the feid lord might 
command the rear-guard, which the king very willingly granted. The 
king then took the road to return to his pavilion, and raifed the helmet 
from his head, on which I gave him my iron Ikull-cap, which was much 
lighter, that he might have more air- 

Thus as we were riding together, father Henry, prior of the hofpital of 
Ronnay, who had eroded the river, came to him and trifled’ his hand, fully 
armed, and alked if he had heard any news of his brother, the count 
d’Artois. c Yes,’ replied' the king, c I have heard all;’ that is to fey, that 
he knew well he was now in paradife. The prior, thinking to comfort him 
for the death of his brother, continued, ‘ Sire, no king of France has ever 
reaped fuch honour as you have done ; for with great intrepidity have you 
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and your army crofted a dangerous river to combat your enemies; and have 
been fo very fuccefsful, that you have put them to flight, and gained the 
field, together with their warlike engines,' with which they had wonderfully 
annoyed you, and concluded the affair by taking pofleflion this day of their 
camp and quarters.’ 

The good king replied, that God fhould be adored for all the good he 
had granted him; and then heavy tears began to fall down his cheeks, 
which many great perfons noticing, were opprefled with anguifh and 
compaflion, on feeing him thus weep, jfraifwg the name of God, who had 
enabled him to gain the victory. 

When we arrived at our quarters, we found great numbers of Saracens 
on foot holding the cords of a tent which fome of our fervants were ere&ing, 
and pulling againft them with all their might. The mafter of the 
Temple (cxvii), who had the command of the vanguard, and myfelf, 
charged this rabble, and made them run away. The tent remained, 
therefore, with us; not, however, that there was any great fight, for which 
reafon many boafters were put to fhame. I could readily mention their 
names, but I abftain from doing fo becaufe they are deceafed; and we 
ought not to fpeak ill of the dead. Of fir Guyon de Malvoifin (cxvm) I 
am willing to fpeak, for the conftable and I met him on the road, returning 
from Mafloura, bearing himfelf gallantly, although hard prefled by the 
Turks, who clofely purfued him; for after they had difperfed the count 
of Brittany and his battalion, as I have before faid, they followed the lord 
Guyon and his company. He had not fufFered much in this engagement, 
for he and his people had moft courageoufly behaved ; which is not to be 
wondered at, when, as I have heard from thofe who knew him and his 
family, almoft all his knights were of his kindred and lineage, and his men 
at arms his liege vaflfals. This gave them the greater confidence in their 
chief. 

After we had difcomfited the Turks, and driven them out of their 
quarters, the Bedouins (cxix), who are a powerful people, entered the 
camp of the Saracens and Turks, and feized and carried off whatever they 
could find, and all that the Saracens and Turks had left behind them* 



I was much furprifed at this; for the Bedouins are fubjedts and tributary ter 
the Saracens; but I never heard that they were treated the worfe by the 
Saracens for what they had thus pillaged. They faid it was their ufuafc 
cuffom to fall on the weakeft, which is the nature of dogs ; for when there 
is one dog purfued by another, and a fhouting made after him,, all the other 
dogs fell on him. 

As my fubjedt requires it, f fhall fay fomething concerning thefe 
Bedouins,, and what fort of people they be. The Bedouins refide in deferts 
and mountains, and have no great faith in Mahomet, like the Turks, but 
believe in the religion of Aly (exx), who, they fay, was uncle to Mahomet,. 
They are perfuaded that when any one of them dies for the fervice of his, 
lord, or when attempting any good defign, his foul enters a fuperior body* 
and is much more comfortable than it was before : this makes them ready: 
to die at the command of their fuperiors or elders- Thefe Bedouins do> 
not refide in town or city, but always lie in the fields and deferred places* 
where, whenever the weather is bad, they, their wives and" children, make 
themfelves a habitation, by. flicking into the ground poles connected by 
hoops, like to what women ufe in drying their wafhed clothes ; and over 
thefe hoops they throw fkins of their large fheep, which they call fkins of 
Somas, tanned with alum. The Bedouins have large pelifles of coarfe 
hair, which cover their whole bodies, and when evening comes, or when it 
is cold or wet, they wrap themfelves up in them, and retire to reft. Thofe 
who follow war have their horfes feeding near them during the night, and 
have only to take off their bridles and let them eat. In the morning they 
fpread their pelifles to the fun, and, when dry, rub them,, fo that they 
do not appear as if they had been wetted; They never are armed for 
combat, for they fay, and believe, that no one can die but at his appointed 
hour: they have, likewife, a mode of curfing, alluding to their, faith, when 
they fwear at their children, faying, ■ Be thou accurfed, like him who arms 
himfelf for fear of death.’ In battle they ufe only a fword, made after the 
turkifh manner, and are clothed in. linen robes like to furplices. They are 
an ugly race, and hideous to look at; for their hair and beards are long and 
black. They live on the fuperabundance of the milk from their herds; and. 
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tfieir numbers are not to be counted; for they dwell in the kingdoms of 
Jerufalem, Egypt, and throughout all the lands of the Saracens and infidels,- 
to whom they are tributary. 

Now, I am on the fubje6t of the Bedouins, I mult fay that I have feen, 
fince my return from the holy land, fome calling themfelves Chriftians, who' 
hold fimilar faith with the Bedouins ; for they maintain, that no man can- 
die before his determined time, happen what may, which is a falfehood.. 
I confider fuch a belief the fame as if they fhould lay that God had' not the 
power to affift or hurt us, nor to lengthen or abridge our lives, which is 
herefy. On the contrary, I declare that we ought to put our whole faith 
in him who is all-powerful, and may, according to his good pleafure, fend 
us death fooner or later. This is the oppofite to the faith of the Bedouins, 
who firmly believe the day of death to-each perfon is determined infallibly,*, 
without any poffibility of prolonging or fhortening the time. 

To return to the original matter, and continue my hiftory. In the’ 
evening of this fevere engagement that I fpoke of, and when we had' 
taken up our quarters in thofe from whence we had driven the Saracens, 
my people brought me, from the main army, a tent, which the mafter 
of the Templars, who had the command of the van, had given me.- 
I had it pitched on the right of thofe machines we had won from the 
enemy, as each of us was eager for repofe: indeed we had need of it from 1 
the wounds and fatigues we had differed in the late battle. 

Before day-break, however, we were alarmed by the cries of 4 To arms, 
to arms !’ and I made my chamberlain rife, who lay by my fide, to go and 5 
fee what was the matter. He was not long in-returning, much frightened, 
and crying out,—‘ My lord, up, upinftantly; for the Saracens have entered 
the camp,- both horfe and foot, and have already defeated the guard which 
the king had appointed for our. fecurity, and to defend the engines*we had 
won from them.’ 

Thefe engines were in front of the king’s pavilions, and of us who were 
near to him. I immediately rofe, threw a cuirafs on my back, and put my 
iron fkull-cap on my head ; and having roufed our people, wounded as we 
were, we drove the Saracens from the engines which they were fo anxious 
to recover. 
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The king, feeing that fcaroely any of us had armour on, fent fir Walter 
de Chaftillon (cxxi), who ported himfelf between us and the Turks, 
for the better guard of the engines. After fir Walter had federal times 
repulfed the enemy, who made frequent attempts during the night to carry 
off thefe engines, the Saracens, finding they could not fucceed, retreated to 
a large body of their horfe, that were drawn up oppofite to our lines, to 
prevent us from furprifing their camp, which was in their rear. 

Six of the principal Turks diftnounted, armed from head to foot, and 
made themfelves a rampart of large ftones, as a fhelter from our crofs-bows, 
and from thence ftiot volHes of arrows which often wounded many of 
our men. When I and my men at arms who had the guard of that 
•quarter faw their ftone rampart, we took council together, and refolved 
that, during the enfuing night, we would deftroy this rampart, and bring 
away the ftones. 

Now I had a prieft called John de Wayfy (cxxn), who, having 
overheard our council and refolution, did not wait fo long, but fet out 
alone towards the Saracens, with his cuirafs on, his cap of iron, and 
his fword under his arm. When he was near the enemy, who neither 
thought of nor fufpefted any one coming againft them thus alone, he 
ruftied furiourty on, fword in hand, and gave fuch blows to thefe fix 
captains that they could not defend themfelves, and took to flight, to the 
great aftonilhment of the other Turks and Saracens. 

When the Turks faw their leaders fly, they ftuck fpurs into their horfes, 
and charged the prieft, who was returning to our army, whence had 
fallied fifty of our men to oppofe them, as they were purfuing him on 
horfeback: the Turks would not meet them, but wheeled off two or three 
times. It happened, however, that during thefe wheelings, one of our men 
threw his dagger (cxxm) at a Turk, and hit him between the ribs: he 
carried off the dagger, but it caufed his death. The other Turks, feeing 
this, were more fhy than before, and never dared to approach while our 
men were carrying away the ftones of the rampart. My prieft was well 
known ever after by the whole army, who faid when they faw him, ‘ That 
is the prieft who, fingle-handed, defeated the Saracens.* 
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Thefe things happened during the firft day of Lent; and this- 
feme day the Saracens elected another chief, in the place of their late 
chief Secedun, of whom mention has been made, and who died in the 
battle of Shrove Tuefday (cxxiv); at the fame time, probably, that the 
good count d’Artois, brother to the king St Louis, was (lain. This new 
chief found among the other dead the body of the count d’Artois, who 
had Ihewn great intrepidity in this battle, magnificently drefled, becoming 
a prince; and this chief took the count’s coat of armour, and, to give 
courage to the Turks and Saracens, had it hoifted before them, telling therat 
it was the coat-armour of the king their enemy, who had been (lain in 
battle; adding, ‘ My lords, this fhould make you exert yourfelves the more,, 
for body without head is nothing, nor is an army without prince or chief to 
be feared. I advife, and you ought to have confidence in me, that we 
increafe the force of our attacks on them ;, and on Friday next we mull, 
conquer and gain the battle, fince they have now loft their commander;* 
All who heard him cheerfully agreed to follow his advice. 

You muft know that the king had many fpies in the faracen army, who,, 
having overheard their plans, knew their intentions, and how they meant 
to a£t. Some of them informed the king of the intended attack of the 
•nemy, and that they believed him dead and the army without a leader. 

Upon this, the king fummoned all his captains, and commanded them: 
to have their men at arms completely armed, and ready drawn up before* 
their tents at midnight, and then to advance as far as the lines which had 
been made to prevent the Saracens entering the camp on borfeback, although 
they were fo conftrudted that they might pafe them on foot. This was; 
punctually executed according to the king’s orders. 

You may fuppofe, that the plan the faracen chief had propofed and 
adopted he loft no time in putting into execution. On the friday-morning,, 
by fun-rife, four thousand knights, well armed and. mounted 1 , were drawn up- 
in battalions, alongfide our army, which lay on the banks of the river toward 
Babylon, and extending as far as a town called Refill (cxxv)'. When the 
pagan chief had thus drawn up his four thoufand knights in front of our 
army, he then brought another large body of Saracens on foot, and in fucfo 
numbers that they furrounded all the other fide of it. After doing this, he: 
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tdrew up at a fhort diftance other bodies in conjun&ion with the power 
of the fultan of Babylon, to fuccour and aid each of the two former, as 
©ccafion might occur. 

The chief pf theJSaraeens, having now completed the arrangement of 
his army, advanced on horfeback alone, to view and make his obfervations 
on the manner in which the king’s army was formed ; and where he faw 
ours was the ftrongeft or weakeft, he ftrengthened or diminilhed his own. 
After this he ordered three thoufand Bedouins, whofe nature and character 
I have deferibed, to march in front of the troops under the command of 
the duke of Burgundy, which were polled between the two branches of the 
Nile, thinking that part of the king’s army might be under the duke, and 
his own fo much the weaker, and that thefe Bedouins would effectually 
prevent the duke from affording any fupport to the king. 

All thefe operations-of the infidel chief took him up until about mid-day. 
This done, he ordered the naquaires and drums to be loudly founded, 
according to the mode of the Turks, which is certainly very furprifmg to. 
thofe who have not been aecultomed to hear them; and then both horfe 
and foot began to be in motion on all lides; I will fpeak firft of the 
battalion under the count d’Anjou, which received the firft attack, being 
polled the neareft to Babylon. The enemy advanced in a chequered 
manner, like to a game of chefs ; for their infantry ran towards our men, 
and burnt them with greek fires, which they call from inftruments made 
for that purpofe. On the other hand, the turkilh cavalry charged them 
with fuch rapidity and fuccefs, that the battalion of the count d’Anjou was 
defeated. He himfelf was on foot among his knights, very uncomfortably 
Situated. 

When news was brought to the king of the danger his brother was in, 
nothing could check his ardour; nor would he wait for any one, but, 
fticking fpurs to his horfe, galloped into the midft of the battle, lance in 
hand, to where his brother was, and gave moll deadly blows to the Turks, 
haftening alway to where he faw the greateft crowd. He fuffered many 
hard blows ; and the Saracens covered all his horle’s tail and rump with 
greek fires. You may be allured that at fuch a time he had God in his 
heart and mind; and in good truth our Lord in this diftrefs befriended him, 
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end fo far affifted him, that the king refcued his brother, the count d’Anjou, 
and drove the Turks before him without the lines. 

Next to the battalion of the count d’Anjou was that commanded by fir 
Guy de Guivelins (cxxvi), and his brother Baldwin, which joined the 
battalion of that bold and gallant man fir Walter de Chaftillon. He had 
with him numbers of chivalrous knights ; and thefe two battalions behaved 
fo vigoroufly againft the Turks, that they were neither any way broken nor 
conquered. 

The next battalion, however, fared but badly, under the command of 
friar William de Sonnac, mafter of the Temple, who had with'him the 
remnant of the men at arms that had furvived the battle of Shrove-Tuefday, 
which had been fo feverely murderous. The mafter of the Temple, having 
but few men, made of the engines that had been taken from the enemy, a 
fort of rampart in his front: this, neverthelefs, availed him nothing, for the 
Templars having added to them many planks of fir-wood, the Saracens 
burnt them with their greek fires; and feeing there were but few to oppofe 
them, they waited not until they were deftroyed, but, vigoroufly attacking 
the Templars, defeated them in a very ftiort time. It is certain, that in 
the rear of the Templars there was about an acre of ground fo covered 
with bolts, darts, arrows, and other weapons, that you could not fee the 
earth beneath them: fuch fhowers of thefe had been difcharged againft 
the Templars by the Saracens. The commander of this battalion had loft 
an eye in the preceding battle of Shrove Tuefday; and in this he loft the 
ether, and was flain : God have mercy on his foul! 

Sir Guy de Malvoifin, a bold and valiant captain of another battalion, 
was feverely wounded in the body; and the Saracens perceiving his gallant 
conduct and addrefs, Ihot greek fire at him inceflantly, fo that at one time 
when he was hit by it, his people had much difficulty to extinguifti it. 
But, notwithftanding this, he flood bold and firm, unconquered by the 
pagans. 

From the battalion of fir Guy de Malvoifin, the lines which inclofed our 
army defcended to where I was, within a ftone’s caft of the river, and pafled 
by the divifion of the lord William earl of Flanders, which extended to that 
branch of the river which entered the fea. Our battalion was ported 
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oppofite, and on that bank of the river where fir Guy de Malvoifin was. 
The Saracens, obferving the appearance of the divifion of the earl of 
Flanders fronting them, dared not make any attack on us, for which 
I thanked God, as neither my knights nor myfelf could put on any armour, 
on account of the wounds we had received in the engagement of the 
Tuefday, which rendered it impofllble to wear any defenfive clothing. 

The lord William of Flanders and his battalion did wonders: they 
gallantly and fiercely attacked the Turks on horfeback and on foot, and 
performed great deeds of arms. Seeing their prowefs, I ordered my crofs 
bows to (hoot ftrongly at the Turks, who were on horfeback at this 
engagement; and the moment they felt themfelves or horfes wounded by 
the arrows, they inftantly took flight, and abandoned their infantry. Tfio 
earl of Flanders and his divifion, obferving the Turks fly, pafled the lines, and 
charged the pagans, who were on foot, killing great numbers, and bringing 
off many targets. Among others, fir Gaultier de la Horgne (cxx vii), who 
bore the banner of the count d’Afpremont, difplsyed much courage. 

Adjoining this battalion was that of my lord the count de Poitiers* 
brother to the king, it was compofed folely erf infantry, and the only perfore 
on horfeback was die count, which was unfortunate for him; for the Turks- 
defeated this battalion, and made the count prrfoner. They would furely 
have carried him away, had not the butchers, and all the other traffickers* 
men and women, who fupplied the army with provifion, hearing that tho 
Turks were carrying off the count de Poitiers, fet up a great fhout, and 
rufhed on the Saracens with fuch fury that they refcuqd the count do 
Poitiers, and drove the Turks beyond the lines (cxjcviij), 

The next battalion to that of the count de Poitiers was the weafeefl of 
the whole army, and commanded by fir Joflerant de Branson (cxxix), 
whom my lord de Poitiers had brought with him to Egypt. This divifioi* 
was abb formed of difmounted knights, fir Joflerant and his fon fir Henry 
being the only perfons on horfeback* The Turks broke this battalion on 
all fides, on which fir Joflerant and his fon fell on the rear of the Turks, and 
cut them down with their fwords. They prefled the enemy fo- much that 
they frequently turned on them again, leaving the main body of his men* 
In the end, this would have been fetal; for the Turks muft have Ham thq 
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whole if fir Henry de Cone, a wife and valiant knight of the divifion under 
the duke of Burgundy, well knowing the weaknefs of the lord de Bran^n’s 
battalion, had not, every time he faw the Turks make their charge on it, 
ordered the king’s crofs-bows to fhoot at them. He exerted himfelf fo 
effectually that the lord de Brandon efcaped from this danger, but loft 
twelve of the twenty knights whom it was faid he had, without counting 
other men at arms. He himfelf, however, was the victim of the wounds 
he received in the fervice of God, who, we are bound to believe, has well 
rewarded him for it. 

This lord was my uncle, and I heard him on his death-bed fay, that he 
had in his time been in thirty-fix battles or warlike fkirmilhes, and had 
borne off' the prize of arms in moft. Of fome of them I have a 
remembrance; for once being in the army Qf the count de Mafcon (cxxx), 
who was his coufin, he came to me and a brother of mine on a Good 
Friday, and faid to us, ‘ Come my nephews with all your men, and join 
us in charging thefe Germans, who are deftroying the monaftery of 
Mafcon.’ 

We were inftantly on horfebaek, and haftened to attack the Germans, 
whom, with hard blows of fword and lance, we drove from the monaftery, 
where many were killed and wounded. When this was done, the good 
man fell on his knees before the altar, and cried with a loud voice to our 
Lord, praying that he would be pleafed to have mercy on his foul, that he 
might die for his fervice, to the end that he might be entitled to the reward 
of paradife. I have related this, that you may know, as I firmly believe, 
that God has granted to him the requeft he then made. 

After this battle was ended, the king fummoned all his barons, knights, 
and other great lords, to whom, when aflembled, he thus kindly addrefled 
himfelf: * My lords and friends, you have all now witnefled the great grace 
which God our Creator has of late fhewn us, and continues to do fo daily, 
for which we are bounden to return him our thankfgiving. Laft Tuefday, 
which was Shrovetide, we, aided by him, diflodged our enemies from their 
quarters, of which we have gained the pofleffion. This Friday, which is 
now palled, we have defended ourfelves againft them, very many of us being 
without arms, while they were completely armed on horfebaek, and on 
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fheir own ground/ Many more fair fpeeches did he make; and the good 
king dwelt much, upon what had pafled, to comfort and give them courage 
and faith in. God. 

In purfuing the fubje& matter of my book it is neceflary now and then 
to make digreflions, and to inform you of the manner in which the fultan 
fupported his men at arms,, and how his armies were fupplied. It is true 
that the greater part of his chivalry was compofed of foreigners, whom the 
merchants-trading by fea had bought when young, and whom the Egyptians 
purchafed by order of their fultan. They came moftly from the- eaft ; for 
when an eaftern king (cxxxi)- had defeated m battle another neighbouring 
monarch, the vidtor, and his people, feized the fubjedls of the vanquifhedv 
whom they fold: to merchants* who bought them, as I havefaid, to fell again 
in Egypt. The children born from thefe captives the fultan fupported and 
educated, and when their beards appeared they were taught to draw the. 
bow, by way of amufement \ and when he was in a jocund mood they 
difplayed their fkill before him.. 

As they increafed in ftrength, their final! bows were exchanged for' 
others of greater weight, and proportioned to their powers. Thefe. youths- 
bore the arms of the fultan, and were called'his Bahairiz *. When their 
beards were grown, the fultan made them knights; and their emblazonments 
were like his, of pure gold, fave that to diftinguifh them, they added bars of 
vermilion,, with rofes, birds*, griffins*, or any other difference as they pieafed. 


* Bahairiz.—This word comes from Bahr, which the Arabians ufe to expreis die fea, or any 
great collection of water- The name of Bahairiz was firft given to a thoufand youths, whom; 
Melik-Uflali had bought of the Tartars who ravaged the Turqueftan, and whom he had educatcdin all 
military excrcifes in a caftle, built by his orders, oppolite to Cairo, on an ifland of the Nile called. 
Kevdhah. This fort was called' Bahriieh, or the Maritime Fortrds, on- account of the Nik 
furrounding it. It was-in-this-caftle that Melik-Uftali, who had not forgotten the cowardly conduct 
of his troops at the liege of Napoulous, fixed his rcfidence. He gave his whole confidence to thefe 
Bahairiz, loaded them with favours, and named, from among them the governors of provinces, the 
commanders of his, armies, and the firft officers of the ftate. The remainder were referved for the 
guard of his new palace* and to attend on him wherever he went, during peace or war. It is this 
body of troops-the lord de Joinville means under the name of La Hauleca. 

Glojf. to Louvre edit . voc. Bohan* 
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They were called the band of La Hauteca (cxxxn), which fignifies the 
archers of the king’s guard; and were always about the perfon of the fultaa 
to defend him. When the fultan went to war they were quartered near 
him, as his body-guard. 

He had, befide thefe, other guards ftill nearer to his perfon, fuch as 
porters and minftrels, who played upon their inftruments from the break of 
day until the fultan rofe ; and in the evenings founded the retreat. Their 
inftruments made fo loud a noife, that thofe who were near them could not 
hear each other fpeak; and their notes were cBftin£bly heard throughout the 
army. During the day-time, they dared on no account play on them-, 
without exprefs orders from the commander of the hauleea-. 

When the fultan wanted any thing,, or wilhed to give orders to his men 
at arms, he mentioned it to the above commander; who ordered the minftrels. 
to found their faracen horns, drums and naquaires ; and to this found the 
whole of the chiefs drew up before their fultan r s tent, to whom the 
commander of la hauleea told the good pleafure of the fultan, which they 
inftantly obeyed to the utmoft of their power. Whenever the fultan went 
perfonaHy to war, he nominated from fuch of the knights of la hauleea as 
ihewed the moft courage and abilities admiral (exxxiir); or captain ova: 
the men at arms, and according as they rofe in merit the more the fultan 
gave them, by which means every one of them tried who ihould furpafs- 
the other to the utmoft. 

The manner of the fultsn’s a6ting towards them was, that whenever any 
one of the knights of the hauleea had, by his prowefs and chivalry, gained 
a fufficiency (cxxxiv), fo that he was no longer in want, and could live 
independent, the fultan,. for fear he fhould dethrone or kill him, had him 
arreftedand thrown into prifon, where he was fecretly put to death, and 
then he took pofleflion of all the fortune his wife or children might have 
had left to them. An example of this happenedwhile Iwasun that country;, 
for the Sultan had imprifoned thofe who, by their valour and addrefs, had 
made prifoners of the counts of Montfort and of Bar (cxxxv); and from, 
envy and jealoufy, and from his dread of them had them put to death.. 
He a&ed in like manner to the Boudendars, who. are his fubje£ts ; foe 
when they had defeated the king of Armenia (cxxxvi), and came to infomii 
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him of the event, they found him hunting, wild beads. Having difmounted 
to make their obeifance, and thinking, as they had behaved lo well, they 
fhould be recoCtipenfed, he eyed them malicioully, and faid he Ihould not 
return their falute, for they had made him lofe his chace; and ordered their 
heads to be ftruck off. 

To return to our fubjeft. The fultan lately deceafed had left a 
fon (cxxxvii), who was twenty-five years old, well informed, prudent, and 
already full of malice. The laft fultan, fearing he might dethrone him, 
kept him at a diftance from his perfon, and had given him a kingdom in 
the eaft; but the moment his father was dead, the admirals of Babylon fent 
for him, and made him their fultan. On taking pofleffion of his dignity 
he deprived the conftable, marfhals, and fenefchals of his -father, of their 
golden wands (cxxxvm), and the offices which they held, and gave them 
to thole whom he had brought with.him from the eaft. 

This caufed great difcontent in thofe who had been removed, as alfo in 
thofe of the council of his late father, who fufpebted ftrangly that he would 
aby them, after feizing their wealth in the fame manner as the fultan had 
done by thofe who had taken the counts of Mantfort and of Bar, as already 
related. They, therefore, unanimoully agreed to put him to death, and 
found means of obtaining from thofe called la hauleca, who were the 
fultan’s guard, a promife to murder him. 

After the two battles I have mentioned, which were marvelloully fharp and 
fevere, the one on Shrove Tuefday (cxxxix), and the other the firft Friday 
in Lent, another great misfortune befel our army. At the end of eight or ten 
days, the bodies of thofe who had been flain in thefe two engagements, and 
thrown into the Nile, rofe to the top of the water. It was faid, this always 
happens when the gall is burft and rotten. Thefe bodies floated down the 
- river until they came to the fmall bridge that communicated with each part 
of our army; and the arch was fo low it almoft touched the water, and 
prevented the bodies palling underneath. The river was covered with them 
• from bank to bank, fo that the water could not be feen a good Hone’s throw 
from the bridge upward. 

The king hired one hundred labourers, who were full eight days, in 
feparating the bodies of the Chriftians from the Saracens, which were eafily 
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diftinguifhable: the faracen bodies they thruft under the bridge by main 
force, and floated them down to the fea; but the Chriftians were buried in 
deep graves, one over the other. God knows how great was the flench, 
and what mifery it was to fee the bodies of fuch noble and worthy perfons 
lying fo expofed. I witnefled the chamberlain of the late count d’Artois 
feeking the body of his mafter, and many more hunting after the bodies of 
their friends: but I never heard that any who were thus feeking their friends 
amidft fuch an infectious fmell ever recovered their healths* You muft know,, 
that we eat no fifli the whdle Lent but eelpouts, which is a gluttonous fifh, 
and feeds on dead bodies. From this caufe, and from the bad air of the 
country, where it fcarcefy ever rains a drop, the whole army was infe&ed by 
a fhocking diforder, which dried up the flefti on our legs (cxl) to die bone, 
and our (kins became tanned as black as the ground, or like an old boot 
that has long lain behind a coffer. In addition to this miferable diforder, 
thofe affeCted by it had another fore complaint in the mouth,, from eating, 
fuch fifh, that rotted the gums, and caufed a moft ftinking breath. Very 
few efcaped death, that were thus attacked; and the fureft fymptom of its 
being fatal was a bleeding at the nofe, for when that took place none ever 
recovered. 

The better to cure us, the Turks, who knew our fituation, fifteen days- 
afterward attempted to ftarve us, by means I ihall now tell yotr. Thefo ' 
villanous Turks had drawn their galleys overland, and laundied them again 
below our army, fo that thofe who had gone to Damietta for provifxon never 
returned, to the great aftonifhment of us all. We could not imagine the 
reafon of this, until one of the galleys of the earl of Flanders* having forced 
a paflage, informed us how the fultan had launched his veflels, by drawing 
them overland, below us, fo that the Turks watched all galleys going 
toward Damietta, and had already captured fourfeore of ours, and killed 
their crews. 

By this means, all provifion was exceedingly dear in. the army; and: 
when Eafler arrived, a beef was fold* for eighty livres, a fheep for thirty 
livres, a hog for thirty livres, a muid of wine foe ten livres, an egg foe 
fixpence, and every thing elfe in proportion. 
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When the king and his barons faw this, and that there was not any 
remedy for it, they advifed the king to march the army from near Babylon, 
and join that of the duke of Burgundy, which was on the other bank of 
the river that flowed to Damietta. For the fecurity of his retreat, the king 
had erected a barbican in front of the final! bridge I have fo often mentioned; 
and it was conftru6ted in fuchwife that it might be entered on each fide on 
horfeback. As foon as this barbican was finilhed, the whole hoft armed; 
for the Turks made a vigorous attack, obferving our intentions to join the 
duke of Burgundy’s army on the oppofite fide of the river. 

During the time we were entering the barbican, the enemy fell on the 
rear of our army, and took prifoner fir Errart de Valeri; but he was foon 
refcued by his brother, fir John de Valeri. The king, however, and his 
divifion never moved until the baggage and arms had eroded the river; 
and then we all pafled after the king, except fir Gaultier de Chaftillon, who 
commanded the rear-guard in the barbican. 

When the whole army had pafled, this rear-guard was much diftrefled 
fey the turkifli cavalry; for from their horfes they could fhoot point blank, 
as the barbican was low. The Turks on foot threw large (tones and clods 
of earth in their faces, without the guard being able to defend themfelves. 
They would infallibly have been deftroyed, if the count d’Anjou, brother 
to the king, and afterwards king of Sicily, had not boldly gone to their 
refeue, and brought them off in fafety. 

The day preceding Shrovetide I faw a thing which I muft relate. On 
the vigil of that day died a very valiant and prudent knight, fir Hugh de 
Landricourt (cxli), one under my banner; and during his burial fix of 
my knights talked fo loud they difturbed the prieft as he was faying mafs : 
on this I arofe, and bade them be filent; for it was unbecoming gentlemen 
thus to talk whilft the mafs was celebrating. But they burft into laughter, 
and told me they were talking of marrying the widow of fir Hugh, now in 
his bier. I rebuked them fharply, and faid, fuch converfation was indecent 
and improper, for that they had too foon forgotten their companion. 

Now it happened on the morrow, when the firft grand battle took place, 
although we may laugh at their follies, God took fuch vengeance on them, 
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that of all the fix not one efcaped death, and remained unburied. The 
wives of the whole fix re-married. This makes it credible, that God leaves 
no fuch conduct unpuniftied. With regard to myfelf I fared little better, 
for I was grievoufly wounded in the battle of Shrove Tuefday. I had, 
befides, the diforder in my legs and mouth, before fpoken of, and fuch a 
rheum in my head it ran through my mouth and noftrils. In addition, I 
had a double fever, called a quartan, from which God defend us] and with 
thefe illnefles was I confined to my tent the half of Lent. 

My poor prieft was like wife as ill as myfelf; and one day when he was 
finging mafs before me as 1 lay in bed, at the moment of the elevation of the 
hoft, I law him lb exceedingly weak that he was near fainting; but when I 
perceived he was on the point of falling to the ground, I flung myfelf out 
of bed, fick as I was, and, taking my coat, embraced him, and bade him 
be at his eafe, and take courage from him whom he held in his hands. He 
recovered fome little; but I never quitted him until he had finilhed the 
mafs, which he completed, and this was the laft, for he never after celebrated 
another, but died. God receive his foul! 

To return to our hiftory. It is true there were fome parleys between 
the councils of the king and of the fultan, refpedting a peace; and 
a day was appointed for the further difcuflion of it. The bafis of the 
treaty was agreed on (cxlii), namely, that the king Ihould reftore to the 
foltan, Damietta, and the fultan Ihould furrender to the king the realm of 
Jerufalem. He was alfo to take proper care of the fick in Damietta, and 
to give up the falted provifion that was there, for neither Turk nor Saracen 
eat of it, and likewife the engines of war: but the king was to fend for all 
thefe things from Damietta. 

The end of this was, that the fultan demanded what fecurity the king 
would give him for the furrender of Damietta: and it was propofed that 
he Ihould detain as prifoner one of the king’s brothers, either the count 
de Poitiers or the count d’Anjou, until it were effected. But the Turks 
refufed to accept of any other hoftage than the perfon of the king. 

To this the gallant knight, fir Geoffry de Sergines, replied, that the 
Turks Ihould never have the king’s perfon .; and that he would rather they 
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fhould all be flam than it Ihould be faid, they had given their king in pawn $ 
and thus matters remained. 

The diforder I fpoke of very foon increafed fo much in the army that 
the barbers were forced to cut away very large pieces of ffefli from the 
gums, to enable their patients to eat. It was pitiful to hear the cries and 
groans of thole on whom this operation was performing: they feemed like 
to the cries of women in labour, and I cannot exprefs the great concern all 
felt who heard them. 

The good king St Louis, witnefling the miferable condition of great 
part of his army, railed his hands and eyes to Heaven, blefling our Lord 
for all he had given him, and feeing that he could not longer remain where; 
he was, without perifliing himfelf as well as his army, gave orders to march 
©n the tuefday evening after the octave of Eafter, and return to Damietta;, 
He iflued his commands to the mafters of the gallies to have them ready to* 
receive on board the lick, and convey them to Damietta, He likewife gave- 
his orders to Joflelin de Gorvant, and to other engineers, to cut the cords*, 
which held the bridges between us and the Saracensbut they negle<$tedb 
them, which was the caufe of much evil befalling us. 

Perceiving that every one was preparing to go to Damietta, I withdrew, 
to my veflel, with two of my knights, all that I had. remaining of thole that 
had accompanied me, and the reft of my houfehold. Towards evening,, 
when it began to grow dark, I ordered my captain to raife the anchor, that 
we might float down the ftream ; but he replied, that he dared not obey me,, 
for that between us and Damietta were the large gallies of thefultan, which 
would infallibly capture us. 

The king’s feamen had made great fires on board their gallies, to cherilh 
the unfortunate fickand many others in the fame ftate were waking on. 
the banks of the river for vcflels to take them on board. AsT was advifing 
my failors to make feme little way, I faw, by the light of the 'fires, the 
Saracens enter our camp, and murder thefe fick that were waiting on the 
banks of the Nile : and as my men were raifing the anchor, and we began 
to move downward, the failors who were to take the fick on board advanced, 
with their boats; but, feeing the Saracens in the a& of killing them, they 
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retreated to their large gallies, cut their cables, and fell down on my fmaft 
bark. 

I expedted every moment they would have funk me; but we efcaped 
this imminent danger, and made fome way down the river. The king had 
the lame illnefs as the reft of his army, with a dyfentery (cxliii), which, 
had he pleafed, he might have prevented, by living on board his larger 
veffels; but he faid, he had rather die than leave his people. The king, 
obferving us make off, began to fhqut and cry to us to remain, and likewife 
ordered fome heavy bolts (cxliv) to be (hot at us, to ftop our courfe until 
we fhould have his orders to fail. 

I will now break the courfe of my narration, and fay in what manner 
the king was made prifoner (cxlv), as he told me himfelf. I heard him 
fay, that he had quitted his own battalion and men at arms, and, with 
fir Geoffry de Sergines, had joined the battalion of fir Gaultier de Chaftillon, 
who commanded the rear divifiott. The kihg was mounted on a fmall 
courier, with only a houfing of filk; and of all his men at arras, there 
was only with him the good knight fir Geoffry de Sergines, who attended 
him as far as the town of Cafel, where the king was made prifoner. But 
before the Turks could take him, I heard fay, that fir Geoffry de Sergines 
defended him in like manner as a faithful fervant does the cup of his matter 
from flies; for eveiy time the Saracens approached him, fir Geoffry guarded 
him with vigorous ftrokes of the blade and point of his fword, and it feemed 
as if his courage and ftrength were doubled. 

By dint of gallantry, he drove them away from the king, and thus 
conducted him to Cafel, where, having difmounted at a houfe, he laid the 
king in the lap of a woman who had come from Paris, thinking that every 
moment muft be his laft, for he had no hopes that he could ever pafs that 
day without dying. 

Shortly after arrived fir Philip de Montfort (cxlvi), who told the king 
that he had juft feen the admiral of the ftiltan, with whom he had formerly 
treated for a truce, and that if it were his good pleafure, he would return 
to him again, and renew it. The king entreated him fo to do, and declared 
he would abide by whatever terms they fhould agree on. 
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Sir Philip de Montfort returned to the Saracens, who had taken their 
turbans (cxlvii) from their heads, and gave a ring, which he took off his 
finger, to the admiral, as a pledge of keeping the truce, and that they would 
accept the terms as offered, and of which I have fpoken. 

Juft at this moment, a villanous traitor of an apoftate ferjeant, named 
Marcel, fet up a loud fliout to our people, and faid, ‘ Sir knights, furrender 
yourfelves: the king orders you by me fo to do, and not to caufe yourfelves 
to be flain.’ At thefe words, all were thiinderftruck; and, thinking the 
king had indeed fent fuch ordejrs, they each gave up their arms and ftaves 
to the Saracens. 

The admiral, feeing the Saracens leading the king’s knights as their 
prifoners, faid to fir Philip de Montfort, that he would not agree to any 
truce, for that the army had been made prifoners. Sir Philip was greatly 
aftonifhed at what he faw, for he was aware that, although he was lent as 
ambaffador to fettle a truce, he fhould likewife be made prifoner, and knew 
not to whom to have recourfe. In pagan countries (cxlviii), they have a 
very bad cuftom, that when any ambaffadors are difpatched from one king 
or fultan to another, to demand or conclude a peace, and one of thefe 
princes dies, and the treaty is not concluded before that event takes place, 
the ambaffador is made prifoner, wherever he may be, and whether fent by 
fultan or king. 

You muft know, that we who had embarked on board our veflels, 
thinking to efcape to Damietta, were, not more fortunate than thofe who 
had remained on land; for we were alfo taken, as you lhall hear. It is 
true, that during the time we were on the river, a dreadful tempeft of wind 
arofe, blowing towards Damietta, and with fuch force that, unable to afcend 
the ftrearn, we were driven towards the Saracens. The king, indeed, had 
left a body of knights, with orders to guard the invalids on the banks of 
the river; but it would not have been of any ufe to have made for that part, 
as they had all fled. Towards the break of day, we arrived at the pafs 
where the fultan’s gallies lay, to. prevent any provifions being fent 
from Damietta to the army, who, when they perceived us, let up & great 
noife, and Ihot at us and fuch of our horlenien as were on the banks, with 



large bolts armed with greek fire, fo that it Teemed as if the ftars were' 
falling from the heavens. 

When our mariners had gained the current, and we attempted to pufh 
forward, we Taw the horfemen whom the king had left to guard the fick 
flying towards Damietta. The wind became more violent than ever, and 
drove us againft the bank of the river. On the oppofke fhore were 
immenfe numbers of our veflels that the Saracens had taken, which we 
feared to approach; for we plainly faw them murdering their crews, and 
throwing the dead bodies into the water, and carrying away the trunks and 
arms they had thus gained. 

Becaufe we would not go near the Saracens, who menaced us, they fhot 
plenty of bolts; upon which, I put on my armour, to prevent fuch as were 
well aimed from hurting me. At the ftern of my veflel were fome of my 
people, who cried out to me, ‘ My lord, my lord ! our fteerfman, becaufe 
the Saracens threaten us, is determined to run us on fhore, where we fhall be 
all murdered.’ I inftantly rofe up, for I was then very ill, and, advancing 
with my drawn fword, declared I would kill the firft perfon who fhould 
attempt to run us on the faracen fhore. The failors replied, that it was 
impoflible to proceed, and that I mu ft determine which I would prefer, to 
be landed on the fhore, or to be ftranded on the mud of the banks in the 
river. I preferred, very fortunately, as you fhall hear, being run on a mud 
bank in the river to being carried on fhore, where I law our men murdered, 
and they followed my orders. 

It was not long ere we faw four of the fultan’s large gallies making 
toward us, having full a thoufand men on board. I called upon my knights 
to advife me how to a<ft, whether to furrender to the gallies of the fultan* or 
to thofe who were on the fhore. We were unanimous, that it would be 
more advifable to furrender to the gallies that were coming, for then we 
might have a chance of being kept together; whereas,, if we gave ourfelvesi 
up to thofe on the fhore, we fhould certainly be feparated, and perhapsTbld' 
to the Bedouins, of whom I have before fpoken. To this opinion* however* 
one of my clerks would not agree, but faid it would be much better for us 
to be flain, as then we fhould go to paradife; but we would not liften. t& 
him, for the fear of death had greater influence over us. 



Seeing that we maft furrender, I took a fmall cafe that contained my 
Jewels and relics, and call it into the river. One of my failors told me, 
that if I would not let him tell the Saracens I was coufin to the king, we 
fhould be all put to death. In reply, I bade him fay what he pteafed. 
The firft of thefe gallies now came athwart us, and caft anchor clofe to our 
how. Then, as I firmly believe, God fent to my aid a Saracen, who was a 
fubje£t of the emperor. Having on a pair of trowfers of coarfe cloth,, and 
fwimming ftraight to my veflel, he embraced my knees, and faid, ‘ My lord, 
if you do not believe what I ftiail fey, you are a loft man. To feve yourfelf, 
you muft leap into the river, which will be unobferved by the crew, 
who are folely occupied with the capture of your bark.’ He had a cord 
thrown to me from their galley on the efcot (cxlix) of my veflel, and 
I leaped into the water followed by the Saracen, who indeed feved me, and 
conducted me to the galley; for I was fo weak I daggered, and fhould have 
otherwife funk to the bottom of the river. 

I was drawn into the galley, wherein were fourteen fcore men, befides 
thole who had boarded my veflel, and this poor Saracen held me faft in his 
arms. Shortly after, I was landed, and they rallied upon me to cut my 
throat: indeed, I expeited nothing elfe, for he that fhould do it would 
imagine he had acquired honour. 

This Saracen who had feved me from drowning would not quit hold 
of me, but cried out to them, ‘ The king’s coufin ! the king’s coufin!’ 

I felt the knife at my throat, and had already caft myfelf on my knees 
on the ground; but God delivered me from this peril by the aid of the 
poor Saracen, who fed me to the caftle where the faracen chiefs were 
aflembled. 

When I was in their prefence, they took off my coat of mail; and from 
pity,feein g me lb very ill, they flung over me one of my own fcarlet coverlids, 
lined with minever, which my lady-mother had given me. Another brought 
me a white leathern girdle, with which I girthed my coverlid round me. 
One of the faracen knights gave me a fmall cap, which I put on my head; 
but I foon began to tremble, fo that my teeth chattered, as well from the 
bright I had had as from my diforder. 
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On my complaining of thirft, they brought me feme water in * pot». 
!>ut I had no fooner put it to my mouth, and began drinking, than it ran 
back through my noftrils. God knows what a pitiful ftate I was in; for 
I looked for death rather than life, having an impofthume in my throat. 
When my attendants faw the water run thus through my noftrils, they 
began to weep and to be very forrowful. 

The Saracen .who had faved me aiked my people why they wept: they 
gave him to underftand, that I was nearly dead, from an impofthumein 
the throat which was choaking me. The good Saracen, having always- 
great compaflion for me, went to tell this to one of the faracen knights,, 
who bade him be comforted, for that he would give me fomething to 
drink that fhould cure me in two days. This he did; and I was foon 
well, through God’s grace, and: the beverage which, the faracen knight 
gave me. 

Soon after my recovery, the admiral of the fultan’s gallies fent for me, 
and demanded if I were coufm to the king, as it was faid. I told him,. 
1 was not, and related why it had been reported, and that one of my 
mariners had advifed it through fear of the Saracens in- the gallies, for that 
otherwife they would put us to death. The admiral replied,, that I had 
been very well advifed, or we fhould have been all murdered without 
fail, and thrown into the river.. The admiral again aiked. me, if I had any* 
acquaintance with the emperor Ferry* of Germany, then living, and if: 
I were of his lineage: I anfwered truly, that I had heard my mother fay 
I was his feeond coufm. The admiral replied, that he would love me the~ 
better for it. 

Thus, as we were eating and drinking, he fent for an inhabitant o£ 
Paris to come to me, who on his entrance, feeing what we were doing,, 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, fir, what are you, about 1’ ‘ What am I about ?’ replied I.. 

When he informed me, on the part of God, that I was eating meat on as 
Friday. On which, I fuddenly threw my trencher behind meand the: 
admiral, noticing it, afked of my friendly faracen, who was always with; 


* The emperor Fiedmck ll, 
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me, why I had left off eating. He told him, becaqfe it was a Friday, 
which I had forgotten. The admiral faid, that God could never be 
difpleafed becaufe I had done it unknowingly. You mud know, that the 
legate who had accompanied the king frequently reproached me for fafting 
when thus ill, and when there was not any ftatelman but myfelf left with 
the king, and that I fhould hurt myfelf by fafting. But notwithftanding 
this, and that I was a prifoner, I never failed to faft every Friday on bread 
and water. 
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On the Sunday after we had been made prifoners, the admiral ordered 
all that had been taken on the Nile to be brought from the caftle, on the 
banks of the river. In my prefence, my chaplain was dragged from 
the hold of the galley; but, on coming to the open air, he feinted, aiid 
the Saracens killed him inftantly before my eyes, and flung him into the 
ftream. His clerk, from the diforder he had caught when with the army, 
being unable to ftand, they caft a mortar on his head, killed him, and flung 
him after his mailer. 
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In the like manner did they deal with the other prifoners; for as they 
were drawn out of the hold of the gallies wherein they had been confined, 
there were Saracens purpofely polled, who, on feeing any one weak or ill, 
killed him and threw him into the water. Such was the treatment of the- 
unfortunate lick. Seeing this tyranny, I told them, through the interpretation 
of my Saracen, tjiat they were doing very wrong, and contrary to the 
commands of Saladin the pagan, who had declared it unlawful to put to 
death any one to whom they had given fait and bread. They made anfwer* 
that they were dellroying men of no ufe, for that they were too ill with 
their diforders to do any fervice. 

After this, they brought before me my mariners, and faid they had all 
denied their faith. I replied I did not believe it, but that their fears of 
death might have caufed them to fay fo, and that the moment they found 
themfelves in another country they would return to their own religion. 

The admiral added to this, that he believed firmly what I faid, for that 
Saladin had declared, that a Chriftian was never known to make a good 
pagan, nor a good Saracen a Chriftian. The admiral, foon after, made 
me mount a palfrey, and we rode fide by fide over a bridge to the place 
where St Louis and his men were prifoners. 

At the entrance of a large pavilion we found a fecretary writing down 
the names of the prifoners by orders of the fultan. I was there forced to 
declare my name, which I no way wilhed to conceal, and it was written 
down with the others. As we entered this pavilion the Saracen, who had 
preferred my life and had always followed me, faid; 4 Sir, you muft excufe 
me, but I cannot follow you further. I advife and entreat that you will- 
never quit the hand of this young boy whom you have with you, other wife 
the Saracens will murder him.’ The boy’s name was Bartholomew de 
Montfaucon, fan to the lord Montfaucon de Bar (i). 

"When my name was written down, the admiral led me and the little 
boy to the tent where were the barons of France, and more than ten 
thoufand other perfons with them. On my entrance, every one feemed to 
teftify great pleafure at feeing me again; and for feme time nothing could 
be heard for their noify joy, as they concluded I had been murdered. 

Thus as we were together, hoping, through the grace of God, we 
fhould not long remain in this ftate, a rich Saracen, led us into another tent*. 
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where we had mlferable cheer. Numbers of knights and other men w ere 
confined in a large court, furrounded with walls of mud. The guards of 
this prifon led them out one at a time, and afked each if he would become 
a renegado: thofe that anfwered in the affirmative were put afide, but thofe 
who refufed, inftantly had their heads cut off. 

Shortly after, the council of the fiiltan fent for us, and demanded to whom 
it was molt agreeable they fhould deliver the Sultan’s meflage. We 
unanimoufly anfwered, by means of an interpreter, who fpoke both French 
and Saracen, to the count Peter of Brittany. This was the meflage ; ‘ My 
lords, the fultan afks by us if you wifh to be free, and what you are willing 
to give for your liberty.’ 

To this the earl of Brittany replied, that we heartily wifhed to be 
delivered from the hands of the fultan, who had made us fuffer moft 
unreafonably. But w hen the council of the fultan afked if we would not 
be willing to give for our ranfom fome of the caftles of the barons of the 
holy land, the earl of Brittany anfw r ered, that we could not poffibly comply; 
for thefe caftles, and ftrong places, belonged to the emperor of Germany (n) 
now on the throne, and who would never confent to the fultan holding any 
fiefs under him. 

The council then afked if we would not furrender fbme of the caftles 
belonging to the Knights Templars, or to the hofpital of Rhodes (hi), for 
our deliverance. The earl replied, that that was equally impoflible ; for it 
would be contrary to the accuftomed oath which the governors or lords of 
fuch caftles take on their inveftiture, when they folemnly fwear to God that 
they will never furrender thefe caftles for the deliverance of any man 
whatever. 

The Saracens then fpoke together, faying, that it did not appear we had 
any defire to regain our liberty; and that they would fend us thofe who 
w r ell knew how to ufe their fwords, to treat us as the others had been dealt 
with, and on that they left us. 

Not long after the fultan’s council had departed, a tall old Saraoen, of 
goodly appearance, came to us, accompanied by a great multitude of young 
Saracens, each of whom had a large fword by his fide, which alarmed us 
much. The old Saracen afked us, by means of an interpreter, who fpoke 



and underftood our language well, if it were true that we believed in one- 
only God, who had been born for our falvation, was crucified to death, and 
after three days rofe- again to fave us. We anfwered, that what he had; 
heard was perfectly true. On this he replied, that fince it was fo, we ought 
not to be caft down for any perfecutions we might fuffer for his fake; and 
that we had not as yet endured death for him, as he had done for us ; and 
fince he had the power to raife himfelf from the dead, it would not be long; 
before he would deliver us. 

The old Saracen then went away, with all the young men, without 
doing any thing more, which rejoiced me exceedingly ; for I really thought 
the intent of his vifit was to cut our heads off. It was not long after this, 
before ive heard news of our deliverance. 

The fultan’s council foon returned to us again, and faid the king had 
exerted himfelf fo efiedtually, that he had fucceeded in obtaining our liberty;. 
They ordered us to fend four of our company to hear and know the terms* 
on which we were to have our freedom. To this end we deputed the lords; 
John de Valeri, Philip de Montfort, Baldwin de Ebelin, fenefchal of 
Cyprus, and his brother, the conftable of Cyprus, who was one of the 
handfomeft and belt informed knights I ever knew, and who loved greatly 
the people of that country. 

Thefe four knights were not long in bringing us the terms of our liberty;. 
In order to try the king, the fultan’s council had made the fame demands, 
from him as from us; but it pleafed God that the good king, St Louis* 
made fimilar anfwers to what we had done through the mouth of 
count Peter of Brittany. The council, feeing the king, would not comply 
with their demands, threatened to put him in the Bernicles (iv), which is 
the greateft torture they can infli£t on any one. .The bernicles are formed; 
of two thick blocks of wood, fattened together at the top ; and when they 
ufe this mode of torture, they lay the peifon on his fide, between thefe two 
blocks, palling his legs through broad pinsthey then fix. the upper block 
on the fufferer, and make a man fit on. it, by which means all the fmall. 
bones of his legs are broken or diflocated. To increafe the torture, at the 
end of three days they replace his legs, which are now greatly fwollen, in 
the bernicles, and break them again, which is the molt cruel thing ever 
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heard; and they tie his head down with bullock’s finews, for fear he fhotilel 
move himfelf while in them. 

The good king held all their menaces cheap, and faid, that fince he was 
their prifoner they might do to him whatever they pleafed. The Saracens 
finding they could not conquer the king by threats, came to him, and a iked 
how much money he would give the fultan for his ranfom, in addition to 
Damietta, which was to be furrendered. The king replied, that if the 
fultan would be contented with a reafonable ranfom, he would write to the 
queen to pay it for himfelf and his army. The Saracens afked why he 
wanted to write to the queen. He anfwered, that it was but reafonable he 
fhould do fo, for that fhe was his wife and companion. The council then 
went to the fultan to know what fum he required from the king; and on 
their return told the king, that if the queen would pay a million of golden 
befants (v), equal at that time to five hundred thoufand livres, fhe would, 
by fo doing, obtain the king’s liberty. The king then afked them. On their 
oath, fhould the queen pay thefe five hundred thoufand livres, would the 
fultan confent to his deliverance. On this they again returned to the fultan 
to know if he would bind himfelf by fuch a promife, and brought back his. 
anfwer, that: he was very willing fo to do>. 

The council then took their oaths to- the punctual fulfilment of this 1 
agreement, which, when done, the king engaged to pay cheerfully, for the 
ranfom. of his army, five hundred thoufand livresand. that for his own 
ranfom he would furrender the town of Damietta to the fultan; for he was of a 
rank whofe bodily ranfom could not be eftimatedhy the value of money. 

When the fultan heard the good difpofition of the king, he faid,—‘ By 
my faith, the Frenchman is generous and liberal, when, he does not 
condefcend to bargain (vi) about fo large a fum of money, but has inftantly 
complied with the firft demand. Go, and tell him from me,’ added the 
fultan, ‘ that I make him a prefent of one hundred thoufand livres, fo that 
he will have only to pay four hundred thoufand,’ 

The fultan then commanded that all of the principal nobles, and great 
officers of the king, fhould be embarked in four of thelargeft gallies, and 
conducted to Damietta. In the galley on board of which I was fhipped, 
were the good count Peter of Brittany, William count of Flanders, John,, 
the good count de SoifTons, fir Hymbert de Beaujeu, conftable of France* 
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and thofe two excellent knights and brothers, fir Baldwin and fir Guy 
d’Ebelin. 

The captain of the galley made as land before a large houfe which the 
fultan had erected on the banks of the river, where there was a handfome 
tower made of poles of fir wood, and covered with painted cloth. At the 
entrance a great pavilion had been pitched, where the admirals of the fultan 
left their fwords and ftaves whenever they wanted to ipeak with him. 
Palling this pavilion, there was another very handfome gateway, that led to 
the great hall of the fultan, and adjoining was a tower like unto the firft, 
by which they mounted to the chamber of the fultan. In the midft of this 
lodgement was a handfome lawn, on which was another tower larger than 
the others, whence the fultan made his obfervations on the furrounding 
country, and on each army. There was in this lawn an alley that led to 
the river, at the end of which the fultan had made a fummer-houfe on the 
ftrand to bathe himfelf. This- fummer-houfe was formed of trellis work, 
covered with indian linen, to prevent any one feeing what palled withinfide. 
All the towers were likewife covered w r ith cloth. 

We arrived before this lodging on the Thurfday preceding the feaft of 
the afcenfion of our Lord. Near to it the king had landed, to hold a parley 
with the fultan in a pavilion, and it was then agreed, that the enfuing 
Saturday the king Ihould go to Damietta. 

Juft as we were on our departure for Damietta, to furrender it to the 
fultan, the admiral of the prefent fultan’s father fhewed great diffatisfadtion 
with the reigning monarch. Although he had been the principal author of 
his having been lent for on his father’s death at Damietta, to lucceed to the 
throne, he had much difappointed the admiral by difmiffing him from his 
office of conftable, and others from their marlhallhips and fenefchallhips, 
to provide for thofe who had accompanied him to Egypt. 

They therefore held a council, when he faid ,—‘ My lords, you fee how 
much the fultan has dilhonoured us, by depriving us of thofe governments 
and honours with which his father had entrufted us. Such conduct, you 
may be affined, will induce him, when once mafter of the caftle and fortreffes 
of Damietta, to have us arrefted and put to death in his prifons, through fear 
that in procefs of time we may take our revenge on him; as his grandfather 
did to the admiral and the others who had made the counts de Bar and de 
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Montfort prifoners. It will be therefore more to our advantage that we- 
deftroy him before he efcape out of our hands.’ 

This was unanimoufly aflented to; and they inftantly went to pra&ife 
with the band of the hauleca, who, as I have faid before, are thofe who have 
the guard of the fultan’s perfon. They made to them remonftrances on the 
fubjedt fimilar to thofe which they had made among themfelves, and required 
of them to flay the fultan, which they promifed to do. 

One day the fultan invited the knights of the hauleca to dine with him. 
After the dinner, when he had taken leave of his admirals, and was about to 
retire to his chamber, one of thefe knights, who bore the fultan’s fword, ftruck, 
him a blow on the hand, which cut up his arm between the four fingers. The 
fultan, turning to his admirals, who had been the inftigators of it, faid,— 

‘ My lords, I make my complaint to you againft the knights of the hauleca, 
who have endeavoured to kill me, as you may fee by my hand.’ They all 
replied, that it was much better he fhould be flain than that he murder 
them, as he would afluredly doW once in poffeflion of the fortrefles of 
Damietta. 

The eonfpirators adted with great caution, for they ordered the fultan’s 
trumpets and nacquaires to found for the afiembling of the army to know 
the fultan’s will. The admirals and their accomplices told them, Damietta 
was taken, that the fultan was marching thither, and ordered them to arm. 
and follow him. Inftantly all armed, and fet off, full gallop, towards- 
Damietta. We were much frightened, on noticing what was going- 
forward, for we really believed Damietta had been ftormed. 

The fultan, though wounded, being aware of the malice of his- 
enemies, who had confpired againft his perfon, fled to the high tower 
near his chamber which 1 mentioned; for thofe of the hauleca had already 
deftroyed his other pavilions, and were furrounding that in which he had 
hidden himfelf. Within this tower were three of his bifhops, who had 
dined with him, who bade’him defeend. He replied, he would willinglyr 
defcend, if they would anfwer for his fafety; but they replied, that they 
would make him come down by force, for that he was not yet arrived at 
Damietta. They then difcharged fome greek fire into the tower, which 
being made only of fir and linen cloth, as I have before laid, the wholes 



was in a blaze; and I promife you, I never beheld fo fine nor fo hidden 
a bonfire. 

When the fultan law the fire gaming ground on all fides, he defcended 
into the lawn, of which I have fpoken, and ran for the river; but in his 
flight one of the hauleca ftruck him a fevere blow on the ribs with a fword, 
and then he flung himfelf, with the fword in him, into the Nile. Nine other 
knights purfued and killed him while in the water, near the fide of our 
galley (vii). 

One of the forefaid knights, whofe name was Faracataic, feeing the fultan 
dead, cut him in twain, and tore the heart from his body. On coming to 
the king with his hands all bloody, he faid, ‘ What wilt thou give me who 
have flain thine enemy, who, had he lived, would have put thee to death ?’ 
But the good king St Louis made no anfwer whatever to this demand. 

The deed being done, about thirty of them entered our galley with their 
fwords drawn, and their battle-axes on their necks. I alked fir Baldwin 
d’Ebelin, who underftood Saracenic, what they were faying. And he 
replied, that they faid they were come to cut off our heads; and fihortly 
after I faw a large body of our men on board confeffing themfelves to a monk 
of la Trinite, who had accompanied the count of Flanders. With regard 
to myfelf, I no longer thought of any fin or evil I had done, but that I was 
about to receive my death: in confequence, I tell on my knees at the feet of 
one of them, and, making the fign of the crofs, faid,« Thus died St Agnes.’ 
Sir Guy d’Ehelin, conftable of Cyprus, knelt befide me, and confefled 
himfelf to me; and I gave him fuch abfolution as God was pleafed to grant 
me the power of bellowing; but of all the things he had faid to me, when 
I arofe up I could not remember one of them. 

We were confined in the hold of the galley, and laid heads and heels 
together. We thought it had been fo ordered becaufe they were afraid of 
attacking us when we were in a body, and that they would deftroy us one 
at a time. This danger lafted the whole night. I had my feet right on 
the face of the count Peter of Brittanny, whofe feet, in return, were befide 
my face. On the morrow we were taken out of the hold, and the admirals 
fent to inform us that we might renew the treaties we had made with the 
fultan. Thpfe who were able went thither; but the earl of Brittany, the 
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conftable of Cyprus, and myfelf, who were grievoufly ill, remained on 
board. 

The earl of Flanders, the count de Soiflons, and the others who had 
gone to parley with the admirals, related to us the convention for our 
delivery; and the admirals promifed, that as foon as Damietta fhould be 
furrendered to them, they would give liberty to the king and the other great 
perfonages now prifoners. 

They told them, that had the fultan lived, he would have had the king 
beheaded, with the others ; and that, contrary to the treaties entered into, 
and the promifes made to the king, he had already tranfported to Babylon 
feveral of their moft confiderable men; that they had flain the fultan, 
becaufe they knew well that the moment he fhould have been mafter of 
Damietta, he would have had them inftantly murdered, or would have put 
them to death when in confinement. 

By this new agreement, the king was to fwear to leave at their difpofal 
two hundred thoufand livres before he quitted the river, and the other two 
hundred thoufand he fhould pay in Acre. They declared they would 
detain, for their fecurity, all the fick in Damietta, the crofs-bows, armours, 
machines, and falted meats, until the king fhould fend for them, and fhould 
have paid the balance of his ranfom. 

The oath, which was on this occafion to be taken by the king and the 
admirals, was drawn up ; and on the part of the admirals it ran thus, that 
in cafe they failed in their conventions with the king, they would own 
themfelves difhonoured like thofe who for their fins went on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca bareheaded, or like to thofe who divorced their wives, and took 
them again. By their law, no one can divorce his wife and cohabit with 
her again, before he has witnefled fome other perfon lying in bed with 
her. Their third oath was, that they would own themfelves blafted and 
difhonoured, like a Saracen who fhould eat pork. 

The king accepted the above oaths, becaufe mafter Nicolle of Acre, who 
knew their manners well, affured him they could not fwear more ftrongly. 
After the admirals had taken the oath above mentioned, they had one fuch 
as they wifhed him to take written down, and gave it to the king. This 
oath had been drawn up according to the advice of fome reoegado 
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Chriftians, whom they had with them. It ran thus, that in cafe the king; 
did not fulfil the conventions he had entered into with them, he might be 
deprived for ever of the prefence of God, of his worthy mother, of the 
twelve apoftles, and of all the faints of both fexes in Paradife. This oath 
the king took. The other was, that if the king broke his word he fhould 
be reputed perjured, as a Chriftian who had denied God, his baptifm and 
his faith; and in defpite of God would fpit on his crofs, and trample it 
under foot. But when the king heard this oath read, he declared he would 
never take it. 

The admirals, hearing the king had refufed to take the oath which 
they had required of him, f^nt in hafte for mafter Nicolle of Acre, to 
tell him they were greatly diflatisfied with him, and difcontented with the 
king; for that they had fworn every oath he had defired, and now, in his, 
turn, he had refufed to comply with the oaths offered to him on their part*. 
Mafter Nicolle told the king that he was certain, that unlefs he took the: 
oaths as prefcribcd, the Saracens would behead him, and all his people. 

The king replied, that they might aft according to their pleafure, but 
that for his part he would rather die a good Chriftian than live under the 
anger of God, his blefled mother, and his faints. At that time, the patriarch? 
of Jerufalem was with the king: he was eighty years old, or thereabout* 
and had once before gained the good will of the Saracens for the king, and 
was then come to him to aflift in his delivery from them. It was the 
cuftom among the pagans and Chriftians, that in cafe any two princes were 
at war with each other, and one of them fhould die during, the timer 
ambaftadors were font to either, the ambaftadors were, in fiich cafe, to 
remain prifoners, whether in pagan land or in Chriftendom ; and becaufe 
the fultan, lately murdered, had granted a fafe-conduft to this patriarch* 
he was become a prifoner to the Saracens as well as ourfelves. 

The admirals perceiving the king was not to be frightened by their 
menaces, one of them faid to the others, that it was the patriarch who had 
thus advifed him; and if they would allow him to aft, he would force the king, 
to take the oath, for he would cut off the head of the patriaeh, and make 
it fty into the king’s lap. The reft would not agree to this-, but they feized 
the good patriarch, and tied him to a poft in the prefence of the king, and 



.bound his hands behind his back fo tightly, that they foon fvvelled as big as 
his head; and the blood fpouted out from feveral parts of his hands. 
From the fufferings he endured, he cried out, ‘ Ah! fire, fire, fwear boldly; 
for I take the whole fin of it on my own foul, fince it is by this means 
alone you may have the power to fulfil your promifes.’ I know not 
whether the oath was taken at laft ; but however that may be, the admirals 
at length held themfelves fatisfied with the oaths of the king and his lords 
then prefent. 

When the knights of the hauleca had (lain the fultan, the admirals 
ordered their trumpets and nacquaires to found merrily before the king’s 
tent; and it was told the king, that the admirals had holden a council and 
were very defirous to eledt him fultan of Babylon. The king one day afked 
me, if I were of opinion, that if the kingdom of Babylon had been offered 
him, he ought to have taken it? I anfwered, that if he had, he would have 
done a foolifh thing, feeing they had murdered their lord. Notwithftanding 
this, the king told me, he fhould have fcarcely refufed it. 

This projedt only failed from the admirals faying among themfelves, that 
the king was the proudefl Chriftian they ever knew; and that, if they eledted 
him fultan, he would force them to turn Chriftians, or have them put to 
death. This they faid from obferving, that whenever he quitted his lodgings, 
he made the fign of the Crofs on the ground, and eroded his body all over. 
The Saracens added, that if their Mahomet had allowed them to fuffer the 
manifold evils that God had caufed the king to undergo, they would never 
have had any confidence in him, nor paid him their adorations. 

Not long after the conventions had been completed between the king 
and the admirals, it was determined that on the morrow of the feaft of the 
afeerifion of our Lord, Damietta fhould be furrendered to the Turks, and 
the king and all the other prifoners fet at liberty. Our four gallies were 
anchored before the bridge of Damietta, where a pavilion had been pitched 
for the king’s landing. 

About fun-rife of the appointed day, fir Geoffry de Sergines went to the 
town of Damietta (vm) to deliver it to the admirals, and inftantly the 
flags of the fultan were difplayed from the walls. The faracen knights 
Watered the town, and drank of the wines'they found there, infomuch that 
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the greater part were drunk. One of them came on board our galley with 
his naked fword reeking with blood, telling us that he had killed fix of our 
countrymen, which was a brutal thing for any knight or other to boaft of. 

Before the furrender of Damietta, the queen had embarked with all our 
people on board the fhips, except the poor Tick, whom the Saracens were 
bound by their oath to take care of, and give up on the payment of two 
hundred thoufand livres, as has been mentioned. They were alfo to reftore 
the war machines, falted meats, which they never eat, and our armour; but 
thefe infidel dogs, on the contrary, killed all the fick, and cut to pieces the 
machines and other things which they had promifed to take care of, and 
reftore at the proper time and place. They made a great heap of the whole, 
and fet it on fire: and it was fo immenfe, the fire blazed from the Friday to 
the Sunday following. 

After they had thus killed, deftroyed and fet fire to all they could lay 
hands on, we that ought to have had our liberties at fun-rife remained until 
fun-fet without eating or drinking, and the king luffered equally with us. 
The admirals were difputing together, and feemed inclined to put us to death- 
One of them, addrefling the others, faid,—‘ My lords, if you will believe 
me and thefe befide me, we will kill the king and all the great perlbns with 
him, and then for forty years to come we need not fear them; for their 
children are young, and we have pofleflion of Damietta, which wilL likewife 
be our fecurityf 

Another Saracen, named Scebrecy, a native of Morentaigne (ix.)* 
oppofed this, and remonftrated with the others, that if they fhould flay 
the king, juft after they had killed their fultan, it would be faid that the 
Egyptians were the moft difloyal and iniquitous race of men in the worlds 
The admiral, who was defirous of our deaths, replied by palliating 
arguments. He faid, that indeed they had been to hlame in flaying their 
fultan, becaufe it was contrary to the law of Mahomet, who had commanded 
them to guard their fovereign as the apple of their eye, and he.lhewed them 
this commandment written down in a book which he held, in his hand. 
‘ But,’ added he, ‘ liften, my lords, to another commandment,.’ and^ 
turning over the leaves of his book, read to them the commandment of 
Mahomet, that for the fecurity of the faith, the law permitted, the death 



of an enemy. Then, turning his fpeech to his former purpofe, he 
continued,—‘ Now confider the fin we have committed in killing the 
fultan, againft the pofitive command of our prophet, and the great evil 
we fhall again do if we fuffer the king to depart, and if we do not put him 
to death, in fpite of the affurances of fafety he may have had from us, for 
he is the greateft enemy to our law and religion.’ 

One of the admirals that were againft us, thinking we fhould be flain, 
came to the bank of the river, and fhouted out in Saracen to thofe who 
were on board our gallies, and taking off his turban made figns, and told 
them, they were to carry us back to Babylon. The anchors were inftantly 
raifed, and we were carried a good league up the river. This caufed great 
grief to all of us, and many tears fell from our eyes, for we now expe6ted (x); 
nothing but death. 

However, as God willed if, who never is forgetful of his fervants, it was 
agreed among the admirals, about fun-fet, that we fhould have our liberty, 
and we were in confequence brought back to Damietta. Our gallies were 
moored clofe to the fhore, and we requefted permiffion to land ; but they 
would not allow it until we had refrelhed ourfelves, for the Saracens faid 
it would be a lhame for the admirals to difcharge us falling from their 
prifon. 

Shortly after, they lent us provifion from the army; that is to fay, 
loaves of cheefe that had been baked in the fun to prevent the worms 
from collecting, in them, with hard eggs,, which had been boiled four or 
five days, and the fhells of which,, in honour to us, they had painted with 
various colours. When we had eaten fome little, they put us on fhore, and 
we went towards the king, whom the Saracens were conducing from the 
pavilion where they had detained him, toward the water-fide. There were 
full twenty thoufand Saracens, on foot furrounding the king, girded with 
fwords. 

It chanced that a genoefe galley was on the river oppofite to the king,, 
on board of which there appeared but one man, who, the moment he faw 
the king, whiffled, and inftantly four-fcore crofs-bows, well equipped, with 
their bows bent and arrows placed, leaped on the deck from below. The- 
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Saracens no fooner faw them, than, panic-ftruck, they ran away like Iheep, 
and not more than two or three ftaid with the king. 

The Genoefe caft a plank on fhore, and took on board the king, his 
brother the count d’Anjou, who was afterward king of Sicily, fir Geoffry 
de Sergines, fir Philip de Nemours (xi), the marfhal of France (xir), the 
mafter of the Trinity (xm), and myfelf. The count de Poitiers remained 
prifoner with the Saracens until the king fhould fend the two hundred 
thoufand livres which he was bound to pay before he quitted the river. 

The Saturday after the Afcenfion, which was the morrow of our 
deliverance, the earl of Flanders, the count de Soilfons, and many other 
great lords, came to take leave of the king. He entreated them to delay 
going until his brother, the count de Poitiers, fhould have his liberty ; but 
they replied it was not poflible, for their gallies were on the point of 
failing. 

They embarked on board their gallies, on their return to France, and 
with them was the earl of Brittany, who was grievoufly fick. He did not 
live three weeks, but died at lea. 

The king, uneafy at the fituation of his brother, was very anxious to 
pay the two hundred thoufand livres; and the whole of Saturday and Sunday 
were employed in it. They paid the money according to weight (xiv), 
and each weighing was to the amount of ten thoufand livres. Towards 
evening of the Sunday, the king’s fervants, occupied in this payment, 
lent him word they {till wanted thirty thoufand livres. There were then 
with the king only the count d’Anjou, the marlhal of France, the mafter of 
the Trinity and myfelf, all the reft being engaged in paying the ranlom. 
I faid to the king it would be much better to alk the commander and 
marlhal of the Knights-Templars to lend him the thirty thoufand livres 
to make up the fum, than to rilk his brother longer with fuch people. 

Father Stephen d’Outricourt, mafter of the Temple, hearing the 
'advice I gave the king, faid to me,—‘ Lord de Joinville, the council you 
give the king is wrong and unreafonable ; for you know we receive every 
farthing on our oath ; and that we cannot make any payments but to thofe 
who give us their oaths in return.’. 
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The marfhal of the Temple, thinking to fatisfy the king, faid,—‘ Sire,, 
don’t attend to the difpute and contention of the lord de Joinville and our 
commander. For it is, as he has faid: we cannot difpofe of any of the 
money intruded to us, but for the means intended, without acting contrary 
to our oaths, and being perjured. Know, that the fenefchal has ill-advifed 
you to take by force, fhould we refufe you a loan; but in this you will a£t 
according to your will. Should you, however, do fo, we will make 
ourfelves amends from the wealth you have in Acre.’ When I heard this- 
menace from them to the king, I faid to him, that if he pleafed I would go 
and feek the fum, which he commanded me to do. 

I inftantly went on board one of the gallies of the Templars, and,, feeing 
a coffer of which they refufed to give me the keys, I was about to break it 
open with a wedge in the king’s name ; but the marfhal, obferving I was 
in earned, ordered the keys to be given me. I opened the coffer, took out 
the fum wanting, and carried it to the king, who was much rejoiced at my 
return. Thus was the whole payment of the two hundred thoufand livres 
completed for the ranfom of the count de Poitiers. Before it was all paid, 
there were fome who advifed the king to withhold it until the Saracens had 
delivered up his brother; but he Feplied, that fince he had promifed it, he 
would pay the whole before he quitted the river. 

As he faid this, fir Philip de Montfort told the king, that the Saracens 
had mifcounted one fcale weight, which was worth ten thoufand livres* 
The king was greatly enraged at this, and commanded fir Philip, on the 
faith he owed him as his liege man, to pay the Saracens thefe ten thoufand 
livres, fliould they in fa£t not have been paid* He added, that he would 
never depart until the uttermoft penny of the two hundred thoufand livres. 
were paid. 

Several perfons, perceiving the king was not as yet out of danger from 
the Saracens, often entreated him to retire to a galley that was waiting for 
him at fea, to be out of their hands, and at length prevailed on him fo to do, 
for he faid that he believed he had now fulfilled his oath. 

We now began to make fome way at fea, and had advanced a full 
league without faying a word to each other on the concern we felt to have 



left the count de Poitiers in prifon. In a very fhort time, fir Philip de 
Montfort, who had remained to make good the payment of the ten 
thoufand livres, approached us, calling out to the king, ‘ Sire, fire, wait 
for your brother the count de Poitiers, who is following you in this other 
galley.’ The king then faid to thole near him, ‘ Light up, light up !’ (xv) 
and there was great joy among us all on the arrival of the king’s brother. 
A poor filherman having haftened to the countefs of Poitiers, and told her 
he had feen the count at liberty from the Saracens, fhe ordered twenty livres 
parifis to be given him, and each then went to his galley. 

Before I quit the fubjedft of Egypt, I wilh not to forget any occurrences 
that happened while we were there. I lhall firft fpeak of fir Gaultier de 
Chaftillon, and fay, that I heard from a knight, that he had feen him poll 
himfelf with his drawn fword in a ftreet at Cafel, where the king was 
made prifoner, and, whenever any Turks palled that ftreet, he attacked and 
drove them before him with hard blows; as they fled, they difcharged arrows 
at him, with which he was covered; and, when fir Walter had put them to 
Bight, he picked the arrows out of his body, and re-armed himfelf. He was 
a long time thus engaged; and the knight faw him rife in his ftirrups, and 
call out, ‘ Hai Chaftillon, chevalier, where are my good companions?’ 
but not one was with him. 

One day afterward, as I was converfing with the admiral of the gallies, 
I inquired of all his men at arms if there were any one who could give me 
an account of what was become of him, but J could hear nothing. At 
length, I met with a knight called fir John Frumons, who told me, that as 
they were carrying him prifoner, he faw a Turk on the horfe of fir Gaultier 
de Chaftillon, whofe tail and rump were covered with blood; and when, he 
alked him what was become of the knight to whom that horfe belonged, 
he replied, that he had cut his throat while on horfeback, and that he was 
thus covered with his blood. 

There was a molt valiant man in our army whofe name was fir James 
du Chattel, biftiop of Soiflons (xvi), who when he faw we were going 
toward Damietta, and that every one was impatient to return to France, 
preferred living with God to returning to where he was born. In 
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confequence, he made a charge on the Turks, as if he alone meant to 
combat their army; but they foon fent him to God, and placed him in the 
company of martyrs, for they killed him in a very fhort time. 

Another thing I witnefled. As the king was waiting, on the river, the 
completion of the payment of the ranfom for his brother the count de Poitiers, 
a handfome and well-drefled Saracen came up, and prefented him with fome 
lard in pots, and a variety of fweet-fmelling flowers, telling the king it was 
the children of the nazac (xvii) of the fultan of Egypt, who had been 
murdered, that fent him this gift. 

The king, hearing the Saracen addrefs him in French, afked him where 
he had learnt it. He replied, that he was a Chriftian renegado: on which 
the king bade him withdraw, for he would not fay more to him. I took 
him afide, and inquired who he was, and why he had become a renegado. 
The Saracen told me, * that he was born in Provence, and had followed 
king John to Egypt, where he was married, and had a very confiderable 
property.’ I faid to him, ‘ And do you not know, that if you were to die 
in fuch a ftate, ypu would defcend ftrait to hell, and be damned for ever ?’ 
He replied, * that he knew it well, and that there waS not a better religion 
than that of the Chriftians; but I fear, were I to return with you, I fhould 
fuffer great poverty, and be continually reproached all my days by being 
called ‘ Renegado, renegado !’ I had rather, therefore, live at my eafe, 
like a rich man, than become fuch an objeft of contempt.’ 

1 remonftrated with him, that it was much better to fuffer the fcorn 
of the world, fince at the day of judgment every evil deed would be made 
manifeft to all, and then damnation would follow. But all this was tp no 
purpofe, and when he quitted me 1 never faw him more. 

You have had related the great perfections and naileries the good 
king, St Louis, and we all fuffered in Egypt. You muff know alfo, that 
the good queen was not without her lhare, and yery bitter to her heart, as 
you lhall foon hear. Three days before Ihe was brought to bed, Ihe was 
informed that the good king, her hulband, had been made prifoner, which 
fo troubled her mind, that Ihe feemed continually to lee her chamber filled 
with Saracens, ready to flay her; and £he inceffantly kept-crying out, 

* Help, help !’ when there was not a foul near her. For fear the fruit of 
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her womb fhould perifh, fhe made a knight watch at the foot of her bed all 
night without fleeping. This knight was very old, not lefs than eighty 
years, or perhaps more; and every time fhe fcreamed he held her hands, 
and faid, ‘ Madam, do not be thus alarmed; I am with you : quit thefe 
fears.’ 

Before the good lady was brought to bed, fhe ordered every perfon to 
leave her chamber except this ancient knight, when fhe call herfelf out of 
bed on her knees before him, and requefted that he would grant her a boon. 
The knight, with an oath, promifed compliance. The queen then faid,— 
* Sir knight, I requeft, on the oath you have fworn, that fhould the 
Saracens ftorm this town and take it, you will cut off my head before they* 
feize my perfon.’ The knight replied, that he would cheerfully fo do, and 
that he had before thought of it, in cafe fuch an event fhould happen. 

The queen was, foortly after, delivered of a fon in the town of Damietta, 
whofe name was John, and his firname Triflan * (xvm), becaufe he had 
been born in mifery and poverty. The day fhe was brought to bed it was 
told her, that the Pifans, the Genoefe, and all the poorer commonalty that 
were in the town, were about to fly and leave the king. 

The queen fent for them, and add re fled them,—‘ Gentlemen, I beg of 
you, for the love of God, that you will not think of quitting this town; 
for you well know if you do, that my lord the king, and his whole army, 
will be ruined. At leaft, if fuch be your fixed determination, have pity on 
this wretched perfon who now lies in pain, and wait until fhe be recovered, 
before you put it in execution. 

They anfwered, they could not remain longer in a town where they 
were dying of hunger. She faid, they fhould never die of hunger;, far that 
foe would buy up all the provifion that was in the place, and retain- it 
henceforward in the name of the king. This fhe was obliged to do; 
and all the provifion that could be found was bought up, which, on her 
recovery a little time after, coft her upwards of three hundred and fixty 
thoufand livres to feed thefe people. Notwithftanding this, the good lady 
was forced to rife before lhe was perfectly recovered, and fet out for the city 
of Acre, for Damietta was to be furrendered to the Turks and Saracens. 


* Trillan died in 1270, at Tunis, aged twenty yeasp. 
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It fhould be known, that although the king had fufFered fuch a 
variety of woes, his attendants, when he embarked, had not made any 
preparations for him on board, fuch as robes, bed, bedding, and other 
neceffary things. He was thus forced, for fix days, to fleep on mattrefles, 
until we arrived at Acre. The king had not any other habiliments but two 
robes which the fultan had caufed to be made for him: they were of a 
black filken fluff, lined with fquirrel fkins, with a number of golden 
buttons. 

While we were on our voyage to Acre, on account of illnefs, I was 
always feated near the king; and it was then he related to me how he had 
been taken, and how, through the aid of God, he had accomplifhed his 
own ranfom and ours. I was likewife obliged to'tell him how I had been 
captured on the river, and how a Saracen had faved my life. The king 
laid, I ought to feel myfelf under the greateftobligations to our Lord, who 
had delivered me from fuch imminent dangers. At times, the good and 
holy king bewailed bitterly the death of his brother the count d’Artois. 

He one day inquired what his brother, the count d’Anjou was doing, 
and complained, that notwithstanding they were in the fame galley, he never 
once thought of being in his company a (ingle day. When the king was 
told that he was playing at tables (xix) with fir Walter de Nemours, 
he arofe haftily, though from his fevere illnefs he could fcarcely (land, and 
went daggering to where they were at play, when feizing the dice and tables 
he flung them into the fea, and was in a violent paflion with his brother for 
fo foon thinking of thus amufing himfelf by gaming, forgetful of the death 
of his brother the count d’Artois, and of the great perils from which the 
Lord had delivered them. But fir Walter de Nemours fufFered mod, for 
the king flung all the money that lay on the tables after them into the 
fea (xx). 

At this place I mud relate fome great perfections and evils that befel 
me when at Acre, but from which thofe two, in whom I had my whole 
confidence, our Lord God and the blefFed Virgin Mary, relieved me. 
This I fay as an encouragement to fuch as may read my book, to have a 
perfe6t confidence in God, and patience in their adverfities and tribulations, 
when he will aid them, as he has done me, many and many times. 



On the king’s arrival before Acre, the inhabitant? of that city came o ut 
in grand proceffion to meet him on the fea-fhore, and received him with 
much joy. Soon after, the king fent for me, and expreffly commanded me, 
as I valued his love, to come and eat with him morning and evening, untiL 
he fhould determine whether to return to France or to remain there. 

I was lodged with the redlor of Acre, for there the bifhop had fixed my 
refidence, and was moft grievoufly ill. Of all my fervants, there was but 
one that was not confined to his bed with ficknefs like myfelf; nor had 
I any to comfort me, by once offering me fomething to drink. The 
more to enliven me, I faw daily pafs my window twenty corpfes for burial j 
and when I heard the chaunt ‘ Libera me Domine,’ I fhed floods of tears, 
and cried out to God that he woulcj mercifully fave rrie and my houfehold 
from the peftilence that then raged. And this he did. 

Not long after the king’s arrival at Acre, he fummoned his brothers, 
and all the other nobles, on a certain Sunday, and, when aflembled, 
he addreffed them,—‘ My lords, I have called you together, to give you 
fome news from France. In truth, my lady-mother, the queen, has fent 
for me, and it is neceffary that I return with the utmoft hafte, for my 
kingdom is in great danger, inafmuch as there exifts neither peace nor 
truce with the king of England. The people here wifh to detain me, 
affuring me that if I depart their country will be deftroyed, and infill on 
following me. I beg you will maturely confider what I have faid, and give 
me your opinions within eight days.’ 

On the Sunday following, we all prefented ourfelves before the king to 
give him our opinions, as he had charged us, whether he fhould depart or 
ftay. Sir Guion de Malvoifin was our fpokefman, and faid,—‘ Sire, my 
lords your brothers, and the other nobles now prefent, have fully conftdered 
your fituation, and they are of opinion, that you cannot remain longer in 
this country with honour to yourfelf, or profit to your kingdom. For, in 
the firft place, of all the knights whom you led to Cyprus, amounting to two 
thoufand eight hundred, not one hundred remain. Secondly, you have not 
any habitation in this country, nor have your army any money : for thefe 
reafons, which we have maturely weighed, we unanimoufly advife that you 
return to France to reinforce yourfelf with men at arms, and fupply yourfelf 
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with money, fo that you may haftily repair again hither, and take vengeance 
on the enemies of God, and of his holy religion.’ 

The king was not pleafed with this advice of fir Guy, but demanded 
from each perfon his private opinion on the bufinefs, beginning with 
the counts d’Anjou, de Poitiers, and the other nobles near him. All 
of them replied, they agreed in the advice of fir Guy de Malvoifin, 
The count de Japhe (xxi) was hard prefled to give his opinion, for he had. 
caftles and pofleffions in thofe countries; but when the king infilled on 
having it, he faid, that if the king could keep the field, it would redound 
more to his honour to remain, than thus difcomfited to return. I, who was 
the fourteenth in rank, anfwered in my turn that I was of the fame opinion 
with the count de Japhe ; moreover, giving thefe additional reafons, that it 
was reported the king had not as yet expended any of the money from the 
royal treafury, but had employed that which was in the hands of the clerks 
of finance; and that the king Ihould fend to the Morea, and the adjoining 
countries, to feek powerful reinforcements of men at arms, who, when they, 
fhould learn the high pay the king was willing to give, would haften to 
join him from all parts, and by this means the king might deliver the 
multitude of poor prifoners who had been captured in the fervice 
of God, which would never be the cafe unlefs it were done as now 
propofed. 

You mull know, that at this moment none reproved me for my opinionv 
but many began to weep, for there was fcarcely one among us who had not 
iome of his relations in the prifons of the Saracens. 

Sir William de Belmont (xxii) fpoke next, and laid that my advice 
was very good, and that he agreed in it. When all had delivered theijcr 
opinions, the king was much confounded at their diverfity, and took eight 
days more to declare which he Ihould follow. When we had left the 
prefence of the king, the great nobles made a violent attack on me, and, 
through jealoufy and envy, laid,—‘ Ha ! certainly the king mull be mad, 
if he do not follow your opinion, lord de loinville, in preference to that 
of the whole french council.’ But to this I made not any reply. 

The tables were foon after laid for dinner, and the king, who had 
ufually made me fit down near him when his brothers were abfent, and 
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during the repafts had converfed with me, did not now open his lips, nor even 
turn his face toward me. I then thought he was difpleafed with me for 
having (aid that he had not employed his own money, when he had 
expended fuch very large fums. After he had faid grace, and returned 
thanks to God for his dinner, I retired to a window near the head of the 
king’s bed, and, palling my hand through the grating, remained there 
mufing. I faid to myfelf, that if the king Ihould now return to France, 
I would go to the prince of Antioch (xxili), who was, a relation of mine. 

While I was thus meditating, the king leant on my lhoulders, and held my 
head between his hands. I thought it was fir Philip de Nemours, who had 
been fretting me all the day for the advice which I had given the king, and 
laid to him, ‘ Sir Philip, do leave me quiet in my misfortune.’ As I turned 
round, the king covered my face with his hands, and 1 then knew it w as the 
king from an emerald on his finger. I wifhed to make fome reparation, as 
one that had improperly fpoken ; but the king bade me he filent, and 
continued, ‘ Now, lord de Joinville, tell me how you, who are fo young 
a man, could have the courage to advife me to remain in thefe countries 
contrary to the opinion of all my greateft nobles?’ I replied, that if I had 
advifed him well, he Ihould follow it; if the contrary, he ought not to think 
more on what I had faid. 4 And will you remain with me, if I Ihould day?’ 
‘ Yes, certainly,’ anfwered I, 4 were it at my own or at another’s expenfe.’ 
The king faid, that he was pleafed with the advice I had given, but ordered 
me to tell this to no one. 

I was fo rejoiced that whole week with what he had told me, that I was 
infenfible to my illnefs, and defended myfelf boldly againft the other lords 
when they attacked me. 

You muft know, in thefe countries the peafant is called Poulaiu * (xxiv), 
and I was told by my coufin fir Peter d’Avallon, that I was called Poulain, 
becaufe I had advifed the king to. remain with the poulains. This information 
he gave me that I might defend myfelf againft thofe who fhould call me fo, 
and tell them that I would rather be a poulain than fuch recreant knights 
as themfelves (xxv). 


* Poulain,—v. child bom of an european mother by a fyriaij fath to Louvre Edit. 
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On the Sunday we all again aflembled in the prefence of the king, 
who began by figning himfelf with the crofs, faying that it was from the 
inftru&ions of his mother he did fo, who had thus ordered him, and likewife 
to invoke the name of God and the aid of his Holy Spirit, whenever he 
was about to make a fpeech. He then continued,—‘ My lords, I feel 
equally thankful to thofe who have advifed our return to France as to thofe 
who have recommended our ftay here. But, fince I laft favv you I have 
fully confidered this matter, and believe, that fhould we remain here, my 
kingdom will not thefoonerbe in great danger from it; for my lady-mother 
the queen has a fufficiency of men at arms to defend it. I have thought 
much on what the knights of this country fay, that if I depart, 
the kingdom of Jerufalem will be loft, fince no one will remain 
here after me. Now, my lords, having told my refolution, let fuch 
fpeak out boldly who wifh to remain with me; and I promife to give 
them emoluments that the fault ftiall not be mine (xxvi) but their own, 
if they do not remain. Thofe that may not choofe to ftay, God be with 
them.’ 

When the king had done fpeaking, feveral were as if thunderftruck, and 
began to weep bitterly. After the king had declared his refolution, he gave 
permiftion to his brothers to return to France; but I know not if he did this 
at their requefts, or whether it was the will of the king. This pafted about 
St John Baptift’s day. 

Shortly after the departure of his brothers for France, the king was 
impatient to learn what fuccefs thofe who had ftaid with him had met with 
in recruiting his men at arms. On the feaft-day of St James, whofe pilgrim 
I was, for the manifold kindnefs he had Ihewn me, the king, after mafs,. 
retired to his chamber, and called to him the chiefs of his council, namely, 
fir Peter the chamberlain (xxvn), who was the moft loyal and upright man 
1 ever faw of the king’s houfehold, that good knight fir Geoffry de Sergines, 
the difcreet fir Giles le Brun, and others, among whom was that prudent 
man to whom the king, after the death of fir Hymbert de Beaujeu, had 
given the conftable’s fword. He afked them what numbers and fort of 
men they had col left ed for the reinforcement of his army, and with warmth- 
continued,—‘ You know that it is about a month .fince I have declared my 
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intention to ftay here, and I have not as yet had intelligence that you have 
raifed any reinforcements of knights or others.’ 

To this fir Peter the chamberlain replied, in the name of the council,— 
* Sire, we have not hitherto done any thing, nor do we think we ftiall ever 
accomplish it; for every one demands fuch a price, and fo great pay, that 
we are afraid of promifing to give them what they alk.’ The king would 
know to whom they had fpoken, and thofe who had demanded fuch great 
pay. They unanimoufly replied, that it was I, and that I would not be 
fatisfied with a trifle. All this I overheard as I was in the king’s apartment; 
and the council had told the king thefe things of me, becaufe I had advifed 
him, contrary to their opinion, to remain, and had thus prevented their 
return to France. 

The king fent for me: on my entrance, I call myfelf on my knees before 
him; when, making me rife and feat myfelf, he faid,—‘ Senefchai, you know 
full well the -confidence I have in you, and how much you are beloved by 
me. My council, notwithstanding this, affure me, that you are fo hard to 
deal with, that they cannot fatisfy you in regard to the pay they are willing 
to give you. flow is this ?’ 

‘ Sire/ replied I, ‘ I know not what they may have reported to you : 
but in regard to myfelf, if I demand a good falary, I cannot avoid it; for 
you know, that when I was made prifoner on the Nile, I loft every thing 
I had, except what was on my body, and I cannot maintain my people on 
a little.* 

The king then afked, how much I would have for the fupport of my 
company until next Eafter, which was nearly half a year. I anfwered, two 
thoufand livres. ‘ Now tell me,’ continued the king, * have you no 
knights here with you ?* ‘ Yes, fire, I made fir Peter de Pontmolain remain, 
who is the third under my banner ; and he cofts me four hundred livres.’ 
The king, then reckoning on his fingers, faid, ‘ Your knights and men at 
arms then coft you twelve hundred livres’ (xxvm). I then laid, ‘ Confider, 
fire, if I muft not require full eight hundred livres to equip myfelf with 
horfes and armour, and to provide a table for my knights until Eafter.’ 
The king then told his council that he could not think my demands 
extravagant; and faid to me, that he retained me in his fervice. 
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Not long after this, the emperor of Germany fent an embafiy to the 
king, with credential letters, to fay that he had written to the fultan of 
Babylon, of whofe death he was ignorant, to give credit to thofe he fent 
to him, and, coft what it would, to deliver the king of France and his army 
from their captivity. But I well remember, that feveral faid they believed 
the emperor wifhed to find them ftill prifoners ; for they fufpedted, that his 
motive in fending this embafiy was to caufe us to be more ftraightly 
confined, and more heavily opprefled. When the ambafladors found us at 
liberty they returned to the emperor. 

After this embafiy was departed, there arrived at Acre another from the 
fultan of Damafcus (xxix) to the king. The fultan complained, in his 
letter, of the admirals of Egypt, for having put to death their fultan, who 
was his coufin. He offered, if the king would aflift him againft them, to 
deliver up the kingdom of Jerufalem, which they held. The king replied 
to thefe ambafiadors, that if they would retire to their lodgings, which had 
been prepared for them, they fhould fhortly have an anfwer on the fubje£l 
on which the fultan of Damafcus had written to him. To this they 
confented; and the king refolved, in council, to fend his anfwer by.the 
ambafladors; but that they fhould be accompanied by a monk, called 
frther Yves le Breton, who was of the order of preaching friars. 

Father Yves was fent for, and difpatched to the ambafladors of the 
fultan, to fay, the king had ordered him to accompany them to Damafcus, 
to inform the fultan what were the king’s intentions refpe&ing the 
Saracens. This father Yves did; but I muft relate an incident which 
I heard from him. On going from die king’s refidence to the lodgings of 
the ambafladors, he met a very old woman in the ftreet, having in her right 
hand a porringer full of fire, and in her left a phial of water. Father Yves 
afked, ‘ Woman, what art thou going to do with this fire and water 
which thou art carrying ?’ She replied, that with the fire fhe wifhed to 
burn paradife, and with the water to drown hell, fo that there fhould be 
never more a paradife or hell. The friar afked why fhe uttered fuch words. 

* Becaufe,’ fhe faid, ‘ I wifh not that any one fhould do good for the reward 
of paradife, nor avoid evil from fear of hell; but every good ought to be 
done from the perfe& and fincere love we owe to our Creator, God, who is 
vol. u c c 
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the fupreme Good, and who loved us fb much that he differed death for 
our redemption ; which death he fubmitted to for the fin of our firft father, 
Adam, and for our falvation.’ 

During the king’s refidence at Acre, there came likewife to him 
ambaffadors from the prince of the Bedouins, called the Old Man of the 
Mountain. After the king had attended mafs in the morning, he would 
hear what thefe ambaffadors had to fay. On their entrance, the king caufed 
them to be feated, to deliver their meflage; when one of the chiefs began, 
by afking the king if he were acquainted with their lord, the prince of the 
mountain. The king faid he was not: he had never feen him, although: 
he had heard much fpoken of him. The chief continued; ‘ Sire, fince 
you have heard my lord fpoken of, I wonder much that you have not fent 
him fuch of your people as fhould have made him your friend, in like 
manner as the emperor of Germany, the king of Hungary, the fuitan, 
of Babylon, and many other princes, have yearly done; for they know 
well, that they would not be allowed to exift or reign, but during his 
good pleafure. For this caufe he has difpatched us hither to advertife 
you, that he wills you fhould a£t in the like manner, or at lead: that you. 
acquit him of the tribute he pays annually to the grand mafter of the 
Temple, or of the Hofpital, and if you do this, he will confider it as paid 
to himfelf. My lord fays truly, that fhould he deftroy the mafter of the 
Temple, or of the Hofpital, there would foon be others as good, and for 
this reafon he is unwilling to rifk his peoples’ lives where little is to be 
gained.’ 

The king replied, that he would confider what they had faid, and if they 
would return in the evening they fhould have his anfwer. When they came 
again before the king it was about vefpers, and they found the mafter of the 
Temple on one fide of him, and the mafter of the Hofpital on the other. 
The king, on their entrance, ordered them to repeat what they had before 
faid to him, as well as the demand which they had made in the morning. 
They replied, that they fhould not think it right to repeat what they had 
faid, except in the prefence of fuch as had heard them m the morning. 
The mafters of the Temple, and of the Hofpital, on this ordered them ta 
repeat it. The chief then repeated what he had faid before to the king, as 
has been mentioned. 
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The mafters, on hearing it, bade them come and confer with them in 
the morning, and they fhould then know the king’s pleafure. On the 
morrow, when they were before the mafters of the Temple and Hofpital, 
they told them, that their lord had very foolithly and impudently fent 
fuch a meflage to the king of France, and had ufed fuch harfh expreffions, 
that were it not unbecoming the honour of the king, on the account of their 
being invefted with the charadter of ambafladors, he would have had them 
thrown into the filthy fea of Acre, and drowned, in defpite of their mafter. 
* And we command you,’ continued the mafters, ‘ to return to your lord, 
and to come back within fifteen days with fuch letters from your prince, that 
the king fhall be contented with him and with you.’ 

Before the fifteen days were expired, the fame ambafladors returned from 
the prince of the Mountain, and, addrefling the king, faid,—‘ Sire, we are 
come back from our lord, who informs you, that as the fhirt is the part of 
drefs neareft to the body, he fends you this, his ihirt, as a gift, or a fymbol 
that you are the king for whom he has the greateft affedtion, and which he 
is molt defirous to cultivate; and, for a further aflurance of it, here is his 
ring that he fends you, which is of pure gold, and hath his name engraven 
on it; and with this ring our lord efpoufes you, and underftands that 
henceforward you be as one of the fingers of his hand.’ 

Among other prefents fent to the king were an elephant of cryftal, 
figures of men of different cryftals, the whole fet in fine pieces of amber 
with borders of pure gold. You muff know, that when the ambafladors 
opened the cafe that contained all thefe fine things, the whole apartment 
was inftantly embalmed with the fweet odour of their perfumes. 

' The king, defirous not to be behind hand in making a return for thefe 
prefents from the old prince of the mountain (xxx), fent to him, by his 
ambafladors, and by father Yves le Breton, who underftood the Saracenic, 
great quantities of fcarlet robes, cups of gold, and other veflels of filver. 
When father Yves was in the prefence of the prince of the Bedouins, he 
converfed with him on the articles of his faith: but, as he afterward 
reported to the king, he found he did not believe in Mahomet, but 
followed the religion of Aly, who was, he faid, the uncle of Mahomet. 
He told him, that it was Aly to whom Mahomet was indebted for all the 
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honours he enjoyed; and that, when Mahomet had made his great 
conquefts over mankind, he quarrelled with and feparated from Aly, 
who perceiving the pride of Mahomet, and that he wiflied to trample 
upon him, began to draw as many as he could to his do6trines, and 
retired to a part of the deferts and mountains of Egypt, where he gave 
them a different creed from that of Mahomet. Thole who fupport the 
religion of Aly call thofe who follow Mahomet unbelievers, as the 
Mahometans in like manner ftyle the Bedouins infidels. Each party, in 
this refpeft, fays the truth, for in fa6t they are both unbelievers. 

One of the points of doCtrine of Aly confifts in the belief, that when 
any one is killed by the command or in the fervice of his fuperior, the foul 
of the perlbn fo killed (xxxi) goes into another body of higher rank, and 
enjoys more comforts than before. It is for this reafon that the Bedouins 
of the mountain are ambitious to be killed in the fervice of their prince, in 
the expectation of enjoying the above recompence. 

Another point is, that no one can die before his predetermined day. 
This the Bedouins fo firmly believe that they never go in armour to battle 
for, if they did, they would think they were adding contrary to the dogmas 
of their faith. When they fwear at their children, they ufually fay, ‘ Mayeft 
thou be curfed like him who arms himfelf for fear of death,’ which, they 
think, every one Ihould be alhamed of. This is an abfurd error; for it 
fuppofes that God, who is all-powerful, cannot abridge or lengthen life at 
his pleafure. It is alfo falfe, for in Him alone refides omnipotency. 

While father Yves le Breton was on his embafly to the old man of the 
mountain, he one day found at the head of the prince’s bed a fmall- 
book (xxxn), in which were written many of the excellent words that ou£ 
Saviour had faid to St Peter during his refidence on earth, and prior to his 
paflion. Father Yves, having read them, laid, * Ah, my lprd! the frequent 
reading of this book will do you much good for, fmall as it may be, it. 
contains many excellent things.’ 

The old man of the mountain replied, that he frequently read it, as he 
had great faith in St Peter. He continued,— 1 In the beginning of the 
world, the foul of Abel, after his brother Cain had murdered him, entered! 
the body of Noah i and the foul of Noah, on his deceafe, went intct 
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the body of Abraham; and after Abraham it entered the body of St Peter, 
who is now under the earth.’ 

Father Yves, hearing him thus talk, argued with him on the abfurdity 
of his belief, and fhewed him many fair promifes and commandments of 
God, but he would never have any faith in them. Father Yves reported 
to the king, that when the prince of the Bedouins took the field, he was 
preceded by a man carrying his battle-axe, the handle of which was covered 
with filver; and this handle ferved as a cafe for a number of fharp knives. 
The bearer cried out with a loud voice in his language, ‘ Turn back! fly 
from before him who carries the deaths of kings in his hands.’ 

1 have delayed informing you of the anfwer which the king made to 
the ambafladors from Damafcus. It was to this effect: that the king would 
fend to the admirals of Egypt to know if they were willing to re-eftablifh the 
truce they had promifed, but which they had already broken, as has been 
faid, and, fhould they refufe, the king would very willingly join his forces, 
and affift him in revenging the murder of his coufin the fultan of Babylon. 

After this, the king, during the time he was at Acre, fent fir John de 
Vallance to the admirals in Egypt, to require them to make fuch fatisfadtion 
to the king for the outrages they had committed, contrary to treaty, that he 
lhould be contented with them. This the admirals promifed to do, but on 
condition that he would unite himfelf with them againft the fultan of 
Damafcus before mentioned. To gain the king’s heart, after that wife 
man fir John de Vallance had ftrongly remonftrated with and feverely 
blamed them for the wrongs they had done contrary to their law, and for 
breaking the truce they had folemnly fworn to keep, they fent to the king 
all the knights whom they had detained in their prifons. They likewife 
fent him the bones of the count Walter de Rrienne (xxxin), that they might 
be buried in confecrated ground. 

Sir John de Vallance brought back with him two hundred knights* 
without including great numbers of common people who had. been confined 
in the faracen prifons. On his arrival, at Acre, madame de Se6te (xxxiv)* 
coufm-german to the count de Brierme, received his bones, and, had them, 
interred well and honourably in the church of the Knights Hofpitallers. at 
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Acre. The funeral fervice was grand, and attended by every knight, who 
made his offering of a waxen taper and a filver penny. The king offered a 
taper, and a golden bezant of the coinage of madame de Se6te (xxxv), 
which caufed every one to wonder, for he was never before known to make 
an offering of any coin but his own. He did this, however, out of 
compliment to madame de Sedte. 

Among the knights whom fir John de Vallance had brought with him 
from Egypt, I was acquainted with forty at leaft, attached to the count of 
Champagne, who were in a moft ragged and dirty condition (xxxvi). 
Thefe forty I had new drefled at my own expenfe ; and, clothed in coats 
and furcoats of green, I conducted them to the prefence of the king, and 
entreated that he would retain them in his fervice. 

The king, having heard my requeft, made not a word of reply; but one 
of his council then prefent reproved me, faying, that I did very ill to make 
fuch requefts to the king, who had already exceeded the ftate (xxxvii) 
of his income by feven thoufand livres. I replied, that misfortunes make 
people fpeak; for that among us of Champagne we had loft in the fervice 
of the king at leaft five and thirty knights bannerets of the count of 
Champagne, adding, that the king would not a6l properly if he did not 
retain them, feeing the want he was in of knights. As I faid this, I began 
to weep, when the king appeafed me, by granting what I had afked : he 
retained all the knights, and added them to my battalion. 

When the king had given audience to the ambafladors from the 
admirals of Egypt who had accompanied fir John de Vallance, and learnt 
that they were impatient to return, he told them, that he would not enter 
into any negotiation with them for a truce until they fhould have reftored 
all the heads of the Chriftians which w r ere hanging on the walls of 
Quaflere (xxxvin), from the time the counts of Montfort and of Bar 
were made prifoners. They were likewife to fend him all children whom they 
had taken when young, and had forced to deny the Chriftian religion and 
believe in their faith ; and, befide thefe two articles, they were to fend an 
acquittance for the two hundred thoufand livres which were ftill owing to 
them. 
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The king ordered fir John de Valiance to return with the ambafladors* 
on account of his confummate wifdom and valour, to announce this anfwer 
to the admirals. 

About this time the king left Acre, and went to Caefarea with all his 
people, and had the walls and fortifications of that place repaired, which the 
Saracens had broken down and deftroyed. Caefarea is fall twelve leagues 
from Acre, on the road to Jerufalem. I know not how it happened, 
except by the will of God, who can do as he lifts, but during the year that 
the king {laid at Caefarea to repair it, no attack was made upon him, nor 
harm done to him, nor to the few men at arms that were left at Acre. 

I have before faid, that ambaftadors had come to the king from the great 
cham of Tartary (xxxix) during our refidence at Cyprus. They allured 
the king they were come to aflift him in the conqueft of Jerufalem from the 
Saracens. The king fent them back, and with them two notable friars 
preachers (xl), who carried as a prefent to the cham of Tartary a tent 
in the form of a chapel, the lining of which was of fcarlet cloth, 
embroidered over with the hiftory of our religion ; the annunciation 
of the angel Gabriel, the nativity, the baptifm of our Lord, the paflion,. 
the afcenfion, and the defcent of the Holy Ghoft. The king fent 
alfo chalices, books, ornaments, and every thing neceflary for faying 
mafs; and, as I have fince heard thefe ambaftadors tell the king, they 
embarked for the port of Antioch, and in going from thence to the place 
where the cham of Tartary refided, they were occupied for a whole year 
travelling ten leagues a day. They found the country through which they 
pafled fubjedb to the Tartars, and faw in different towns on their road large 
mounds of bones.. 

The ambaftadors inquired how they could have conquered fo large a 
tradt of country, and deftroyed fuch numbers of people, whofe bones theyr 
had feen piled up. The Tartars defcribed to them their manners, beginning, 
from their firft origin, faying they were fprung from a great berrie (xli), in. 
a plain where nothing grew. This berrie was placed under a rock, fo very 
high that no one could pafs it, and it pointed toward the eaft. The Tartars, 
told them, that between this, and other rocks towards the extremity of the 
earth, were inclofed the people of Gog and Magog (xlii), who were to* 
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attend antichrift when he fhould come, at the end of the world, to make a 
general deftruCtion. 

From this fame berrie came the Tartars that are fubjeCi to Prefter 
John (xliii) on the one fide, and to the emperor of Perfia on the other, 
which empire was joined to them alfo by a narrow traCl of land. 

There were many infidel nations intermixed with them, to whom they 
were forced to pay a yearly tribute, for themfelves and for the pafturage of 
their herds, which were their foie nourifhment. 

The Tartars added, that this Prefter John, the emperor of Perfia, and 
the other kings to whom they were tributary, held them in great abhorrence 
and hatred; for when they carried them their tribute, they would not receive 
it in their prefence, but turned their backs on them. This conduCt was the 
caufe that one of their wife men went from berrie to berrie, dating to the 
inhabitants the wretched condition they were in, and remonftrating on the 
feafe flavery they were differing from various princes, and recommended that 
they fhould take council together on the beft means of extricating themfelves 
from the debafing condition in which they were now kept. This wife man 
worked fo effectually on their minds that there was a general aflembly 
appointed at the berrie neareft to the lands of Prefter John. After many 
remonftrances, this wife man prevailed on them to aCt as he fhould advife ; 
they only requefted him to be prudent in adopting the beft means to 
accomplilh his purpofes. 

He told them, they would never be fuccefsful until they fhould have 
a king to be mafter and lord over them, and whom they muft obey inf 
whatfoever he commanded. The manner in which he propofed they 
fhould eleCt a king was as follows: of the fifty-two tribes of which the 
Tartars were compofed, each tribe Ihould bring him an arrow (xliv) 
marked with the name and feal of the tribe. This was agreed to' by all 
the people; and when done, the whole fifty-two arrows were placed before 
a child of five years old, and from the tribe whofe arrow the child ihould 
pick the king was to be chofen. 

The child having taken an arrow, all the tribes were ordered to retire; 
and fifty-two men, the moft learned and valiant, were feleCted from the 
tribe to whom the arrow belonged, among whom was their advifer; and 
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each of them holding an arrow apart figned with his name, they made 
a child of five years old take one of thefe arrows, the owner of which was 
to be their king or ruler. By accident, the choice of the child fell on the 
arrow of him who had propofed the meafure, to the great joy of the whole 
nation. Having caufed filence to be proclaimed, he faid,—‘ Gentlemen, 
if you wifh that I Should be your lord, you will fwear by Him who made 
the heavens and earth, that you will obey my commands.’ And they all 
took the oath. 

After this, he gave them many ufeful inftru&ions, very excellent for 
keeping a nation in peace at home. One of his regulations was, that no 
one fhould feize the goods of another without his will, nor to his lofs; 
and that no one fhould ftrike another, under pain of his hand being cut off. 
Another, that no one fhould force the wife or daughter of any one, under 
penalty of death. Many other good laws did he promulgate for the 
preservation of peace among them. 

Having given them thefe inftru£tions, he remonftrated with them on 
their ancient enemy Prefter John, and how great his hatred was againft 
them; and, in conclufion, faid,— < Now, as I am determined to attack him, 
I order you all to be ready to-morrow to follow me. Should it fo happen 
that we be defeated, which God forbid, each of you muft do the beft he can 
to fave himfelf. Should the vi£tory be ours, I ftri6tly command that it be 
arollowed up with courage, fhould the combat laft three days and three 
nights, without any one daring to think of pillage, but all muft be folely 
occupied with deftroying and putting to death the enemy; for when the 
vi£lory fhall be completely gained, I will fo honourably divide the plunder 
among you, that every one fhall be Satisfied.’ He was heard with pleafure, 
and his orders unanimoufly obeyed. 

On the morrow, according to what had been propofed, fo did they a£l. 
They made a very Severe inroad on their enemies, and, according to the 
will of God, who is all powerful, they defeated .them, and put to death 
every one that had defenfive arms in his hand. But thofe that wore a 
religious drefs, Mid the priefts, were Spared. The reft of the nation, under 
Prefter John, who were not engaged in battle, Submitted, and placed 
themfelves under their dominion. 
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A wonderful thing (xlv) happened after this conqtreft. A great chief 
of one of the tribes before fpoken off was miffing from the Tartars three 
days, without any thing being known of him. On his return, he told his 
people that he thought he had been abfent but one night, and that he had 
not fuffered hunger or thirft. He related, that he had afcended a marvellous 
high hill, where he had feen the handfomeft race of men, and the fineft 
drefled, that he had ever beheld in his life. In the center of this hill a 
king was feated on a throne of gold, who was fuperior in beauty and drefs 
to all the others : on his right and left were fix kings richly adorned with 
jewels, and with crowns on their heads. Near to him, on his right, was a 
queen on her knees, who begged and entreated him to confider his people. 
On his left a molt beautiful youth knelt, having two wings as brilliant 
as the fun; and around the king were great numbers of handfome winged 
attendants. 

The king called him to him, and faid, ‘ Thou art come from the hoft 
of the Tartars/ ‘ Sire,* replied I, 4 I am/ * Thou wilt return thither, 
and tell the eham of Tartary that thou haft feen me, who am the Lord of 
heaven and earth ; and that I order him to render me thanks and praife for 
the victory I have granted him over Prefter John and his nation; and thou 
wilt tell him from me, that I give him power to fubdue the whole earth/ 

‘ Sire,’ anfwered the chief, * how will the cham of Tartary believe me ?* 

* Thou wilt tell him, he fhall believe in thee from the following, 
circumftance; that thou (halt go and combat the emperor of Perfia with 
three hundred of thy men, and that, through me, thou fhalt vanquifh the 
emperor of Perfia, although he will advance to combat thee with three 
hundred thoufand men at arms and upwards. But before thou think of 
fighting with the emperor of Perfia, thou wilt demand of the cham of 
Tartary, that he give up to thee all priefts, the monks, and the commonalty 
who have remained of thofe taken in the battle with Prefter John; and thou 
wilt believe all they fhall fay and fhew to thee, for they are my people and 
my fervants/ 4 Sire,* replied the tartar chief, I fhall never find my way,, 
unlefs you caufe me to be conduced.’ The king, on this, turned round* 
and faid, ‘ Come hither, George : go and conduct this man to his quarters*, 
and let him be reftored fafe;’ and inftantly this chief was tranfportcd 
among tlie Tartars. 
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On his return, all the hoft of the Tartars came to fee him, and made 
him good cheer. He very foon demanded the priefts and monks from the 
cham of Tartary, according to the inftru&ions he had received from the 
King on the mount, who were granted to him. This prince of the 
Tartars received very kindly the doctrines they taught, and all his people 
were baptifed. When this ceremony was over, he feledted three hundred, 
made them confefs themfelves and get ready, and thence marched to attack 
the emperor of Perfia, whom he defeated, and drove out of his kingdom 
and poffeffions. He fled as far as Jerufalem; and it was he who vanquished 
our people, and made the count Gaultier de Brienne prifoner, as you fliall 
hear related. The fubjedts of this Chriftian prince increafed fo much, 
according to the information I had from thofe whom the king had fent as 
ambafiadors to Tartary, that they counted in his army eight hundred 
chapels on wheels. 

But let us now return to my principal fubjedt. During the time the 
king was fortifying Casfarea, as I have before noticed, there came to him 
a knight called fir Elenars de Seningaan (xlvi), who faid he had fet out 
from the kingdom of Norone (xlvii), where he had embarked, and, 
coafting Spain, had palled the {freights of Morocco; and that he had run 
great hazards, and fufFered much evil before he could come to us. The 
king retained this knight, with ten others of his companions. I heard him 
fay, that the nights in the land of Norone, during the fummer, were fo 
fhort that you could fee in the lateft part of them. When this knight 
became acquainted with the country, he and his people began to hunt the 
lions (xlviii), many of whom they took, but not without much bodily 
danger. 

Their manner of hunting was on horfeback; and when they found 
a lion, they (hot at him at a proper diftance from their bow or crofs-bow. 
On the lion being wounded, he ran at the firft he faw, who inftantly fpurred 
his horfe to a full gallop, dropping as he fled fome piece of old cloth or 
coverlid, which the lion feized and tore to pieces, imagining it was the man 
he was in purfuit of. As the lion was employed in tearing the cloth, others 
advanced and Ihot at him, which made him again purfue them: they kept 
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dropping old cloths, and fhooting at him alternately, until they killed him. 
Thus did they deftroy many lions. 

Another mofl noble knight came to the king when he was at Caefareav, 
who faid he was of the houfe of Coucy (xlix). The king faid, he was his 
eoufin by his defcent from one of the lifters of king Philip who had been 
married to the emperor of Conftantinople. The king retained this knight,, 
and nine others, for one year; on the expiration of which, he returned to 
Conftantinople, whence he had come. While he was with us, I heard 
him tell the king, that the emperor of Conftantinople had once formed an 
alliance with the king of the Commains (l), to have their affiftance to 
conquer the emperor of Greece, whofe name was. Vataiche (li) ; and he 
added, that the king of the Commains, to have greater faith in the profeffions 
of the emperor of Conftantinople, eaufed him and their people on both 
fides to be blooded, and made each drink alternately of the other’s blood,, 
in fign of brotherhood (lii), faying they were now brothers of the lame 
blood. It was thus we were forced to do. with this knight and his 
companions; and our blood, being mixed with wine, was drank by each, 
-party, as conftituting us all brothers of the fame blood.. 

They performed another ceremony, by driving a dog (liii) between) 
them and us, as we were divided into two bodies, and then cutting him to' 
pieces with' their fwords, faying, * Let thofe be thus mangled who lhall fail 
in their engagements to each other.’ 

Another wonderful ftory this knight of Coucy told the king. He faid-,. 
that in the country of the Commains, when a great and powerful prince died;, 
on his deeeafe an immenfe grave was made, and the dead perion moft richly 
adorned was feated in a magnificent chair within the grave, and the fineft 
horfe he had pofTelTed, together with one of his officers, were let down alive 
into the grave. The officer, before he defcended,. took leave of the king 
and the other great perfonages prefent, when the king gave to him a large 
quantity of gold and filver coin, which he placed in a fcarf round his neck, 
the king making him promife that on his arrival in the other world he would 
reftore to him his money, which he faithfully engaged to do. After this, the 
king gave him a letter addreffed to the firft of their monarchs, in which he; 
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told him, that the bearer of it had welt and faithfully lerved him, arid onr 
that account entreated he would properly reward him. When this was- 
done, the grave was filled up over the corpfe, the living officer and the 
horfe, and covered with planks well nailed together. Before night, there 
was a confiderable mound of (tones piled over the grave, in memory of 
thofe whom they had interred. 

When it was near Eafter, I left Acre, and went to vifit the king at 
Casfarea, where he was employed in fortifying and inclofing it. On my 
arrival, I found him in eonverfation with the legate, who had never left 
him during this expedition to the holy land. On feeing me, he quitted the 
legate, and, coming to me, faid, ‘ Lord de Joinville, is it really true, that' 
I have only retained you until this enfuing Eafter ? Should it be fo, I beg 
you will tell me how much I (hall give you from this Eafter to that of this 
time twelvemonths.’ 

I replied, that I was not come to him to make fuch a bargain, and that 
I would not take more of his money; but I would offer other terms, which 
were, that he (hould promife never to fly into a paffion for any thing 
I (hould fay to him, which was often the cafe, and I engaged,, that I would 
keep my temper whenever he refufed what 1 (hould a(k.’ 

When he heard my terms, he burft into laughter, and faid that heretained 
me accordingly: then, taking me by the hand,, he led me before the legate 
to his council, and repeated the convention that had been agreed* to between 
us. Every one was joyous on hearing it, and conl’equently I remained. 

I will now fpeak of the a6ts of juftice, and the fentences of the king, 
which I witneffed, during his (lay at Caefarea. The firft was on a knight 
who had been caught in a houfe of ill fame: he gave him the 
alternative (liv), that the proftitute with whom he had been found (hould 
lead him in his (hirt through the army, with a cord tied to his private parts, 
one end of which cord the proftitute was to hold ; or, (hould he. not like 
this, he (hould forfeit his horfe, armour and accoutrements, and be driven 
from and banifhed the king’s army.. The knight preferred the lofs of his- 
horfe and arms, and banifhment from the army.. When I faw the horfe 
was forfeited, I requefted to have him for one of my knights who was a. 
poor gentleman ; but the king faid my requeft was unreafonable,. for that; 
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the horfe was well worth from fourfcore to a hundred livres, which was no 
fmall fum. I anfwered, * Sire, you have broken our convention in thus 
replying to my requeft.’ The king laughed, and faid, 4 Lord de Joinville, 
you may iky what you pleafe, but you ihall not put me in a paflion the 
fooner.’ However, I did not get the horfe for my poor gentleman. 

The fecond a£t of juftice I witnefled was on fome of my knights who, 
one day, had gone to hunt the animal called an antilope, which is fomething 
like a roe-buck. The knights hofpitallers had fallied out to meet my 
knights, fought with them, and did them much mifchief, for which outrage 
I went to lay my complaints before their commander, taking with me thole 
of my knights who had been wounded. The commander, having heard 
my accufation, promifed to do me juftice, according to the rules and 
cuftoms (lv) of the holy land, which were to make the brethren guilty of 
this outrage eat on their cloaks, in the prefence of thole who had been ill 
ufed, who fhould afterward carry away their cloaks. 

The commander did indeed make the guilty eat on their cloaks before 
me, and fome of my knights, but when we demanded of the commander 
that they fhould rife up, he wanted to refufe, however he was forced to it 
at laft; for we feated ourfelves to eat with the brethren, which they would 
not fuffer, and they were obliged to rife with us to eat with the other 
brethren at table, leaving us their cloaks. 

Another a£t of juftice was on a king’s fergeant called Goullu, who laid 
his hands on one of my knights, and rudely pufhed him. I went to 
complain of this to the king, who told me, I might as well be quiet, fince 
the fergeant had only pufhed the knight. But I replied, that I would not 
be quiet, and would quit his fervice unlefs juftice were done me ; for that it 
was highly indecent for any fergeant to lay his hands on a knight. The 
king, hearing this, did me the ufual juftice, which was, that according to the 
cuftom of the country, the fergeant fhould come to my lodgings, bare 
footed, and in his fhirt, with a fword hanging on his wrift, when having 
knelt before the knight whom he had injured, he was to offer the fword by 
the hilt, and fay to him,— 4 Sir knight, I crave your mercy for having laid 
hands on you, and have brought this fword, which I now offer to you, for 
you to cut off my hand, if it fhall fo pleafe you.’ I then entreated the 



knight to pardon him, which he did. Several other judgments I witnefled r 
that were executed according to the rights and cuftoms of the holy land. 

You have before heard how the king had fent to inform the admirals of 
Egypt, that unlefs they made him fatisfa&ion for the outrages they had 
committed, he would not abide by any truce that had been made with them. 
Ambafladors, in confequence, had arrived from the admirals, with letters,, 
to allure the king that they would do all he had defired. 

A day was appointed for the king and thefe ambafladors to meet at 
Jaffa, when they were to promife the king, on their oaths, that they would 
furrender Jerufalem up to him. In return, the king and his nobles were to 
fwear, on their part, to aid and aflift the admirals aga>nft the fultan of 
Damafcus. It happened, that on the fultan of Damafcus hearing that we 
were become the allies of his enemies in Egypt, and that a day was 
appointed for the ratification of the treaties at Jaffa, he fent upwards of 
twenty thoufand Turks to guard the pafles; but this did not prevent the 
king from putting himfelf in motion to march to Jaffa. 

When the count of Jaffa learnt that the king was coming, he put his 
caftle into fuch a good date, that it refembled a well-defended town: at 
each bulwark of his caftle were polled five hundred men, each with a target 
and penonccl with his arms. It was a beautiful fight to fee ; for his arms 
were of fine gold, with a erofs-patee gules, richly worked. 

We encamped, on the plain, near to this caftle of Jaffa, which was 
fituated on an ifland near the fea fhore ; and the king began to fortify and 
mclofe a village adjacent to the caftle, wherever the fhore would permit it. 
The king, by way of encouraging his workmen, faid to them, ‘ I have 
more than once carried the hod myfelf to gain a pardon.’ The admirals, 
of Egypt were afraid to advance, on account of the pafles being lb well 
guarded by the fultan of Damafcus: however, they fent to the king all the 
heads of the Chriftians that had been expofed on the walls of Cairo, in 
compliance with the demand which he had made for them. Thofe heads, 
he caufed to be buried in confecrated ground. They likewife fent him all. 
the children they had detained, and whom they had forced to abjure their 
faith to God, together with an elephant, which laft the king had tranfported 
to France. 



As the king and his whole army were lying before Jaffa, fortifying 
themfelves againft thofe in the caftle, news was brought the king that the 
army of the fultan of Damafcus had taken the field, and were in ambufh 
waiting to attack him; and that one of their admirals had advanced to 
-reap and defpoil the corn of a Karet (lvi) within three leagues of the army. 
The king inftantly fent thither to reconnoitre, and followed in perfon ; but 
the admiral no fooner faw us appear than he took to flight, purfued by fome 
of our men full gallop. A young gentleman of our army came up with 
them, and gallantly unhorfed two Turks with the point of his lance, 
without .breaking it The admiral perceiving that this gentleman was 
alone, turned about, but he received fuch a flroke from him with his fpear 
as wounded him defperately in the body, when the young man returned to 
the army. 

The admirals of Egypt, learning that the king and his army were at 
Jaffa, fent other ambafladors to him, to appoint a day when they would 
■meet him without fail. The king having fixed on a day, they promifed 
faithfully to be pun&ual in concluding all the different bufineffes that were 
in agitation. While we were waiting for this day of meeting with the 
admirals from Egypt, the count de Den (lvii) came to the king, bringing 
with him the good knight, Arnould de Guymene (lviii), and his two 
brothers (lix), whom, with eight other knights, the king retained in his 
fervice, and created the count de Den a knight, who was at that time but 
a very youth. 

At the fame time, the prince of Antioch (lx) and his mother waited on 
the king, to whom he paid much refpe<ft, and received them with every 
honour. The king made the prince of Antioch a knight, though but 
fixteen years old; but I never faw, at that age, fo difcreet a youth. When 
he was knighted, he requefted the king to allow him and his mother 
a private audience, which being granted, he fpoke as follows: ‘ Sire, it is 
very true that my mother here prefent keeps me in ward, and has the power 
of fo doing for four years to come (lxi), by which fhe has the enjoyment 
of all things, and I have nothing. I think, however, that fhe ought not 
to fuffer my lands to be wafted; and this I fay becaufe my city of Antioch 
£s falling to ruin in her hands. I therefore fupplicate you, fire, to 
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remonftrate with her on this matter, and to prevail on her to allow me 
money and men that 1 may fuccour my people who are in that city, as fhe 
is bounden in juftice to do.’ 

When the king had heard the prince’s demand, he remonftrated fo 
effedtually with his mother that fhe complied with his wifhes, and the 
prince returned to Antioch, where he did wonders. From that time, in 
honour to the king, he quartered his arms (lxii), which are gules (lxiii), 
with the arms of France. 

As it is very praife-worthy and pleafant to relate, in order that they may 
be known, the deeds and virtues of any excellent prince, we will here fpeak 
of the good count of Jaffa (lxiv), fir Gautier de Brienne. He performed 
in his life-time moft gallant deeds of chivalry, and kept poffeflion of his 
county of Jaffa for many years, although continually attacked by the 
Egyptians, and without enjoying any revenues but what he gained in his 
excurfions againft the Saracens and other enemies of the Chriftian faith. 

He once defeated a large body of infidels, who were tranfporting many 
bales of different forts of filken cloths, which having taken and brought 
home, he divided the whole among his knights, without keeping any part 
for himfelf. His way of life was, after parting with his knights in the 
evening, to enter his chapel, where he was long employed in prayer and 
thankfgiving to his God. He afterwards went to bed to his wife, who 
was a wondrous good lady, and After to the king of Cyprus. 

You have before heard of the tartar prince having, through the aid of 
God, defeated the emperor of Perfia, and his army of three hundred 
thoufand men, with only three hundred, and afterwards driving him out 
of his kingdom. We now know the road that this emperor of Perfia, 
whofe name was Barbaquan (lxv), took. He fled to the kingdom of 
Jerufalem, and on his arrival did great damage to it; for he took the caftle 
of Tabarie, that belonged to fir Eudes de Montbeliar (lxvi), and put to 
death as many of our people as he could find in the hofpitia without 
Acre, and without Jaffa. After doing as much mifchief as he could, 
he marched toward Babylon, to receive fuccours from the fultan of 
B&bylon (xxvii), who was to join his forces and attack us. Upon this, 
the barons of the country afiembled with the patriarchs, and determined 
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to offer combat to the emperor before he Ihould form his junction with 
the fultan of Babylon. They fent to the fultan of la Chamelle (lxviii) 
for his afliftance, who was one of the beft and moft loyal knights in all 
pagan land. He came to them, and was moft honourably received at 
Acre, which they left together, and fat down before Jaffa. 

When this army arrived at Jaffa, the chiefs entreated the count Gautier 
to join them, and march againft the emperor of Perfia. He replied, that 
he would cheerfully do fo if the patriarch would abfolve him from an 
excommunication which he had lately denounced againft him, becaufe he 
would not furrender a tower of his caftle of Jaffa called the Tower of the 
Patriarch, and which the patriarch claimed as belonging to him. The- 
patriarch would not abfolve him: neverthelefs, the count did not fail to* 
accompany- us. The army was divided into three battalions : the firft was. 
given to count Gautier, the fecond to the fultan de la Chamelle, and the* 
third to the patriarch and barons of the country. In the battalion of fir 
Gautier were the knights hofpifallers. 

When t-hefe three battalions had been properly arrayed, they move# 
forward, and advanced within fight of the enemy;, who, on noticing their 
approach, formed - their army likewife into three divifions. Count Gautier 
de Brientie, obferving tWs manoeuvre, cried out, 4 My lords, what are we. 
about ? We allow our enemies time to draw up their men in array, an# 
increafe their courage by feeing us thus remain inactive. I beg of you, in. 
the name of God, inftantly to charge them.’ But not one would pay him, 
the leaft attention, or advance. He then went up to the patriarch, and 
again demanded absolution, but it was refufed him. 

With the count was a moft learned man, the biftiop of Raines (lxix), 
who had done many gallant deeds of chivalry in company with the count.. 
The bifhop faid to- him,-— 4 Do not let your conference be uneafy at this: 
excommunication of the patriarch, for fee is very much in the wrong ; and,, 
from the powers I poflefs, I abfolve you from it, in the name of the Father,, 
Son, and Holy Ghoft. Amen.’ He then added, 4 Come now, let us charge 
the enemy.’ Sticking fpurs into their horfes, they fell on the battalion of 
the emperor of Perfia that formed the rear, but it was too numerous 
for thofe who had followed the count. Very many were (la in on each 



fide: notwithftanding this, the count was made prifoner, for his battalion 
moft fhamefully fled, and feveral, from defpair, threw themfelves into the 
fea. One caufe of this defpair was owing to a battalion of the emperor of 
Perfia falling on that of the fultan de la Chamelle, who fought and 
defended himfelf with fuch great valour, although he was much weaker in 
numbers than the enemy, that out of two thoufand men there did not 
remain more than fourfcore, fo that he was forced to make his retreat to the 
caflle de la Chamelle. 

The emperor of Perfia, concluding that his victory was complete, 
refolved to befiege the fultan in his caftle of la Chamelle. But the fultan 
obferving his approach, like a wary fold ter, affembled his garrifon, and faid, 

‘ Gentlemen? if we allow ourfelves to be befieged we are undone: it will 
be better therefore that we attack them.’ In confequence, he ordered out 
a party, badly armed, to inarch in the hollow of a valley, and to fall on the 
rear of the enemy. This was executed, *nd a great daughter made of 
women and children. The emperor hearing a fudden noife in his rear, as 
he was advancing near the caflle, turned about, with the intent to put a flop 
to it, but this was no fbonet done, than the fultan made a fally with his 
whole garrifon, and fought them fb defperately, that the emperor’s army, 
which at firfl confifted of twenty*five thoufand men, being attacked in front 
and rear, was defeated, and not one man or woman efcaped being put to 
death. 

You mull know, that the emperor of Perfia, before he marched to lay 
fiege to the caftle of la Chamelle, had carried the good count of Jaffa, fir 
Gautier de Brienne, before the city of Jaffa, and had him hung by the arms 
to a gallows that was in front of the caftle, declaring publicly that he would 
never take down their count until they fhould have furrendered to him the 
caftle. As the poor count was thus fufpended, he cried with a loud voice 
to his people, never to furrender the caftle for any thing they might fee' 
done to him; for fhould they fb do, the emperor would put them all to the 
fword. 

The emperor, perceiving he could not gain any thing more, fent count 
Gautier to the fultan of Babylon as a prefent, with the commander of the 
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knights hofpitallers, and many other noble perfonages whom he had made 
prifoners. He ordered three hundred of his knights to efcort count Gautier 
and the other prifoners as far as Babylon, which turned out fortunately for 
them ; fince by this they avoided being included in the butchery of the 
emperor of Perfia and his army before the caftle of la Chamelle, as has been 
before told. 

When the merchants of Babylon heard that their fultan detained count 
Gautier in his prifons, they affembled, and made a clamorous petition to the 
fultan, that he would execute the count of Jaffa, for that he had deftroyed 
feveral of their companions, and had frequently done them much mifchief. 
In compliance with their requeft, the fultan ordered the body of count 
Gautier to be delivered to them, in order that they might take their own 
revenge on him. Thefe traitorous dogs entered the prifon of the count and 
cut him into pieces, making him thus fuffer martyrdom, for which we may 
imagine he is now glorious in paradife. 

But to return to the fultan of Damafcus. He withdrew the men he 
had at Gadres (lxx), and, entering Egypt, made an attack on the 
admirals. By the fortune of war, one of his battalions defeated one of 
the admirals, and in another inftance the chance was juft the reverfe. On 
this account, the fultan of Damafcus returned to Gadres, very badly 
wounded in the head and other places. While he ftaid there, the 
admirals fent him ambaffadors, who made a peace between them, fo that 
we feemed a fubjedt of mockery to both fides; for, from that time forward* 
we enjoyed neither peace nor truce from the fultan, nor from the admirals. 
You muft know, that we could never mufter in our army more than about 
fourteen hundred men at arms fit for fervice. 

As foon as the fultan of Damafcus had concluded a peace with the 
admirals of Egypt, he colle&ed all his men from Gadres, and marched 
his whole army, amounting to twenty thoufand Saracens and ten thoufand 
Bedouins, within fight of us. They paffed within two leagues, but never 
made any attack. The king, the mafter of his artillery, and the whole 
army were on the watch for three days, left they ftiould attempt to fall on 
us when we were unprepared. 



On St John’s day, next after Eafter, while the king was at fermon, one 
of the men attached to the mafter of the artillery, entered the king’s chapel 
armed, and told him that the Saracens had furrounded the mafter of the 
crofs-bows in the plain. I inftantly requefted of the king permiflion to go 
thither, to which he conlented, and gave me five hundred men at arms, 
whom he named. As foon as we were without the camp, and were 
perceived by the Saracens who were preffing round the mafter of the crols 
bows, they retreated to an admiral that was polled on a fmall hillock with 
at leaft one thoufand men. The battle now began between the Saracens 
and the company of the mafter of the crofs-bows; and as the admiral law 
his men fail, he fent thither frelh reinforcements, in like manner did the 
mafter of the crofs-bows to his men. While they were thus fighting, the 
legate and the barons of the country told the king, it was great madnefs to 
allow me to take the field; and he thereon fent to order me back, together 
with the mafter of the crofs-bows. 

The Turks now retired, and we returned to the army; but many were 
much furprifed that the Turks let us return quietly without an attack, and 
accounted for it by faying, that their horfes were almoft ftarved by having 
remained a whole year at Gadres. 

Some other Turks, who had left Jaffa, came to Acre, and lent to inform 
the lord d’Afur (lxxi), who was conftable of Jerufalem, that if he did not 
fend them fifty thoufand befants, they would deftroy the gardens round the 
town. The lord d’Afur made anfwer, that he would give them nothing. 
Upon this, they drew up their battalions, and advanced along the fands fi> 
near to the town of Acre as to be within erofs-bow Ihot. The lord d’Afur 
then quitted the town and marched to the mount, where was the church-yard 
of St Nicholas, to defend the gardens; and when the Turks approached, a 
body of foot fallied out of Acre, and kept up a brilk difeharge of arrows 
againft them; but for fear of the dangers they might incur, the lord d’Afur 
fent them orders by a young knight from Genoa to retire within the walls. 

As the genoefe knight was retiring with his body of infantry, a Saracen, 
fuddenly moved by his courage, came boldly up to him, and laid in his 
faracenic tongue, that if he pleafed, he would tilt with him. The knight 
anfwered with pride, that he would receive him; but, when he was on the 



point of beginning his courfe, he perceived on his left hand eight or nine 
Saracens, who had halted there to fee the event of the tournament. The 
knight therefore, inftead of dire&ing his courfe toward the Saracen who 
had offered to tilt with him, made for this troop, and, ftrikiog one of 
them with his lance, pierced his body through, and killed him dead on the 
fpot. He retreated to our men purfued by the other Saracens, one of 
whom gave him a heavy blow on his helmet with a battle-axe. In return, 
the knight ftruck the Saracen fo feverely on the head that he made his turban 
fly off. You mult know, that thefe turbans fave them from many hard blows; 
and for this reafon, they always wear them when they go to battle. Another 
Saracen thought to have given the knight a mortal blow with his turkifh 
blade, but he twifted (lxxii) his body in fuchwife that it milled him; and 
the knight, by a back hand blow on the Saracen’s arm made his fword fall 
to the ground, and he then made a good retreat with the infantry. Thefe 
three famous actions did the genoefe knight perform in the prefence of the 
lord d’Afur, and before all the principal perfons of the town, who were 
aflembled on the battlements. 

The Saracens withdrew from before Acre; and as they had heard the 
king was ftrengthening and enclofmg Sajedte, and had but few men at arms 
with him, they marched thither. As foon as the king learnt their intentions, 
not having a fufficient force to oppofe them, he retired with the matter of 
his artillery, and as many as the place would hold, into the cattle of Saje£te, 
which was very ftrong, and well inclofed : few, however, could be lodged 
within it from the fmallnels of its extent. The Saracens arrived foon after, 
and entered Saje&e without any oppofition, 'for the walls were not then 
finilhed, and flaughtered full two thoufand of the poorer fort of our army : 
having done this, and pillaged the town, they marched off toward 
Damafcus. 

The king was much grieved on hearing that the Saracens had deftroyed 
all his works at Saje&e, but he could not help it; on the contrary, the 
barons of the country were rejoiced at it; and the reafon was, that the king 
intended, after he had finilhed at Saje£te, to inclofe a mound, on which 
formerly had flood a cattle in the time of the Macabees, and which was on 
the road from Jaffa to Jerufalem. The barons oppofed its being inclofed,. 
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becaufe it was five leagues from the fea, and they faid, and faid truly, fhaf 
it could never be victualled without certain rilk of the provifion being feized' 
on the road thither by the Saracens, as they were more numerous The 
barons remonftrated with the king, that it would be preferable in point of 
honour, and in all other refpeCts, to repair SajeCte, than to undertake a large 
and new building fo far from the fea. To this the king aflented. 

During the king’s flay at Jaffa, he was told that the fultan of Damafcus 
would allow him to vifit Jerufalem in perfeCt fecurify. The king would 
moft willingly have gone thither, but his great council diffuaded him frorn 
it, as it would leave the city in the hands of the enemy. The lords of the- 
country likewife were unwilling to confent to this, and cited to him the 
example of king Philip, who, when he departed from Acre on his return to 
France, left the command of his whole army to Hugh duke of Burgundy,, 
grandfather to the duke lately deceafed (lxxiii). 

In thofe times, and when duke Hugh of Burgundy and king Richard 
of England were refiding in Acre, they received intelligence that they might 
take Jerufalem on the morrow, if they pleafed ; for that a large- army of 
knights from Egypt were gone to the affiltance of the fultan. of Damafcus, 
in his war at Nefla (lxxiv) againft the fultan of that place.. The duke oF 
Burgundy and the king were foon prepared to march thither and when 
they had divided their army the king of England led the firft battalion, 
followed by the duke of Burgundy, and by fuch of the king of France's 
army as had remained after his departure. But when they were near to 
Jerufalem, and on the point of taking it, intelligence came from the duke 
©f Burgundy’s divifion, that he had turned back merely out of envy, and to 
prevent its being faid, that theEnglifhhad taken Jerufalem. As this intelligence 
was difeuffing, one of the king of England’s officers cried out, ‘ Sire, fire, 
only come hither, and 1 will, ihew yon Jerufalem.’ But the king, throwings 
down his arms, faid with tears, and with hands uplifted to heaven, ‘ Ah ! 
Lord God, 1 pray thee that I may never fee thy holy city of Jerufalem, fince 
things thus happen, and fince I cannot deliver it from the hands of thine 
enemies.’ 

This example was laid before the king, St Louis, becaufe he was the 
greateft monarch in Chrifteiidom (lxxv) ; and if he fliould perform, a. 
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pilgrimage to Jerufalem, without delivering it from the enemies of God, 
every other king, who might wifh to make a fimilar pilgrimage, would 
think he had amply performed it without feeking to do more than the king 
of France had done. 

This Richard, king of England, performed fuch deeds of prowefs, when 
he was in the holy land, that the Saracens, on feeing their horfes frightened 
at a fhadow or bufh, cried out to them, ‘ What! doll think king Richard 
is there ?’ This they were accuftomed to fay, from the many and many 
times he had conquered and vanquished them. In like manner, when 
the children of the Turks or Saracens cried, their mothers laid to them, 
* Hulh, hufh! or I will bring king Richard of England to youand 
from the fright thefe words caufed they were inftantly quiet. 

’ I muft fay fomething more of this Hugh duke of Burgundy. He was 
perfonally brave and chivalrous, but never reputed very wife toward God or 
man, as appears from what has juft been told of him; and, in allufion to 
him, the great king Philip faid, when he was told that the count John de 
CMlons (lxxvi) had a fon whom he had chriftened Hugh, ‘ May God, out 
of his goodnefs, make him a prcuotnme as well as a preudomme (lxxvii) !’ 
There is much difference between thefe two characters, for many a knight 
among the Chriftians and Saracens is bold enough, but of little difcretion, 
who neither fears nor loves God; and it was faid that God had been very 
gracious to that knight, who, by his actions, Ihewed he united both thefe 
qualities. But the perfon of whom I am fpeaking might well be called 
a preudomme, for he was fufficiently bold and perfonally enterprifing, 
but not mentally fo, for he feared not to fin, nor to behave ill toward 
his God. 

Of the immenfe fums it coft the king to inclofe Jaffa, it does not become 
me to fpeak, for they were countlefs. He inclofed the town from one fide 
of the fea to the other ; and there were twenty-four towers, including fmall 
and great. The ditches were well fcowered, and kept clean both within 
-and without. There were three gates, one of which the legate was ordered 
to build, as well as the wall that connected it with the next gate. To form 
feme eftimate of what the king’s expenfes might have been, I was once 
$/ked by the legate how much I thought the gate and Wall he had ereCted 
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coft him. When I replied, that I eftimated the gate at five hundred 
livres, and the wall three hundred, he told me I was very far from the 
amount, and added, that as God might help him, the gate and wall had 
coft him full thirty thoufand livres. We may guefs from this fum how 
great was the expenfe for the remainder. 

When the king had finifhed the fortifications of Jaffa, he was defirous 
of doing the fame to Sajedte, and repairing its walls to put it in a fimilar 
ftate to what it had been in before the Saracens deftroyed it. In confequenCe, 
he gave orders for the march of the army thither on the feftival of St Peter 
and St Paul. While the king and his army were before the caftle of Afur, 
he fummoned his council in the evening, and told them he was very anxious 
to take from the Saracens the city of Naples (lxxviii), which is called in 
the holy Scriptures Samaria. 

The knights-templars, barons and admirals of the country, advifed him 
to it, as what he was in duty bound to do; but added, that he ought not 
perfonally expofe himfelf there, for fear of any unfortunate accident, faying 
that if he were made prifbner or killed, the whole country would be loft. 

The king replied, that he would not allow his army to march thither 
without his accompanying it, and from this difagreement the enterprife was 
no more thought of. We continued our march along the fands to Acre, 
where the king and his whole army were lodged that night. 

On the morrow, a great troop of Armenians, who were on their 
pilgrimage to Jerufalem, came to me, and entreated, through a Iatin 
interpreter, that as I was about the king’s perfon, I would fhew them the 
good king Louis. I went to the king, and told him that a large body of 
people from upper Armenia, going to Jerufalem, were very defirous to fee 
him. He burft into laughter, and bade me bring them to him. I inftantly 
obeyed, and they followed me eagerly. When they had feen him, they 
recommended him to God, as he did the fame to them in return. 

The next day the king and his army marched to a place called 
Pafle-poulain, about a league diftant from Acre, where are many beautiful 
fprings of water, with which the fugar-canes are irrigated. 

When I was lodged, one of my knights faid to me, ‘ Sir, you are now 
much better quartered than you were before Saint-Sur.’ Upon which another 
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of my knights, who had fixed on my lodgings the preceding day, replied, 
* You are too fool-hardy in thus blaming me to my lord;’ and, having faid 
this, he fprang on the other knight, and feized him by the hair. Aftonifhed 
at the prefumption of the knight, who had thus in my prefence feized his 
companion, I ran to them, and gave the aggreflbr a hard blow between 
the fhoulders, which made him quit his hold of the knight’s hair. I then 
ordered him to quit my lodgings inftantly, for that never more, as God 
might help me, fhould he be of my houfehold. 

The knight went away making great moan to fir Gilles le Brun, then 
conftable of France, who fhortly after came to me to entreat I would 
take my knight again, for that he was forely repentant of his folly. I told 
him I could not do any thing until the legate had abfolved me from my 
oath. The conftable then went to the legate, told him the cafe, and 
requefted him to give me abfolution from the oath I had fworn; but the 
legate laid, he had not the power to ablolve me, feeing that I was juftified 
in making fiich an oath, and that the knight had richly deferved it by his 
conduct. This ftory I wifhed to introduce into my book, as an example too 
all not to make any oaths without very fufficient grounds for 1© doing; for 
the wife man fays, that thofe who fwear on every occafion will probably as 
often forfwear. 

On the day following, the king marched his army before the city of 
Sur, which is called Thiry in the Bible, When there, the king was prefled 
to march and take a city hard by called Belinas; his council advifed him 
to it, but not t© go thither in perfon, to which, with fome difficulty ho 
was perfuaded. It was determined, that the count d’Anjou fhould march 
thither, with fir Philip de Montfort, the lord of Sur (lxxix), fir Gilles. 
le Brun conftable of France, fir Peter the chamberlain, the. mailers of the 
Temple and of the Hofpital, and their men at arms. During the night vve 
armed ourfelves, and a little before day law the plain in which was fituated 
the city of Belinas (lxxx), called in Scripture Caefarea Philippi. There is 
within the city a beautiful fountain named le Jour, and on the plain before 
the place, another fine fpring, called Dain. From thefe two fprings iflue 
rivulets which unite at fome diftance and form the river Jordan (lxxxi), in. 
which our Lord Jesus Christ was haptifed. 
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By the advice of the count d’Anjou, and the matters of the 
Templars and Hofpitallers, it was ordered, that the battalion of the king, 
in which I then was, with my knights, as were alfo the forty knights from 
Champagne, whom the king had put under my command, fir GeofFry de 
Sergines, and the other brave men that were with us, fhould march between 
the cattle and town; that the barons and landholders (lxxxii) of the country 
fhould enter the town on the left, the Hofpitallers on the right, and the matter 
of the Templars, with his divifion, was to enter the place from the road by 
which we had come. Each body was now in motion; and as we 
approached the back parts of the city we found many of our countrymen 
dead, whom the Saracens had killed and thrown over the walls. You mutt: 
know the line we were to take was very dangerous ; for, in the firft place, 
there were three walls to pafs, and a bank fo fteep and broken, that no one 
could keep his faddle. On the top of this bank, which we were to afcend, 
were a large body of Turks on horfeback. Perceiving that our people were 
at one place breaking down the walls, I wifhed to advance towards them 
Ikirmifhing. As I was doing this, one of our men attempted to leap the 
wall, but he fell under his horfe, which was alfo thrown down. When I 
faw this I, difmounted, and, taking my horfe by the bridle, afcended boldly 
towards the Turks, but, as God willed it, they fled and left us the place. 
On the top there was a road cut in the rock which led to the city ; and the 
Saracens within the place no fooner faw us matters of the rock than they 
took to flight, and gave up the city without oppofition to our army. 

While I was on the top of this mount, the matter of the Templars, 
hearing that I was in great danger, haftened to me. I had with me the 
Germans (lx'xxiii), who, when they faw the Turks fly for the cattle, 
which was at fome diftance from the town, began to purfue them, in Ipite 
of me, and although I cried out to them they were doing wrong, for we 
had accomplilhed what we had been ordered to perform. 

The cattle was feated above the town, but without the fuburbs, and nearly 
half a league up mount Libanus. There are very high rocks to pals before 
you arrive at the cattle; and when the Germans found they were very 
ralhly purfuing the Turks, who had gained the cattle, well knowing aU 
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the turnings of the rocks, they returned to rejoin us; but the Saracens, 
obferving them retreating, difmounted, and, falling on them as they 
defcended the rocks, gave them many fevere blows with their battle-axes, 
infomuch that they drove them back in diforder to where I was. My 
men feeing the mifchief the Saracens did to the Germans, whom they 
clofely purfued, began to be frightened, and to take alarm ; but I told them 
that if they quitted their pofition I would break them, and prevent them 
ever after from receiving the king’s pay. They replied,—* Lord de 
Joinville, we are much worfe off than you are ; for you are on horfeback, 
and can efcape when and where you pleafe ; but we who are on foot are in 
the greateft danger of being killed, fhould the Saracens come hither.’ 
Upon this I difmounted among them, to give them more courage, and fent 
my war-horfe to the battalion of the Templars, which was a long crol's-bow 
fhot diftant. 

As the Saracens were thus driving the Germans before them, one of my 
knights received a bolt from a crofs-bow in the throat that laid him dead 
at my feet, upon which another of my knights, called fir Hugh d’EfcoflS, 
uncle to the dead knight, defired I would affifi: him to carry his nephew 
down from the mount, that he might be buried ; but I refufed, for the 
knight had joined the Germans in purfuing the Saracens, contrary to my 
will and orders. If, therefore, he fuffered for it I was no way to blame. 
So foon as fir John de Valenciennes (lxxxiv) heard the danger we were in; 
and that my divifion was in diforder, he haftened to fir Olivier de 
Termes (lxxxv), and the other captains from Languedoc (lxxxvi), and 
addreffed them, * My lords, I beg of you, and indeed command, in the 
king’s name, that you join me to affilt the fenefchal of Champagne.’ 

A knight, whofe name was fir William de Beaumont, came to him, and 
faid. that I was killed; but, notvvithftanding this, the good fir Olivier de 
Termes did not the more fpare himfelf, for he was determined to know the 
truth, whether I was alive or dead, that he might give the king certain- 
information of it, and gallantly aicended the mount, when I went to him.. 
Sir Olivier, when on the mount, law the great danger we were in, and that 
we could not defcend the way we had got up, he therefore gave us good 
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advice, and made us defcend a flope of the hill, as if we were going to 
Damafcus, faying that the Saracens would fuppofe, by this manoeuvre, that 
we meant to fall on their rear. When we had got into the plain, fir Olivier 
ordered a large heap of corn, that was flacked on the ground, to be fet on 
fire, and by this means, and our own exertions, through the good counfel 
of fir Olivier de Termes, we efcaped, and arrived on the morrow in fafety 
at Saje&e, where the king was. We found the good and holy man had 
ordered the bodies of thofe Chriftians that were flain to be buried, and that 
he himfelf had aflifted in carrying their corpfes to the grave. Some of the 
bodies were in fuch a ftate of corruption, that divers of the carriers were 
obliged to flop their noftrils, but the good king never did this. When we 
came to him, he had earned our lodgings and quarters to be ready prepared 
for us. 

During this time (lxxxvii), being one day in the prefence of the king, 
I afked his leave to make a pilgrimage to our lady of Tortofa (lxxxviii); 
which was then very much in requeft. Great numbers of pilgrims went 
thither daily, for it was faid to have been the firft altar erected in honour of 
the mother of God. Our lady performed there many wonderful miracles; 
and one in particular on a poor man that was a demoniac, having loft his 
fenfes, for he was poflefled by a wicked fpirit. It happened, that one day 
he was brought to this altar of our Lady at Tortofa; and as his friends who 
had brought him were praying to our Lady to cure him, and reftore his 
fenfes, the devil whom the poor creature had in his body replied,—‘ Our 
Lady is not here but in Egypt, whither lhe is gone to aid the king of France 
and the Chriftians, who land this day on the holy land, to make war on the 
pagans, who are on horfeback to receive them.’ 

What the devil had uttered was put down in writing; and when it was 
brought to the legate, who was with the king of France, he faid to me that 
it was on that very day we had arrived in Egypt; and 1 am fure the good 
lady Mary was of the utmoft fervice to us. 

The king very readily gave me leave to make this pilgrimage, and at the 
fame time charged me to buy for him a hundred weight of different: coloured 
camlets, which he was defirous to give to the Cordeliers on his return to» 
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France. From this, I guefled that it would not be long before he fet out 
on his return thither. 

When I arrived at Triple*, the end of my pilgrimage, I made my 
offerings to God, and to our Lady of Tortofa, and afterward bought the 
camlets according to the king’s orders. My knights, feeing me thus 
occupied, afked what I intended doing with fo many camlets ? I induced 
them to believe, that I made thefe purchafes to gain a profit from re-felling 
them. 

The prince of that country (lxxxix), hearing of our arrival, and 
knowing that I was come from the king’s army, gave us a rooft honourable 
reception, and offered us magnificent prefents. We returned him our molt 
humble thanks, but would accept of nothing but a few relics, which I 
brought to the king with his camlets. 

You muft know, that the queen had heard that I had been on a 
pilgrimage, and had brought back fome relics. I fent her by one of my 
knights four pieces of the camlets which I had purchafed; and when the 
knight entered her apartment, fhe caft herfelf on her knees before the 
camlets, that were wrapped up in a towel, and the knight, feeing the 
queen do this, flung himfelf on his knees alfo. The queen, obferving him, 
laid, * Rife, fir knight, it does not become you to kneel, who are the bearer 
of fuch holy relics.' My knight replied, that it was not relics, but camlets, 
that he had brought as a prefent from me. When the queen and her ladies 
heard this, they burft into laughter, and the queen faid, ‘ Sir knight, the 
deuce take your lord for having, made me kneel to a parcel of 
camlets.’ (xc) 

Soon after the king’s arrival at Sajecte, he received the news of the 
death of the queen his mother (xci), which caufed him fuch grief that he 
was two days in his chamber without fuffering any one to fee him. On the 
third, he fent one of his valets to feek me; and, on my prefenting myfelf, he 
extended his arms, and faid, * Ah, fenefchal, I have loft iny mother!’ 

* Sir,’ replied I, ‘ I am not furprifed at it, for you know there muft 
come a time for her death; but I am indeed greatly fo, that you who 
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are confidered as fa great a prince fhould fo outrageoufly grieve; for you 
know,’ continued I, * that the wife man fays, whatever grief the valiant 
man fuffers in his mind, he ought not to Ihew it on his countenance, nor 
let it be publicly known, for he that does fo gives pleafure to his enemies 
and forrow to his friends.’ 

I thus appeafed him a little; and he gave orders that moft magnificent 
religious fervices fhould be performed in the country in which he then was, 
for the falvation of the foul of the late queen. He fent likewife to France 
a load of jewels and precious ftones to the national churches, with letters 
from him to entreat they would pray to God for him, and for the foul of 
the late queen his mother (xcn). 

Not long after this the king attended to his affairs, but was undetermined 
whether to remain longer where he was, or to return to France. While he 
was thus hefitating, and during his fray at Saje&e, which he had almoft 
inclofed, he called the legate, who had accompanied him, and bade hint 
make many proceflions, requefting God to enlighten him, and let hint 
know his will, whether he fhould return to France, or remain in Paleftine. 
Some little time after thefe proceflions were over, the principal perfons of 
the country and myfelf were going to amufe ourfelves in a meadow, when: 
the king called me to him. The legate was with him, who faidto me, in 
the prefence of the king,—* Senefchal, the king is very much fatisfied with 
the good and agreeable fervices you have done him, and earneftly wifhes for 
your honour and advancement. He orders me to tell you, as he knows it 
will give you much pleafure at heart, that his intention is to return to 
France on this fide Eafter that is coming.’ 

I replied, * May our Lord induce him to a£t alway according to his- 
will.’ When I had faid this, the legate left the king, and defined I would 
accompany him to his lodgings, to which 1 willingly aflented. He made 
me enter his elofet, when, burfting into tears, he clafped my hands, and 
faid,-—* Senefchal, I am greatly rejoiced, and thank God for that yon have 
thus efcaped from the imminent dangers you have been in during your flay 
in this country; and, on the other hand, I am much concerned and grieved 
at my heart, that I fhall be forced to quit fuch good and religious 
companions, to return among fuch a let of wretches as the court of Rome 
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confifts of (xcm). But I will tell you, that my intention is to remain one- 
year, after your departure, at Acre, to expend all my money in inclofing* 
the fuburbs of that place, which I fhall continue to do as long as my means 
fhall laft, to avoid having apy reproaches made againft me.’ 

On my return to the king the next day, he commanded me to arm 
myfelf and my knights on the morrow. When I was armed, I afked him 
what was his pleafure for us to do. He then faid, to efcort the queen and 
his children to Sur, which was full feven leagues diftant. I would not fay 
any thing againft this, in fpite of the great dangers we ihould run, for at 
that time we had neither peace nor truce with the Egyptians, nor with thofe 
of Damafcus. We fet out, and, through the mercy of God, arrived in the 
evening at Sur without any accident or hindrance. , 

Soon after the patriarch and barons of the country who had for a length, 
of time attended on the king, feeing that he had inclofed Saje£te with high 
walls and large towers, and that the ditches were well cleanled within and 
without, waited on him to render him their moft humble thanks and praife' 
for the great good and the honour he had conferred on Paleftine; for he' 
had rebuilt, from the ground, Sajefite, Casiarea, Jaffa, and had greatly 
ftrengthened the city of Acre with high walls and towers. 

They addrefled him as follows: ‘ Sire, we perceive very clearly that 
your ftay with us cannot be much prolonged, with any kind of profit to 
the kingdom of Jerufalem. We would therefore advife you to go to Acre, 
where you may make your preparations for departure during this enfuing 
Lent, fo that you may fecure a fafe paflage to France.’ 

The king followed their council, and went to Sur, whither we had 
efcorted the queen and his family, and at the beginning of Lent we all 
arrived at Acre. 

During the whole of Lent, the king was making his fleet ready for his 
return to France, which confifted of fourteen fhips and gallies. On the 
vigil of St Mark after Eafter, the king and queen embarked on board their 
£hip, and put to fea, having a favourable wind for their departure. The 
king told me, he was born on St Mark’s day; and I replied, that he might 
well fay he had been born again on St Mark’s day, in thus efcaping from fuch 
# peftilent land, where he had remained fo long. 
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On the Saturday following, we arrived at the ifland of Cyprus; ani 
there was a mountain hard by the ifland, called the Mountain of the Crofs, 
which marked at a great diftance the fituation of the ifland. On this 
Saturday, about vefpers, there came on fuch a thick fog from the land that 
our failors thought themfclves at a greater diftance from the fhore than they 
were, for they loft fight of this mountain; and it happened, that as they 
were eager to reach the fhore, they ftruck on the extremity of a fand bank 
which was clear of the ifland: fortunately it was fo, for had we not ftruck 
on this bank, we fhould have run againft fome dangerous half-covered 
rocks, and fhould have been in the utmoft peril of being all drowned (xcrv). 
We were even now in much danger. All thought themfelves loft, and that 
the veflel muft ba wrecked; but a failor, calling the lead, found we were 
no longer aground, on which every one rejoiced and returned thanks to 
God. 

Many on hoard were kneeling before the holy facrament that was on the 
fhip’s altar, adoring and begging pardon of God, for each expedited nothing 
but death. When day appeared, we few the rocks on which we fhould 
have ftruck, had it not been for the good fortune of grounding on the 
fend bank. In the morning, the king fent for the principal of the fhips* 
captains, who brought with them four divers, fellows who dive naked to the 
bottom of the fea like fifh. The captains ordered the divers to plunge into 
the fea at this place, who did fo, and pafled under the king’s fhip. -On their 
re-appearance, on the oppofite fide to where they had gone down, we heard 
each afk the other what he had found. They all reported, that on the part 
where our veflel had ftruck on the fand three fathoms of its keel had been 
beaten off, which account furprifed very much the king, and all who heard 
it. The king afked the mariners for their advice on the occafion, who 
replied,—‘ Sire, if you will believe us, you muft remove from this fhip to 
another. We know well, that fince the keel has fuffered fueh damage, all 
the ribs of the veflel will have been flarted, and we very much fear that fhe 
will be unable to bear the fea, fhould there be any wind, without danger of 
finking. When you failed from France, we few an accident juft fimilar 
happen to a veflel which had ftruck on a bank; and when lhe was 
■ vol. i. ,0 0 
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afterward in a gale of wind {Re could not withftand it, but opened her Tides 
and was loft : all on board perilhed but a young woman, with an infant 
child in her arms, who had accidentally remained on one of the (hip’s 
timbers, and was favedf 

The king having liftened to what the mariners faid, and the example 
they brought, I teftified to the truth of it; for I had feen the woman and 
child,, who had arrived at the city of Baphe (xcv), in the houfe ©f the count 
de Joingny, who had all care taken of them for the honour of God. 

The King fummoned his council to deliberate on what was to be done, 
and they unanimoufly agreed to what the mariners had propofed but the 
king called the captains again to him,, and alked them, on the faith and 
loyalty which they owed him, whether, if the (hip were their own, and full 
of merchandife, they would quit it. They all faid they would not; for 
that they would prefer rifking their lives to the lofs of fheh a veflel, which 
would coft them- from forty to fifty thoufand livres. ‘ Why then,’ faid the; 
king, ‘ do you advife me to quit her ?* They replied,—‘ Sire, you and we 
are two different forts of things; for there is no fum, however great, that 
can be had in compenfation for the lofs of yourfelf, the queen, and your 
three children ; and we will never advife that you fhould put yourfelf in 
fueh rilk.’ 

‘ Now/ faid the king, ‘ f will tell you what I think of the matter* 
Suppofe I quit this (hip, there are five or fix hundred perfons on board, who 
will remain in the ifland of Cyprus for fear of the danger that may happen 
to them ihould they ftay on board; and there is not,’ added the king, * one 
among them who is more attached to his own period than I am myfelf^ 
and if we land they, will lofe all hopes of returning to their own country* 

1 therefore declare, I will rather put myfelf, the queen and my children,, in 
this danger, under the good providence of God, than make foch numbers, 
©f people foffor, as are now with me* 

The great mifchief that woyld have happened, if the king had landed, 
was very apparent, from what befel that poiffant knight fir Olivier de 
Termes, who was on board the king’s fhip. Sir Olivier was one of the 
fcraveft knights, and moft enterprifing men of all I was acquainted with in 
the holy land t he was, however, afraid of remaining on board, and therefore 
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went on fhore; tut, rich and mighty as he was, he met with fo many 
difficulties, that it was upwards of a year and a half before he could again 
rejoin the king. Now, if fo rich a man found fo many difficulties, what 
would the number of inferior perfonages have done, who could not have 
money to defray their expenfes and fupport themfelves ? 

After God had faved us from this peril, near the ifland of Cyprus, 
another befel us; for there arofe fo violent a ftorm, that in fpite of all our 
efforts we were driven back again to the fame ifland, after we had long left 
it. The failors caft four anchors in vain, for the veflel could not Be flopped 
until they had thrown out the fifth, which held. All the partitions of the 
king’s cabin were obliged to be deftroyed; and fo high was the wind, that 
no one dared flay therein for fear of being blown overboard. 

The queen came into the king’s chamber, thinking to meet him there, 
but found only fir Gilles le Bfun, conflable of France, and myfelf, who 
were lying down. On feeing her, I afked what (he wiftied. She faid, fhe 
wanted the king, to beg he would make feme vows to God and his faints, 
that we might be delivered from this ftorm, for that the failors had affured 
her we were in the greateft danger of being drowned. I replied to her,— 

* Madam, vow to make a pilgrimage to my lord faint Nicholas, at 
Varengeville, and I promife you, that God will reftore us in fafety to 
France.’ ‘ Ah ! fenefchal,’ anfwered (he, ‘ I am afraid the king will not 
permit me to make this pilgrimage for the accomplifhment of my vow.’ 

* At leaft, then, madam, promife him, that if God ftiall reftore you in 
fafety to France, you will give him a filver Ihip of the value of five marcs, 
for the king, yourfelf, and your children ; and if you fhall do this, I allure 
you that, at the entreaties of St Nicholas, God will grant you a fuccefsful 
voyage; and I vow for myfelf, that, on my return to Joinville, I will make 
a pilgrimage to his Ihrine bare-footed.’ 

Upon this, fhe made a vow of a filver Ihip to St Nicholas, and 
demanded that I would be her pledge for her due performance of it, to 
which I aflented. She Ihortly after came to us, to fay that God, at the 
interceflion of St Nicholas, had delivered us from this peril. 

On the queen’s return to France, Ihe caufed the Ihip to be made that 
fhe had vowed, and had introduced in it the king, herfelf, her three children, 



with the failors, mail and fleerage, all of filver, and the ropes of filver thread, 

1 his fhip file fent me with orders to convey it to the fhrine of my lord Saint 
Nicholas, which I did. I faw it there a long time afterward, when we 
conducted the king’s filler (xcvi) to the emperor of Germany. 

We will return to our principal fubjedl, and continue the account of 
our voyage home. When the king perceived we had efcaped from thefe 
two perils, he rofe from a bench of the vefiel, and faid to me,—‘ Now fee, 
fenefchal, if God has not clearly manifefted his great power, when by a blaifc 
of one of thefe four winds, the king, the queen, our children, and fo many 
other pcrfons, might have been drowned ? For our deliverance from this 
danger, we ought to pay him our fincereft thanks.’ 

The good king talked inceffantly of the eminent danger we had been in, 
and of the power which God had difplayed. He faid to me, ‘ Senefchal, 
when fuch tribulations befal mankind, or other misfortunes of ficknefs, the 
faints fay they are threatenings from our Lord. I therefore maintain, that 
the perils we have been in are the fame kind of threatening from our Lord, 
who might fay, ‘ Now confider how very eafily I might have differed you 
all to be drowned, had I fo willed it.’ For this reafon,’ continued the holy 
king, 4 we fhould examine ourfelves well that there be nothing in our 
conduct difpleafing to God, our Creator; and whenever we may find there 
is any thing wrong, we ought inftantly to make ourfelves clear of it. When 
we thus a£t, God will love us and preferve us from all perils; but, fhould 
we follow a contrary behaviour after having noticed thefe menaces, he will 
afflidt us with fome grievous malady, perhaps death, and permit us to 
defcend to hell, without hope of redemption.’ 

The good and holy king continued,— 4 Senefchal, that good man Job 
faid to God, 4 Lord God, wherefore doft thou afflift us? for if thou deftroy 
us, thou wilt not be the poorer; and if thou wert to call us all to thee, thou 
wouldft not he more powerful nor more rich.’ . Whence we may fee,’ added 
he, 4 that the menaces of God are uttered againft us from his great love to 
us, and for our welfare,-not for his own ; that we may the more clearly 
difcover our faults and demerits, and purify our conlciences from all that 
may be difpleafing to him. Let us therefore a& in this manner, and we- 
ihall be the wifer and better for it.’ 
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After having taken water on board at the ifland of Cyprus, and fame 
other neceflary articles, we again fet fail when the tempeft had ceafed, and 
faw another ifland called Lampedofa (xcvii). We landed on it, and 
catched a great many rabbits. We found there a hermitage among the 
rocks, with a handfome >garden planted with olives, figs, vines, and other 
fruit-trees, with a fine fpring of water, that ran through it. The king 
and his company went to the upper part of. the garden, where was an 
oratory, the roof of which was painted white (xcvm) with a red crofs in 
the center. In another chamber, more retired, we found two dead bodies 
with their hands on their breafts, and only the ribs which held them together- 
Thefe bodies were laid towards the eaft, as is the ufual cuftom at 
interments. 

When we had feen and examined every thing, the king and his 
company returned on (hip-board; but one of our failors was miffing, and 
the captain, after confidering awhile, faid he guefled who it was, and that 
it was one who was defirous of living there henceforward as a hermit. The 
king, hearing this, ordered three facks of bifcuit to be left on the fhore of 
this ifland, in order that the failor might find them, and they might ferve 
for his fuftenance (xcix). 

Shortly after, an accident happened on board the {hip of the lord 
d’Argones, one of the moft powerful lords of Provence. He was annoyed 
one morning in bed by the rays of the fun darting on his eyes through a 
hole in the veflel, and calling one of his efquires, ordered him to flop the 
hole. The efquire, finding he could not flop itwithinfide, attempted to do 
it without, but his foot flipping he fell into the fea.. The fhip kept on her 
way, and there was not the fmalleft boat along fide to fuccour him. We, 
who were in the king’s fhip, faw him, but as we were half a league off, we 
thought it was feme piece of furniture, that had fallen into the fea, for the 
efquire did not attempt to fave himfelf, nor to move. When we came 
nearer, one of the king’s boats took him up, and brought him on hoard our 
veflel, when he related his accident. We afked him.why. he did not attempt 
to fave himfelf by fwimming, nor call out to the other (hips for help. Hs 
(aid. he had no occafion fo to do, for, as he fell into the fea, he exclaimed* 
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* Our Lady of Valbert (c) !’ and that (he had fupported him by his 
ihoulders until the king’s galley came to- him. In honour of the blefled 
Virgin Mary, and to perpetuate this miracle, I had it painted in my chapel 
<of Joinville, and alfo on the windows of the church of Blecourt. 

At the end of ten weeks that we had been at fea, we arrived in the port 
of Hieres, in front of the caftle that belonged to the count de Provence, 
afterward king of Sicily. 

The queen, and the whole of the council, advifed the king to difembark 
there, as it was on his brother’s land; but he declared he would notland 
before he came to Aigues Mortes (ci), which was his own territory. On 
this difference, the king detained us there Wednefday and Thurfday, 
without any one being able to prevail on him to land. On the Friday, as 
he was feated on one of the benches of the fhip, he called me to him, and 
demanded my opinion, whether he ought to land or not. I replied; ‘ Sire, 
it feems to me that you ought to land; for madame de Bourbon, being once 
in this very port, and unwilling to land, put again to fea, to difembark at 
Aigues Mortes, but fhe was tolled about for upwards of feven weeks before 
fhe could make that harbour.’ Upon this, the king confented to follow 
my advice, and landed at Hieres, to the great joy of the queen and all on 
board. 

The king, the queen, and their children, took up their refidence in the 
caftle of Hieres until horfes ffiould be provided for the further continuance 
of their journey. The abbot of Cluny, who was afterward bifhop of 
Olive (cu), fent the king two palfreys; one for himfelf, and the other for 
the queen. It was faid at the time, that they were each well worth five 
hundred livres. When the king had accepted of thefe two fine horfes, the 
abbot requefted an audience of him on the morrow, on the fubjedt of his 
affairs. This was granted, and the next day the abbot converfed a long 
time with the king, who liftened to him very attentively. 

When the abbot was gone, 1 aiked the king if he would anfwer a 
queftion I wifhed to put to him. On his replying in the affirmative, I faid, 

* Sire, is it not true that you have thus long liftened to the abbot for the 
fake of the horfes he gave you ?’ The king faid, it was certainly fo. I then 
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continued, that I had afked the queftion, that he might forbid, on hid 
return to France, thofe of his council, on their oaths, to receive the fmalleft 
gifts from any who had bufinefs to tranfeft in his prefence; ‘ for be 
allured,* added I, ‘ that if they take prefents, they will liften and attend to 
the givers, even longer than you have done to the abbot of Cluny.’ The 
king, calling his council, told them the requeft I had made, and the reafoit 
for my making it. His council, however, faid, that I had given very 
excellent advice. • 

• While we were at Hieres we heard of a very good man, a cordelier friar, 
who went about the country preaching: his name was father Hugh. The 
king being defirous of hearing and feeing him, the day he came to Hieres,. 
we went out to meet him, and few a great company of men and women 
following him on foot. On his arrival in the town, the king directed him 
to preach, and his firft fermon was againft the clergy, whom he blamed for 
being in fuch numbers with the king, faying they were not in a fituationi 
to fave their fouls, or that the Scriptures lied. This was true, for the 
Scriptures do fay, that a monk cannot live out of his cloifter, without 
falling into deadly fins, any more than filh can live out of water without 
dying. The reafon is plain; for the religious, who follow the king’s court* 
eat and drink many meats and wines which they would not do were they 
refident in their cloifters, and this luxurious living induces them more to* 
fin than if they led the auftere life of a convent. 

He afterwards addrefled the king, and pointed out to him, that if he' 
wifhed to live beloved and in peace with his people, he muft be juft and 
upright. He faid, he had carefully perufed the Bible and other holy books* 
and had always found, that among princes, whether Chriftians- or infidels, 
no kingdoms had ever been excited to war againft their lords, but through 
want of proper juftice being done to the fubje6l. ‘ The king, therefore,” 
added the cordelier, * muft carefully have juftice adminiftered equally to 
every one of his fubjects, that he may live among them in peace and 
tranquillity to his laft day, and that God may not deprive him of his 
kingdom with difhonour and fhame. 

The king had him feveral times entreated to live with him during his 
ftay in Province; but he replied, that he would not ©n any account remain 
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an the company of the king. This cordelier only ftaid with us one day, 
and on the morrow departed. I have fince heard that his body is buried at 
Marfeilles, where it performs many fine miracles. 

After this, the king fet out from Hieres, and came to the city of Aix in 
Provertce, in honour of the blefled Magdalen, who is interred a fhort day’s 
journey off. We vifited the place of le Baume, which is a deep cave in a 
rock, wherein, it is faid, the holy Magdalen refided for a long time as an 
hermitage. We palled the Rhone at Reaucaire; and when the king was 
ill his own realm, I took my leave of him, and went to my niecg the 
dauphinefs of Viennois (cm), thence to my uncle’s the count de 
Chalons (civ), and to the count of Burgundy his fon, whence l went 
to Joinville. 

Having made a fhort Hay there, I fet out to meet the king, whom 
I found at Soiflons. On my arrival, he received me with fuch joy as 
furprifed every one. I met there count John of Brittany, and his wife, 
the daughter of king Thibault. On account of the difpute that was 
between the king of Navarre and the heirefs of Champagne (cv), for fome 
claims the king of Navarre pretended to have on the country of Champagne, 
the king ordered them all to Paris, that each fide might be heard, and juftice 
properly done between them. 

At this parliament, king Thibault of Navarre demanded in marriage 
Ifabella, the king’s daughter (cvi); and they had brought me with them 
that I might in fuitable terms make this propofal of marriage, for they hadi 
obferved the high favour I was in with the king, when at Soiflons. I went 
purpofely to fpeak on this fubjeft to the king, who replied, « Senefchal, go 
firft and make peace with the count of Brittany; and when that is done, we 
will fetde the marriage.’ I anfwered, ‘ Sire, you fhould not negle£t this 
matter on any account.’ But he laid, he would not marry his daughter 
without the confent of his barons, nor until peace were concluded with 
the count of Brittany. 

I immediately returned to queen Margaret of Navarre, the king her fon, 
and their council, to tell them the king’s anfwer: which having heard, they, 
fet about concluding a peace with all diligence with the count of Brittany; 
gnd when that was done, the king gave his daughter Ilabella in marriage to 
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the king of Navarre. The wedding was celebrated with pomp and 
magnificence at Melun, whence king Thibault conducted her to Provins, 
where they were moft fplendidly received by the barons. 

I will now fpeak of the (late and mode of living of the king, after his 
return from Paleftine. In regard to his drefs, he would never more wear 
minever {cvn) or fquirrel furs, nor fcarlet robes, nor gilt fpurs, nor ufe 
ftirrups. His drefs was of camlet or perfian, and the fur trimmings of his 
robes were the fkins of garnutes (cvin) or the legs of hares. He was very 
fober at his meals, and never ordered any thing particular or delicate to be 
cooked for him, but took patiently whatever was fet before him. He mixed 
his wine with water according to its ftrength, and drank but one glafs. He 
had commonly at his meals many poor perfons behind his chair, whom he 
fed, and then ordered money to be given to them. After dinner, he had his 
chaplains who laid grace for him; and when any noble perfon was at table 
with him, he was an excellent companion, and very friendly. He was 
confidered as by- far the wifeft of any in his council; and as a proof of his 
wifdom, whenever any thing occurred that demanded immediate attention, 
he never waited for his council, but gave a fpeedy and decided anfwer. 

Soon after, the good king St Louis negotiated fb fuceefsfully that he 
prevailed on the king and queen of England to come to France with then- 
children, to conclude a peace. His council, however, were much againft 
this peace, and faid to him, f Sire, we marvel greatly how you can confent 
to the king of England keeping fo large a tra6t of your territories, 
which your predecefiors have conquered from him for ill .conduct, and 
which it feems you have not duly confidered, nor will he be any way 
grateful for it.* 

To this the king anfwered, that he was well aware the king of England 
and his predeceflor had moft juftly forfeited the lands.he held, and that he 
never meant to reftore any thing but what he was in juftice bounden to do. 
But he ftiould make this reftoration in order to confirm and ftrengthen that 
union which ought to exift between them and their children, who were 
coufins-german. The king added, ‘ And by thus a&ing, I think I fhall 
do a very good work j for, in the firft place, I fhall eftablifh a peace, and 
vol. r. n H 
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fhall then make him my vafial, which he is not yet, as he has never done me- 
homage.’ 

The king, St Louis, was the man in the world who laboured moll to 
maintain peace and concord among his fubjeCts, more efpecially between 
the princes and barons of his realm, in particular between my uncle, the 
count de Chalons (cix), and his fon, the count of Burgundy, who carried 
on a violent war after our return from Paleftine. To make a peace between 
the father and fon, he fent feveral of his council, at his own cofts and charges, 
into Burgundy, and took fuch pains, that at length he concluded a peace 
between them. Through his interference, in like manner, was peace made 
between the fecond king Thibault of Navarre, and the counts of Chalons 
and Burgundy, who carried on a very difaftrous war ; but he fent part of 
his council thither, who appeafed their differences, and concluded a peace. 

After this peace, another ferious war broke out between count Thibault 
de Bar (cx) and the count of Luxembourg, who had married his filter.. 
They fought a duel with each other below Pigny, when the count de Bar 
made prifoner the count de Luxembourg, and won the caftle of Ligney,. 
that belonged to the latter in right of his wife. To put an end to this war,, 
the king, at his own expenfe, fent thither his chamberlain, the lord Perron,, 
in whom, of all his courtiers, he put the greateft confidence, who, in 
conjunction with the king, laboured fo effectually that peace was reftored. 

His council fometimes reproved him for the great pains he took to make: 
up the quarrels of foreigners, for that he aCted wrong in preventing them, 
from making war on each other, as peace would in confequence be more, 
fecurely maintained. The king, in anfwer, told them, they did not advife- 
what was right; ‘ for,’ added be, ‘ if the princes and great barons, whofe 
territories join mine, perceive that I fuffer them to make war on each other, 
with indifference, they may fay among themfelves, that the king of France, 
allows them thus to ad, through malice and ingratitude, and on that 
account they may unite and make an attack on my kingdom, which may. 
fuffer from it; and I fhall, befides, incur the anger of God, who expreffly 
fays, ‘ Bleffed are the peace-makers, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The Burgundians and Lorrainers perceiving fo much goodnefs.in the.- 
king, and the great pains he took to keep them at peace,, had fuch am 
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affeftion for him that they were willing to obey his commands, and with 
much pleafure pleaded their private difputes in his prefence. I faw them 
frequently come on this bufinefs to Paris, to Rheims, to Melun and 
elfewhere, as the king might happen to be. 

The good king loved God and the blefled Virgin with fuch fincerity, 
that he feverely punifhed every one that was guilty of villanous fwearing (cxi), 
or of having ufed any indecent or beaftly expreffion. I faw him once at 
Caefarea order a filverfmith to be pillored (cxii) in his fliirt and breeches, to 
the difgrace of the criminal; and I heard that, after his return from 
Paleftine, while I was at Joinville, he caufed a citizen of Paris to be burnt, 
and marked with a hot iron on the nofe and under lip, for having 
blafphemed. I heard alfo, from the king’s own mouth, that he would 
willingly be feared with a red-hot iron, and he was little able to bear fuch 
an operation, if he could banifh from his kingdom all blafphemies and 
fwearings. 

I have been conftantly with him for twenty-two years, but never in my 
life, for all the paflions I have feen him in, did I hear him lwear or 
blafpheme God, his holy mother, or any of the faints. When he wiflied to 
affirm any thing, he faid, * Truly it is fo;’ or, ‘ In truth, it is not fo.’ It 
was very clear that on no earthly confideration would he deny his God; for 
when the fultan and admirals of Egypt wanted to make that the condition, 
Ihould he break the treaty, he would never confent; and when he was told 
this was the laft propofal of the Turks, he replied, that he would rather 
die than commit fuch a crime. 

I never heard him name or mention the word devil (cxm), if it was not 
in fome book that made it neceffary; and it is very difgraceful to the princes 
and kingdom of France to fuffer it, and hear the name ; for you will fee 
that in any difpute one will not fay three words to another in abufe, but he 
will add, ‘ Go to the devil,’ or other bad words. Now it is very lhocking 
thus to fend man or woman to the devil, when they are by baptifm become 
the creatures of God. In my cattle of Joinville, whoever makes ufe of this 
word is inftanfly buffeted, and the frequency of bad language is abolilhed 
there. 
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The holy king once alked me if I walked the feet of the poor on 
Thurfday before Eafter. I faid I did not, for that I did not think it very 
becoming fuch a perfon as I was. The good king inftantly replied ,—‘ Ah, 
lord de Joinville, you ought not to difdain nor think unbecoming that 
which God has done for our example, when he walhed the feet of his 
apohies, he who was their Lord and Mailer. I believe you would very 
unwillingly perform what the king of England, now with us, does. On 
this holy Thurfday, he walhes the feet of lepers, and then kifles them.’ 

Before this good king went to bed, he was often accuftomed to have his 
children brought to him, and then related to them the brilliant abtions and 
fayings of kings and other ancient princes, telling them to retain them well 
in their memory, to ferve as examples. In like manner, he told them the 
deeds of wicked men, who, by their luxury, rapine, avarice and pride, had 
loft their honours and kingdoms, and that their deaths had been, unfortunate; 

‘ Such things,’ added the king, ‘ you will cautioufly avoid doing like them, 
that you may not fall under the difpleafure of God.’ He like wife taught 
them their prayers to the blefled Virgin, and heard them daily repeat the 
prayers for the day, according to the feafons, in order to accuftom them to 
do the fame, when they fhduld be more advanced in' years, and govern their 
country. 

He was a moft liberal almfgiver; for, whenever he travelled through 
his kingdom, he always vifited the churches, the infirmaries and hoipitals. 
He fought out diftrefled gentlemen, poor widows, and unmarried girls 
without fortune; and in every place where he found' diftrefs or want, he 
gave large fums of money. To poor beggars he ordered meat and drink, 
and I have often feen him cut the bread and pour out drink to them 
himfelf. 

During his reign, he built and endowed feveral churches (cxiv), 
monafteries and abbeys; fuch as Reaumont, the abbey of St Anthony at 
Paris, the abbey du Lis, the abbey de Malboiflon, and many more for the 
cordeliers and friars-preachers. He alfo ere6ted the mailon Dieu at 
Pontoife, that of Vernon, the houle of the Quinze-vingts at Paris, and 
the abbey of cordeliers at St Cloud, which the princefs Ifabella, his filter* 
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Founded at his requeft. When any benefices became vacant and were in hfsi 
gift, before he provided for them, he made ftridt inquiry of proper perfons 
refpe£ting the fituation and condition of thofe who afked for them, and 
whether they were men of letters and well informed. He would never 
allow thofe to whom he gave benefices, to hold more than was becoming 
their ftate, and he never gave them without having duly confulted thofe 
well qualified to give him good advice. 

You will fee below how he punifhed his bailiffs, judges, and other 
officers, when in fault, and the handfome new eftablifhments he formed for 
the benefit of his kingdom of France. His ordinance runs thus : 

‘ We Louis (cxv), by the grace of God, king of France, order, that 
all bailiffs, provoffs, mayors, judges, receivers, and others in whatever office 
they may be, do each henceforth make oath, that during the time he fhall 
hold fuch office, he will do ftridt juftice to every one, without exception of 
perfon, as well to the poor as to the rich, to the ftranger as well as to the 
refident, and will follow fuch laws and cuftoms as have been found good 
and approved of. Should any one a£t contrary to his oath, we will, and 
expreflly command, that he be punifhed in body and eftate, according to 
the exigency of the cafe. We referve to ourfelves, and to our own difcretion, 
the punifhments that may be due to our bailiffs, judges and other officers, 
and alfo to thofe employed under them. 

‘ Our treafurers, receivers, provoffs, auditors of accounts, and other 
officers concerned in our finances, will fwear that they will well and loyally 
guard our rents and domains, with all our rights, liberties and privileges, 
without fullering them in any way to be infringed upon, or abridged. 

‘ They will not themfelves accept of any gift or prefent, nor permit their 
clerks or other perfons under them to do the fame, nor confent to any prefents 
being made to their wives or children, in order to gain their favour. Should 
any gift have been made, they will inftantly and without delay reftore it, or 
have it lent back. In like manner, they will not make any prefents to any 
perfons their fuperiors, to gain their favour and fupport. They will alfo 
fwear that whenever they fhall difcover any officers, fergeants, or others wha 
are robbers, and abufe their offices, for which they ought to be difmiffed frons 



them, and our fervice, they will not conceal or difguife their guilt for any 
gift, favour, promife or otherwife; but that they will punilli and corredt 
them, as the cafe may require, with good faith and equity, and without any 
malice. 

‘ We will, that the aforefaid oaths be taken before us, and that afterward 
they be proclaimed publicly before clerks, knights, lords, and the commonalty, 
in order that they may be better obferved, and that thofe who have taken 
thefe oaths may be afraid of committing the fin of perjury, not only for the 
punifhment that may enfue at our hands, but for fear of public difgrace, 
and the judgment of God hereafter. 

‘ We likewife forbid and prohibit all our faid bailiffs, provofts, mayors, 
judges, and others, our officers, either to fwear by, or blafpheme the name 
of God, his holy mother, or the blefled faints in paradife, or to game with 
dice, or frequent taverns, or houfes of ill fame, under penalty of deprivation 
of office, and undergoing fuch other punifhment as their crimes may 
deferve. We order, likewife, that common proftitutes, and women ton 
free of their favours, be put out of private houfes, and feparated from 
others of a different behaviour; and that no perfon let to hire any houfe or 
habitation for them to carry their libidinous trade, and vicious habits of 
luxury. 

‘ We alfo forbid and prohibit any of our bailiffs, provofts, mayors, or 
others, our officers, to have the boldnefs to acquire, or purchafe, by 
themfelves, or others, any lands, or other pofleffions, in the diftridts over 
which they have been appointed to adminifter juftice, without our being 
previoufly made acquainted therewith, and our leave and licence firft had 
and obtained. Should they adt otherwife, we will and declare that fuch 
lands and pofTeffions, fo acquired, be confifcated to our benefit. 

* In like manner, we forbid any of our aforefaid fuperior officers, fo long 
as they (hall be in our fervice, to marry their fons, daughters, or other 
relations they may have, to any perfons within their bailiwicks or diftridl, 
without our fpecial permiflion firft obtained. We alfo include, within the 
above prohibitions of acquifitions of property and marriage, all other inferior 
Judges, or other fubalterns of office. 
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* We likewife forbid any bailiff, provoft, or other, to have too great a 
number of fergeants or beadles, fo that the people may be aggrieved thereat. 

‘ We alfo forbid any of our fubje£ls to be perfonally arrefted or 
imprifoned for any debts of theirs, but what may be owed to the crown, 
and that any fine be levied on any of our fubjedts for debt. 

* We likewife ordain that thofe who may hold our provoftfhips, 
vifcountfhips, or other offices, do not fell nor transfer them to any other 
perfon without our confent. And when feveral are in one office we order 
that one of them do its- duties for all. 

‘ We forbid, likewife, any difleizure of poffeffion without affigning a 
proper reafon for it, or having our fpecial commands to that purpofe. We 
order that there be no additional taxes raifed, nor any other impofls or 
euftoms whatever. 

* We will that our bailiffs, provofts, mayors, vifcounts, and other our 
officers, who fhall at any time be deprived of their offices, and difmifled our 
fervice, do remain after fuch difmiffion forty days (cxvi), within the 
diftricts where their appointments lay, either perfonally, or by fufficient 
proxy, to anfwer to thofe who fhall be their fucoeflors, to fuch queftions as- 
they fhall afk, touching their evil deeds, and the complaints, made againft 
them.’ 

By thefe regulations, the king greatly improved the ftate of his-kingdom,, 
infomuch that every one lived in peace and fecurity. You muft know that 
in former times the office of the provoftfhip of Paris was fold to the higheft 
bidder (cxvn), whence it happened that many robberies, and other crimes,, 
were committed, and juftice was corrupted at its fource, by favour of 
friends, gifts, or promifes. The common people were afraid of dwelling, 
in the open country of France, which, by this means, was almoft a 
defert. Oftentimes there were not ten prifoners when the provoft held 
his affizes, notwithftandkig the multitude of crimes that were daily 
committed. For this he would not that the provoftfhip fhould be fold,, 
as it was an office he would give to fome wife and upright man with; 
a fufficient falary for his expenfes, and to fupport his dignity. He alfo* 
abolifhed all the heavy taxes (cxvm) that had before weighed on the: 
common people. 
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He made inquiry throughout the realm for a learned and honed: 
man, who underftood the laws, and would rigoroufly punifh malefa&ors,; 
without regarding the rich more than the poor. In confequence of this, 
Stephen Boileau (cxix) was brought to him, to whom he gave the; 
provoftfhip of Paris, and who ever after did wonders in the faid office, fo. 
that henceforth no robber, murderer or other malefactor could remain in 
Paris, without his having inftant knowledge thereof, and he was fure to be- 
hanged or punifhed very feverely according to the greatnefs of his guilt. 
No friends, relations or money, could prevent him from a£ting on every 
occafion with the ftriCteft juftice. In a lhort time, population increafed fo 
much throughout the realm, from the juftice and uprightnefs that reigned, 
that the eftates, rents and revenues of the kingdom were in one year nearly, 
doubled, and the country was very much improved. 

From his earlieft: youth, he was very compaffionate to the poor, and 
thofe under misfortune (cxx), which fo much increafed as he grew up that 
during his reign he was accuftomed to feed daily fix fcore poor people at 
his table in whatever part of the kingdom he might be. In Lent, the numbers, 
of the poor were greater; and oft-times I have feen him ferve them himfelf,. 
and from his own table. On the yigils of annual feftivals (cxxi) before he 
had eaten or drank, he ferved the poor, who, when fed, carried away a 
certain fum of money each. In lhort, the king St Louis gave away fuch 
immenfe fums in alms that they cannot be told nor counted. Some of his 
houfehold (cxxii) murmured at thefe great gifts and alms, faying he was 
too extravagant in thefe expenfes; but the. good king replied, that he had 
rather fpend fuch large fums in alms, than in follies and vanity. However, 
for all this expenfe in alms, he did not keep the lefs grand houfehold (cxxm), 
which was coftly and liberal, and fuch as became fo great a prince. He was 
naturally generous; and during the parliaments and councils that were held 
for the eftablifhment of his new regulations, he entertained daily at his, 
court all the lords and knights that attended them, with greater magnificence 
than any of his predeceffors had done. He was attached to all who ferved 
God, and in confequence founded many monafteries .and religious houfes in 
various parts of his. realm, and even furrounded Paris with different orders 
of religion, whofe houfes he founded and endowed with his own money. 



After “he had arranged his neweftablifliments,he fummoned all tlvc barons 
of his realm to meet him during the Lent at Paris. He fent for me at 
Joinville, and I thought to excufe myfelf from going on account of a quartan 
ague that 1 had ; but he fent me word, that he had enough of people who 
knew how to cure a quartan ague, and that from the love I bore him I muft 
come to Paris. I obeyed, but when I was there I could never find out why 
he had thus fummoned all the great barons of his kingdom. It happened, 
on the feftival of our Lady in March, that I fell afleep during matin ferviee. 
In my lleep, I thought I faw the king on his knees before an altar, and that 
he was furrounded by many prelates, who clothed him with a red chafuble, 
that was of ferge of Rheims. When I awakened, I told one of my chaplains, 
who was a learned man, my dream, who informed me that the king was the 
next day to put on the crofs. I afked him, how he knew this: he replied, 
by what I had told him of my vifion; and that the red chafuble I had feen 
him clothed with, fignified the Crofs of our Lord Jesus Chkist, which was 
dyed with the precious blood he had fhed for us: and as the chafuble was of 
ferge of Rheims, the croifade would be of a fhort duration; and the truth of 
What he laid I fhould be witnefs to on the morrow. 

Now, on the next day, the king and his three fons did put on the 
Crofs (cxxrv); and the croifade was a trifling bufinefs, as the chaplain had 
foretold to me the preceding day. This made me confider it as a prophecy. 
When this Was done, the king of France and the king of Navarre preffed 
tne ftronglyto put on the crofs, and undertake a pilgrimage with them: 
but I replied, that when I was before beyond fea, on the fervioe of God, the 
Officers of the king of France had fo grievoufly opprefled my peopl.e that 
they were in a ftate of poverty, infomueh that we fhould have great difficulty 
to recover ourfelves; and that I faw clearly, were I to undertake another 
croifade, it would be the total ruin of my people. I have heard many fay 
fmee, that thofe who had advifed him to this croifade'had been guilty of 
ia great crime, and had finned deadly. :• As long as he remained in his 
kingdom of France, every thing went on well, and all lived peaceably and 
in fecurity, but the moment he left it, things began to decline. They 
Were criminal in another refpedt, for the good king was fo weakened in his 
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body that he could not fupport the weight of his armour, nor remain long 
on horfeback. I remember that I was once forced to carry him in my arms 
from the houfe of the count d’Auxerre as far as die convent of the cordeliers, 
when we landed on our return from Paleftine. 

Of his expedition to Tunis I will fay nothing, for I was not of it, and 
am refolved not to infert any thing in this book but what I am perfectly 
certain is true. But I will fay, that, during the time the good king Saint 
Louis was at Tunis, and before the caftle of Carthage, he was feized with a 
dyfentery: the lord Philip, his eldeft fon, was attacked with the fame 
diforder, and a quartan ague. The good king took to his bed, and, well 
knowing he was about to quit this life for another, called to his children, 
and, addrefling himfelf to his eldeft fon, gave them inftrudtions, which he 
commanded them to confider as his laft will, and the objedts which they 
were to attend to when he ftiould be deceafed. I have heard that the good 
king had written out thefe inftrudtions with his own hand, and that they 
were as follows (cxxv) : 

‘ Fair fon, the firft advice that I fhall give thee is, that with all thy 
heart, and above all other things, thou love Gbd, for without this no man 
can be faved. Be moft careful not to do any thing that may difpleafe Him; 
that is to fay, avoid fin. Thou oughteft to defire to fuffer any torments 
rather than fin mortally. Should God fend thee adverfity, receive it 
patiently, give him thanks for it, and believe that thou haft well deferved 
it, and that it will turn out to thine honour. Should he grant thee 
profperity, be humbly grateful for it; but take care thou do not become 
worfe, through pride or prefumption, for it behoves us not to make 
war againft God for his gifts. Confefs thyfelf often, and choofe fuch a 
difcreet and wife confeffor as may have abilities to point out to thee the 
things neceflary for thy falvation, and what things thou oughteft to fhnn ; 
and mayeft thou be fuch a chara&er, that thy confeflbr, relations, and 
acquaintance, may boldly reprove thee for any wrong thou mayeft have 
done, and inftrubt thee how thou fhouldeft act. Attend the fervice of 
God, and of our mother church, with heartfelt devotion, more particularly 
the mafs, from the confecration of the holy body of our Lord, without 
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laughing (cxxvi) or gofliping (cxxvn) with any one. Have always a 
compaflionate heart for the poor, and aflift and comfort them as much as 
thou canft. 

* Keep up and maintain good manners in thy kingdom: abafe and 
punifh the bad. Preferve thyfelf from too great luxury; and never lay 
any heavy imports on thy people, unlefs through neceflity forced to it, or 
for the defence of thy country. If thy heart feel any difcomfort, tell it 
inftantly to thy confeflor, or to any fober-minded perfon, that is not full of 
wicked words: thou mayeft thus more eafily bear it, from the confolation 
he may give thee. Be careful to choofe fuch companions as are honeft and 
loyal, and not full of vices, whether they be churchmen, monks, feculars, 
or others. 

* Avoid the lociety of the wicked; and force thyfelf to liften to the word 
of God, and to retain it in thy heart. Beg continually in thy prayers for 
pardon, and the remifiion of thy fins. Love thine honour. Take care not 
to fuffer any one to dare utter words in thy prefence that may excite to fin, 
nor any calumny of another, whether he be prefent or abfent; nor any thing 
difrefpedtful of God, his holy mother, or of the faints. 

* Offer thanks frequently to God for the profperity and other good things 
he gives thee. Be upright, and do juftice ftri£tly to all, to the poor and to 
the rich. Be liberal and good to thy fervants, but firm in thy orders, that 
they may fear and love thee as their mafter. If any controverfy or difpute 
arife, inquire into it until thou comeft to the truth, whether it be in thy 
favour or againft thee. If thou poflefs any thing that does not belong to 
thee, or that may have come to thee from thy predeceflors, and thou be 
informed for a truth that it is not thine, caufe it inftantly to be reftored to 
its proper owner. Be particularly attentive that thy fubje<5ts live in peace 
and fecurity, as well in the towns as in the country. Maintain fuch liberties 
and franchifes as thy anceftors have done, and preferve them inviolate ; for 
by the riches and power of thy principal towns thy enemies will be afraid of 
affronting or attacking thee, more efpecially thy equals, thy barons, and 
fuch like. 

* Love and honour all churchmen, and be careful not to deprive them 
of any gifts, revenues, or alms which thy anceftors or predeceflors may have 
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granted to them. It js reported of my grandfather Philip, that' when one 
of his counfellors told him that the churchmen were, making him lofe his 
revenues, royalties, and even his rights of juftice, and that he was furprifed 
how he fuffered it: the king replied, that he believed it was fo, but that 
God had (hewn him fo much favour, and granted him fuch profperity, that 
he had rather lofe all he had, than have any difpute or contention with the 
fervants of his holy church. 

‘ Be to thy father and mother dutiful and refpe&ful, and avoid angering; 
them by thy difobedience to their juft commands. Give fuch benefices as 
may become vacant to difcteet perfons of a pure converfation, and give them 
with the advice of well-advifed, prudent perfons. Avoid going to war with 
any Chriftian power, without mature deliberation, and if it can in any .wife 
be prevented. If thou goeft to war, refpeft churchmep and all who have 
done thee no wrong. Should contentions arife between thy vaflals, put an 
end to them as fpeedily as poflible. 

4 Attend frequently to the conduct of thy bailiffs, provofts, and others 
thy officers: inquire into their behaviour, in order that if .there may be 
any amendment to be made in their manner of diftributing juftice, thou 
mayeft make it. Should any difgraceful fin, fuch as blafphemy or herefy, 
be prevalent in thy kingdom, have it inftantly deftroyed, and driven thence. 
Be careful that thou keep a liberal eftablifhment, but with economy. 

4 I befeech thee, my child, that thou hold me, and my poor foul, in 
thy remembrance when I am no more, and that thou fuccour me by maffes, 
prayers, interceffions, alms and benefactions, throughout thy kingdom, and 
that thou allot for me a part of all the good acts thou lhalt perform, 
t 4 I give thee every blefling that father ever bellowed on fon, befeeching 
.the whole Trinity of paradife, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, to 
preferve and guard thee from all evils, more particularly that thou die not 
•under any deadly fin, and that we may, after this mortal life, appear 
together before God, to render him praife and thanklgiving, without ceafmg, 
in his kingdom of paradife. Amen.’ 

When the good king, St Louis, had finifhed giving the above inftru&ions 
to the lord Philip, his fon, his diforder fo greatly increafed, that he alked 
for the facramen.ts of . the holy church, which were duly adminiftered t? 
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him, whilft he enjoyed full life, and perfect memory. This was very 
apparent when they came to the unftion; for when they chaunted the feven 
penitential pfalms, he himfelf repeated the refponfes with the afliftants, who 
replied to the prieft that was anointing him. I have fince heard from my 
lord the count d’Alenin, his fon (cxxviii), that while the good king was 
in the agonies of death, he made efforts to call on all the faints in paradife 
to come and aid him in his diftrefs. He in particular called on my lord 
St James, in repeating his prayer, which begins ‘ Efto Domine.’ He 
prayed to my lord St Denis of France, in words that were nearly as follows: 
* Lord God give us grace to have the power of defpifing and forgetting the 
things of this world, fo that we may not fear any evil.’ He called, lifcewife, 
on St Genevieve. He then ordered his body to be placed on a bed of 
afhes, and, eroding his hands on his bread, with eyes uplifted to heaven, 
rendered his foul back to his Creator (cxxix), at the very fame hour that our 
Lord Jesus Christ expired on the crofs for the falvation of his people. 

The death of this holy prince was a melancholy event (exxx) and 
worthy of lamentation; for he had lived like a faint, had well taken care 
of his kingdom, and done many religious a£ts towards God. As an author 
has his book finely illuminated that greater honour and refpe<5t may be paid 
to it, fo our late holy king had illuminated his country by his great alms, 
and by the churches and monafteries that he had erected and founded in 
his life-time, in which, at this moment, God is praifed and adored day and 
night. The good king departed from this life to another on the morrow 
after the feaft of St Bartholomew, and his corpfe was brought to- St Denis- 
in France (cxxxi), and was buried in the fpot he had fome time before fixed 
©n for his fepulture: in which place, God has, through his interceffions, 
done many and great miracles (cxxxii). 

Soon after, by orders from the holy pontiff at Rome, a prelate of France, 
who was archbilhop of Rouen (cxxxin), in company with another biihop, 
came to St Denis, where they remained a long time, making inquiries into 
the life of the good king St Louis. They fummoned me before them, and 
I ftaid there two days in relating all I knew of his life and manners. When 
they had made every neceffary inquiry refpedting this good king, they carried 
with them their report to Rome; where, having, thoroughly canvaffed it. 
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they placed him among the faints in paradife. This was undoubtedly 
joyful news to France, and ought to be fo to the whole kingdom, and a great 
honour to his defcendants, particularly fuch as may follow his example, but 
dilhonourable to thofe who (hall not; and they will be pointed at by the 
fingers of the public, who will fay, the holy man, had he been alive, would 
never have done fuch difgraceful a6ls. 

When intelligence of his canonifation was brought from Rome, the king 
appointed a day for the raifing of his holy body (cxxxiv), which was done 
by the then archbilhop of Rheims, and it was borne by fir Henry de Villiers, 
archbilhop of Lyon, and by feveral archbilhops and bilhops, whofe names 
I do not remember. After its tranflation, friar John de Semonrs (cxxxv) 
preached a public fermon. Among the many traits of the fife of this 
holy king which he dwelt upon, was one which I had told him; 1 mean, 
his great fidelity to his word; for, as I have before faid, whenever 
he had limply given his word to the Saracens on any fubjedt, there was 
nothing that could prevent him from moll ftridlly keeping it, whatever 
might be the confequences; nor, for one hundred thouiand livres, would he 
have broken his word. Friar John, in his fermon, detailed the whole life of 
this good king, as I have indited it. On the fermon being ended, the king 
and his brothers carried the corpfe of their father (cxxxvi) to the church ot 
St Denis, aflifted by others of their relations, to do honour to the corpfe of 
him who had done them great honour, if they did not deprive themfelves 
of it by their own faults, as I have before faid. 

I mull mention fomething more in honour to the good king St Louis. 
I was on a certain day in my chapel of Joinville, when I thought I faw him 
refplendent with glory before me. I was very proud to fee him thus in my 
caftle, and faid to him, ‘ Sire, when you lhall depart hence I will condudt 
you to another of my caftles that I have at Chevillon, where you lhall alfo 
be lodged.’ Methought he anfwered me with a l'mile, ‘ Lord de Joinville, 
from my affection to you, I will not, fince I am here, depart hence fo foon.’ 
When I awakened, I bethought myfelf, that it was the plealure of God, and 
his own, that I Ihould lodge him in my chapel, and inftantly afterward I had 
an altar erected to the honour of God, and of him. I alfo founded a 
perpetual mafs for every day in honour of God and St Louis. Thefe 
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things have I told to the king Louis, in order that by my endeavours to 
pleafe God, and my late lord, I might obtain fbme part of the relics of the 
real holy body of St Louis to decorate my chapel of Joinville with, to induce 
thofe who lhall fee his altar to pay greater devotion to the faint. 

I now make known to my readers, that all they fhall find in this little 
book, which I have declared to have feen and known, is true, and what 
they ought moft firmly to believe. As for 1'uch things as I have mentioned 
as hearfay, they will underftand them juft as they lhall pleafe. And I 
befeech God, through the prayers of my lord St Louis, that it may pleafe 
him to give us fuch things as he knows to be neceflary, as well fojr the body 
as the foul. Amen. 


END OF THE MEMOIRS. 
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BY CHARLES DU FRESNE, SIEUR DU CANGE, 
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(i) High Steward. X he lords of Joinville do not feem to have affirmed 
this addition to their title in any old deeds or charters we have feen, but 
limply that of fenefchal, which they have pretended to be hereditary in their 
family, as we have noticed in their genealogy. They might have been 
juftified in adding it, for in this quality they had the fuperiority and 
command over all the other fenefchals and bailiffs in Champagne. 

The counts of Provence, of Perche, of Ponthieu, the dukes of Guyenne, 
and other great lords of the realm, had, in like manner, their fenefchals, who 
adled as prefidents at the affizes of their bailiffs, through the extent of their 
bailiwicks. 

The ordinance of Edward I. king of England, which is now to be feen 
in the regifter of the conftablewick of Bourdeaux, page 78. regulates the 
fundlion of high fteward of Guyenne, enjoining him, among other things. 
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*o eftablifh deputy fenefchals and bailiffs, to vifit the bailiwicks at lead: once 
a year, and to prefide at the affizes, &c. 

(n) Louis , his eldeji fan. He- was bom in the year 1244, and died 
when fixteen years old, in 4-260.—Nangius in S^ Lud. p. 340. 

(hi) A Scotfman. I know not if the lord de Joinville here fpeaks of 
the Scots as of a people very diftant from France, and who inhabited what 
was called the Ultima Thule, or whether he wifhed to mark the character 
of this nation, which delighted fo much in travelling to different countries, 
that there was fearcely a kingdom wherein great numbers of them were not 
to be found. This is noticed by Walfridus Strabo in the forty-fixth chapter 
-of the fecond book of his life of St Gal. Owing to this love of emigrating, 
we read that in almoft every part of France there were hofpitals founded for 
them, of which mention is made in the capitularies of Charles le Chauve, 
tit. 6. and 23. In Synodo Meld. cap. 14. and in the charter of the 
foundation of the abbey of Walcourt, in the diocefe of Namur, publifhed 
by Miraeus in diplom. Belg. Lib. 2. cap. 22. See alfo, on this fubjeft. 
Innocent. Ciron. lib. 1. Obfervat. Jur. Canon, cap. 13. 

(iv) Sendai, or cendal, which is what we call Taffety. The Italians 
call it Zendado and Zendalo. The latin authors of the middle age exprefs 
this word as differently. Hariulfus in chr. Centul. lib. 3. cap. 3. Melnae 
fericae 3. Expifcel. Ex eendalo 4. Chr. Fontanell, cap. 16. Cafulas 5. 
Cindadas 12. Coloris diversi. Concii. 1. Salilburg. In pileis fuffuraturas 
hon habeant niff forte de nigro centato, vel parmo. Concii, Senon. an. 
1346. cap. 2. prohibens a parte exteriori almutias de cendefco, feu de 
velveto deferre. Rolandin in Chr. lib. 4. cap. 9. Tunc acceffit unus de 
popularibus Paduae ad cendatum pendens de fublimi antenna Carocii, &c; 
This word is ufed alfo by our poets. Philip Mouikes, in his life of 
Chilperick, fays, 

* Si prifent mult or et argent, 

Muls, et palefrois et cevaux, 

Et vairs et gris, et bons cendaus.’ 
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In the romance of Garin le Loherans, there is 

‘ La vieffies ces haubers endofler, 

Et ces enfeignes de Cendau venteler.’ 

In the account of Stephen de la Fontaine, who was filverfmith to the 
king, in the year 1351, which is in the chamber of accounts at Paris, there 
is this article, ‘ For two bundles of fcarlet cendal, 120 crowns. For one 
bundle of yellow cendal, 52 crowns,’ &c. 

.» . 

(v) Mezeau el lach-e „ Thefe two words are fynonimous, and fignify 
lepers, of whom, at that period, there were numbers, more efpecially in the 
holy land. Nangis, in the life of Dagobert, fays, * Leens etoit demoure un 
Mezel qui s’etoit boute et muffie en un anglet.’ Philippes de Beaumanoir, 
chap. 62. fays, ‘ When Lepers call to them a holy man, or a holy man calls 
to a leper, the leper may put himfelf in a ftate of defence, becaufe he is out 
of the protection of the law.’ In an old manufcript law-book of Normandy, 
it is declared, ‘ That the mezel (leper) cannot be heir to any one, fince the 
diforder is vifibly increafing, but that he may poflels the inheritance he had 
before he became a leper.’ In the affizes of Jerufalem, ch. 128. * Whoever 
pleafes may challenge and claim at the affizes any male of female Have he 
had bought, whether leper or not, or afflicted with any other filthy 
diforder.’ ; 

The Reclus de Moliens has, 

‘ Que tes oreilles eftoupas 
Au mefel pauvre pelerin 
Lazaron, fans qui tu foupas.’ 

The Italians ufe the word mifelle, particularly John Villani, 1. 8. 
ch. 108. The Iatin authors call them mifelli. Matthew Paris fays, in 
'the year 1254, * Ecclefias S. Juliani ubi mifelli, et ecclefiae S. Mariae de 
’Pratis, ubi mifellae vix habent vitae neceflaria. Mifelli de Meleduno.’ They 
• are mentioned in a title-deed of the year 1165, in the Melanges Hiftoriquds 
du Pere Labbe. See the life of S. Cler, abbots of Vienne in Bolandus, 
ch. 3. n. 6. From all which it fhould feem, that this expreffion has been 
*teken from the lapn word miferable. . 



The hofpitals to which lepers retired are called mifettmut in old charters. 
One of the year 1245, in a regifter of the counts of Touloufe in the chamber 
of accounts at Paris, fol. 45. has the following: ‘ Conceffit Galhardze de 
Metz et Bertrando de Miravel, leprofis, et omnibus fratribus et fororibus, 
domus mifellarise portae Narbonenfis,’ &e. See alfo. the memoirs of 
Languedoc by Catel, p. 262. The leprofy is alfo called by the feme term 
in the french and latin gloflary, ‘ lepra, elephantia, mefellerie.’ 

In the poem of ‘ The Pilgrimage of Human Life,’ are thefe lines: 

*■ Homs, qui ne fet bien difcerner 
Entre fante et maladie, 

Entre le grant mefellerie, 

Entre le moienne et le menre,’ Sec, 

(vr) Mufard . Idler, one who amufes himfelf by doing nothing. 

William Guiart, in the year 1208, lays, 

‘ Sont-il bien tous mufars et nices.’ 

The Art of a ditty or ballad maker, &c. in MS. by the prior of Saint 
Genevieve de Marry, in a rondeau, fays, 

* Je ne veuil plus a vous, dame, mufer, 

Vous pouvez bien querir autre mufart. 

Tart m’appercoy que on m’ a fait mufer; 

Je ne veuil plus,’ See . 

Adalberon bifhop of Laon, in his poem dedicated to king Robert, lays, 
‘ Si mufas celebres, clament mufarde facerdos.’ 

( vii ) Gilles de Bruyn, It Ihould be le Bnm, which was the furname 
of Gilles de Traffegnies, conftable of France. He was fon of Gilles lord 
of Traflibgnies, conftahle of Flanders, who died on the road as he was 
accompanying the expedition againft Conftantinople, as is noticed in the 
hiftory of Geodry de Villehardouin, n. 27. & 121. by Alicia de Boulers, 
daughter to Nicholas de Boulers by the daughter of Euftache lord of 
Roeux. This Alicia was firft married to Philippes de Harne, conftable of 
Flanders; fecondly, to Gilles de Traffegnies; and thirdly, to Raffe lord of 
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Gaure, as I learn from a manufcript genealogy of the Family of Trafiegnies, 
to which may be added what Aubertus Miraeus has written in notit. eccl. 
Belg. c. 110. and in Chr. Belg. A. 1235. 

With refpea to Giiles le Bran, he was raifed by St Louis to the dignity 
of conftable after the death of Imbert de Beaujeu. The fieur Hemere, in 
his hiftory of the town of St Quentin, refers to fome title-deeds figned by 
him of the year 1256, in which he ftyles himfelf ‘ iEgidius, di6tus li Bruns, 
de Trafegnies, conftabularius Francias.’ There is another by him of the year 
1262, in the fourth book of the antiquities of Paris, by Sauval. 

Baudouin d’Avefnes, p. 595. and the author of the hiftory of the 
defcendants of the houfe of Coucy, give him for daughter Mary, wife to 
Thomas lord of Mortagne. The hiftory of France, which is in manufcript 
in the library of monfieurde Mefenes, remarks, that the king St Louis gave 
him the command of the troops which he lent into Italy to conquer Sicily, 
and, defcribing the battle of Beneventum, fays, ‘ William le Brun, conftable 
erf France, who was there as lieutenant far the king St Louis, had likewife 
the wardlhip of Robert, fon to the earl of Flanders.’ 

William Guiart, in the year 1264, Ipeaking of the fame enterprise, fays, 
* En l’autre eft Robers de Bethune, 

Qui fa gent pour leS entroduire. 

Fait a Giiles le brun conduire. 

Cil iert, lors marefchal * de France, 

Ces deus ant en leur alliance. 

Sans ce qu’ aucuns d’eus les eftoigne, 

Flamens, & ceus devers Boloigne.’ 

This is likewife noticed by Giovan. Villani, b. 7. c. 4. and 8. Claude 
"Menard and others, by fallowing du Tillet, have been grofsly miftakea 
when they publilhed that Giiles de Trafiegnies was of the houfe of Lufignan, 
hecaufe the furname of le Brun was commonly ufed by that family. It is 
.probable that this furname was given to diftinguilh him from his father, 
who had the feme Chriftian name, or perhaps from the colour of his 


* Constable. 



■complexion or hair, as a lady is called byAufonius, for the like reafon in 
Parental. Carm. 5. Maura. ' ■ 

‘ Nomen huic joculare datum, elite fufea quod olim 
dEquales inter maura vocata fuit.’ 

Thus the emperor John Comnenes, fon to Alexis Comnenes, was 
furnamed Maurus, according to William archbifliop of Tyre, book 15, 
ch. 23. becaufe he was ‘ came et capillo nigerwhich is alfo noticed by 
Anna Comnena, filler to this emperor, in page 168. of her Alexiade. We 
frequently find in our hillory feveral perfons called Albi, on account of the 
whitenefs of their Ikin. 

With regard to our author calling Gilles de Trafiegnies his brotheij, 
I prefume it was in confequence of a firm friendlhip which they might have 
formed at the court of the king St Louis, or perhaps becaufe they were 
■ brothers in arms.. 

(vm) Majler Robert de Sorbon, founder of the college of the Sorbonne 
at Paris, called after his name. Father du Breuil, in the fecond book of his 
•Antiquities of Paris, and Etienne Pafquier, in the feventh book of his 
Recherches, chapter 15. have fpoken of him at length ; but as the time of 
his death has not been noticed, I have thought I Ihould oblige the public 
if I communicated, in this place, the two following pieces which I received, 
with feveral others,,from M. de Yyon, lord of Herouval, auditor of accounts 
at Paris. The firlt is the, will of Robert de Sorbonne, dated 1270, about 
which time he probably died, or- at leall before 127 4, as will be perceived 
from the piece which follows the undercited. 

*■ Univerfis praefentis litteras infpedluris officialis curiae parifienfis 
Talutem in Domino. Notum facimus quod in noftra praefentia propter 
hoc conftitutus .vir venerabilis magifter Robertas de Sorbpna canonicus 
‘parifienfis, in plena fua famtate et compos mentis iuae, prout prima facie 
•apparebat, volens fibi praecavere in futurum, de bonis fuis immobilibus 
; ordinavit in hunc modum. Primo enim omnia bona fua immobilia quse 
tenet in manu mortua, videlicet, vineas, domos, cenfus, cum eorum 
pertinentiis, quae acquifivit Parif. feu. in confinio ejus, vel acquiret in 
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manu mortua ufque ad diem mortis ejus, dedit donatione inter vivos 
congregationi pauperum magiftrorum Parif. ftudentium in theologica 
facilitate, quorum diu provifor extitit, et nunc, dominium et proprietatem 
didtorum bonorum in ipfos pauperes magiftros transferendo. Item diledtum 
fuum virum venerabilem magiftrum Gaufridum de Barro, canonicum 
parifienfem port deceflum ipfius magiftri Roberti fuum conftituit haeredem, 
videlicet, aliorum bonorum fuorum immobilium, qua non taenet in manu 
mortua videlicet vinearum, domorum, cenfuum, feodi, cum eorum 
pertinentiis, feu appendiciis, quae acquifivit Parif. vel in confinio ejus, vel 
quae acquiret ufque ad diem mortis fuse, excepta duntaxat domo quadam 
fita in monte S. Genovifae prope domum magiftri Geroldi de Abbatifvilla, 
de qua aliter ordinavit, ut dicebat; conferens et concedens praedidtus tarn 
ipfius magiftri Roberti, eidem magiftro magifter Robertus ex tunc, fcilicet 
poft mortem Gaufrido, tanquam haeredi fuo, ut didtum eft, omnium 
praedidtorum immobilium, quae non funt in manu mortua, totum jus quod 
habebat, vel habere poterat in praemiflis omnibus qualicumque ratione, falvo 
fibi quamdiu vixerit praedidtus magifter Robertus in omnibus et fingulis cum 
proprietate praemifiorum ufufrudtu, volens, fi quidem et concedens exprefle 
quod didtus magifter Gaufridus haeres inftitutus, ut didtum eft, teneat et 
poflideat poft deceflum ipfius magiftri Roberti omnia fupra didta, tanquam 
haeres pacifice et quiete abfque reclamatione et contradidtione qualibet 
haeredum fuorum carnalium, feu etiam aliorum quorumcumque, tali 
appofita conditione ex parte ipfius Magiftri Roberti, quod didtus magifter 
Gaufridus haeres praemiflorum inftitutus, utdidtum eft, pro eodem magiftro 
Roberto omnibus creditoribus fuis fatisfacere teneatur de omnibus debitis, 
in quibus nunc tenetur, vel ea quae tenebitur tempore mortis fuae. Voluit 
et praedidtus magifter Robertus quod de bonis praedidtis provideretur Joanni 
de Caftellario clerico fuo in burfa et hofpitio, ficut uni de pauperibus 
magiftris provideretur, five audiat logicam, five theologiam, donee domibus 
fibi providerit de beneficio competent!. De bonis autem fuis mobilibus per 
alios ordinavit, ut dicebat. Haec itaque omnia voluit praedidtus magifter 
Robertus rata efle, et firma, nifi eum in vita fua contingeret de iis aliter 
©rdinare. In cujus rei teftimonium praefentes litteras figillo curi^ parifienfis 
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una cum figillo Ipfius magiflri Roberti fecimus figillari. Actum ann. Doin. 
1270 in die famfti Michaslis.’ 

‘ Univerfis praefentes litteras infpeft. magifter Gaufridus de Barro 
decanus parifienfis aeternam in Dom. falutemu Noveritis quod nos omnia 
bona, quorum vir venerabilis bonae memoriae magifter Robertus de 
Sorbonio, eanonicus parifienfis fuum conftituit nos haeredem, pietatis 
intuitu in puram et perpetuam eleemofynam donamus donatione inter vivos 
congregationi pauperum magiftrorum, feu ipfis pauperibus magiftris Parift 
in theologica facultate ftudentibus, quorum diu provifor extitit magifter 
ante di£tus, ex nunc dominium et proprietatem didtorum bonorum cum 
eorum pertinentiis, feu appendiciis, cum omni jure quod in praemiflis 
omnibus et fingulis qualicunque ratione habemus, feu habere poflumus, in 
ipfos Pauperes magiftros transferendo, hac conditione appofita, quod didti 
magiftri et eorum congregatio et provifor eorum nomine di£tae congregations, 
et ipforum magiftrorum, et pro ipfis teneantur fatisfacere omnibus creditoribus 
ditfti magiftri Roberti, et omnibus debitis, in quibus di£tus magifter Robertus 
tenebatur tempore mortis fuas, et ad omnia onera in quibus tenemur vel 
teneri poflumus oceafione haertditatis prcedi6tae. In cujus rei teftimonium 
figillum noftrum praefentibus duximus apponendum anno Domini 1274,, 
menfe Novembri.’ 

Robert de Sorbonne was a fubfcribing witnefe to the will of Gerard 
d’Abbeville, doctor of divinity and archdeacon of Ponthieu in the year 
1271, as is noticed in the hiftocy ©f the feven ecclefiaftical orders of the 
church of Abbeville, page 206* 

(ix) Et perHons confeiL ‘ Parler confeil et confeiller,’ in this inftancei, 
means to converge fecretly, and is a mode of expreflion made ufe of by 
Villehardouin in like manner. A manufcript romance, called * The 
Do£trinal,’ fays, 

‘ Certe j’ay grant merveilie d’une caitivc gent, 

Qui blafment les preudommes a confeil coiement.* 

The French exprefs themfelves in this manner, fimilar to feme latin 
authors of the middlfi age who ufe the word corifilim r which fignifies to 
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pradlife a fecret cohfpiracy againft any one. ‘ Lex Saxon, tit. 3. § 1. qui 
in regnum, vel regetn Francorum, vel in filios ejus de morte confiliatus fuerit,. 
capite puniatur. Confiliari contra animam Regis, in leg. Longob. lib. 1. 
tit. 1. § I. Annales-Franc. etChron. Reicherfperg. an. 788. Comprobatus 
eft ad avaros fe poftea tranftoljfle, et in vitam fidelium regis confiliafle.’ 

(x) Chofteili or Catel, Cateux: 4 Catallqm/ in latin authors, fignifies 
chattels. See the gloffaries of Spelman, of Watfius, of Voffius, of 
Ragueau, &c. 

(xi) Thibaud Ms fan , rather his fon-in-law; that is to fay, Thibaud II. 
king of Navarre, who had married Ifabella daughter of St Louis. 

(xii) 4 faithful executor. The office of executors of wills confifts 
particularly in difeharging pious legacies, and in the diftribution of the 
alms of the teftators; for which reafon they are called Eleemofynarii 
in the capitularies of Charles the bald, tit, £3. § 12. and elfewhere. 
Eleemofynatores, in an ancient charter reported by M. Perard in his 
memoirs of Burgundy. Erogatores, in the laws of the Lombards, 1. 2. 
tit. 20. § 5. and Eiragotorii, in Synodo Pentagon, cap. 14. Balde ad, 
I. nulli c. de epif. et cleric, ufes this laft word for teffamentory executors* 
which feems to have been taken from the lawyers of the middle ages, who 
mention thofe that diftribjited food to the foldiery, whom the Law, 16 cod, 
de Caftrenfi pecul. lib. 12. calls ‘ Erogatores militaris anonasof whom 
St Gregory fpeaks, lib. 7. ind. 2. epift. 77. and 130. Caffiodorus likewife 
notices them in lib. 12. epift. 11. In the gr?ek and latin gloflaiy, .alohxfy, 
Erogo, expendo. Elfewhere, d£oh*r(*os r Erogatio, diffributio. 

Browerus, lib. 2. Antiq. fuld. cap. lO. remarks, that there was in the 
monafterks an officer called ‘ Teftamentarius, penes quem fuit dilpofitip 
piorum legatorum, feu ab exteris ea, feu a domefticis proficHcerentur, velut 
hac in re fidelium teftamenta exequerentur.’ The fame perfon is commonly 
called Eleemofynarius, whofe function is deferibed by Lanfrancus in decreto 
pro ord. S. Benedic. cap. 8. § 3. and Uldalricus, lib., 3. confuet. Cl qniar. 
cap. 24. 
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The lord de Joinville is laughing at thofe who, haring committed; 
atrocious a£ts of plunder during their lives, imagine they may acquit; 
themfelves before God by giving alms to fbme monafteries or churches. 
‘ Non probatur largitas, fi quod alteri largitur, alteri extorqueat, fi injufte; 
quaerat, et jufte difpenfandum putet,’ as St Ambrofe writes, L 1. de offic.. 
c. 30. St Peter Chryfologos, in his fifty-fourth fermon, fays, ‘ Audeo 
dicere, qui de fraude Deo offert, cumulat crimina, non. emundat: quia; 
Deus in tali munere exuvias ftiorum pauperum, non mifericordias intuetur.. 
Sine caufa Deo plorat, quern jufte caufa pauperis ploraverit Deo*’ 

(xm) The earl of Briitany. John- F. of the name, and who is noticed' 
in feveral parts of this hiftory. He died the 8th of October 1286, and was 
father to John II. duke of Brittany, deceafed in the year 1305. It is. 
apparent from this, that the lord de Joinville wrote his hiftory, or at leaft 
augmented or corrected ft, at different times ; for in this part he fays, that 
John II. was ftill alive, and elfewhere he fpeaks of Guy de Dampierre*. 
earl of Flanders, and of his death which happened at Compiegne in this* 
fame year 1305.. 

(xiv) ' Bondmen. There was a noble family in Champagne which 
bore the furname of Sorbonne, a place of which that family pofleffed. the. 
lordftiip, and from whence it is maintained that Robert de. Sorbonne was 
defcended, becaufe he was furnamed de Sorbonne, according to the.cultom 
of thofe times. 

(xv) Fin camelin is what we call 1 camFet, a fort of fluff made from the 
hair of camels. In the accounts of Stephen de la. Fontaine, filverfimth.to 
the king, in L351, is this article, ‘ Pour fourrer une cote hardie de camelin; 
de Chafteau-landon.’ The camelet of Amiens is elfewhere mentioned: fee 
les Origenes de la langue Franyaife de M. Menage. 

(xvi) His furcoat. A fort of drefs, or robe, common to men and 
women. In the accounts quoted in the preceding note is an article, ‘ For 
three pieces and a half of fine velvet in grain, given to the aforefaid. 
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Euftache, to make a furcoat, a drefs mantle, and a hat lined with ermines- 
for the king, againft the feaft of the ftar, &c. For the faid furcoat, a for 
lining of three hundred and forty fix ermines, for the fleeves and wriftbands, 
fixty ; for the frock three hundred and thirty-fix,’ &c. 

Philippes Moufkes, in his life of Charlemagne : 

‘ A tousjors en ivier fi ot 
A mances un nouviel furcot, 

Fourre de vair et de goupis *, 

Pour garder fon cors et fon pis -j%V 

Fn the romance of the faid knight. 

‘ Ains qu’on vift laube crever,, 

A le court vint devant difner,, 

Son furcot ala defpouiller.’ 

Ifaacus Pontanus, in the defcription of Denmark, page SOI, remarks, 
that among the Danes the word Jerk fignifies a woman’s drefs. It may be 
that the French have borrowed this term from the Normans* who frequently 
ravaged France ; but it is more probable that this drefs was fo called from 
being worn over the coat. This name was afterwards given to the robes of 
the men. However that may be, I believe it was this fort of drefs that 
Reginon heard fpoken of in the year 753. ‘ Et vidi ante altare D. Petr urn- 

et magiftrum gentium D. Paulum, ettota mente illos recognovi de illorusn 
furcariis.’ This laft word I liippofe ought to be Jurcotiis. 

(xvii). Gar,bun. In Italian Garbino . A wind called by failors fouth 
weft- 

(xvirr) Sacrament. GeofFry de Beaulieu, ch. 29. writes that the king. 
Saint Louis, being obliged to embark to return to France from the holy 
land: ‘ Ex. devotione fua fecit poni in navi corpus Domini J.. C. pro 
eommunicandis infirmis, ac pro fe ipfo et fuis, quando fibi expediens 
videretur, et quia alii peregrini quantumcumque magni hoc facere non 
folebant obtinuit fuper hoc a Domino legato licentiam fpeeialem. Hunc: 
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autem facrum Thefaurum in loco navis digniffirno et convenientiffimo fecit 
poni, et pretiofum tabernacuium ibi eregi, paniique fericis, et aureis 
'operiri,' &c. 

Our author hereafter notices the fame thing refpedfcing the holy 
facrament, which was -difplayed in the fhip of St Louis- It is, however, 
certain, that before this period the pious, when they embarked on the feas, 
were accuftomed to carry with them the holy eucharift. St Ambrofe in 
lib. de obitu Satyri fratris, fays,— 4 Qui priufqjaam perfedtioribus eflet 
initiatus mifteriis in naufragio conftitutus cum ea qua veheretur navis, 
fcopulofo illifa vado, et urgentibus bine, atque inde fludlibus folveretur, non 
mortem metuens, fed ne vacuus mifterii exiret e vita, quos initiatos efle 
cognoverat, ab his divinum illud fidelium facramentum popofeit, non ut 
curiofis oculos inferret arcanis, fed ut fide fuae comfequeretur auxilio.’ Saint 
Gregory teftifies the fame thing, 1, 3. dial. c. 36. And Matthew Paris, in 
the year 1247, writes, that a cardinal-legate of the pope in England, ‘ Cum 
navem afienfurus eflet, juflit cuidam fratri de ordine praadicatorum in ipfa 
miflam celebrare, quod et fadtum eft, non fine muifcorum, qui hoc non 
prseviderant, admiratione.’ 

(six) William, who has left behind him feveral works, and under 
whom the queftion of plurality of benefices was agitated. 

(xx) The holy king related to me. Giovanni Villani, 1. 6. ch. 7. 
attributes this hiftory to St Louis himfelf, and not to the count de 
Montfort. 

(xxi) With a Jharp-edged fword. It was the maxim of thofe days that 
heretics fhould be exterminated by fire and fword. We frequently read of 
heretics being burnt alive, efpecially in the reign of St Louis, who carried 
on an incelTant war againft the Albigeois. See what two learned Greeks 
of that age have written on the fubjedt, Nicolaus Almannus in not. ad 
Procopii Hift. Arcanam. pp. 55, 56. 1. edit, et Leo Allatius, lib. 2. de 
Concord. Utriufque Eccl. cap. 13. n. 2. But Agathius, in lib. 1. of his 
Jiiftory, holds errors.in religious matters pardonable; ‘ forafmuch,’ fays 
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he, * as thofe who embrace thefe erroneous and heretical opinions 
commonly do fo from the firm belief which they have of their truth/ 
Theodore Balfamon, on the Nomocanon of Photius, tit. 9. ch. 25. fays, 
that he cannot conceive how the council held at Conftantinople, under the 
patriarchate of Michael Oxiftus, could have condemned to the flames the 
Bogomiles, who were heretics of thofe times, fince at that period there did 
not exift any canon of the church which decreed the punifhment of death 
againft heretics. Several learned perfons have therefore endeavoured to 
prove, by folid reafoning, that heretics ought to be reclaimed by gentle 
means inftead of rigorous ones. 

See the preface of Thuanus to his hiftory, and the treatife printed at 
Magdebourg in the year 1554, entitled, ‘ De haereticis, et an fint perfequexldi, 
et quomodo cum eis agendum fit, do6torum virorum fententiae/ 

(xxii) The lord of Neelies , Simon fon of Raoul de Clermont, lord off 
Ailly and of Gertrude, lady and heirefs of Neelle. He was regent of the 
kingdom of France during the fecond expedition of Saint Louis to the 
holy land. See the hiftory of the houfe of Bethune, p. 274. Du Tillet, 
la Morliere, &c. 

(xxm) The good lord of Soijons . John, the fecond of the name, 
furnamed le Begue, fon to Raoul de Neelle, count of Soiflbns, by Jolande 
de Joinville, his fecond wife and confequently coufin-german to our lord de 
Joinville, as he thus ftyles him fome pages hence. 

(xxv) Peter de Fontaines. He is named in feveral judgments and 
aflemblies given and held during the reign of St Louis, among the judges 
of parliament, in the memoirs of du Tillet and de Miraumont. He was 
the author of the book intitled, * Li Livres de la Reigne,’ which treats of 
the forms of law, and is often cited by Fauchet, Pithou, Chopin, la Croix 
du Maine and others. The manufcript that is preferred in the hotel de 
ville d’Amiens has for title, ‘ Le Cordell que Pierres de Fontaines donna 
a fon Ami/ 
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(xxvi) Gejfroy de VUlette. This lord was bailiff of Tours in the year 
1261, as we learn from a lift of the bailiffs of France at Candlemas in that 
year, and which is in the chambredes comptes at Paris, wherein he is thus 
ftyled, ‘ Gaufridus de Villetta, caftellanus Turonenfis, cuftos balliviae 
Turonenfis.’ He again appears with the fame title the following year, in 
an account made up-to Afcenfion-day. In another of the year 1268, he is 
mentioned as having been fent ambaflador to the republic of Venice: 
Compotus dominorum Gaufridi de Villeta, et Joannis de Soifiaco militum 
pro via Venitiae.’ Gautier -de Villette, knight, ftyles himfelf Bailiff of 
Tours in the year 12.71. 

, (xxvn) All the prelates of France. This aflembly of the prelates of 
France was induced, according to the lord de Joinville, to remonftrate with 
the king on the contempt in which the heretics, that is to fay, the Albigeois, 
held the excommunications of the bifhops, and to requeft that they fhould 
be compelled to undergo abfolution and return by this means to an union 
with the church under the penalty of feizure and confileation of their goods, 
imploring to .effectuate this, the aid and fupport of the royal authority. 

This aflembly muft have been held between the year 1247, when Guy de 
Mello, bifhop of Auxerre, the prefident of the meeting, took poffeflion of 
the epifcopal throne, and the year 1270, which was the year of his death. 
Thus we cannot refer to this aflembly the ordinance of St Louis, which he 
ifliaed on the fame fubjeCl in the year 1228, and which is to be found in the 
regifter of the Trefor des Ghartes, Nos. 10. 26 & 27 from which I fhould 
be inclined to believe, that the bifhops only required in this aflemby that this 
^ordinance fhould be put into execution. 

■ ‘ Ludovicus, Dei gratia francorum rex, univerfis civibus Narbonenfibus 
et aliis fidelibus fuis per Narbonenfem dicecefim conftitutis; falutem et 
dileCtionem. Cupientes inprimis aetatis, et regni noftri primordiis illi fervire 
a quo regnum recognofcimus, et id quod fumus, defideramus, ad honorem 
ipfius, qui nobis culmen dedit honoris, quod ecclefiae Dei, quae in partibus 
veftris longo tempore fuit affli&a, et tribulationibus innumeris concuflata, in 
jnoftro Dominio honoretur, et feliciter guberaetur. Unde de magnorum et 
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rpradentum confilio ftatuimus, quod ecclefiae et viri ecclefiaftici ia terns 
iconftituti praedidtus, libertatibus, et immunitatibus utantar, quibus utitur 
•ecclefia Gallica^, et eis plene gaudeant, fecundum confuetudinem ecclefiae 
memoratae. Et quia haeretici longo tempore virus fuum in veftris partibus 
effuderunt, ecclefiam matrem noftram multipliciter maculantes, ad ipforum 
■extirpationem ftatuimus quod haeretici, qui a fide catholica deviant, 
quocumque nomine cenfeantur poftquam fuerint de haerefi per epifcopum 
loci, vel per aliam ecclefiafticum perfonam, quae poteftatem habeat, 
■condemnati, indilate animadverfione debita puniantur. Ordinantes etiam, 
et firmiter decernentes, nequis haereticos receptare, vel defenfare quomodolibet, 
aut ipfis favere, aut credere quoquomodo praefumat. Et fi aliquis contra 
praedidta facere praefumpferit, nec ad teftimonium, nec ad honorem 
aliquem, de coetero admittatur, nec poffit facere teftamentum, nec 
fiicceflionem alicujus haereditatis habere, omnia bona ipfius, mobilia et 
immobilia, quod fint ipfo facto publicata decernimus, ad ipfum, vel ad 
pofteritatem ipfius, ulterius nullatenus reverfura. Statuimus etiam, et 
mandamus, ut barones terrae, et baillivi noftri, et alii fubditi noftri praefentes 
et futuri, folliciti fint et intenti, terram purgare haereticis, et haeretica 
foeditate. Et praecipientes quod praedidti diligenter ipfos inveftigare 
ftudeant, et fideliter invenire: et cum eos invenerint, praefentent fine morae 
difpendio perfonis ecclefiafticis fupra memoratis, ut eis praefentibus de errore 
et haerefi condemnatis, omni odio, prece, pretio, timore, gratia, et amore 
poftpofitis, de ipfis feftinate faciant quod debebunt. Verum quia honorandi 
funt, et muneribus provocandi, qui ad inveniendum et capiendum haereticos 
follicite diligentiam fuam exercent: ftatuimus, volumus, et mandamus, ut 
baillivi noftri, in quorum bailliviis capti fuerint haeretici, pro quolibet 
haeretico, poftquam fuerit de haerefi condemnatus, ufque ad biennium 
folvant duas Marchas argenti integre capienti, poft biennium autem unam. 
Hanc quia ruptari folent devaftare ac demoliri terram praeditftam; et 
quietem ecclefiae et ecclefiafticorum virorum turbare, ftatuimus ut omnino 
ruptariis ipfis expulfis, pax perpetuo fervetur in terra, ad quam fervandam 
dent omnes operam efficacem. Ad haec quia claves ecclefiae confueverant 
in terra ilia contemni, ftatuimus ut excommunicati vitentur fecundum 
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eanonicas fandliones. Et fi aliqui per annum contumaces extrtetint, ex 
tunc temporaliter compellantur redire ad ecclefiafticam unitatem, ut quos 
a malo non retrahit timor Dei, faltem- poena temporalis compellat. Unde 
praecipimus quod baillivi noftri omnia bona talium excommunieatorum 
mobilia et immobilia poft annum capiant, nec eis aliquo mode ea reftituant, 
donee prasdidti abfoluti fuerint, et ecclefias fatisfecerint, nec tunc etiam, nifi 
de noftro fpeeiali mandato. Decimae fane quibus fuit ecclefia long© tempore 
per malitiam inhabitantium defraudata, ftatuimus et ordinamus quod 
reftituantur ecclefiis, et amplius laid decimas non detineant, fed eas ecclefiis 
I'ibere habere permittant. Hasc ftatuta inviolabiliter obfervari jubemus, 
mandantes quod barones, et vaifali, et bonae villae jurent ifta fervare, baillivis. 
noftris ad hoc executoribus deputatis, qui infra menfem, poftquam fuerint 
in bailliviis conftifcuti, publice, et in loco publico, et die folemni, jurent quod- 
haec fervabunt, et facient ab omnibus bona fide fervari: quod fi non fecerint, 
poenam bonorum omnium et corporis, poterunt formidare. Noveritis etiam 
quod ifta ftatuta fic volumus obfervari, quod etiam quando frater nofter 
terram ipfam tenebit, jurabit fe base obfervare, et quod faciet a fuis fidelibus- 
obfervari. Ut autem hsic ftatuta firraa et inconcufla permaneant, ea figilli 
noftri munimine fecimus communiri.. A6tum Parifiis anno gratis 
Mccxxviii. menfe Aprili.’ 

In other manufcripts, the date is of the following year; 

The king St Louis publiftied another edfefc in explanation of the; 
preceding one, dated au bois de Vincennes, in the month of April 1259;. 
Upon feme difficulties which the inquifetors had met with in the fenefchalftiips 
of Carcafibnne and Beaucaire, king Philip the hardy, in like manner, iffued 
another in explanation of thefe two edicts dated Paris, Wednefday the eve 
of the feaft of St Andrew the apoftle.. 

The chronicle of the abbots of Caftres, which has lately been given to 
the public by the reverend father Dom Luc d’Achery, reports in the 7th. 
volume of his Specilegium fome verfes which ihow that the bifhops and 
other ecclefiaftics forced by imprifcnment fuch as were excommunicated 
to refort to abfolution; but as temporal punifhraents concerned, the lecular 
arm, the royal judges always oppofed this mode of puuifhment, and 
maintained that it belonged to their foie jurifdfetion. The veri'es alluded 
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to are in the eulogium of Godfrey de Muret, abbot of Cadres, who lived 
about the year 1110, page 342. 

* Adftri£li Satan as qui hint anathematae diro, 

Noluntque abfolvi, reftituique Deo : 

Poft annum hos Praeful voluit compellere duro 
Carcere, lie artans corpus, et una animam. 

Vincula ferre duo populo renuente, querela 
Nafcitur hinc ingens inter utrumque forum.’ 

(xxviii) Guy d'Aufeure. This Guy bifhop of Auxerre, brother to 
Dreux de Melo, lord of Loches and of Chatillon-fur-Indre, was probably 
chofen by the clergy as their fpokefman on account of his eloquence and 
his being well verted in public bufmefs. This is the eulogium given to 
him by pope Clement IV. in his 99th epiftle. ‘ Dedit tibi Dominus 
fpiritum fapientke, et linguam contulit eruditam, et fenfum tuum infuper 
multi jam temporis experienha folidavit, ita ut nihil tibi defit in ulla 
gratia.’ 


(xxix) The peace which he concluded with the king of England. The 
preliminaries of this peace were fettled at London on the Monday after 
St Valentine’s day in the year 1258, between Guy dean of St Martin’s 
church in Tours, Odo treafurer of the church of Bayeux, and fir Richard 
de Menou the king of France’s knight, as commiflioners from the faid king 
on the one part, and Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eflex, 
conftable of England, and William de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle, 
commiflioners from the king of England on the other part This 
preliminary treaty is now to be feen in the Trefor des Chartes du Roi, 
with the feals of thefe two earls attached to it. It is fimilar to the one 
which Claude Menard has given in his Obfervations, both in terms and 
fubftance, excepting that it is drawn up as a plan on which the definitive 
treaty of peace was afterward formed. 

The arms of William de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle, (whole family was 
originally from Normandy, where the lordfhip of Fors is fituated) reprefented 
on his feal, have a crofs pattee of Vair, which proves an error made by Ralph 
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Brook, and Vincent, Rouge Croix, his corrector, in the Cohesions which- 
they have made of the arms of the englifh dukes and earls, wherein, they 
have given this earl ‘ un ecu d’argent au chef de gueules.’ 

They have been again miftaken, in giving to the two Stephens earls of 
Albemarle, of the houfe of Blois or of Champagne, the crofs pattee de Vair, 
which are the arms of de Fortibus. The arms of Stephen, firft of the name, 
being an efcutcheon plain, with a bordure compone, as Andrew du Chefne 
has noticed in refpedt to the feal of this earl, in his genealogical hiftory of the; 
houfe of Bethune, page 152. 

(xxx) Reginald de Troie. Should be de Trie. The countefs of 
Boulogne, of whom our author is fpeaking, was Matilda,- only daughter 
and heirefs of Reginald count de Dammartin by Ide countefs of Boulogne. 
She was twice married; firft to Philip of France, furnamed Hurepel, fon 
to Philip Auguftus by Agnes de Meranie. From this union was born Jane, 
an only daughter, who was married to Gaucher de Chatillon,, lord de Saint 
Agnan, and died childlefs. The countefs. Matilda married, fecondly, 
Alfonfo, afterward king of Portugal, who in like manner died without 
pofterity in the year 1258, and not in 1260, as M. Juftel has advanced.. 
After his deceafe, there were many difputes relative to the fucceffion, which 
are fully difeufled in the hiftory of the houfe of CMtillon, book 3. ch. 8. 

The county of Dammartin fell to the family of Trie, as being the neareft: 
heirs on the fide from whence that eftate came; for Alberic. II. count de 
Dammartin, left, among other children, Reginald count de Dammartin and 
de Boulogne, father to the countefs Matilda, and another daughter called 
Alicia, who married John lord of Trie and of de Maucy, from which union 
fprung Matthew, Reginald, Enguerrand. and Bertrand, de Trie.' Matthew, 
according to Andrew du Chefne, in his hiftory of the houfe of Dreux, 1. 1. 
eh. 4-. fueceeded his coufin Maude, daughter of Reginald, in the county of 
Dammartin. But the lord de Joinville fays expreffly in this part, that he 
who immediately fueceeded Maude in this county was Reginald de Trie. 

This alio is conformable to what I have read in an accpuntof the bailiffs, 
of France and of Normandy made up to Candlemas in the year 1268,. 
wherein Girard de Cheurefis, bailiff of Senlis, renders an account ta the 
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exchequer of the counts of Paris, at the chapter of Clermont, ‘ de rachato 
Efcaetae comitilfe Boloniae redditae de novo per dom. regem comiti de 
Domnomartino.’ So that the efcheat of the fucceffion of Maude not 
having been reftored by the king before the years 1266 or 1267, it follows 
that Maude, who died before that period without leaving pofterity, did not 
enjoy it, but her brother Reginald, who thenceforward (tiled himfelf count 
de Dammartin, as may be feen in the juftificatory proofs of the hiftory of 
the houfe of Chatillon, page 84. 

(xxxi) Under the king’s feal. It is not eafy to guefs why the family of 
Trie fhould have obtained letters patent from St Louis for the feeurity of 
the fucceffion of Maude, fince they were her legitimate heirs. The county 
of Dammartin, with other lord (hips belonging to Reginald, father to 
Maude, were-confiscated on account of rebellion, but they were all reftored 
to his daughter, in confideration of her marriage with Philip of France, 
who acknowledges by letters, dated from Melun in the month of February 
1223, (which are inferted in the 31ft regifter of the Trefor des Chartes, 
fol. 75.) that the king, Louis VIII, his brother, had given him in exchange 
for the lands of Conftantin, the county of Clermont, and ‘ quarterium 
Domni-Martini, in feodis, bofcis, et planis,’ which the king, Philip, his- 
father, ‘ a reclis eorum haeredibus comparaverit.’ By other letters, of the 
month of January 1233, Matilda, countefs of Boulogne, declares ihe does 
homage to the king for the county of Boulogne, which had devolved to her 
as heirefs to her mother; and then (he adds, ‘ Item feci eidem Domino meo 
regi homagium ligium contra omnes homines et feminas qui poftunt vivere 
et mori, de haereditati quam pater meus Renaldus quondam comes Bolonicae 
habuit apud Domnum-Martinum, tanquam de haereditate ex parte patris 
mei.’ Whence it refults that the county of Dammartin. had.been, reftored 
to the heirs of Reginald, without any charge or condition; and the difficulty 
ftill remains why the lands of Maude were feized by the king, and for what, 
purpofe thefe letters were obtained. This happened before the death of. 
Maude,, fince the lord, de Joinville declares that the feal on thefe letters was* 
that St Louis made ufe of before his expedition to the holy land, that is to* 
lay in the year 1248, and the countefs did not die.before 1258.. 
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(xxxn) Le ckanlel or chtnteau , was that fide of the feal on which the 
footftool of the king was. Philippes Moufkes, in the life of Robert, king 
of France, fays, 

* La lance et I’efcu en eantiel 

That is to fey on the fide fhields and bucklers were commonly worn, namely 
on the left fide. The romance of Guarin ufes other terms : 

* Au col ly pendant un efcu de cartier.’ 

And elfewhere, 

* Quant cop ly -donne fur l’efcu de cartier.’ 

(xxxiii) John Sarazin. This John Sarrazin is ftiled chamberlain to 
the king in a title of the year 1266, in the proofs to the hiftory of the houfe 
of Guines, page 379, and in another of the year 1269, in the proofs to the 
hiftory of the houfe of Vergy, p. 172, and likewife in another of the year 
1270, in the trefor des chartes du roi, ^laiette obligations, iil tit. 5. 

It was in this quality that the king, St Louis, fent for him, to compare 
the feal, that had been affixed to the letters of Reginald de Trie, with that 
of other letters which he had fealed, becaufe the great chamberlain, or, in 
his abfence, the firft chamberlain, had the care of the king’s privy leal, and 
fealed with it the letters of his fbvereign, as I have lhewn in my obfervations 
on the hiftory of Villehardouin. This perfuades me that thefe letters were 
not letters patent, which are ufually fealed with the great feal, the keeping 
of which belonged to the chancellor. 

John Sarrazin was dead in the year 1275, as I learn from another title 
in the trefor des chartes, in which his widow is called Agnes, Laiette, Pierre 
la Brofie, tit. 159. I believe that the family of Saracino, in the kingdom 
of Naples, owes its extra6lion and origin to France, whence it palled to that 
kingdom with king Charles I. Ammirato mentions it in the genealogies of 
the CarafFa, ,the Campanile and the Tufo families. 



OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


THE SECOND PART 


OP THE 

MEMOIRS OF THE LO-RB BE JOIMTIEEEL 


(i) Was born. St Louis came into this world on die feftivaf of Saint 
Mark, the 25th of April, in the year 1215, at Poifly, where is ftill to be 
feen, in the chapel called by the name of St Louis, in the cathedral church*, 
a large vafe of free ftone, elevated on a high pedeftal, which is faid to be the 
font wherein St Louis was baptifed. 

(n) The black croffes. Durantus, in rational! divinor; offic. lib. 
cap. 102. remarks, that this proceffion, which is annually made on the 
feaft of St Mark, and which the whole church acknowledges, under the 
name of Litania major, was inftituted' by pope Gregory the great, for 
reafons mentioned in his life, written by Johannes Diaconus, and the authors 
who have treated of the divine offices, is now known under the name of the 
Black Crofles, from the altars and croffes being that day covered with 
black, in remembrance of the great mortality which happened at Rome in 
confequence of the plague, and which caufed this great; pope to inftitute public 
prayers. ‘ Litania haec dicitur Gregoriana, vel Romana. Voeatur etiam. 
cruces nigras, qooniam in fignum mceroris ex tanta hominum ftrage*. et in* 
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Lignum poenitentiae, homines nigris veftibus induebantur, et cruces et altaria 
nigris velabantur.’ 

This agrees with what St Gregory himfelf writes, in his epiftle to the 
bifhop of Ravenna, when he calls this proceflion, * Tempus cineris et 
>ciliciiand with the remark which the author of the Micrologue, ch. 57. 
makes on this fubjedt, faying, that the holy fathers had ordered that for this 
reafon the proceflion fhould be made ‘ non equitando, non veftibus pretiofis 
-ntendo, fed in cenere et cilicio.’ 

With regard to what the lord de Joinville fays, that in certain places 
this proceflion was called the Black Crofles, it is only the mode of expreflion 
of thofe times, when all forts of proceflions were called Crofles. Thus in 
Wolfard, in the 3d book of his hiftory of the miracles of St Wauburge, 
ch 2. n. 11. rogation-week is called ‘ Hebdomada crucium,’ and further on, 
* Accidit ut eo tempore quo per univerfum mundum cruces in rogationibus 
folemniter fieri folent,’ &c. 

John Robert, in his commentaries on the life of St Hubert, obferves, 
chap. 4. that at the prefent dayjn the Luxembourg, all proceflions are 
called Crofles, and thofe which are confined to the boundaries of different 
parilhes ‘ Croix banales.’ 

(hi) He teas crowned ,—on the firft day of December 1226, by the 
hands of the bifhop of Soiflbns, the archbifhoprick of Rheims being then 
vacant, William Guiart lings* 

‘ Receut Saint Loys la couronne 
Des mains de l’evefque de Seflons, 

Car fe le voir n’entreleflons, 

Parquoy foions empoefchie, 

De Rains vacoit rarchevefchie.’ 

Philippes Moufkes fays, that he was crowned by the archbifhop of Sens, 
and defcribes at great length the whole of the ceremony, naming all thofe 
who aflifted at it. See Nangis, Albericus, &c. 

I found in an old roll in the chamber of accounts at Paris a ftate of the 
expenfes of this coronation* entitled* ‘ Expenffe pro Coronatione Regum*’ 
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in theFe'terms: * Expenfes incurred for the coronation of the king faint 
Louis, in the month of November 1226.* 

Bread, - 896 livres. 

Bread .for the king, pies, and making, 38 
Wine, - - - 99 i 

Kitchen expenfes, - - 1356 4 fols 

Wax and fruit, - - - 138 

The king’s chamber, - - 914 10 

The queen’s expenfes, - - 320 

Wages and deliveries for the king’s 
houfehold, and for the king when 
beyond fea. - - 40Q 

Sum total, 5053 14 

(iv) The count of Brittany , Pierre deDreux, furnamed Mau.clerc, who 
had withdrawn himfelf from the king’s homage, as is apparent from the 
following deed: 

* Univerfis praefentes litteras infpedturis. P. Dux Britanniae Comes 
Richmond Sal. Noveritis quod nos mittimus regi Franciae per T. 
templarium latorem praefentium has praefentes litteras. Rex adjornaverat 
comitem Britanniae ad dominicam poft natale apud Meledunum, eui diei 
ipfe dominus rex noluit interefle. Comes illuc mifit, et regi mandavit, 
quod terminus quern ei pofuerat, non erat competens, quia non erat de 
quadraginta diebus, et propter hoc requifivit alium terminum competentem 
ab illis qui erant loco regis ibidem ad faciendum quod debent, et propter hoc 
comes fecit fcribi omnes queremonias fuas et injurias,' quas rex et mater fua 
et fui ei fecerant, et fcriptum illud fuper queremoniis traditum fuit illis* qui 
erant loco regis. Quod fcriptum ficut fadtum fuit intelligi comiti, noluit 
regina quod oftenderetur baronibus et probis hominibus Franciae, imo 
aliter eis fecit intelligi voluntatem fuam; comes nunquam potuit habere 
emendationem de injuriis, et malis fibi fadtis per regem et fuos. Nifi hoc 
quod ipfe rex fecit defaifiri eundem comitem de eo quod ab ipfo tenebat in 
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Aiidegavia, unde erat homo fuus, et caftrum fuum de Belifmo, quod fimiliter 
ab ipfo tenebat, obfedit, et terram fuam fecit deftrui, et homines fuos fecit 
interfici. 

* Haec mala cum aliis malis fecit ei rex fine defe&u juris quern comes 
feciflet, et fine eo quod nunquam fuifiet adjornatus per regem, nec ante, nec 
poll, nifi ad di&um diem propter has injurias, et propter alias de quibus 
comes non potuit habere emendationem, mandat ipfe comes regi quod fe 
non tenet plus pro homine fuo, imo ab homagio fuo recedit, et in hoc receflu 
intelligit comes diffidationem. A£tum anno gratiae, 1229, die Dominica in 
O&avis B. Hilarii.’ 

See d’Argentre, Fauchet, 1. 2. des Poetes Framjois, ch. 13. &c. 

(v) Here comes king Richard. Raoul de Coggefhall, whofe manufcript 
is in the library of St Vidtor at Paris, Matthew Paris, John Brompton and 
other englilh hiftorians of the year 1172; Jacques de Vitry, 1. 1. ch. 99- 
Sanudo, 1. 3. part 11. ch. 1. le Moine de Saint Marian d’Auxerre, and 
others, fpeak moft amply of the great adlions and deeds of arms of king 
Richard I. in the holy land: but they have all omitted this circumftance; 
mentioned by the lord de Joinville, who has taken it, as he fays himfelf,. 
from the hiftory of the holy wars written in the vulgar tongue, which 
I have read in manufcript, and which relates the fame thing in thefe terms r 
* From whence it happened, &c. king Richard was fo feared in the country 
that whenever a feracen mother perceived her children crying, fhe faid to> 
them, ‘ Do not make a noife, for here is king Richard L’ and he was fo 
dreaded that the children gave over crying inftantly.’ 

Matthew of Weftminfter relates that in the year 1240, when Richard: 
earl of Cornwall arrived in the holy land, the Saracens, * Caeperunt nimis 
pruSentiam et potentiam comitis formidare, turn quia hoc nomen Richardus* 
adhuc Saracenis inimicum ipfum intitulavit, turn quia auro et argento 
abundavit,’ &c. 

We may refer the following verfes, which were made on king Richard* 
to the great opinion the Saracens had of his valour: 

‘ Si recolis pro rege, fecit joppe tua, quam tot 
Millibus oppofitus folus defendit, et Aeon,. 
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Quam virtute tua tibi reddidit, et crucis holies, 

Quos vivus omnes fie terruit, ut timeatur 
Mortuus, ipfe fuit Tub quo tua tuta fuerunt.* 

(vi) Gave him to wife. See Jacques de Vitry, Matthew- Paris, &c. 

(vn) Married fir Ayrart de Briennc. Henry II. count of Champagne, 
left by Ifabella queen of Jerufalem, at that time widow of Conrad de 
Montferrat, two daughters; Alicia, married to Hugh I. king of Cyprus, 
and Philippa, who efpoufed, in the year 1204, Airard de Brienne, lord of 
Rameru, who for fome time contefted the county of Champagne againft 
Thibault V. brother to Henry. The hiftory of this difpute is related at 
length by Du Tillet, Vignier in his hiftory of the houfe of Luxembourg, 
Meffieurs de Sainte Marthe, Odoricus Raynald in his ecclefiaftical annals, 
and by others. 

(vin) From whom defcended a numerous progeny. See the lift of nobles 
who went on the expedition to the holy land, ch. 1. Vignier; du Chefne, 
in the hiftories of the families of Chatillon and of Bethune. 

(ix) The queen of Cyprus. Alicia, eldeft daughter of Henry count of 
Champagne by the queen of Jerufalem. 

(x) The daughter of Peter count of Brittany. Joland, who was afterward 
married to Hugh XI. count de la Marche et d’Angouleme. 

(xi) Geoffry de la Chapelle. He is ftiled Panetier de France, in a title of 
the year 1840, among the proofs to the hiftory of the houfe of Dreux, p. 258; 
and at the oath of allegiance of the burgefles of Paris, which they gave in 
the year 1251, on the Monday preceding the feaft of the nativity of Saint 
John, to queen Blanche, who was attended on this occafion by Philip, 
archbilhop of Bourges, John bifhop of Evreux, Stephen count of Sancerre, 
Geoffry lord of Meudon, doctor William of Sens, and by the dean of Saint 
Agnan d’Orleans. The following year he was prefent when the 



counfellors of the parliament of Paris gave judgment in favour of the priory 
of St Martin des Champs. 

See the hiftory of this priory, 1. 3. pp. 206,. 20$. 

(xii) The duke of Lorraine. Matthew II. of the name. See Atbericus- 
in the years 1229, 1230, and 1234, where this war with the count de 
Champagne is amply detailed., 

(xiii) Peace was made between them. This peace was concluded in the?- 
year 1234, of which the following, are the terms : 

4 Excellentiffimo et cariflimo domino fuo Ludovico* Dei- gratia 
Francorum regi A. eadem gratia R. Cypri falutem, et diiedtionem fibi 
fineeram. Excellentiae veftras fupplicamus, et vos requirimus, quatenas. 
fubfcriptis litteris veftrum apponi faciatis figillum. Ludovicus, Dei gratia 
Francorum rex: noverint univerfi praefentem paginam infpedturi, quod 
nobilis mulier Elipdis regina Cypri, in praefentia noftra conftituta, quittavit. 
cariffimo confanguineo et fideli noftro Theobaldo Campaniae et Briae comitL 
Palatino, omne jus quod habebat, vel dicebat fe habere in comitatibus 
Campaniae et Briae et pertinentiis eorundem, et de eodem jure fe deveftivit in 
manu noftra. Et nos ad petitionem didtae reginae inveftivimus de eodem 
jure diledtum et fidelem noftrum Archembaldum de. Borbonio nomine didti 
comitis, falvo hoc, quod ft didtus comes decederet fine haerede ab ipfo linea 
matrimoniali defcendente, fupra didta non obeffent didtae reginae, quia poffet 
petere didtos.comitatus, ficutpoteratante, nec propter, fuperfcripta jus fuum 
minueretur, vel, augmentaretur. Promifimus etiam quod quando aflifia 
duarum millium librarum terrae erunt fadtas didtae reginae, nos omnia ficut 
continentur in charta didtae reginae tradita, didto comiti faciemus fcriba, et 
figillari, et tradi didto comiti et iis omnibus fupra didtis et figillatis, et didto 
comiti traditis prsfentes litterae nobis reddentur. Adtum anno gratias 
mccxxxiv, menfe Septembri.’ 

Henry king of Cyprus, fon to the queen Alicia, afterward furrendered 
all his rights to thefe counties of Champagne and Brie to John de Brienne, 
fon of Walter de Brienne, by Mary of Cyprus, his fitter, by deeds dated. 
Nxcofia, m the year 1247. 
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(xiv) Sold to the king. The following is a copy of the deed of fale 
* Ego Theobaldus, Campaniae et Brias comes Palatinus notum facio, &c; 
Quod ego cariflimo domino meo Ludovico regi Francorum illuftri vendidr 
pro xl. mill, librar. Turon. de quibus idem dominus rex mihi plene 
fatisfecit, feoda mea comitatus Carnotenfis cum pertinentiis fuis, comitatus 
Blefenfis cum pertinentiis fuis, comitatus Sacrocasfaris cum pertinentiis fuis* 
et vice comitatus Caftridunenfis cum pertinentiis fuis, et omnia jura quae in* 
praedidis habebam, tam in feodis, quam in domaniis ratione praedidorum 
feodorum eidem domino regi et haeredibus fuis habenda in perpetuum et 
tenenda, retento mihi eo quod habeo in comitatu Particenfi in feodis et 
domaniis quod movet de feodo Carnotenfi, et quod comes Carnotenfis debet 
de domino rege tenere. In cujus rei teftimonium praefentes litteras figillr 
mei munimine roboravi. Adum anno incarnat.. Dom..* 1234*, menfe; 
Septembri.’ 

This fale was confirmed by Alicia queen of Cyprus. 

‘ Univerfis praefentes litteras infpeduris,, A. Dei. gratia regina Cypri,. 
falutem in Domino. Notum facimus quod venditionam illam quam diledus 
confanguineus nofter Theobaldus comes Campaniaerfecit illuftriffimo domina 
Ludovico R. Francorum ,de feodo Blefenfi, Carnotenfi, .Caftriduni, Sacricasfaris 
et eorum pertinentiis pro xl millibus librarum Turonenfium, quas idem 
dominus rex nobis folvit pro comite fupra di6lo, et de quibus. nos tenemus 
pro pagatis, volumus, et concedimus', gratam gerimus, et acceptum, et pro 
nobis et haeredibus noftris, quittamus eidem domino regi,. et ejus haeredibus 
in perpetuum fi quid juris in didis feodis, vel eorum pertinentiis* habebamus* 
vel ullo unquam tempore habere debebamus. Et licet in compofitione fada 
inter nos et fupradidum comitem fit contentum, et inter nos conventum, 
quod fi idem comes fine haerede ab' ipfo matrimoniali linea defcendente 
decederet, jus noftrum fi. aliquod- habebamus in comitatibus Campanile atque 
Brias nobis falvum fit, vel ita quod propter illam compofitionem nihil nobis 
diminutum fit, vel adaudum, non obftante hoc, dida* feoda cum eorum 
pertinentiis eidem domino-rege, et ejus haeredibus concedimus habenda in; 
perpetuum et tenenda, &c. Quod ut firmum, &c. Adum anno Dom.-. 
Stccxxxiv. menfe Novembri.! 
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Thus it is evident that thefe fiefs were not bought with a power of 
^redemption, as was fuppofed at the time, and as Aibericus.has ftated in the 
jear 1236, but were completely fold and alienated. 

(xv) The count de Brienne. Walter IV. fon of Hugh count de Brienne, 
and grandfon to count Walter III. who had married Mary daughter to Hugh 
*de Lufignan, king of Cyprus, by Alicia, daughter to Henry count of 
Champagne by Ifabella queen of Cyprus. See le Lignage d’Outremer, 
chap. 2. 

(xvi) For he was liberal and bountiful. We may refer, for confirmation, 
to the handfome eulogium Albericus gives of this prince in the year 1163. 

4 Florebat in Francia paiatinus Campanias comes Henricus, quin potius 
Francia per ilium, vir de quo dubium genere nobilior eflet, an animo: cui 
Francias regina foror et filia regis uxor, et in quo conftabat fibi regnum 
conftituifie virtutes, et regiam plufquam regalis munificentiae largitatem. 
Novum et jocundum in eo fpedtaculum genus exhibebat invidiae, pia 
contentio, laudis certamen inter famam et meritum ejus, quod fcilicet 
peregrando circum niterentur invicem praevenire: farna tamen et merito 
vincebatur. Nam quod prascedente merito premebatur a comite praecifis 
geftorum titulis, et fparfis longe late que beneficiorum radiis enitebatur.* 

It was not, therefore, without reafon, that he was ftiled the Liberal. 
The old french word large is the derivative of largejfe , which exprefles 
liberality* In the manufcript of the Dodtrinal, 

* Se vos eftes cortois, et larges et metans.’ 

The Latins ufe the word largus in the fame fenfe. 4 Jo. de Janua; 
largus a largior, abundans, affluens, et qui libentur dat, feu largitur.’ 
Saint Gregory PP. L 7. ind. 1. ep. 33. 4 Ne avaritiae te graviter culpa 
redarguat, quem largum erga monafteria facerdotalis magis debuerat 
munificentia demonftrare.’ 

And Julius Firmicus, * de errore profan. relig. ilium quem defpicis 
pauperem, largus et dives eft:’ which the learned Woweren renders 
improperly lautus. 
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(xvn) The church of St Stephen in Troyes. Camufat, in his antiquities 
of Troyes, fpeaks fully of. the foundation of this church, and inferts the 
epitaphs of this count, and of fome of his fucceflors, who were buried there. 
Albericus, as quoted before, mentions it in thefe terms: * Inter infignia fuorum 
operumilludjubarefplendiorerefulfit, quod ecclefiam palatio fuo contiguam 
in honore gloriofi protomartyris Stephani (prout inftruxit eum, quern erga 
Deum habebat, amor) extruxit, ditavit, praediis ornavit, holofericis thefauris,. 
clero laudes exultatione divinas fpiritali decantante celebriter, honoravit.. 
Fateor me non vidifle, legifle nec memini tantae liberalitatis extitifle- 
principem.’ 

(xviii) Arthault de No gent. This Artaud, or Hertaud, lord of Nogent,, 
and his wife Hodierne, are mentioned in a title of the year 11 82, in the 
cartulary of St Germain des Pres, and in another of the year 1206, this 
Hodierne is ftyled Lady of Nogent. Their fon William appears alfo with 
his wife Matilda in others of the years 1212 and 1265, in the laft of which 
he takes the fumame of Acy: ‘ Gulielmus de Aciaco, miles, dominus de 
Nogento Ertaudi.’ He is found alfo among thofe who did homage to 
Thibaud king of Navarre, and count of Champagne, in the year 1256, in. 
a rcgifter in the chamber of accounts at Paris. 

There is mention made of another ‘ Gulielmus de Nogento Artaudi 
Armiger Sueffionenfis discefis, filius et haeres Gulielmi filii Hodiernze de 
Nogento,’ in a title of the year 1261, in the fame cartulary of St Germain 
des Pres- 

(xix) Held their counties from their elder brother. This paflage wilf- 
fumilh the fubjedt of my third diflertation on our author, in which I fhall 
explain the ufe and origin of ‘ Frerage et Parage.’ 

(xx) A great coui't at Saumur. In the year 1241. See Nangis, Guilt 
Guyart, &c. and in my fourth diflertation, and the fucceeding ones, wherein-. 
I Ihall treat of the magnificence of our kings in thefe great courts on 
aflemblies.. 
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(xxi) The count de Podia's. Alphonfo, brother to St Louis, who had 
been created a knight by the king on the feaft of the nativity of St John the 
Baptift, in the year 1241, at which time he likewife gave him the county of 
Poitou. See M. Paris, p. 383. 

(xxn) John count de Dreux , fon of Robert IIL count de Dreux, by 
d’Aenor de St Valery, the firft who bore the name of John. He died at Cyprus. 

(xxiii) The count de la Marche. Hugh X. fumamed le Brun, count 
;de la Marche and d’Angouleme. 

(xxiv) Clafp or fermaU, was a fort of medal, or ornament, like the 
-diamond ornaments now in fafhion, which was fattened not only to the 
fhoulder where the folds of the mantle met, in like manner to the latus 
clavus of Romans, but alfo on the front of the cap, as diamonds are now 
worn. In war it was fattened to the hood, on the coat of arms, or in fome 
other confpicuous place. Women wore them on their breatt. Froiflart, 
in the 154th chapter of the 2d volume, fays, ‘ He received, as the prize, a 
plafp of precious ttones, which the duchefs of Burgundy detached from her 
breaftV 

-It is for this reatbn, that the latin and french MS. gloflary trantlates the 
word monile clafp or fermail. Elfewhere redimiculum a female ornament, 
as a clafp, chaplet or girdle. Johannes de Janua calls it ‘ Fibularium, 
quod apponitur mantello, vel per quod immittuntur fibulae, ne diffipetur 
mantellum.’ But I fufpe6t he intended to have called it fibulatorium, 
which the greek and latin gloflary defines to be the diminutif of fibido. 
UopTry, fibula, nop7na, ovoKo^arTtKag, fibulatorium. This word is met with in 
Trebellius Pollio, in the life of Regillianus, and in the librarian Anaftafius’s 
hiftory of the popes, pp. 72, and 197. edit regiae. 

Conftantine Porphyrogenetes, de adminiftr. Imp. cap. 53. ufes the word 
&iQ\xTvpcc. See ChifHet, in Anaftafi Childerici Regis, cap. 16. wherein he 
treats amply * de fibulis aureis et gemmatis veterum ;’ and alfo Saumaife in 
i»ot. ad Tertul. de Paljio, pp. 62, 63. 
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(xxv) The count d'Artois. Robert, brother to the king. 

(xxvi) Imbert, or Humbert , de Beaujeu, lord de Montpenfier and 
•d’Aigueperfe, fon of Guichard de Beaujeu, lord of Montpenfier, by 
Catherine of Clermont or of Auvergne. 

(xxvii) Honourat de Coucy. It fhould be Enjorrans or Enguerrand, 
which was the name of this lord de Coucy, who in fome latin deeds calls 
himfelf Injorrannus. See du Chefne’s hiftory of the houfe of Coucy, 
book 6. chap. 6. and likewife in the proofs. InSanudo, 1. 3. part 11. c. 1. 
Enguerrand de Boues is mifnamed Emorans inftead of Enjorrans. 

(xxviii) Archibald de Bourbon , the ninth of the name, fon of Archibald 
the eighth, lord of Bourbon, of the houfe of Dampierre. He died in 
Cyprus. See to. 7. Spicileg. p. 223. 

(xxix) The count de la Marche. See "William Guiart and Matthew of 
Weftminfter, among others, refpe&ing the treaty, and this new war of the 
count de la Marche. 

(xxx) Had large tracts of lands , which are fpecified and named in the 
treaty of peace then concluded between the king and the count de la 
Marche, and which I fhall copy at length below from the 31ft regifter of 
the Tr&for des Chartes. 

* Hugo de Lefignam comes Marchiae et Angolifmas, et Yfabellis D. G. 
regina Angliae dictorum comitifia locorum, univerfis praefentes litteras 
infpe&uris, falutem. Noveritis quod cum guerra eflet inter nos ex una 
parte, et cariffimos dominos noftros Ludovicum regem Francorum illuftrem, 
et comitem Pi&avienfem fratrem ipfius domini regis ex altera, tandem poll 
plures conqueftas, quas idem dominus fecit fuper nos, nos et filii noftri, 
videlicet Hugo Bruni, Guido, et Gaufridus de Lefignam Milites ad ipfum 
dominum regem venientes, nos et terram noftram alte et bade ipfius 
domini regis fuppofuimus voluntati, et antequam dominus rex in fua 
voluntate nos reciperet, dixit nobis quod conqueftas, quas jam conquifierat 

VOL. I. q O 
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per fe et gentes fuas fuper nos, videlicet Xantonas cum Cafteflania cum 
pertinentiis, Foreftam, domum de la Vergna, et totum jus quod habebamus- 
m Ponte Labai, Monfterolium cum appenditiis, fuis Fronteneium cum 
appenditiis, Langeftum, S. Gelafium cum appenditiis, Prase cum appenditiis, 
Taunaium fuper Votonarn cum appenditiis, Claufam, Bauceium feoda, qu® 
tenebat a nobis comite Marchiae Comes Augi; feodum Renaudi de Pontibus, 
feodum Gaufridi de Ranconio, et feoda quae tenebat Gaufridus de Lefignam 
a nobis comite Marchiae, et grande feodum de Alniaco, et omnes alias 
eonqueftas, quas idem dominus rex fecit fuper nos, ufque ad hodiernum 
diem per ipfum, et gentes fuas, ipfe domino regi, fratri fuo praedicto comiti 
Pi&avienfi, et eorum haeredibus in perpetuum retinebit: quae nos coram 
pluribus de epifeopis et baronibus, et hominibus domini regis. conceflimus.. 
Volumus infuper et conceflimus, quod idem dominus rex eflet quitus et 
immunis de V. millibus librar.. Turon. quas dabat nobis quolibet anno, et 
quod fimiliter eflet quitus de conventionibus, quas nobifeum habebat, quod 
fine nobis cum rege Angli® pacem, et treugam facere non poflet.. 
Conceflimus infuper quod omnes aliae conventiones, quae ufque ad 
hodiernum diem fuerunt inter clarae memoriae regem Ludovicum genitorem 
praedicti domini regis, ipfum dominum regem,, et dominum comitem 
Piclavienfem fratrem fuum, et liter® fuper didtis conventionibus fact® irrit® 
fint et null®, et quod ad eas obfervandas praedidti dominus rex, et dominus 
Comes Pidtavi® frater fuus nulla. modo de c®tero teneantur.. Et cum, 
ut fupra didtum eft, nos et filii noftri praedicti, nos et terram noftram. 
fuppofuimus voluntati domini regis, voluntas ipfius domini regis talis fuit, 
quod ipfe nos Hugonem comitem Marchi® recepit in hominem ligium de 
comitatu Angolifm®, et Caftris, et Caftellania de Cogniaco, et Jarniaeo, de 
Merpino, et de- Alba terra, de Villa Boen et pertinentiis pr®di£torum, qu® 
nobis et h®redibus noftris remanebunt, falvis pr®di6lis, qu® idem dominus 
rex et gentes fu® conquifiverunt fuper nos, qu® eidem domino regi, et di6ts> 
fratri fuo domino comiti Piftavienfi, ut fupra di6fum eft, in perpetuum. 
remanebunt. 

* Et nos comes Marchi® de pr®dictus, fcilicet de comitatu Angolifm®j 
caftris et caftillaniis de Cogniaco, de Jarniaeo, de Merpino, de Alba-terra^ 
de Villa-Boen, et pertinentiis pr®di6torum, falvis praedi&is conqueftis qu® 
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domino regi, et di£o domino comiti Pi&avienfi fratri fuo, ut fupradictum 
eft, remanebunt, fecimus eidem domino regi homagium ligium contra omnes 
homines et faeminas, qui poffunt vivere et mori, ialva fide praedidli comitis 
Pi&avienfis fratris fui, 

‘ Similiter fecimus homagium ligium contra omnes homines et foeminas 
qui poffunt vivere et mori, praedi&o domino comiti Pi&avienfi fratri regis, 
et de Lefignam et comitatu Marchiae et pertinentiis eorundum, falvis praedidVis 
conqueftis, quae domino regi et domino comiti Pidtavienfi fratri fuo, ut fupra 
didlum eft, remanebunt. Conceflit dominus rex nobis et haeredibus noftris 
quod nos in dominio regis Angliae, feu comitis fratris fui, vel haeredum 
fuorum non ponet fine libera voluntate. 

‘ Praedicla autem, prout fuperius funt exprefla, voluimus et conceflimus, 
et praeftito juramento corporali promiffimus nos tenere, obfervare, et nullo 
modo per nos, vel per alium contravenire, nec aliquid attentare: quod ut 
firmum fit et ftabile, praefentibus litteris figilla noftra fecimus apponi. Adtum 
in Caftris Geria prope villam Pontium, anno Domini mcclii, menfe 
Augufto.’ 

(xxxi) Had not put on a coat of mail. This juftifies what I have advanced 
in the genealogy of the houfe of Joinville, that John lord of Joinville was 
not a knight in the year 1243, and confequently had not attained the age 
of twenty-one, which was the age to receive the order of knighthood, and 
put on the hauberk, which was a fpecies of armour peculiar to knights. 
Hence it comes that thofe who poflefled fiefs of hauberk in Normandy, 
‘ qui per loricas terras fuas ferviebat,’ to ufe the terms of the laws of 
William I. king of England, were obliged to have horfe and arms, and 
from the time they were twenty-one years of age to be created knights, in 
order that they might join the armies of their prince or other fuperior lord, 
on the firft fummons, as is noticed in the ancient MS. Coutumier of 
Normandy, 1. P. fe&. 3. chap. 8. 

When the term loricati is met with in ancient latin authors, it muft be 
underftood to mean fuch knights as were alone entitled to wear the hauberk, 
.for before they wore but the arms of fquires. I lhall, however, defer to 
another opportunity fpeaking further of hauberks, and of hauberk fiefs. 



(xxxii) Attacked by a grievous malady. The lord de Joinville fays, this 
happened at Paris; but Nangis and the author of the Chronicle of Saint 
Denis fay that it was at Pontoife. William Guiart particularly mentions 
the king being ill at the monaftery of Maubuiffon, and marks the year 
1243 for the period, while the others place it in the following year. 

(xxxiii) Seeing him wear the crofs. Richer, monk of Sens, fays, in his 
chronicle, ch. 10. that the king put on the crofs in confequence of a vilion 
that he had during this illnefs, and which he thus relates: 

‘ Rex Francorum gravi detentus infirmitate ufque ad mortem aegrotavit, 
cui talis apparuit vifio. Videbat fe in tranfmarinis partibus efie conftitutum: 
ibi enim noftri Chriftiani et faraceni ad pugnam parati erant, et congredientes 
acrius inter fe pugnabant: et poftquam diu pugriatum eft, Saraceni noftros 
vicerunt, et omnes aut interfieiebant aut captivos ad terram fuam deducebant, 
ita quod de tanta multitudine noftrorum vix quindecim milkes de bello 
fugientes remanfifle dicerentur. Quod cum rex Franciae videret, valde 
indoluit: cui fertur di£tum fuifle, rex Franciae hoc irrecuperabile damnum 
vindica. Rex autem ab hac vifione reverfus, vovit fe ad terram fan6tam 
poft duos annos properaturum, et ftatim fibi crucem dari praecipiens, invita 
matre domina Blanchia, cruce fignatus eft. Pugna quippe ab ipfo rege 
intuita accidit in fefto St Andreae, et ficut viderat verum fuit.* 

Sanudo, book 3. part 12. ch. 1. relates at length how the king took 
the crofs from the hands of the bifhop of Paris during this illnefs, which 
happened about the feaft of St Andrew. 

Matthew Paris and Matthew of Weftminfter, pp. 318 and 319, mention 
likewife feveral circumftances, of this illnefs. 

(xxxiv) Hugh duke of Burgundy. IV. of the name.. 

(xxxv) William earl of Flanders . Of the houfe of Bampierre. 

(xxxvi) Hugh count of St Pol. Lord of Chatillon, youngeft fon to 
Gaucher III. lord of Chatillon by Elizabeth countefs of St Pol. He died 
in Cyprus. See du Chefne, Ferry de Locres, &c. 
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. (xxxvn) His nephew Walter. Others call him Gaucher: he was the fon 
of Guy de CMtillon, eldeft brother of count Hugh by Agnes de Donzy. 

(xxxvm) Hugh le Brun and his fon. The particle and is ufelefs, for it 
fhould be Hugh le Brun kis fon. He is fpeaking of the fon of the count de 
la Marche, who bore the fame name as his father. See the additions to 
Matthew Paris, p. 109. 

(xxxix) Gaubert de Premot. He means, by this name Gofbert, lord of 
Afpremont. This lord was the fon of Gofbert, and grandfon to Geoffry 
lords of Afpremont: his mother was Juliana, fecond daughter to Roger* 
lord of Rofoy, by Alicia d’Avefnes. Her name appears in various deeds of 
the years 1235 and 1251, in the cartulary of Champagne, wherein fhe is- 
ftyled lady of Afpremont, and mother to Gofbert, lord of Afpremont, and 
to Guy d’Afpremont. 

The hiftory of the expedition of Frederic I. to the holy land, to. 5. 
antiq. Ie6t. Canifir, informs us that Gofbert, hufband to Juliana, followed the 
emperor in this expedition in the year 1188. From their marriage proceeded 
Geoffry, lord of Afpremont, who married the countefs of Sarebruche, and 
died without iflue. Gofbert, who fucceededto his brother, is the perfon 
whom the lord de Joinville here fpeaks of. John d’Afpremont, who had 
embraced an ecclefiaflical life, and fir Guy d’Afpremont, died at Tunis at 
the fame time as St Louis. He had likewife two daughters, the one a nun,, 
and the other married in Germany. 

With regard to Gofbert, lord of Afpremont, whom we are fpeaking of* 
he married Agnes, daughter of Thomas de Coucy, by whom he had two 
fons and as many daughters, namely, Geoffry and Thomas, who efpoufed 
two fillers, daughters of Nicholas, lord of Kieurain. The eldeft daughter;, 
Jane, married the count de Sarebruche. All this is taken from the 
Genealogies of Badouin d’Avefnes; and for further particulars refpe&ing, 
this family, the reader muft refer to Albericus in the year 1239. L’Alloiiette, 
in his Hiftory of Coucy, I. 4. chap. 8. Du Chefne, in the Proofs of the 
Hiftory of the Houfe of Bar, pp. 24. 33. Louvet in his Genealogies of the; 
Nobility of Beauvoifis, &c. 



(xl) The rich men. Our author makes ufe of this mode of expreffion 
in feveral parts of his hiftory, to point out the barons and great lords of a 
■country, in imitation of the Spaniards, who divide their nobility into three 
orders, Ricos ombres, Cavalleros , and Infangos. Thefe are called in France 
barons, knights and fquires. The term baron is generally underftood to 
mean all thofe who have a right to bear a banner in the wars, and are 
commonly called bannerets, but to whom the Spaniards give a more 
fpecific name, ricos hombres de J'enera. Hieronimus Blanca in Comment. 
Rer. Arragon. often fpeaks of thefe rich men, or rather of thefe Spanifh 
Ricombres, who are ufually ftyled rid homines in latin deeds. M. d’Oyenart 
has like wife mentioned fomething of them in his notice of Gafcony, book 2. 
chap. 4. Andre Bofch alfo in book 3. dels tetols de honor de Carthalunya, 
p. 320, informs us, that in Catalogne and in Arragon there are two forts of 
rich men, namely, les richs homens de nalura, and les rick homens mefnaders. 

The firft are called Ricos ombres naturales del regno, in book the firft des 
Fors deNavarre,ch. 1. Many have thought that the Ricombres were thus named 
in Spain from the fyllable ric, which is found to terminate the names of the 
greater part of the gothic kings ; but I believe it more probably originates 
from another word which was common to the northern nations. Ric, 
which is the termination of moft of the names of their chieftains, fignifies 
rich, whence the Germans have formed the word ruck, the French riche; 
and the Spaniards rico, to mark a perfon of opulency ; and becaufe great 
lords are commonly rich and powerful in land, they have been thus ftyled, 
befides, that all who abounded, in landed property did not come under the 
title of Ricos ombres , for birth, fiefs, and diftinguifhed lordftiips, alone gave 
this qualification. 

This has made Bofch lay, that los rich homens (of Arragon, who in 
Caftille are ftiled Magnates) erans aixi momenats no pa- fer richs, o tenier 
molt bens, Jino per ejfer de dart lignalge y poderojbs, qui eran aquelles que 
tenien fenyoria cn los Jens ques ammenavan honors, &c. 

With regard to this mode of fpeech obferved in France, we have an 
example of it in a french deed inferted in the hiftory of Mat. Paris in the 
year 1247, page 83; and in an ordinance of Philippes le hardy, of the 
month of December in the year 1275, which is in the regifter of the treafure 
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of Chartres, fol. 49 & 58, ‘ et fe l’en trouvoit aulcun riche home couftumier 
de faire encontre les ordonnances, nous voulons,’ &c. 

William Guiart, in the year 1302: 

‘ Males et tentes la eftoient, 

Ou li riche home la nuit gifent.’ 

And further on, 

4 Es rens dehors font li richd home, 

Tres bien armes jufques es plantes.’ 

And elfewhere, according to Gafle, 

‘ Moult i out riches horns, gran fu la baronie.’ 

In the MS. Affizes of Jerufalem, ch. 202, 4 et fe il avient que le chef 
feignor fe doute d’aulcuns de fes riches homes, que il ait chaftiau,. ou cite,, 
ou ville, et que il ait peuple d’armes,’ &c. 

In latin deeds, they are called divites homines. A roll in the chamber of 
accounts at Paris, entitled, 4 Pro robis datis militibus D. Philippi (filii 
S. Ludovici) et gentibus Camera; fuae_ Comes Drocenfis, dom. de Borbonio, 
G. filius comitis Flandr. pro robis famiti, &c. pro co-opertoriis, &c. pro* 
tribus dextrariis, et tribus palefndis di&orum divitum hominum 300 libr.* 
Wherein may be feen that the title of riches hommes is given to the king’s 
children, and to the great lords. Oa the contrary, the common people- 
are diftinguifhed by William Guiart, under the terms of pauvres hommes , ia 
the life of Philippes Augufte: 

4 En cela part que j’ay deferite, 

Que li rois Joiian leur ot dite, 

Ou li povre homme de l’oft ierent.’ 

(xli) If there were none otha\ Thofe who had put on the crofs, and 
were preparing for thefe lor^j and troublefome expeditions to the holy land,, 
were accuftomed, before their departure, to fettle their affairs, to make their 
wills, and to fix portions for their children. And as their return was very 
uncertain, both from the difficulties of the journey, and the hazards and 
perils of war, the events of which are always doubtful, they commonly 
performed all fuch aas as thofe who are on the point of death uiually 
•bferve; fuch as making reftitution of whatever they may have feized or 
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tifurped from the church or from private perfons, for the difcharge of their 
confciences. Title-deeds abound with thefe reftitutions made to the church 
hy knights before their departure for the holy land. 

The lord de Joinville, although he did not feel himfelf guilty of any 
fuch ufurpations, yet to fatisfythe duty of his confidence, made preparations, 
before he fet out on this expedition, to repair whatever wrongs he might 
have done to his neighbours, fhould there be any of them that made complaint 
againft him. 

Thus Hugh IX. count de la Marche, ‘ in procin&u itineris tranfmarini 
conftitutus,’ made his will in the year 1248, which is in the Trefor des 
Chartes du Roi, and contains, among other expreffions, the following 

‘ Deinde ftatuo quod fi hasreditatem alicujus detinerem minus jufte, nec 
inde fatisfecerim, circa articulum mortis meae folvo reftituo, et penitus quito: 
dum modo coram executoribus teftamenti mei prpbare potuerint cognita 
veritate.’ 

Many perfons therefore imagine that the greater part of the monafteries 
Tbuilt towards the end of the eleventh century, and in the following ones, 
were folely founded from the reftitutions which the great lords had made 
prior to their undertaking expeditions to fuch a great diftance. See M. 
Perard in his Memoirs of Burgundy, p. 202. 

(xlii) I mortgaged. The devotion of our firft croifaders in the holy 
land, added to their courage and defire of acquiring glory and reputation in 
the wars, were fo extraordinary, that they not only made no difficulty in 
abandoning their families and country, but even alienated or mortgaged the 
faireft parts of their pofleffions. Odericus Vitalis, in book the ninth, fpeaking 
of the firft enterprifes of the croifaders, fays, ‘ Mariti dile&as conjuges domi 
relinquere difponebant. like vero gementes, reli£ta prole cum omnibus 
divitiis fuis in peregrinatione viros fuos fequi cupiebant. Prasdia vero 
ha&enus chara, vili pretio nunc vendebantur, et arma emebantur, quibus 
ultio divina fuper allophylos exerceretur.’ 

Henry of Huntingdon, in his hiftory of England,' book the feventh, 
fays, ‘ Hoc eft miraculum Domini temporibus noftris fadtum, faeculis 
omnibus .inauditum, ut tam diverke .gentes, tot fortiffimi proceres, relidtis 
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pofleflionibus fplendidis, uxoribus et filiis, omnes una mente loca ignotifiima, 
morte fpreta, petierint.’ 

And Anna Comnena, in the 10th book of her Alexiade, writing on this 
fubje£t, {peaks of our Paladins, km xnifiarttypem kutx tuv t ovpKuv omt^tierm ei; 

SK^IKTICTIV TOM OCyiOM TOitpOV TOO f i&ioot; (TTUTST^XCTKOV ^(opxq. 

The hiftory of thefe wars informs us, that Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Raymond count de St Gilles, William duke of Normandy, Boemond duke 
de la Puglia, Harpin count de Bourges, and other great lords, fold or 
mortgaged their duchies or counties, to fupply the means for the expenfe of 
fo great an enterprife. Such was the height of their fervour; and in 
imitation of them, and following the example -of his anceftors, the lord de 
Joinville did not fail to mortgage the better part of his eftates, although they 
were then but fmall, on account of his mother’s enjoying the larger fhare 
for her dower. 

The facility with which the croifaders fold or mortgaged their lands, to 
afford them the means of undertaking thefe expeditions, gave rife to the 
fpirited reply which king Philip Auguftus made to John king of England, 
who having put on the crofe, and afterwards fending his ambafladors to 
Philip, to demand ‘ ut aliquam partem terras fuas, quam bello acquifierat, 
ei pro certa pecuniae quantitate reddere dignaretur,’ the king gave them this 
witty anfwer : ‘ Mirabile et inauditum eUe, ut cruee fignatus vellet emere, 
qui potius diftrahere deberet, fi fuae peregrinationi infifteret, ficut deberet.’ 

Thefe are the words of Albericus in the year 1215. See alfo Guibert, 
lib. 2. Hift. Hieros. cap. §. and Matt. Paris in the years 1240 and 1250, 
pp. 355. 517. 

{xtui) Made them pay homage. The king, Louis VIII. father to faint 
Louis, when taken ill of a grievous diforder at Montpenfier, of which he 
died, exacted a fimilar oath from thofe barons who were then at court, as 
the letters of this king inform us, which remain in the cartulary of 
Champagne, in the chamber of accounts at Paris, entitled, * Liber 
principum: Ludovicus D. G. rex Francorum, univerfis amicis et fidelibus 
fuis, ad quos litterae praefentes pervenerint, falutem et dile£tionem. Noverit 
univerfitas veftra quod dum nos apudMontpencier gravi valetudine corporis 

vol^ x. if 
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Iaborare contigiffet, timentes de periculo regni poll deceffum noffrum, 
provida deliberatione et praehabito falubri confilio, mandavimus diledftos et 
fideles noftros praelatos et barones, Bituricenfem et Senonenfem archiepifcopos, 
Belvacenfem, Noviomenfem, et Carnotenfem epifcopos, eomitem Boloniae, 
eomitem Montisfortis, eomitem de Sacrocaefare, et Joannem de Nigella, 
eofque rogavimus adjurantes, ut jurarent coram nobis, fe quam citius poflet, 
fi de nobis humanitus contingeret, Ludovico majori filio noftro fidelitatem 
et homagium tanquam domino et regi bona fide fadturos, et quod 
procurarent quod ipfe, quam citius fieri poflet, coronaretur in regem, &c. 
Actum apud Montpencier, anno 1226, menfe Novembris.’ 

There are fimilar letters from thefe fame barons in the cartulary of 
Champagne, in the king’s library, fol. 132. and which are likewife in the 
Trefor des Chartes du Roi, Layette Melanges, the inventory of which is 
inferted in the firft volume of the Ceremonial de France, p. 142. 

King Charles VI. provided in the fame manner for the fecurity of the: 
royal fucceflion by his letters patent read publicly and aloud in the great 
chamber of the parliament, the king fitting on his bed of juftice (thefe are 
the words of thefe letters), the morrow of the feaft of Chriftmas, 26th 
Dec. 1407, in the prefence of the king of Sicily, the dukes of Guyenne-, 
Berry, Bourbon and Bavaria, the counts of Mortain, Nevers, Alenqon, 
Clermont, Vendome, St Pol, Tancarville, &c. of the conftable of France, 
the archbilhops of Sens and Bezanqon, the bifhops of Auxerre, Angers, 
Evreux, Poitiers and Gap; of the grand mafter of the houfehold, and; 
of all the officers of the fuperior courts of juftice. 

By thefe letters, the king declares and wills, ‘ that his eldeft fon, and 
the eldeft fons of his fucceffors however young they may be then, or at the 
time of his deceafe, or at that of his fucceffors, lhould, inftantiy after fuch 
deceafe, be called to the crown and ftyled and reputed kings of France and 
fucceffors to that throne; and lhould, as foon as may be after fuch deceafe, be 
crowned and conlecrated king, without any one pretending, however nearly 
related he may be, to the regency or government of the kingdom. Should 
it, however, happen, that his. aforefaid fon be under age, in order that the. 
realm may be wifely and properly governed, he wills that the queens mothers, 
lhould they be living, and the neareft relatives to the crown and to the then 
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blood-royal be a council of regency, aided by the advice of the conftable 
and chancellor of France, and the moft diftinguifhed of the prefent council 
of ftate.’ 

Thefe letters are in a regifter of the chamber of accounts at Paris marked 
H, containing charters and letters of Louis duke of Guyenne, dauphin of 
Viennois, and in the treatife on the majority of the kings of France by 
M. du Puy. 

The king St Louis, before his departure, appointed his mother, the 
queen Blanche of Caftille, regent of the kingdom. The letters of 
appointment are to be found in the proofs of the ‘ Libertes de l’Eglife 
gallicane,’ ch. 16. n. 12.: add to this the 15th chap, notes 27, 28. 

There is a title-deed of the month of February 1249, in the cartulary 
of the priory of Lihons en Sangters of the order of Cluny, ch. 12. which 
proves, that in this quality fhe took her feat in the parliament among the 
barons of France: ‘ Coram nobis cognoverunt quod judicatum fuit per 
veram fententiam in curia domini regis, per Blancham reginam Francias, 
et alios barones, qui debent et poffunt de jure in Curia domini regis judicare, 
quod,’ &c. 

(xliv) Not being his fubject. Pierre de St Julien, in his antiquities of 
Ch&lons, p. 140, and after him M. Chiflet, in Vindiciis Hifpan. have made 
life of this paffage to juftify, or rather to draw, this conclufion, that fince 
the lord de Joinville did not acknowledge himfelf a fubjedb of the king, it 
follows that the count de Champagne, under whom he held his fiefs, did 
not hold his county from the crown of France. As this is very important 
to hiftory, I think it will afford room for one or more diflertations or 
digreffions. By the firft, I fhall fhew, that this paffage can in no way 
lead to the confequence that has been drawn from it; and, in the fecond, 
I undertake to overturn the opinion which Chiflet has advanced, and 
completely to prove this dependance of the counts of Champagne on the 
kingdom of France, and that the counts of this province have been counts 
palatine of the empire. 

See the 13th and 14th diflertations. 
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(xlv) The abbot of Cheminon. Cheminon was an abbey in the diocefe 
of CMlons, of the order of Ciftercians, of which Albericus, in the year 
1110, and Casfarius Heifterbac. lib. ii. Mirac. chap. 61. likewife make 
mention. 

I have fhewn, in my obfervations on Villehardouin, that the lords and 
gentlemen received the crofs from the hands of prelates, biihops and abbots, 
and have quoted this palfage as my juftification. 

(xlvi) My companion. This word is commonly employed in the fame 
fenfe as the Romans ufed ‘ commilito,’ that is to fay, companion in arms. 
The romance of Garin le Loherans, 

£ D’armes foyons moy et toy compagnon, 

Tien toy les moy, gentil fius a baron.’ 

And elfewhere, 

4 Compagnons d’armes avons efte fept ans.’ 

And as it fignifies equality of condition, it is alfo often employed to mark an 
independence of fuperiority. Whence it happened that gentlemen, who 
bore arms under the fame chief, for example, two knights-bachelors under 
a banneret called themfelves, and were ftiled companions. In the ancient 
chronicle of Flanders, ch. 78. M. de Ray is ftiled ‘ compain du compte de 
Montbeliart.’ In the hiftory of Charles VII. written by the herald Berry, 
p. 143. is ‘ Floquet, compagnon dudit de Breze en armes.’ 

Sometimes the word brother is added to that of companion,. ‘ Frere et 
compagnon d’armes,’ by fome of our hiftorians. But it is probable that 
the word brother, in this junction, meant fomething more than companion,; 
but this I fhall referve for further difeuflion in the twenty-firft dillertation. 

(xlvii) Le fire du Chafleau. William de Puylaurens, ch. 48. Nangis, 
the Chronicle of St Denis, and William Guyart, all relate this 
circumftance. 

(xlvi ii ) In the month of Augujt. Towards the end of that month; for 
the king had fet out on the morrow of the feaft of Saint Bartholomew., the 
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25th of Auguft, fome days before the lord de Joinville, who befides mentions 
that St Louis was in the ifland of Cyprus when he landed there. 

(xlix) At the rock of Mafeilles . He thus calls the promontory which 
inclofes the port of Marfeilles, where the fort of Notre Dame de la Garde 
is placed. The writers of the middle ages often ufe the word rock to 
fignify a fort or caftle. ‘ Chronicon Ceccanenfe, feu Foflbenovae, an. 1185, 
adepti funt Saloniciam cum multis civitatibus et caftellis et roccis 
Romanian.’ It is likewife to be noticed, that our author calls this town 
Maffeille, and not Marfeilles, from the latin name Maflilia. 

( l ) The port hole of the veffel. I quoted this expreflion in my obfervations 
on the hiftory of Geoffry de Villehardouin, n. 14. to prove that veflels having 
doors and openings were from thence called huissiercs, ufarice, ufe rice, and 
tvijferice , in fome latin authors; which words have exercifed the ingenuity 
of the learned, and particularly Freher, who had perfuaded himfelf they 
were a corruption of the word luforice, which is the name given to certain 
veffels on the Danube. Philippes de Mezieres, in his life of St Peter Thomas, 
patriarch of Conftantinople, ch. 15. n. 87. calls them elegantly ‘ Huifleria.: 
videlicit 60 navigia inter galeas, et alia navigia militum armatorumand in 
n. 91. ‘ inter galeas, huifleria, ligna, naves, et alia navigia.’ 

Thefe veffels are called ujferii in the treaty between the Venetians and the 
Chriftian princes againft the Turks, ‘ apud Raynald. in annal. eccl. an. 1334. 
n. 8.’— Vifcrs, in Roger de Hoveden and Brompton, in the year 1190.—- 
Ufcieri, in John Villani, chap. 49. L 8. ch. 92. 1. 9. ch. 107. L 10.— 
UJiheri, in Juffinian’s hiftory of Genoa in the year 1293. William archbifhop 
of Tyre, book 28. ch. 14. fpeaks of thefe huis, and thefe doors of the 
Palandries, or veflels to tranfport horfes, in, the following terms, which 
greatly ftrengthens what I have advanced as the origin, of the word, ‘ Erant 
fane in praefato exercitu naves longae roftratae geminis remorum inftrudtae 
ordinibus, bellicis ufibus habiliores, quae vulgo Galeae dicuntur, 150. la 
his majores ad deportandos equos deputatae, ofta habentes in puppibus ad: 
inducendos, educendos que eos patientia, pontibus etiam, quibus ad ingreffum. 
et exitum tarn hominum quam equorum procurabatur commoditas^ 
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communitae 60 .’ Which Hugh Plagon, the ancient interpreter of this 
author has thus tranflated, ‘ other veflels called Huifliers, ufed to tranfport 
horfes.’ 

Not only was the name of huifsieves given to fuch fort of veflels, but 
likewife to the falfe doors of halls or chambers, made to Aide backward 
and forward. In the account of Stephen de la Fontaine, filverfmith to the 
king in the year 1350, is a charge, ‘ pour 10 fergettes vermeilles, pour 
mettre aux huiflieres et feneftrages de la chambre du roi.’ 

(li) In Cyprus. Sanuto, 1. 2. part 2. ch. 3. difapproves of the route 
St Louis took in flopping at Cyprus in his way to Egypt for two reafons. 
The firft, becaufe Egypt was a more wholefome climate, more abundant in 
water, fifh. and provifion, and every other thing than Cyprus: it was 
therefore ufelefs to flop there under pretext of refrefhing the troops, and 
giving them time to recover the voyage. In the fecond place, it would have 
been more advantageous to have inflantly attacked the enemy in Egypt 
before he had time to colledt forces, which was the cafe during the flay at 
Cyprus, in which time confiderable progrefs might have been made againfl 
the Saracens. 

(lii) Store of provifion. Matt. Paris writes, that when the king’s army 
was in want of provifion, the Venetians and the inhabitants of fome other 
towns which he does not name brought fuccour. The emperor Frederick 
lent him alfo afliftance, for which the king felt himfelf fo much obliged that 
he wrote in his favour to the pope to obtain his abfolution. Queen Blanche 
likewife thanked him by her letters, and fent him various prefents, as an 
acknowledgement from France to him on this occafion, afliiring him that 
the whole french army was indebted to him for its prefervation. 

The hiflory of the archbifhops of Bremen notices, in the year 1249, the 
fuccour our troops received from Frederick: ‘ Rex Franciae cum piuribus 
fui regni militibus terram fandlum adiens, circa odtavam Pentecofles obtinuit 
Damiatam, quern Fredericus imperator multis dicitur obfequiis adjuvifle.’ 

There are two letters from this emperor in the Trefor des Chartes, that 
fhew the efteem he had for St Louis: he chofe him for his arbitrator in his 
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difference with the pope, and left the matter to be finally determined by 
him and the peers of his realm. Thefe letters mention the fuccour of 
provifion fent to the holy land, and they are too honourable to our kings 
and to France not to be inferted in this place. 

4 Fredericus, D. G. Romanorum imperator Temper Auguftus, Jerufalem 
et Siciliae rex, univerfis praefentes litteras infpedturis per regnum Franciae 
conftitutis dileflis fibi, falutem et omne bonum. Cum per aliquos retroadlos 
Romanae fedis antiftites, et praefentem, nos et alios reges, principes orbis, et 
nobiles, regna, principatus, honores quoflibet et jurifdidtiones habentes,, 
gravatos merito cenfeamus, ex eo quod ipfi contra Deum et juftitiam pofle r 
fibi jurifdiftionem et aucloritatem ufurpant inftituendi et deftituendi, leu 
removendi ab imperio, regnis, principatibus et honoribus fuis, imperatores,. 
reges et principes, feu quofcumque Magnates, temporalem audloritatem in 
eos exercendo; abfolvendo etiam a facramentis, quibus dominis fuis vaflalli. 
tenentur, contra dominos excommunicationis tantummodo fententia 
permulgata. Quodque quaeftione, five diflenfione inter dominos et vaffalos, 
feu inter duos nobiles et vicinos invicem contendentes, prout aflolet, 
emergente, praedidti fummi pontifices ad petitionem unius partis tantummodo- 
partes fuas interponunt, volendo ipfos invitos in fe compromittere, vel aliter 
ad concordiam coercere, et alligando fe fidelibus contra dominos, aut uni de 
partibus fupra di&is, quod non prius pacem cum aliis faciant, quam 
alligatos fibi ponant in pace: recipiendo fimiliter promiffionem de non 
faciendo pacem cum dominis a vaffalis. Item ex eo quod praedidti fummi 
pontifices in praejudicium jurifdidtionis et honoris regnum et principum 
praedi£torum, ad petitionem clericorum, feu laicorum, cognitiones caufarum 
de rebus temporalibus, pofieflionibus feodalibus feu Burgefaticis, in 
ecclefiaftico foro tra£tandas recipiunt et committunt. Ecce quod nos ad 
praedidtam injuriam documentis evidentibus oftendendam, et ipfam a nobis, 
et eis, rationabiliter removendam, magiftrum Petrum de Vinea magnse 
curiae noftrae Judicem, et G. de Ocra clericum, diledlos et fideles noftros ad 
Ludovicum illuftrem regem Francorum Kariflimum amicum noftrum 
providimus deftinandos : affedtuofe rogantes, ac ob tuitionem et 
confervationem jurium noftrorum et imperii, regum aliorum et principum, 
feu quorumcumque nobilium efficaciter requirentes eumdem, ut congregatis; 
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coram fe laicis paribus regni fui, aliifque nobilibus tanto negotio opportunis, 
per fe cum eis fuper omnibus praedi&is et fingulis audiat jura noftra. 
Caeterum fi ipfa praedi6la non duxerit aflumenda, cum nos qui au£tore 
domino Romani imperii regnorem Jerufalem et Siciliae moderamur habenas, 
tarn enormem injuriam, et tarn informem ufurpationem diebus noftris tolerare 
nolimus, regem eumdem jufta precum interceflione rogamus, quatenus nobis 
caufam noftram, fuam, et aliorum principum viriliter profequentibus, fe 
contrarium non opponat: nec de fuo regno aliquos laicos, feu clericos 
temporaliter nobis opponi permittat; nullumque praefenti fummo pontifici, 
feu fuccefloribus fuis contra nos, difcrimine praefenti durante, in regno, vel 
de regno fuo pracfidium, feu receptaculum tribuat, aut tribui patiatur. 
Porro fi forfitan rex praedidtus cum paribus, et nobilibus regni fui, prout 
tantum regem, et regnum condecet, partes fuas interponendas viderit in 
praedi&is, fummumque pontificem, five per juftitiae debitum, vel modo 
quolibet ad iftud induxerit, ut velit praedidta gravamina nobis et aliis 
Chriftianis primatibus inrogata, et id fpecialiter, quod contra nos nuper in 
Lugdunenfi concilio ftatuit, quatenus de fadto proceffit, cum prorfus de 
jure non valeat, revocare. 

‘ Nos ob honorem et reverentiam Dei et Redemptoris noftri, nec non 
©b amorem quern ad regem et regnum Franciae prae caeteris fingularem 
habemus, caufam quae inter nos, et fummum pontificem vertitur fupradi&um, 
quatenus contingit eundem, in manibus ponimus rejus ejufdem, perati omnia 
quaecumque per nos idem rex de confilio parium, nobiliumque fuorum, vifis 
et diligenter auditis noftris juribus, ecclefiae viderit emendanda corrigere et in 
ftatum debitum integre reformare. Ac deinde pace per hoc inter nos et 
ecclefiam precedent©, et reliquiis Longobardorum prout tenentur et debent, 
vel ad mandatum noftrum, et imperrii redeuntibus, vel prorfus ab ecclefiae 
defenfione fedufis, promptos nos oflferimus et paratos, vel pnedi&o rege ad 
defenfionem Chriftianitatis, et ftatum pacificum confervandum in cifmarinis 
partibus remanente, vel una cum eo, fi hoc melius viderit elegendum, ad 
tranfmarinas partes per nos, aut Conradum cariflimum filium noftrum 
Romanorum in regem eledtum, et regni Jerofolymitani haeredem ominp 
profpero transfretare. 
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e Ad hos nos obligantes fpecialiter et exprefllm, quod vel cum rege 
Franciae, -five fine eo terram totam Jerofolymitanam, et quidquid unquam 
a diebus antiquis regno Jerofolymitano pertinuit, ad proprietatem etditionera 
regni ipfius, et Chriftianitatis cultum, noftris imperii, et regnorum noftrorum 
viribus, laboribus, et fumptibus, curabimus revocare. Nihilominus tamen, 
fi forte, quod abfit, diferimen praefentis difeordiae inter nos, ecclefiam et 
Lombardos durare contigerit, praedi&o regi, ac omnibus fignatis cruce cum 
eo, quatenus praefentium negotiorum et temporum qualitas patitur et 
tempeftas, praefidia noftra terra marique tam in navibus, quam vidlualibus, 
promptis affedlibus ofFerimus per praefentes. Superque omnibus et fingulis 
iupradfetis quae praefentium feries continet litterarum, aucloritatem et 
mandatum plenum praedidtis magiftro Petro de Vinea, et G. de Ocra 
duximus conferendum: ratum habentes et firmum quidquid per eofdem in 
iis pro parte noftri Culminis extiterit ordinatum. 

‘ Datum Cremonae xxn Septembri quartae indidtionis (1246).’ 

This letter was fealed with a golden leal hanging to a filken chain of 
purple colour having on one fide the impreffion of the emperor feated with 
a patriarchal fluff in one hand, and in the other a globe eroded, with the 
ufual infeription, 

‘ Frideric. Gra. Romanoru. impator. et Sep. Auguft. Rex Siciliae.’ 

On the reverfe was the city of Rome and the ordinary infeription, 

‘ Roma caput mundi regit orbis frena rotundi.’ 

* Fredericus D. G. Romanorum imperator femper Auguft. Hierufalem 
et Siciliae rex, jufticiariis, magiftris camerariis, magiftres procuratoribus, et 
univerfis per regnum Siciliae conftitutis fidelibus fuis, gratiam et bonam 
voluntatem. Cum Ludovicus illuftris rex Francorum diledtus amicus 
nofter, quem finceri amoris integritate compledtimur ad illius honorem qui 
regibus dat falutem, pro terrae fan&ae fubfidio, iigno mkificae crucis 
affumpto, difponat ad partes ultramarinas in fefto B. Joannis proxime 
futurae VI. interdictions laudabiliter transfretare: volentes eidem felieem 
utinam tranfitum et fuorum regni noftri fertilitate fulciri fidelitate veftrse 
praecipiendo mandamus, quatenus cum in eo rem noftram et Conradi 
Romanorum in regem eledti, et regni Hierofolymitani haeredis, cariflimi 
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filii noflri, quafi agere videamus, equos, arm&, vi&ualia et neceflaria quaelibefv 
tam pro rege praedidto, quam pro Us qui de fuo funt hofpitio, vel familia,. 
per regnum noftrum emi fine moleftia ad commune pretium, quod ipfi 
emptionie tempore generaliter diftrahetu,r in regno, et a kalendis proximo 
futuri menfis Martii praedi&ae vi. indidtionis inantea ufque per totum tempus 
quo praedidtus rex in ultra marinis partibus pro Chrifti fervitio moram 
trahet, emi et extyahi de regno libere ac iliac deferri, tarn per terrain, quam 

aquam per eodem negotio fine.et cmpidemento quolibet 

permittatis. Dat. Luteciae anno Dominica? Incaro. mccxlvi. menfet 
Noveynbri v. indie,’ 

Sealed on a. chain of leaflet filk, with a fmajl golden feal of the emperor 
Frederick, having on ope fide his figure, feated with the ufual infcription, 

‘ Friderie Di. Gra. Romano?. Imperator fep. auguft, rex Siciliae et 
lerlem.’ 

On the reverfe* the topography of Naples. Midi Sicily, with this- 
infcription: 

‘ Regnum Sicih Ducat, Apulie 7. Principat Capne v.’ 

See Matt, of Weftraiadejr, pp. 34. j, 342. 

( 1411 ) Burning the time of ike king s refidmce. William Guiatt, Matt- 
Fans, Nangis, and Vincent do Beauvais, 1. 32. eh, 39. The bifhop of 
Tufculum, in his, letter to pope Innocent VI, to., I. Spicjleg. pp. 214. 224- 
all remark* that many great barons died, at. Cyprus during the time the king; 
remained there.. 

(liv) The greaft king of Taniory r This king was not the great cham of 
Taytary, hut a king or prince over his fubje&s, whole name was, Ercatta#, 
as wo learn from G- de Nangis, and from- the letter of this feme prince- 
whfeh is infested by Vincent de Beauvais,, k 32.. ch. 9-Q, at, and 93- and in 
the: additions to Matt. Paris, p, t ta., He is called Ercha&cbai in. the letter 
of the bifeop Tu&uJum, to. 7- Spicileg.. p, 216 . 

. (lv) 4?&fem hk fwftk. See hkewife the feme Vincent de. Beauvais.. 
1. 32. ch.. 94 . 
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(lvi) The fultan of Conk. This fultan of Iconium, a town in Cilicia* 
or Caramania, which the Turks at this day call Coni, according to 
Ceunclavius in Pand. Turc. n. 1‘2. 77. 180. had the name of Azatines, 
and was a Chriftian, as Nicephorus Gregoras. 1. 4. and Phranzes, 1. 1, 
ch. 24. allure us. 

There is a letter from him to pope Gregory IX. who wanted to perfuade 
him to embrace the Chriftian religion, in the ecclefiaftical annals of 
Oddricus Raynaldus in the year 1235, n. 37. in which he is called Alatinus. 
He therein affomes the following titles : * Magnus foldanus Iconii, et 
Poteftas omnium terrarum per orientem et feptentrionalem plagam 
exiftentium, et magnae Gappadociae.’ 

Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 31. ch. 143 and 144. relates at length the 
power of this prince, and the riches of his treafury. With regard to the 
term Sultan, which is often ufed in this hiftory, there is matter fufficient to 
compofe a whole diflertktion, and which ftiall form the fixteenth. 

(lvii) Had melted a part of his gold. Vincent de Beauvais fays, in 
1. 31. ch. 144. * Eft autem in ejus regno fortiffimum caftrutn, quod 
candelaria dlcitur, ubi eft Thefaurus ipfius, et dicitur quod ibi font Iff. 
pithariae plenae auro depurato, in ipfis liquato, exceptis lapidibus pretiofis, 
ct pecunia multa nimis.’ 

(lviii) This king of Armenia. Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 31. ch. 43. and 
44. and Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 13. ch. ff. relate likewife that Haiton, king of 
Armenia fought an alliance with the Tartars, to Ihelfcer hlmfelf from the 
continual inroads of the Turks. 

(nix) The fultan of Babylon. According to the Arabian Chronicle given 
to the public by Abraham Echellenfis, his name was Saleh Nagem-addim 
Aiiub, and he was fon to the king Alcamel Mahomet* whom Vincent de 
Beauvais, in 1. 32. ch. 100 & 101. calls Soldanus Kiemel, and whom 
I believe to be the Chemel that William of Tyre mentions in 1. 9. ch. 21. 
and the Melee Equemel of Sanuto, 1. 3. ch. 12. p. 11. in an epiftle which 
this fultan wrote to pope Innocent IV. which is preferved by Odoricus 
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Raynaldus in his annals of the year 1246. n. 52. He ftyles himfelf Saleh 
Belfet, Aiob Soldani Regis Hadel Robere filii Aiob. His, name and titles 
are likewife to be fcen in Matt. Paris, p. 477. 

(lx) The fultan of Hamault. It ffiould be of Hainan. This fultan 
was lord of Aleppo, as we learn from the monk Aython, ch. 38 &c 39.. 
and; from Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. 89 & 95. wherein, he relates alfo 
the difference between the two fultans.. The legate does the fame in his 
epiftle to Innocent IV. to. 7. Spicileg. p. 223. He poflelled, among other 
towns, Aleppo, called by the ancients Chalybon (for thus it muff be read in 
Foucher de Chartres, 1. 3. ch. 31. and'not Calypton, as it is there printed), 
Camela and: Hamam Thence it happens that he is indifcriminately titled! 
by the lord de Joinville, and other writers, fultan of Halape and of la. 
Chamelle.. 

According to-Aython, ch. 29. his name was Melee Nazer. With regard' 
to the town of Haman, there is frequent mention made of it by the writers^ 
of the hiftory of the holy wars: 

Gauter. de bellis Antioch*. p. 444, 

William of Tyre, 1..5. ch. 1. 1. 7. ch. 12. 1. 2L ch.6. 8.. 

Jacques de Vitry, 1. L ch. 92. 

Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 31. ch. 144., 

Sanuto, 1.. 3. part 6. ch. 22. part 9, ch. 3. part 11. ch. 15. part 13*. 
ch. 7 & 8. 

Aython, ch. 15. 36 & 59; 

l have faid fomething of la Chamelle in my hiftorical treatife on the. 
head of. St John the Baptift. 

(lxt) Chefs. This game-has been always very much in vogue among; 
the Turks and Saracens, as we learn from. Elemacin, 1. 2. ch. 7.. from 
Aython, ch. 53. and from Ducas, in his hiftory, ch... 16. Ihe game has. 
even, taken its name from a turkilh or arabic word Scach, which fignifies 
king, becaufe the principal piece of chefs, is the. king, as. is noticed, in the 
.Pande& of Leunclavius, n., 1. 1024 179.. 



The Greeks of the middle ages, and thofe of the prefent day, call it 
as Saumaife, in his obfervations on Pliny, and Meurfius in his gloflary, have 
©bferved. Anna Comnena, in the 22d book of her Alexiade makes ufe of 
this word, and remarks, that it was invented by the Aflyrians. See the 
chronicle of Hainault by Jacques de Guyfe, vol. 1. pp. 53 & 54*. and 
M. Menage in his gloflary of die french language. 

Lucanus in paneg. ad Pifonem has elegantly defcribed the game of 
chefs, and after him Hieronymus Vidas. 

(lxii) The point of Lymefon. This promontory is fo called from the 
town of Lymeflon, which is fituated in that part of the ifland. It is alfo 
called Lemife, Limone or Nemo fie, and by the ancients Neapolis. 

See Stephen de Lefignan’s hiftory of Cyprus, ch. 7. pp. 19, 20. 

(lxiii) The prince of the Morea. William deVillehardouin, prince of 
Achaia and of the Morea, fenefchalof Romania. 

William de Guiart fings, 

‘ Lors vint pour ce que eus paflaft, 

O mainte armeure doree, 

Cil qui prince iert de la Moree.’ 

See Nangis’ life of St Louis, p. 353. Vincent de Beauvais, 1.. 32. chi 97- 
Acropolita, ch. 48. and what I have faid of this prince in the genealogy 
of that family, and in the hiftory of the empire of Conftantinople under 
the french emperors*. 

(i.xrv) The duke of Burgundy. The duke of Burgundy had pafled the 
winter in the Morea, according to Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. 97. and,, 
as I prefume, then returned to Conftantinople, which he undertook in 
eonfequence of a promife he had made the emperor Baldwin fo long ago as 
the year 1238,, to fuccour him in cafe of need, as we read in.Albericus. 

(nxv) Naccaires. The Italians call them naccara and gnacara. Philippa- 
Venuto fays, that it is a ‘ Stromento muflco, col quale i fanciulli cantano il 
fen. Martino.’ Pietro de la. Valle, in his travels, ep. 6. fays, that a.fort of. 
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<drnm is called by this name which is ufed by the german cavalry, and which 
•we commonly call tymbals. Jean d’Oronville, in his hiftory of Louis duke 
of Bourbon, chap. 7 6. attributes in like,manner the naccaires to the Saracens 
of Africa. ‘ The king of Tunis, the king of Treme^en, and the king of 
Bugia, came before the town of Africa with their array, and, according to 
euftom, attended by their naccaires, drums, cymbals, flutes and fhoutings.’ 

The author of the life of Louis VII. ch. 9. gives the invention of them 
to the Turks, ‘ Tympanis et nacariis et atiis fimilibus inftrumentis 
refonabantby an error of the prefs it is, in the printed copy, macariis. 
The edition of Poitiers has likewife the word macaires, p. 31. Our 
•Frenchmen afterwards borrowed this inftrument from the infidels, and 
made ufe of it in their wars. In the rhyming chronicle of Bertrand de 
Guefclin is, 

4 Naquaires et buifines y pouvoit on oir.’ 

Sanuto, 1. 2. part. 4. ch. 20, 21. 4 Sint quatuor tubatofeS, tibicines, 
libiatores, et qui fciant pulfare nacharas, tympana feu tamburla.’ 

A roll in the chamber of accounts at Paris, entitled, 4 A lift of the 
houfehold of monfieur de Poitiers. The minftrels of my lord of Poitiers. 
Raoulin de St Verin, meneftrel du Cor Sarazinois. Andrieu et Bernart 
Trompeurs, Paris et de Nacaires, Bernart de la Tempefte.’ 

William Guiart calls thefe inftruments amcaires in the year 1214. 

4 Tabours, trompes, et anacaires, 

En tant de lieu <ja et la fonnent, 

Que toute le contree eftonnent.’ 

And further on, 

* Lots oiflies tenth buifines, 

A grant paine et a labours, 

Cors, anacaires et tabours.’ 

The modern Greeks ufe the word av<mu^<x, from which they have formed 
Mvottta^ctt, players on the nacaire, which Nicetas, in his life of Manuel, 1. 5. 
in that of Ifac. 1. 1. and Codin, make ufe of. 

In the MS. romance of Belifarius, written in the vulgar Greek, ven^u 
T^ouprETEf, opyctm, touttockm meawtfHxSeg. The old latin and french dictionary, 
publifhed by father Labe, tranflates the word tinctitare to play on the 
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nacaires, whereas linctitare is to tingle. Befides, tarantarizare , tromper and 
nagairer, is to play on the nacaires. 

(lxvi) John of Belmont. This lord is ftyled chamberlain to the king in 
a deed of the year 1235, and is the fame whom the king, St Louis, fent in 
1239 againft the Albigenfes, according to G. Nangis. The edition of 
Poitiers mifnames him de Briemont. 

(lxvii) Airart de Brierme. This Airard was the fon of Airard de 
Brienne, lord of Rameru, by Philippa of Champagne, of whom mention 
has already been made. See the ‘ Lignage d’Outremer,’ and the genealogy 
of this family in the general hiftory of France by Meffieurs de Sainte Marthe,. 
I. 10. ch.. 16. of the third edition. 

(lxviii) Madame de Barutk. Efchive de Montbeliard, daughter of 

Walter de Montbeliard and de Bourgogne de Cypre. See Sanuto, 1. 3. 

part. 11. ch. 16. and the ‘ Lignage d’Outremer,’ until I lhall more amply 

fpeak of them in my hiftory of the families of the eaft. 

■* 

(r.xix) Awl was dimmed . After thefe words the Poitiers edition adds,. 
* And 1 muff relate a marvellous event which happened in my little boat- 
I had taken with me two valiant knights-bachelor, whofe names were 
Villains de Vergy and William de Dammartin. They bore fo great a 
hatred to each other,, that it could not be exceeded, inform uch.. that they 
had feveral times fought, and there was no way of appealing their rage,. 
But when my boat was on the point of leaving the fhip for land, on a 
hidden thefe two bachelors, without faying one word, ran and embraced 
each other, weeping through afteftion, and mutually afking pardon for their 
offences. I mention this to Chew, that the danger of death exthrguilhes alt 
hatred and rancour.’ 


(lxx) The Jlawlard qf St Denis. That is tefey, the veflel which bore 
the ftandard of St Denis, for, further o% * the galley arrived with the 
ftandard of St Denisand. dw»£tty afterward,. ‘ when the good king Saint 



Louis knew that the ftandard of St Denis was landed.’ Vincent de 
‘Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. 97. ‘ Praecedente quoque in aliis vafellis juxta ipfos B. 
Dionyfii martyris vexillo.’ This ftandard of St Denis was no other than 
the oriflamrae, which will furniih the fubjedl of the eighteenth differtation. 

(lxxi) The count dc Japhe. This count was the perfon who had 
fucceeded count Walter de Brienne, made prifoner by the fultan of Perfia, 
about the year 1244. His name was John d’lbelin, and he was lord of 
Baruth, by defcent from his father, Balian d’lbelin. His mother was 
Efchive de Montbeliard, by reafon of which alliance John d’lbelin was a 
eoufin, once removed, from Germain de Richard, count de Montbeliard, 
Ion of Peter. I believe we muft thus underftand the lord de Joinville, when 
he fays the count de Japhe was coufin-german to the count de Montbeliard. 

Sanuto, 1. 3. part 11. ch. 5 & 8, gives him the title of count de Japhe 
in the year 12 66. The book of the Aflizes of the kingdom of Jerufalem 
fays, that it was he who reduced to writing the laws and ftatutes of that 
kingdom. The * Lignage d’Outremer,’ gives him alfo the title of lord of 
Baruth. 

With regard to what the lord de Joinville fays of the count de Japhe 
being of the lineage of Joinville, it muft be underftood to be fo through the 
female line; for the arms he gives him (hew clearly that he was not of the 
houfe of Joinville. 

(lxxii) Dmms. The faracenic horn is mentioned in the extract I have 
made from the roll in the chamber of accounts at Paris. The manufcfipt 
chronicle of Bertrand du Guefclin mentions it likewife: 

' ‘ Trompes et chalemelles et cors farazinois.’ 

I have already amply fpoken of nacaires: it remains only that I fay 
a few words refpe&ing drums, the ufe of which we have alfo borrowed 
from the Saracens. The lord de Joinville fhews us, that in his time they 
were called Tabours, which is confirmed by the romance of Garin: 

‘ Les tabours fonnent por les chevaux lefdir.’ 

And by William Guiart in the year 1202: • 

* Ne mena trompes ne tabours.’ 
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Jacques Millet, in his deftrudlion of Troy, 

. ‘ Faites ces trompettes fonner, 

Tabours, meneftriers, et clarons.’ 

Sanuto, l. 2. part 4. ch. 21. ufes the word tamburtum. The Spaniards 
call them altambors. Bonaventura Piftofilo, i. part, della Oplomachia 
fuppofes thefe words to have been formed from the Greek thefe 

inftruments having been invented to aftonifh and ftrike difmay: but it is 
certain that the word, as well as the ufe of drums, have originated with 
the Saracens and Arabians. 

Lucas Tudenfis, fpeaking of the death of Almanzor, chief of the 
Saracens in Spain, ‘ die qua in Canatanazor fuccubuit, quidam quafi 
pifcator, quafi plangens, modo Chaldaico fermone, modo Hifpanico, 
clamabat, dicens, en Canatanazor perdio Almanzor el tambor, id eft, in 
Canatanazor perdidit Almanzor tympanum, five fiftrum, hoc eft laetitiam 
fuam.’ 

Roderick archbilhop of Toledo, in his hiftory of the Arabians, ch. 37*. 
likewife attributes to the Saracens the invention of drums: ‘ et continuo 
atamoribus (lege Altamoribus) propulfatis, civium multitudinem convocavit.* 

Joannes Cameniata alfo, in his defcription of the taking the town of 
Theflalonica by the Saracens of Africa in the year 904 . el <fij to txxos 
^X stTt Tovots Toug vxvcrt hcnsrotpevreg, /3oij te xgyirxfiS'uoi /3xp£xetxy xxi Tpa^eta 

mg/AUTKV TU TEi%Ei, TCU£ IlUWOUq SXmV0VTE $, KOit TOig ex TUV Jfi ppeuv KXTXO’XeUOiCrpt.EVOlS 

Tvpnrxvotg ; when thefe ‘ tympana ex coria fa£la,’ are nothing elfe than the 
drums which the emperor Leon in his Tallies, ch. 18. paragraph 113 & 114. 
attributes in like manner to the Turks. 

To this may be added the defcription of this inftrument by S. Iftdore, 
lib. 2. Orig. C. 21. * Tympanum eft pellis, vel corium ligno ex una parte 
extenfum.’ This may alfo refer to Tymbals, which are femi-circular copper 
veflels covered at the top by ftretched leather. Our drums are formed of 
a deep hollow circle of wood clofed at each end by ftretched parchment or 
vellum. 

(lxxiii) The legate. Odo, bilhop of Tufculum, who has written an 
account of part of . this expedition in the feventh volume of the Spicileg. of 
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the reverend father D. Luc d’Achery, p. 213. See Vincent de Beauvais^ 
1. 32. ch. 79. 91. and Oderic. Raynald. anno 124-8. n. 29i 

(lxxiv) Ilis lance on his xvrijl. Froiflart, vol. 1. ch. 12. and the' 
chronicle of Flanders, pp. 55, 99, &c. mention this ufage. 

(lxxv) Their fultan was deadi The oriental chronicle fays, that the 
fultan of Babylon was not deceafed when St Louis took Damietta, but that 
he died the day the king left it, to encamp before Maffoura, which was the 
25th of November; This agrees with what the king wrote himfelf in his • 
letter of the capture of this town: * Intelleximus autem in ipfo itinere- 
foldanum Babyloniae de novo vitam miferam finivifie,’ &c. Vincent de- 
Beauvais fays the fame thing in 1. 32. ch. 93.. 

(lxxvi) The \Soulde. According to the lord de Joinville, the Soulde. 
was a row of tradefmen’s fhops; but it is an error, and la Soulde muft be.- 
changed for la Fonde , as it is printed in the edition of Bordeaux.. 

In the treaty concluded by the patriarch Guermond, and the barons oft 
Jerufalem, with Dominico Michiel, doge of Venice; relative to the. 
undertaking the liege of the city of Tyre in the year 1123, as reported by 
William, archbifhop of Tyre, in his hiftory, 1. 12. ch. 25. ‘ ipfe rex: 

Hierufalem et nos omnes Duel venetorum de funda Tyri ex parte regisfefto- 
apoftelorum Petri et Pauli trecentos in> unoquoque anno Byzantios 
Saracenatos ex debiti conditione perfolvere debemus.’ Now the words= 
funda Tyri mean nothing elfe than the revenue afforded by commerce, and. 
taken from the common purfe of the merchants, for funda fignifies a purfe, 
in Macrobius, 1. 2. Saturnah c. 4.. In St Eonaventura, in his life of. Saint 
Francois, ch. 7. and in fome greek authors, quoted by Meurfius in his 
gloflary, v. Qwv&x. This may be the eaufe that, in fome of the towns" of. 
Germany, the low countries, and in England, the public places for the 
meetings of merchants have retained the name of Bourfe, or purfe, on- 
account of its being the common purfe of the companies of merchants. 
This is the etymology which John Baptifl Grammay gives, after fome others,, 
of theft places, in his defcription of Antwerp, chap.. 12. 
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(lxxvii) Delivered to us Damietta. The Oriental Chronicle fays, it was 
.after two days fiege. Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. 90. adds, that it 
furrendered on the feaft of Trinity Sunday. William of Tyre, 1. 20. ch. 16. 
has thus defcribed the city of Damietta. 

* Eft autem Damieta inter Egypti metropoles, antiqua et nobilis 
plurimum, fecus ripam Nili fita, ubi fecundo oftio prasdidlus fluvius mare 
ingreditur, inter fluminis alveum et mare, fitu valde commodo pofita, a mari 
tamen quafi milliario diftans.’—Cinnamus, p, 304, calls it 

(lxxvhi) King John. Jacques de Vitry, in 1. 3. p. 1140, has amply 
treated of this firft capture of Damietta by John de Brienne, king of 
Jerufalem, in the month of November 1219, and in the letter he wrote on 
this fubjedt, p. 1146. In Geft. Dei per Francos. Oliverius Scholafticus 
in the feme volume. The Oriental Chronicle, p. 102. Vincent de Beauvais, 
1 . 31. ch. 87, 88. Sanuto, 1 . 2. part. 2. ch. 9. 1 . 3. part. 11 . ch. 7, 8. and 
in other hiftorians. 

(lxxix) A patriarch then prefenL It was the patriarch of Jerufalem, of 
whom mention is made hereafter, and who, according to the account of the 
lord de Joinville, was eighty years old at the time of this expedition. His 
name was Guy, and he was a native of la Puglia. Pope Gregory IX. 
promoted him to the bifhoprick of Nantes in Brittany after the death of the 
patriarch Girold. Albericus in the year 1236. * Guido Apuliae unus 

epifcopus ab imperatore quondam pulfus, fadtus eft a papa Nannetenfis 
epifcopus.’ And in the year 1241, ‘ Guido Nannetenfis in Brittannia 
fuit patriarcha Hyerofolymitanus.’ The MS. has a falfe reading of 
Conftantinopolitanus. 

The epiftle of pope Gregory, mentioning his promotion to this dignity* 
may be found in the annals of Odoricus Raynaldus, anno 124Q. n. 47. 

(lxxx) John de Valery. John lord of Valery in Champagne, fon to 
Huon lord of Valery and of Ode, appears in the cartulary of Champagne in 
the chamber of accounts in Paris, in a deed of the year 1218. In another 
of the year 1230, he is ftyled brother to Hugh de Valery knight. He is 
alfo fpoken of in the years 1240 and 1261, in the hiftory of the houfe of 
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Chatillon, 1. 3. ch. 6. 1. II. ch. 8. 1. 12. ch. 17. and likewife in a deed 
of the year 1266, in the fame cartulary. 

He married Clementia, lady of Fonvens, at the time widow of William 
de Vergy, lord of Mirebeau, according to Andrew du Chene, in his hiftory 
of the houfe of Vergy, I. 4. ch. 1. 

A deed of the year 1264, in the cartulary of Cluny, in the library of 
M. de Thou, makes him father to Erard de Valery, chamberlain of France 
and conftable of Champagne, who on his arrival in the kingdom of Naples 
on his return from the holy land, united his forces with thole of Charles 
duke of Anjou. William de Nangis, in his life of St Louis, pp. 379, 382. 
relates, that he there behaved with the utmoft valour. William Guiart 
mentions him advantageoully, and Brunetto Latini, in the 13th book of his 
Teforo, fpeaks of his excellent qualities in thefe terms: ‘ He had at that 
time near his perfon two knights, who were thought to be the belt in the 
world, the lord Erard de Valery and the lord John Bridaut,’ &c. 

The lord de Joinville makes mention of this Erard. 

(lxxxi) Bordeaux. The word Bordet, which fignifies a place of infamy* 
lupanar , takes its origin from loofe women and fuchlike characters inhabiting 
fmall houfes, w 7 hich in the old french language were called bordels , from the 
diminutive of horde a houfe, and is probably borrowed from bard of the 
englilh faxons, with whom this word has the fame meaning. 

A title-deed of Edgar , king of England, in the Monaft. Anglic, to 1. 
p. 37. ‘ videlicet 5 manfas, cum 15 carucis terras, cum 18 fervis, et 16 villanis, 
et 10 bordis, cum 60 acris prati,’ &c. 

. A deed of Pons de Montlor of the year 1219, in the regifter of Carcaffonne 
in the chamber of accounts in Paris, f. 39. ‘ Et ibidem lcilicet in ftrata. fiet 
borda communis ad levandum pedagium.’ 

In the romance of Garin, 

‘ N’i a mefon, ne borde, ne mefnil.’ 

See likewife Spelman’s gloflary. From the word horde comes bordel, to* 
mark a fmall houfe. In the above romance, 

‘N’i ot bordel, qui tant parfu petis,. 

Mien efcient chevalier n’i gefitj 
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And in the chronicle of Bertrand da Guefclin, 

* Et bonne ville auffi garnie bien et bel, 

C’on nommoit S. Maidens, dehors ot maint bordel.’ 

William de Jumieges, 1. 7. ch. 14. ‘ Domunculam circumdedit cum 
familia: Sorengus vero expergefaftus de bordello exiit, et fugiens in 
vinarium exire voluit.’ 

And again in the Monafticum Anglic, to, 2. p. 20 6. * et ortum ante 
portam atrii cum bordello.’ 

See alfo the ‘ Coutume de Sole,’ tit. 12. art. 2. There are fome who’ 
conceive that the word bort> which the Gafcons formerly ufed to fignify 
baftard, took its rife from the term Bordel, as bom ‘ incerto patre,’ and in 
places of public refort. 

Underneath is an extract from a deed communicated to me by 
M. d’Herouval, which juftifies the ufe of this word in the fignification 
alluded to. ‘ De par le roi. N6tre chancelier, nos gens de nos comptes, 
et notre audiencier. Nous avons quite de grace efpeciale au Bort de 
Rabaftens tout notre droit tant de finances, que de chancellerie, et du feel 
de deux cartes en cire verte, l’une de legitimation et l’autre de nobilitation,. 
&c. Donne a l’Opital de Corbeil le 20. jour de Fevrier 1’an 1351,’ 

(i.xxxn) Scans fur formes ,—That is to fay, mounted on their war 
horfes, 

(lxxxiii) Geofry de Sargmes. He is called Gaufridus de Sarcinis, in 
an epiftle of pope Urban IV. in the fifth vol. of the hiftorians of France,, 
p. 870. This letter informs us that he remained in the holy land after the 
departure of St Louis, which is confirmed by the author of the aflizes of 
Jerufalem, part. 2. ch. 20, A deed, in the Trefor des Chartes, executed at 
Acre in the year 1277, and another in the cartulary of Champagne, in the 
king’s library, fol. 78. qualify him as fenefchal of that kingdom; and as* 
this laft contains fome curious obfervations relative to our hiftory, I do not 
think the inferting it in this place will be found improper, 

‘ To the molt high and potent, and well beloved lord, Thibaut, by the; 
grace of God, the very noble king of Navarre,, count palatine oT 
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Champagne and Brie, William, by die fame grace, patriarch of Jerufalem, 
and apoftolic legate, Thomas' Berart, matter pf the poor knights templars, 
brother Hugh Revel, guardian of the poor of Chrift, brother Ann, mafter 
of the hofpital of the Germans, Jeoffroy de Sergines, fenefchal of the 
kingdom of Jerufalem,, fend health:, increafe of love in this age, and 
everlafting life to come. 

* Sire, it is unnecefiary for ns to lay before yon the poor and miferable 
ftate of Chriftianity in the kingdom of Jerufalem ; nor that the fultan, and 
other enemies of the Chniftian faith, take the utmoft pains, day and night, 
to abafe our religion; nor that, in this month of May, they have deftroyed 
the inhabitants, and laid wafte the gardens and manors all over the plain of 
Acre, and that they have afterward retreated to the country of the Saphet, 
because we are allured -that your highnefs has been well informed of thefe 
things by feveral others, and which, if you pleale, you may have confirmed, 
and hear the whole truth from the bearers of this letter, as they arc 
jperfonally well acquainted with every thing that has happened. 

You muft know, fire, that the noble lord, fir Hugh count de Brienne, 
your man and vaflal, as foon as he heard of the deceafe of his elder brother, 
John de Brienne, whofe foul may God receive! would have waited upon 
you, to perform all his duties, and had made preparations accordingly, if he 
had not been prevented by various hindrances, more efpecially by ficknefs, 
which has grievoufly tormented him, as it has been the will of the Lord. 
Afterward, by the death of his aunt, he was forced to a quarrel with his 
coufin, fir Hugh de Lufignan, bailiff of Jerufalem and Cyprus, on account 
of the adminiftration of her fortune, which he had reafon to expect. 
Afterwards, from the need there was of his fervice, he palled three years in 
Jerufalem, where, on every occafion, he exerted himfelf to the utmoft of his 
powers for the honour and profit of Chriftendom. Know alfo, fire, that 
laft April he went to Cyprus, but every thing turned out contrary to his 
continuing his journey to you ; for he there learnt that the fultan of Syria 
intended an invafion, and he is not one of thofe who fear (hedding their 
blood for the defence of that land whereon the fon of God condefoended to 
fhed his for the redemption of Tinners from the pains of hell. Thefe things 
detained him from purfuing his journey to you, or returning to Acre, and 
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fee remained there until the fultan had retreated to the country of the 
Saphet. 

* By our advice and permiflion, in which we are joined by all the difcreet 
men of the country, he now fets out to wait on you, and becaufe he is 
fearful that your highnefs may take it ill that he has not fooner Waited on 
you to receive the inveftiture of his inheritance, to whom,, as to his lord, he 
owes it, we moft humbly entreat you, through your love to God, and to us, 
that your highnefs would favourably incline to his pretenfions, and that you 
would expedite his bufinefs, in order that he may return to the fervice of 
our lord, which he is very defirous to do, and which all we that are in the 
holy land are moft anxious he ftiould do, as his pfefence will be of the 
greateft advantage to the country, which will be comforted and aflifted by 
it. Written at Acre the 27th day of May.’ 

This lord is mifcalled Galfridus de Seignes, in the feventh volume of the 
Spicileg. p» 223. In an account of the bailiffs of France, to Afcenfion-day 
in the year 1289, there is mention made, of Pierre de Sargines, fent that year 
as ambaflador from the king of France to the king of Caftille, the fame who- 
was judge of the ‘ Plaits de la Porte’ in the year 1285, and is named among 
the king’s knights, that is to fay, thofe of his houfehold, in an account roll 
of the houfehold in the year 1287. 

He died in the year 1297, leaving iffue, as may be eolle£ted ‘ d*un compte' 
du trefor du roi,’ wherein Heluis is mentioned as daughter and- heirefs to 
Geoffry de Sargines knight, in the year 1298. In the 4 trefor des chartes du 
roi,’ Laiette, Comptes de Champagne, 1. tit. 63 . mention is alfo-made of 
Ifabeau de BroyeS, lady of Sargines, wife of Geofffy de Sargines knight, 
parents to John and Geoffry de Sargines. I have feen the original of 
another deed of Gilles de Sargines knight, chamberlain to the king of the 
year 1314, who bore for arms on his feal ‘ uflefafce, avec une autre vivree- 
en chef.’ 

This lord was created a knight at the feaft which the king held at Paris- 
at Whitlimtide rn the year 1313, as I learn from an account in the Trefor 
des Chartes. Among the gens d’armes that were muftered under John lord- 
de Trainef, in the bailiwick of Sens in. the year 1343, there appear Geoffry 
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de Sargines knight, and Droin de Sargines efquire. See Fauchet on the ’ 
ancient french poets, 1. 2. ch. 83. 

(lxxxiv) Mahom de Marby. The edition of Poitiers has the fame 
reading, but we muft reftore it to Mahieu de Marly, who.was a nobleman 
defcended from a branch of the Montmorenci family. 

See the hiftory of this houfe by Andrew du Chefne, 1. 11. ch. 5. p. 672. 

(lxxxv) Philippes de Nantuel. This may be the perfon who was of the 
expedition and at the conqueft of Naples. William Guiart, 

* Avec lui a celle venue, 

Furent de Bautjoy Guy et Hue, 

Nanteuil, de Montaigu Guillaume.* 

(lxxxvi) The majler of the crofs-bms. Thiebaud de Montleart had 
this appointment under St Louis, by whom he is named among the great 
lords of the realm in an arret of the year 1270, in du Tillet. 

(lxxxvii) Gaultier d’Entrache. Gautier d’Autreche, fon of Guy de 
Nanteuil, lord of Autreche and chatellain de Bar. See the hiftory of the 
family of Chatillon, 1; 3. ch. 10. The edition of Poitiers reads Anirache. 

(lxxxviii) His coverlid of minever. In thofe days, the coverlids of beds 
ufually confifted of Ikins of value; whence ancient writers have included 
them among the richeft furniture. In the romance of Garin, 

‘ Les palefrois, les muls et le roncins, 

Coutes de foie, et couvertoirs hermins, 

Tot departi as chevaliers de pris, 

Qu’il n’en retint vaillant un parifis.’ 

In the laft will of Jane, queen of France and Navarre, in the year 1304, 
Iheets, coverlids and counterpanes, are named among the furniture of value; 
but our old writers particularly fpeak of thofe rich coverlids of exquifite Ikins 
when on the fubjeft of the ceremonies ufed in times of peace on the creation 
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of knights: for after they had been bathed, they were laid in a rich ftate-bed 
under the fineft coverlids, and were there vifited by their friends. 

The author of the ‘ Ordene de Chevalerie,’ after telling us how Saladin 
was put into the bath by Hues de Tabarie, before he gave him the order of 
knighthood, adds, ‘ that he led him to his new bed, and, having lain him 

therein, faid to him, ‘ Sire, this bed gives you.to the great city 

of Paradife, which you muft conquer by your chivalryand when he had 
repofed himfelf, he made him rife, and clothed him with a white robe of 
fine linen or filk.’ The fame romance is in verfe: 

‘ Apres fi l’a du baing ofte. 

Si le'coucha en un bel lit, 

Qui etoit fait par grant delit. 

Sire, fait il, che fegnefie, 

L’on doit par fa chevalerie 
Conquerre lit en paradis 
Ke Diex otroie a fes amis: 

Car chou eft li lis de repos 
Qui la ne fera, mout i ert fos.’ 

The fame ceremonies are obferved in creating Knights of the Bath ? 
according to the cuftoms of England, related by Edward Bifle, in his notes 
on Nicholas Upton, page 21. ‘ This done, the fquires-dire£lors take the 
noviciate out of the bath, and put him to bed, until he be dry; and this 
bed muft be plain, and without curtains.’ 

During this ceremony, thofe who were to be created knights made their 
appearance firft as efquires, then as knights, after having received the order. 
In the firft part of the ceremony, the coverlids were not fo rich nor of fuch 
fine fkins, as in the fecond, for knights alone were permitted to ufe coverlids 
of vair or ermine. 

This is apparent from an account of Stephen de la Fontaine, filverfmith 
to the king in the year 1351. ‘ For four hundred ells of fine black cloth in 

fe-veral pieces, to make coverlids for each of the new knights- half lined with 
the backs of fquirrel fkins of Calabria to cover their beds during their ftate 
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of efquirefhip, eighty-three crowns. For two full-length pieces of vermilion.: 
marbled cloth of Bruflels, to make each of the laid knights coverlids half 
furred with minever, which they require for the ftate of knighthood.’ 

Even among the liveries which our kings gave to the- princes of the: 
blood, and to the officers of their houfehold, were thefe rich coverlids* A 
roll in the chamber of accounts in Paris entitled, ‘ Pro robis datis militibus- 
D. Philippi et gentibus cameras fuae, pro robis dominorum Joann, et Petri 
et Roberti, filiorum regis pro fcallatis radiat. et tiretan; Perfia et viridi pro* 
coopertorio, 88 lib. pro foraturis didiarum robarum, &c. et pro duabus 
culcitris pundtis pro didtis Petro et Joanne, &c. D. Robertus Atrebat. pro* 
roba de Samito, roba de panno aureo foratis de efminis, et 4. pannis ad aur- 
ad unum coopertorium foratum de erminis, quod, fadlum fuit pro D. 
Hemondo, et una eulcitra pundta cum fundo panni aurei, quae, fuit fadta: 
pro filio regis Arragoniae.’ 

Among the Romans, bed coverlids were alfo of the richeft fluffs, as 
father. Sirmond has noticed in his obfervations omSidonius, 1.1. Epilt. 2.. 

(lxxxix) Thefultan paid for each head. The Turks to this day follow 
the fame cuftom as our countrymen witnefled when they fignalized their, 
valour in the laft wars between the emperor of Germany and the grandi 
fignor. See Gaufrid. Malaterra, 1. 2. ch. 46.. 

(xc) The watch, or centinel. In the chronicle of Bertrand du Guefclini, 

‘ Y avoit une gaite toute jour a journee, 

Qui fonnoit un bacin, quant la pierre eft levee.’ 

Thefe verfes inform us, that he who adted as centinel on the watch; 
towers, and rang the alarm bell in cafes, of dangers, was thence called; 
Bachinator, in fome of the ordinances of king Edward, relative to the 
office of fenefchal of Gafcony. ‘ In reg. conftabul. Burdegal.. fol. 80.. 
Item ordinatum eft quod fit unus Bachinator ad fupervidenda. omnia, caftra,. 
et fortalitia regis in toto ducatu.’ Au compte de l’hoftel du. roi, de l’an. 
1311. 4 Guata Luperae, Gueta Cafteletti, Guetta parvi Pontis.’ 
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(xci) Corcenay. The edition of Poitiers reads Courcenay , a well known 
noble family in Champagne. 

(xcri) The count de Poitiers. Vincent de Beauvais fays, in book 32. 
and chapters 89 & 98, that Alphonlb, count of Poitiers, remained in France 
to affift queen Blanche, mother to the king, in the government of the 
kingdom during his abfence; and that about St John’s day in the year 
1249 he fet off with a numerous army, and, embarking at Aigues Mortes, 
on the morrow of the feaft of St Bartholomew, he arrived at Damietta the 
Sunday preceding the feaft of St Simeon and St Jude. Nangis fays the 
fame thing. 

(xcm) In the mofque. In like manner, at the firft capture of Damietta* 
this temple had been changed by the legate into a church, under the 
invocation of our Lady, as we learn from Jacques de Vitry, in the third 
book of his hiftory, where he gives the dimenfions of it as follows : 

* Mahomeria Damiatae per invocationem S. Trinitatis immutata eft in 
ecclefiam. B. Virginis, in quadrum pofita, tanta fere ejus latitudo quanta 
longitudo ejus confideratur: columnis fuftentatur marmoreis 150. minus 
una, 7. portions habens, et in medio habens aperturam longam et latam, in 
qua pyramis alta furfum afcendit,’ See. p. 1143. 

William Guiart, in 1248, relates how St Louis, or rather the legate, again 
dedicated it under the name of our Lady. See Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. 
ch. 98, and the additions to Matt. Paris, p. 109, &c. 

(xciv) At the beginning of Advent. Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. % 
and William de Nangis, fay it was the 20th of November. 

(xcv) Here it will be proper to Jpeak of the river. Many writers, as well 
ancient as modern, befide geographers, have amply fpoken of the Nile, its 
fources, its mouths, and the virtue of its waters: among them, the author 
of a greek treatile, entitled wept rye Ne<Xoo $m<pof>ot $o£cu, printed 

with fome treatifes of Ariftotle and Theophraftus by Henry Stephens; 
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Theophylacfces Simocafta in the hiftory of the empire; Maurice, 1. 7. ch. IT. 
William of Tyre, 1. 19. ch. 22; Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 14. ch. 12 ; Aithon, 
ch. 17. Murtadi, the fon of Gaphiphe in his wonders of Egypt; John 
Leon, book 9 ; Scaliger, ad 1. 3. Manil. Quarefmius in elucidat. terras 
fanctae, 1. 8. peregr. 1. c. 9. M. de la Chambre and Ifaac Voflius, who have 
lately written particular treatifes on this fubjedt; and in lhort the other 
writers who are quoted by Davity in his hiftory of Africa. The lord 
William de Lannoy, lord of Villerval, and knight of the golden fleece, has 
likewife touched a little on this matter in the MS. account of his travels. 

(xcvi) The river Re.vi. All the hiftorians who relate this paflage call 
the river Thanis, which is the name of one of the branches of the Nile 
that flows by a place of the fame name, and is called at this day Tones or 
Tenez. It will therefore be neceffary to corredt our author, and make k 
Tanis inftead of Tunis. The oriental chronicle calls the river, which the 
French then eroded, Afmuni. William of Tyre, 1. 22. c. 15. mentions the 
water of a river which he calls Rafel rafit. The Arabians and Turks at 
prefent call the town of Rofetta RaJ'chit or Rafit, whence this branch of the 
Nile takes its name. It is maintained, that this river of Rafit is that mouth 
of the Nile called by the ancients Canopus, and that of Tenez or Thanis 
was the Pelufiac mouth. See, in addition to the geographers, Quarefmius, 
1. 8. elucidat,. terrae fandtas Peregr. 6. cap. 2. 

(xcvn) Had made two beffrais. The beffroy was a warlike machine in 
the form of a tower, made of wood, having different ftories, which was, 
drawn near to the walls of a town, and the ftories filled with a proper 
number of foldiers, who £hot from their bows and crofs-bows over the walls*, 
againft the defenders of the place. Thefe machines were ufually moved on, 
four wheels, and to prevent the greek fire from hurting them, they were 
covered with boiled horfe or bullock Ikins. Froiffart, in his firft volume; 
chap. 108. thus defcribes the beffrois : ‘ The Englifh had conftrudted two 
large towers, of great beams of wood, three ftories high : each tower was 
placed on wheels, and covered over with prepared leather, to (belter thofe 
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within from fire, and from the arrows: in each llory were one hundred 
archers.’ 

The romance of Garin, 

‘ La veiffies ces perrieres venir, 

Ces mangoniax et geter, et flatir, 

Et les berfrois as Chaltiax affaillir,. 

Et ces archers durement aatir.’ 

In the chronicle of Bertrand du Guefclin, 

‘ Un grant beffroy de bois- orent fait charpenter, 

Et le firent adonques a Arques apporter, 

Jufques pres des fofles ils le firent traifner, 

Grande plente de gent y pouvoit bien entree. ’ 

William le Breton, in the fecond book of his Philippiade, names this fort 
©f machine Belfragium , and thus defcribes it: 

‘ Cratibus et lignis rudibus Belfragia furgunt, 

Turribus alta magis et maenibus, unde valcrent 
Agmina miffilibus, telifque quibuflibet uti, 

Devexofque holies facili prolternere jadtu.’ 

And again, in the 7th book, 

‘ Parte alia turres, quibus ell Belfragia nomen, 

Roboribus crudis compadlae, atque arbora multa 
Inta6lis dolabra ruditer, quibus afcia folos 
Abfciderat ramos, lie educantur, ut ufque 
Aera fub medium longo volumine tendant 
Ut doleat murus illis depreffior elle.’ 

William of Malmelbury, in the 4th book of his hillory of EngFand, 
calls this machine Berfroy: * Alterum (machinamentum) fijit pro lignorum 
penuria turris non magna, in modum aedificiorum fa6la (Berfreid appellant) 
quod falligium murorum aequaret.’ Simeon of Durham alfo, in the year 
11 ‘23, fays, ‘ Videns autem rex fe non, ac difpofuerat, proficere, ligneam* 
turrim, quam Berfreit vocant erexit.’ 

Odoricus Vitalis, 1. 8. calls it Berfredus: 1 Tngentem machinam, quam 
Berfredum vocitant, contra munitionem erexit.’ And in the 12th book,, 

‘ Carpentarios Berfredum facientes docebat.’ 
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' Rolandin in his chronicle, 1. 1. ch. 8. 1. 4. ch. 2. 1. 6. ch. 6. 1. 12. 
ch. 6. calls it bilfredus; and the emperor Frederick I. in an epiftle that is 
in William Heda in the year 1190, verfredus. 

This fortof.machine is often ,defcribed by the writers of the middle ages, 
who, however, have fuppreflfed the name, as in 

Tubedod, 1. 5. p. 805. 

Albert d’Aix, 1. 6. ch. 11. 1. 7. eh. 3. 

Guibert, in his hift. of Jerufalem, 1. 6. ch. 18. 1. 7. ch. 6. 

William of Tyre, 1. 8. ch. 12, 15, 18. 1. 20. ch. 16. 

Suger, in his life of Louis VII. ch. la. 

Robert. Monach. 1. 7. 

Radevicus, 1. 2. De Gefta Frederici, c. 62. 

Anna Comnena, p. 384. 

Acropolita, p. 190. 

Vegetius, 1. 4. ch. 17, 18. 

Gilles monk of Orval, in his life of Alberon IL bifhop of Liege, ch. 35. 

And laftly, Sanuto, 1. 2. part 4. ch. 22. points out the mode of making 
them. The romance of Garin likewife defcribes this machine, without 
naming it: 

■* Un engin fet, de tel parler n’oi, 

Qui ot de haut cent pies tos enterins. 

Pres de la porte fill venir tels engins, 

A fet eftages tot droit de full chefnin, 

Arbaleftriers a mis jufqu’ a vint, 

Bien fit does, couvert de cuir boli.’ 

This word beffroy (belfry) has fince been applied to the higheft towers 
©f frontier towns, wherein a centinel is placed to watch for their fecurity* 
and with a bell for him to ftrike on to alarm the inhabitants and guards at 
the gates. This bell has afterwards been employed to mark the hour for 
the retreat of the inhabitants to their houfes, and the garrifons to their 
quarters, and other public ufes, whence it is called 4 Campana bannalis,’ 
by Hoefemius, in his life of Hugh bifhop of Liege, ch. 23. 

4 Statuta Gildas Scot. c. 28. Nullus regratarius emat pifces, faenum, 
a-venas, ante pulfationem campanas in berefrido.’ The chronicle of Flanders 
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frequently mentions the beffrois of towns. Hence it happens, that thofo 
towers, and the bells hung in them, make part of the privileges of the 
commonalty, as we learn from an ordinance of Charles the fair in the year 
1322, by which he deprives the inhabitants of Laon for certain mifdeeds of 
the right of common, of fhreivalty, of mayoralty, of their feal, and. of their 
bell, belfry and jurifdi&ion. 

(xcviii) Chas Chateilx. The cat was properly a machine made in the 
form of a covered gallery, (whence Anna Comnena, in her Alexiade, 
page 383, gives it the name of sm) which was fattened to the walls to afford 
fhelter to the fappers. William le Ilreton, in the feventh book of his. 
Philippiade, 

‘ Hue faciunt reptare catum, te£fcique fub illo 
Suffodiunt murum.’ 

The Monk de Vaux de Samay, ch. 48. ‘ Die quodam comes nofter 

machinam quamdam parvam quae lingua vulgari catus dicitur, faciebat duci 
ad fodiendum caftri murum.’ See alfo the chapters 52 & 63. The fame 
William le Breton thus deferibes this machine in his fecond book.: 

-‘ Teftudo texitur, ut fub 

IUis tuto latens muri queat ima fubire 
Foffor, et ere£tis ipfum fuccidere parmis.’ 

Ravedicus, in the fecond book of the hiftory of Frederic 1. c. 63. deferibing, 
the fiege of Crema, fays that the inhabitants, to defend themfelves againft 
thofe who fealed the walls, or who defeended on their walls from beffrois- 
and towers of wood, made ufe of cats to enable them to attack the enemy 
within their machines. ‘ Magnaque audacia fuper muros, et in fuis- 
machinis, quas cattas appellant, operiuntur, et cum admoverentur pontes 
(the bridges of the beffrois) ipfi eos vel occuparent, vel dejicerent, murumque 
fcalis afeendere nitentes vario modo deterrerent.’ 

Rolandinus, 1. 8. c. 13. 

Chron. Antonii Godi Vicentini, p. 20, &c. 

Matt. Paris in the year 1236. 

Io. de Beka in Arnoldo 49 Epifc. Tra]e6l. Suffrid.. 



Petri in Joan. Heinfberg. Epifc. Leod. c. 17. 

The monk of Padua, 1. 2. chr. c. 8. 

William de Puylaurens, c. 30. 

The duke of Cleves in his treatife on war, p. 57, and other authors have 
fpoken of this machine, of which Vegetius has given a defcription in 1. 4. 
c. 15, and likewife Aimoin in the third book of his hiftory of France, 
chap. 71. 

William Guiart, fpeaking of the fiege of Bovines by Philip Auguftus: 

‘ Devant Boves fit l’oft de France, 

Qui contre les Flamans contance, 

Li mineur pas ne foumeillent, 

Un chat bon et fort appareillent, 

Tant euvrent deffous, et tant cavent, 

Qu’une grant part du mur deftravent.’ 

And in the year 1205, 

* Un chat font fus le pont atraire, 

Dont pie 9 a mention feifmes, 

Qui fit de la roche meifmes, 

Li mineur defous fe lancent 
Le fort mur a miner commencent, 

Et font le Chat fi aombrer, 

Que riens ne les peut encombrer.’ 

They were alfo made ufe of to fill up the ditches that the Beffrois might 
foe brought near to the walls, which was properly the ufe of the Mufculi of 
the ancients according to Vegetius in the 16th chap, of the 4th book. 

Jacques de Vitry, 1. 3. p. 1142. ‘ Cati duo ad foflatum implendum 

magnis fumptibus compofiti fuerunt.’ Add what the learned Lipfius- 
writes, 1. 1. mXwptuTMuv, dial 7. and Angelo Portenari della felicita di 
Padua, 1. 5. c. 5. p. 165. who have given an engraving and defcription 
of it. 

The king St Louis caufed two beffrois or towers of wood to be built, to 
guard thofe who were at work- on the caufeway, and thefe beffrois were 
called Chats-chateils; that is to fay, ‘ Cati, caftellati,’ becaufe over thefe 
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cats were a fort of caftles. They were not fimple galleries like common 
cats, but galleries defended by towers and beffrois. 

St Louis in his letter, fpeaking of this caufeway, fays, 

‘ Saraceni autem e contra totis refiftentes conatibus machinis noftris 
quas erexeramus, ibidem machinas oppofuerunt quam plures, quibus 
caftella noftra lignea, quae fuper paflum collocari feceramus eumdem, 
conquaflata lapidibus et confracta combuflerunt totalita igne Graeco.’ 

The lord de Joinville fays, that there were two ehateils in front of 
the cats, and two houfes in their rear to receive the ftones the Saracens 
call from their machines; which is juft as I have explained the paflage, 
that the cats or galleries were defended by towers that were to oppofe the 
fhowers of ftones continually thrown from the enemies engines. I believe 
likewife that the lower ftories of thefe machines were employed as cats, 
which was the reafon of their being called elms chdtels; that is to fay, 
according to my former remark, cats fortified with caftles. 

The author who has deferibed the fiege of Zara by the Venetians in 
IS+6. 1. 2. c. 6. apud Joan. Lucium de regno Dalmat. thus reprefents this 
fort of cat: 

‘ Aliud erat hoc ingenium, unus Cattus ligneus fatis debilis erat 
confedtionis quem machinas jadrae faspius jadtando penetrabant, in quo 
erat conftrudla quasdam eminens turris duorum propugnaculorum. Ipfam 
duas maximae carrucae fupportabant.’ 

Becaufe thefe machines were not fimple cats, fiich were called chats faux 
or faux chats , as had the form of belfreys or towers, but were neverthelefs 
ufed for cats. 

It is thus that the following paflage in Froiflart, vol. l. chap. 121, muft 
be underftood: * The next day two chief engineers came to the duke of 
Normandy, and faid, that if he would fupply them with wood and 
workmen, they would build two chaujfaux (fome copies have chats) of fo 
great a height, that when brought near to the walls of the town they ftiould 
overtop them.’ Hence comes the word d'efehaffaux among us to fignify aa 
.elevated floor. See the Recueil de Bourgogne de M. Perard, p. .395, 

T x 
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(xcix) Scecedim , fon to the Sheik . I have no doubt but that this name 
is a corruption, although the poitiers edition has the fame; and the * Mer 
des Hiftoires’ calls it SeJ'edus, which feems fomething like Scecedun. It is, 
however, certain that the name of this lord, according to the oriental 
chronicle, is Fachr-addin ; and William de Nangis, and the epiftle of Saint 
Louis, refpe£ting his capture and deliverance, is Farchardin. William Guiart 
calls him Farchadin, and Vincent de Beauvais, L 32. ch. 99, Sacardin, a 
name that is nearer to that of Scecedun. The lord de Joinville ftyles him 
fon of the Sheik, which is conformable to the oriental chronicle, which alfo 
makes him fon of the Sciaeh, ‘ Alius Sciachi,’ and adds, that the fultan 
Nagemaddin, before his deeeafe, proclaimed him chief of his armies, and 
recommended his fon to his care, who was at that time near Damafcus. 

Selden, in his titles of honour, part. 1. ch. 4. § I. fays that the arabian 
word Seich fignifies fenior, ancient, old, which is agreeable to the meaning 
the lord de Joinville afterwards gives to this word. 

(c) The emperor Farr ait. Saladin had likewife been made a knight by? 
Humphry de Toron, as we are told in the hiftory of Jerufalem, p. 1152. in 
Geft. Dei per Francos, and not by Hugh de Tabarie, as fome romances 
have advanced. This I notice, to prevent any furprife that a pagan fhould 
have been willing to receive the order of knighthood from a Chnftian lord. 
But we learn, on the other hand, that St Louis refufed it to a Saracen,, 
though at the entreaties of his own people, who had killed the fultan, faying 
for his excufe, ‘ Abfit a me, ut vel pro fervanda vita, vel morte declinanda, 
quemcumque a Chriftiana religione alienum, baltheo militari donere velim.’ 
Apud Walding. anno 1254. n. 26. 

With regard to Fracardin, if he received the order of knighthood from 
Frederic, it muft have been during the truces this emperor made with die 
Saracens, and when he was crowned in Jerufalem in the year 1229, as 
Sanuto relates in the third book, part 11. ch. 1-2.. 

(ci) Pierre d'Avalon. In another part, he ftyles this knight his coufin. 
He married in the holy land Helvife, daughter to Raoul, who was the laft 
fon to William de Bures, prince of Tabarie. See the ‘ Lignage d’Outremer s * 
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c. 7. There is mention made of Joflelin d*Avalon in a title-deed of 
William de Nanteuil of the year 1210, in the cartulary of Champagne, in 
the chamber of accounts at Paris. 

(cii) And his banner was. It refults from this paflage that armorial 
bearings were in ufe among the Mahometans, and that their fultans or 
princes had them painted on their banners. I fhall hope to defcribe the 
arms of fome among them, taken from manufcripts, in my families of the 
eaft. 


(cm) The count Guy de Ferrois, or rather Forois; that is to fay, count 
of Forets, as this name is thus found written in a deed of the year 1218, in 
the memoirs of M. Perard, p. 301. For he means Guy the fifth, count de 
F6rets. See Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 11. c. 15, and the hiftory of Burgundy by 
Andrew du Chefne, 1. 3. ch. 75. 

(civ) Greek fire. Baldric, 1. 3. of his hiftory of Jerufalem, p. 125, 
* Ignem quem Graecum vocant, in machinam jacere, PupxtKov in 
Theophanes: ‘ ignis Romaicus’ in Paulus Diaconus, 1.21. Hiftoriae Mifcellae. 4 
This fire was fo called, becaufe it was firft invented among the Greeks by 
Callinicus the architect, a native of Heliopolis, a town in Syria, under 
Conftantinus Barbatus, as the above Theophanes has written; and likewife 
becaufe the Greeks were for a long time the only people who preferved the 
ufe of it, which they very rarely communicated to any of their allies, as 
I have noticed in my obfervations on the hiftory of Villehardouin, n. 113. 

Anna Comnena fays, that this fire was made with pitch and other gums 
from trees, mixed with fulphur, and the whole ground together. 

Abbon, in the firft book of the wars of Paris, has given the compofition 
of it in thefe verfes: 

‘ Addit eis oleum, ceramque, picemque miniftrans, 

Mixta fimul liquefa&a foco ferventia valde, 

Quae Danis cervice comas urunlque trahuntque.* 

The author of the hiftory of Jerufalem, p. 1167, makes oil a part of 
the compofition: at leaft, he names it ‘ oleum incendarium, quod ignem 



Graeeum vocant.’ It may perhaps be Naphtha, which Procopius, in the 
4th book of the war of the Goths, ch. 11. fays, the Greeks call MySeutg 
sXxtov, and the Medes Naphtha , which Lambecius, in his obfervations on 
Codinus, thinks Ihould be corredted to eXmov, oil of Media, and that 

for this reafon the fame Greeks have given to this artificial fire the name of 
M yhaov nop, which is met with in Cinnamus, p. 308. and in Codinus, page 
7th of the royal edition. 

There are others, however, who imagine Naphtha was called My&totg 
eA otiov, or nop, becaufe Medea, according to Pliny, 1. 2. ch. 105. burnt tier 
hufband Jafon with this fire. Whatever may be thought of this, Procopius, 
in the part quoted, informs us, that in the compofition of this artificial 
fire, there was a mixture of naphtha with fulphur and bitumen. 

Jacques de Vitry, 1. 3. ch. 84. fays, that in certain countries of the eaft 
there is a fountain, ‘ Ex cujus aquis ignis. Graecus efficitur, quibufdam aliis 
admixtis, qui poftquam vehementer fuerit accenfus, vix aut nunquam poteft 
extingui, nifi aceto et hominum urina, et fabulo.’ 

Adam of Bremen, ch. 66. relates fomething fimilar in a place of the 
north, which he names ‘ Olla Vulcani, quam mcolae Orascum vocant ignem.’ 
Vanoccio Biringuccio, in the tenth book of his Pyrotechny, chap. 9. has 
defcribed all the materials that form part of the artificial fire-works which 
the Greeks made ufe of to burn the vefiels of their enemies, from whence 
Theophanes,. page 295. calls this fire nop §uXa.<rm, and in page 352. nop 
vypov, fea fire, liquid fire. They made ufe of this fire when at lea, in two 
ways: fir ft by fire-lhips filled with this fire, that were floated, among the 
enemies fleet, and thus fet them on fire. Thefe fire-lhips are named by 
Theophanes, pp. 294. 352. xctKxGonuptpopog., that is to fay, fire-lhipsand 
I have Ihewn elfewhere, that the Greeks particularly employed for this 
•fervice that fort of veflel called x iXaiV <* M > whence we have borrowed the 
word Chaland, a wood boat or barge, a name given to the boats on the 
Seine and Loire, and from which the Parifians call the bread brought by 
thofe boats pain chaland. 

Firelhips were uled before the time of the emperor Conftantinus barbatus, 
for Theophanes informs us, p. 100, that under the empire of Leon le grand* 
Genferic king of Africa, burnt with veflels that were filled witfi dry wood. 
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and other combuftibles, and which he floated down the ftream, the whole of 
the grecian fleet. This ferves to juftify father Mambrun in his Conftantine, 
who had been blamed for having firft eftablifhed in his reign the invention 
of firefhips: to this charge he has replied in the preface of his edition of 
1659. We have other inftances of fuch firefhips in the hiftory of Theophanes, 
pp. 294. 331. 352. in Abbon, p. 503, and in various authors. 

The other ufe made of artificial fires was in veflels employed in the 
purfuit after a battle, called $'pupovEg. On the prows of thefe veflels were 
placed large tubes of copper, through which they blew thefe fires into the 
enemy’s fhips. The emperor Leon in his tadtics, ch. 19. n. 6. thus fpeaks 
of them, &x £TU nrctvrug tov crttpuvot kocto& rvp nrpupctv sptis'poo&Ev xptXxu ypt'ptEtrptEvov, 
ag sQog, <5 \ot raro ecrKxvx/rptevav 7rop Kotrot tuv evocvtiov otKovrurot. He mentions them 
again in the notes 46 & 52, whence we learn that thefe are the veflels called 
by Theophanes, page 294, fyoptoveg <nq>uvo<popoi. 

With regard to the ufe of the greek fire in battles on land, it was 
different, for foldiers were then fupplied with copper tubes, and blew it 
through them on their enemies. This is what Anna Comnena, in the 13th 
book of her Alexiade, exprefles in the following terms : ‘ touto (to nop) pterot 
(kiou Tg&opisvov ept£ot\\ETM sig attXtgxovg xxXocptuv xoti Efjt<pv<rxrxr natpot row nou^ovrog 
XctGpu Kott cruvexei nveuptatTi xotd ourag opiiXet ru orpog uxpotv nvpi xcti e^oanTErxi.' 

Sometimes they threw fharp bolts of iron, covered with tow, well oiled 
and pitched, with which they fet fire to the engines. Of this we have 
inftances in Albert of Aix,- book 7. chapters third and fifth, and alfo in 
a letter on the taking of Damietta, in the additions to Matt. Paris, 
page 108. 

Joinville fpeaks of this fire, ‘ and they opened a very quick fire upon 
us with balls made of the greek fire.’ Sometimes this fire was put into 
phials and pots, as may be collected from this letter, and from Albert d’Aix, 
1. 10. ch. 4. And in the tactics of Leon, ch. 19. n. 55. In, fhort it was 
difcharged from perrieres and crofs-bows, as. the lord de Joinville notices in 
the part above mentioned.. 

Albert d’Aix, L 7. ch.. 5. remarks, that ‘ hujus ignis genus aqua erat 
inextinguibile ;’ but there were other materials by which it could be. 
extinguilhed, namely, vinegar and fand. 



Matt. Paris in the year 1219, ‘ Nam ignis graecus de turri eminus 
j)roje 6 tus fulminis inftar veniens pavorem non minimum videlibus incuflit; 
fed per liquorem acetofum et fabulum et caetera extin&oria eft fubventum.* 

In the hiftory of Jerufalem, ‘ Ignis ifte pemiciofo foetore, flammifque 
livientibus filices et ferrum confumit: et cum aquis vinci nequeat, arena 
relperfus comprimitur, aceto perfufus fedatur.’ 

Jacques de Vitry, L 3. ch. 81, adds urine as an extinguilher; and 
Cinnamus, in the place before quoted, fays that fhips were frequently 
covered with cloths dipped in vinegar, to prevent the bad effects of this 
fire. I omit, in this place, the many obfervations I have made on the greek 
fire, in my remarks on Villehardouin. 

(cv) Treet ST pilote. * Pilot,' Spiculum. Pilet in the romance of 
Garin: 

* Volent pilet plus que pluies en pre, 

Et les fajettes et carriax empanes.’ 

William Guiart, in the year 1214, fays, 

* Ribaces qui de l’oft fe partent. 

Par les chams 9 a et la s’epartent, 

Li uns une pilete porte, 

L’autre croc, ou maijue torte/ 

And further on, 

* Ma 9 es levies et piletes, 

Se fierent par mi les viletes.' 

(cvi) Tandeis. The edition of Poitiers is in this inftance more correct, 
reading it Taudies , p. 50. for it is thus Froiflart, the duke of Cleves and others 
write this word. It ftiould feem that the Greeks of the middle ages have 
borrowed from us, or we from them, the word tx\$ov, fignifyiug the 
baggage of an army, which is moft commonly in confufion and diforder; 
and this is the meaning of the words toudis or taudis in our hiftorians. 

See the gloflaries of Rigaltius and Meurfius. 


(cvii) Du merrain. Materials of beams of wood. See the gloflaries. 
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(cvm) John d'Orleans. See what I have faid refpe&ing this family in 
my obfervations on Villehardouin, note -5. 

(cix) The lord de Coucy. Son to Enguerrand, of whom mention has 
been made before. See the hiftory of this houfe by Andrew du Chene, 
book 6. chap. 7. 

(cx) To the number of three hundred. The oriental chronicle fays, that 
the French loft in this defeat, befide the brother of the king, fourteen 
hundred knights. 

(cxi) Over the ears of my horfe. After thefe words, as for as ‘ to the 
walls of this ruined houfe,’ the Poitiers edition has, * And the Saracens 
would have killed me, had it not been for fir Arnaud de Commenge, 
vifcount de Couzerans, who came moft valiantly to my fuccour, and the 
vigorous gallantry he difplayed. He had left the crofs-bows, which he 
was conducting to the camp with the duke of Burgundy, and had followed 
the count de Poitiers, whom he would never abandon in any ferious affair- 
From the time he gave me this timely afliftance, there never was a day of 
my life that I did not moft affectionately love him. 

‘ After I was thus refcued from the Saracens, the vifcount de Couzerans 
and myfelf retired towards a houfe that had been deftroyed to wait for the 
king, who was coming, and in the mean time I found an opportunity of 
recovering my horfe. But while we were waiting near this houfe, a frefh 
troop of Saracens appeared, who feeing the main body of our people in our 
rear, pufhed by us to attack them: in their paftage they flung me to the' 
ground with my fhield over my neck, and galloped over me, thinking me 
dead, which was neaiiy the cafe.. When they had paffed,. fir Arnaud de 
Commenge, after having courageoufly fought the Saracens, returned, to me,, 
and raifed me from the ground, and then we went to the walls of this* 
ruined houfe,* &c. 

I perceive by this text, that the lord de Joinville attributes the fuccour 
given him on this occafion to the vifcount de Couzerans; whereas, in the 
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edition of Cl. Menard, he gives the glory to Erard d’Eymeray, knight; and 
in page 101, line 9, inftead of the four following lines, beginning a done en 
cctte detreje , &c. as far as et taniouji , there is in the edition of Poitiers, ‘ Sir 
Arnaud de Commenge was wounded in two parts of his body, in the 
Ihoulders, and under one of his arms.’ In fhort, at page 54-, his valour, 
and the arms of his family, are fpoken of. Perhaps Pierre de Rieux, who 
is the editor of this edition, being a native of Languedoc, may have 
inferted thefe fragments into the hiftory of the lord de Joinville, in favour 
of the houfe of Comminges. 

It is certain, that this Arnaud, vifeount de Couzerans, bore the furname 
of Efpagne, as may be collected from the laft will of Roger IV. count de 
Foix, whofe daughter he married in the year 1264, and which is publilhed 
by M. de Marca in the 24th chap, notes 8th and 9th of the 8th book of 
his hiftory of Bearn. He was fon to Roger de Commenge, vifeount de 
Couzerans, iflue of Bernard count de Commenge and Cecilia de Foix. He 
was alfo count de Pailhars in Spain. 

(cxii) A fword from Germany. William Guiart, in the life of Philip 
Auguftus, fpeaks of thefe german fwords: 

‘ A grans efpees d’AUemagne 

Leur tranchent fouvent les poins outre.’ 

In his defeription of die battle of Bovines, he fays that the Germans 
fought with Ihort and (harp fwords. 

* Alemans uns coutiaus avoient, 

Dont aus Francois fe combatoient, 

Grailles et agus a trois quieres, 

L’en en peut ferir fus pierres.’ 

In fpeaking of the battle of Beneveritum, h^gives them long fwords; 

4 Car les deus mains en haut levees, 

Gietent d’une loiigiies efpees, 

Souef tranchans a larges meures.’ 

The emperor Nicephorus Phocas reproaches the Germans, through his 
arabaflador Luitprandus for their long fwords. In fome old ordinances of 
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the town of Paris mention is made of the fwords of Lubec. The French, 
on the contrary, ufed fhort fwords. William Guiart: 

‘ Li Francis efpees reportent, 

Courtes et roides, dont ils taillent.’ 

And in the year 1301, 

‘ Efpees viennent aus fervifes, 

Et font de diverfe femblance, 

Mes Francis qui d’accouftumance 
Les ont courtes, aflez legieres, 

Gietent aus Flamens vers les Chieres.’ 

(cxm) For none ufed the bow. To kill an enemy by the bow, crofs-bow 
or other artillery, has never been efteemed by the French an action of valour. 
They only valued blows from the hand, fword or lance, which required 
addrefs and fkill; and it was for this reafon, that in procefs of time, they 
forbade the ufe of crofs-bows, arrows and poifoned darts: it was not fufficient 
to deftroy the enemy by any means whatever, it was neceffary that he fhould 
be conquered by fair force, and with fuch arms as difplayed the dexterity of 
the perfon ufing them. It is certain that the above-mentioned arms have 
been forbidden at various times by the popes, and particularly at die council 
held at Rome under pope Innocent II. in the year 1139, eh. 29. 

The emperor Conrad was one of the Chriftian princes who forbade their 
ufe for fimilar reafons, as we learn from William de Dole, who lived before 
the year 1200, when he introduces Raoul de Houdanc, and makes him fef 
that this emperor forbade the crofs-bow. 

* Par effort de lance et d’efcu 
Conqueroit toz fes ennemis ; 

Ja arbaleftriers ni fu mis 
Por fa guerre en autoritez, 

Par avoir et par mauvaiftie 
Les tiennent ore li haut home. 

Por demi le threfor de Rome. 

Ne vofift-il, n’a droit, n’a tort 
Qu’uns en eut un preudhome mort.’ 

v JJ 
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From whence it is eafy to judge, that we muft interpret favourably the 
terms of the breton poet, when, in the fecond book of his Philippiade, he fays, 
that Richard I. king of England invented crofs-bows, it muft be explained 
by his meaning that king Richard revived the ufe of them during his reign. 
This, indeed, Brompton fays in exprefs words: ‘ Ipfe fxquidem hoc genus 
fagittandi, quod arcubaliftarum dicitur, jam dudum fopitum, ut dicitur, in 
ufum revocavit.’ This is fo ftridtly true, that in every adfcion we read of in 
the hiftories of the firft croifades, they made ufe of bows and crofs-bows. 

(cxiv) The duke of Burgundy. Andrew du Chefiie, in his hiftory of 
the dukes of Burgundy, ch. 9. might, from this paflage and three or four 
others of the lord de Joinviile’s memoirs, have cleared up his doubts, 
whether this duke accompanied the king St Louis in his expedition to 
Egypt. 

(cxv) Gmbifon. It ihould be Gambifon , which is the name of this fort 
of drefs. A roll in the chamber of accounts at Paris, of the year 1522; 
* Adas armentario 40. Sol. 4. d. pro fadtione Gambefonorum.’ In an 
account refpe&ing the bailiffs of France, of die year 126&, * Expenfse pro 
cendatis, bourra ad Gambefcnes, tapetis,’ &c. 

In a deed of Henry, lord of Suilly, of the year 1301, of the franchifes 
of the town of Aix, ‘ Quicumque vero 20 librarum, vel amplius habebit 
de mobilibus, tenebitur habere lorkam, vel lorieale, et capellum ferreum, et 
lanceam. Qui vero minus de 20 libris habebit de raobili, tenebitur habere 
gambefam et capellum ferreum, et lanceam.’ 

Roger Hoveden, in the year 1181, ufes the word Wanbafia, and in page 
6 14 that of Wanbais . A roll in the chamber of accounts at Paris, containing 
an inventory of the wearing apparel of the king Louis Hutin, taken in the 
year 1316, has, among other articles, the following : 

‘ Item, Une cotte gamboifde de cendal blanc. 

Item, Deux tunicles et un gamboiion de bordures des armes de France. 

Item, Une couverture de gamboifons broudees des armes du roi. 

Item, Trois paires de couvertures gamboiliees des armes du. roi, et unes 
Indes jazequenees. 
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Item, Un cuifiax gamboifez. 

Item, Unes couvertures gamboifees de France et de Navarre.’ 

I have explained, in my obfervations on Villehardouin, note 88, that 
the gamboifon was a quilted drefs, well fluffed with wool, that had been 
(baked in, and beat up with vinegar, which Pliny, in the 48th chapter of 
his 8th book, fays refills iron. 

Nicetas thus deferibes the gambefon in the firfl book of his life of the 
emperor Ifaac. This fort of work is called Coachle by Alpianus in 1. 25. 
§ 1. de auro argent, &c. And in the GlofT. Lat. Graec. where it is 
tranflated, from the word viXurov^ the workmen are named Coactiliarii; and 
Lanarii Coactores in an ancient infeription. Whence the learned imagine, 
that the words feltrum and filtrum in the writers of the middle ages, and of 
expeXerpov among the Greeks, have fimilar (ignifications. 

(cxvi) The lord de Chajlillon. Gaucher, who has been before 
mentioned. 

(cxvn) The mafier of the Temple. He is called Frere Guillaume de 
Sonnac in the additions to Matt. Paris, page 110. 

(cxvm) Guyon de Malvoijin. The fecond of the name, lord of Rofny. 
See the genealogy of that family in the hiftory of the houfe of Dreux, 1. I. 
ch. 8. page 115. and in that of Bethune, 1. 6. ch. 5. p. 416. where this lord 
and his alliances are fpoken of. 

(cxix) The Bedouins. The lord de Joinville has here confounded, as 
elfewhere, the Bedouins with the Aflaffins, although Jacques de Vitry, in his 
hiftory of Jerufalem, ch. 12. (whence he feems to have drawn what he fays of 
thefe people), and Aython, ch. 35, 51, 55. make two nations of them ; and 
Jacques de Vitry fays pofitively they were Arabians, and their refidence near 
Aleppo and Crach, in Arabia, and that the Aflaffins inhabited a canton of 
the province of Phoenicia, inclofed by mountains near Tortofa. However 
this may be, every writer agrees that the Bedouins were a wandering and 
vagabond people. 
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The hiftory of the afiatic expedition of the emperor Frederic I. in the 
fifth volume of the Leftiones Antiquae of Canifius, thus fpeaks of them. 

‘ Eft autem confuetudo incolarum illius terrae, qui Sylveftres, Turci, 
five Beduini dicuntur, carere domibus, et omni tempore degendo in 
tabernaculis de pafcuis ad pafcua fe transferre cum gregibus et armentis. 
Hi femper in armis ad bella proni funt et accindti,’ &c. 

We muft compare our author with Jacques de Vitry and Sanuto, in the 
various places quoted, refpedting the opinions held by thefe people touching 
fate, and their modes of living and fighting, which are perfectly conformable 
to what the lord de Joinville has written of them. 

Arnoul de Lubec, 1. 7. ch. 10. Brocardius in his hiftory of the holy 
land, and others, have noticed thefe people. 

(cxx) The law of Aly. Aly was not uncle to Mahomet, but his coufin, 
and fon-in-law, having married his daughter Fatima. William of Tyre, 
1. 1. ch. 4. 1. 19. ch. 20. Jacques de Vitry, 1. 1. ch. 8. and the writers of 
the mahometan hiftories, relate at length the difference of the religion 
eftablifhed by Mahomet, and that introduced by Aly, the latter of which 
was embraced by the caliphs of Egypt, who for that reaion are called 
Fatimites , in the eaftern chronicle, from the name of Fatima, wife of Aly.. 

(cxxi) Walter de ChaJUllon. Read Gaucher, as before noticed in 
note 116. 

(cxxn) A priejl. Anna Comnena, in the 292d page of the tenth book, 
of her Alexiade, reproaches the Latins for their clergy putting on armour, 
and with fword and lance haftening to the field of battle when they have 
but juft received the order of priefthood, which is dire6tiy forbidden by the 
Greeks. 

Petrus Diaconus, in the fourth book of the chronicle of Monte Caffino, 
makes the fame charge* and introduces a Greek thus ipeaking to a Latin: 

‘ In occidentali climate Propheticum illud videmus impietum, erit ufc 
populus, fic facerdos cum pontifices. ad bella prodeant, ut papa veftet 
Innocentius.’ 
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Doubtlefs it is not without reafon that the Greeks have fo often made 
this reproach to the Latins; feeing that although it has been forbidden 
by all the councils for priefts to handle arms, or interfere in battles as 
combatants, yet notwithftanding they are there to be found fighting like 
feculars. Thus we read, that Ebles abbot of St Germain des Pres, and 
Goflelin bifhop of Paris, fought valiantly againft the Normans, who had 
befieged the capital of France. The clergy not only fought againft the 
infidels, but againft the Chriftians; witnefs the bifhop of Beauvais, who, 
at the battle of Bovines; ftruck the earl of Salifbury to the ground with, 
his battle-axe. 

Gregory of Tours, in 1. 4. ch. 43. 1. 5. ch. 20. I. 8. ch. 39. of his 
hiftory, and others of our own hiftorians, furnifh an infinite number of 
examples, which I pafs over, to avoid entering into too long a detail. 
I ihall merely remark, that the cardinal Baronius, in his ecclefiaftical 
annals of the year 888, complains that our hiftorians praife bifhops and 
abbots for their courage and addrefs in battle, although they deferve blame 
as perlons who a£t contrary to the duties of their office, and as violators of 
the canons of the church. 

See the epiftle of pope Adrian to Charlemagne, in the 3d voL of the? 
hiftorians of France, p. 754. Petr. Damianus, 1. 1. epif.. 15. 

(cxxm) Flung his dagger. The word dague is ffill in ufe for a fmalf 
knife or dagger. The Spaniards call it dagas, the Englifti dagger. 

The ftatutes of William king of Scotland, cap. 23. 

‘ Habeat equum, habergeon, capitium e ferro et cultellum, qui dreitur 
dagger.’ 

In Thomas of Walfmgham, p. 252. ‘ Extra<£lo cultelio, quern dagger 
vulgo dieimus, i£tum militi minebatur.’ 

See the fame author, page 332. Hen. Knighton in Edw. III. the chronicle, 
of Flanders, page 232. Monftrelet, vol. 1. ch. 98. &c. 

(cxxiv) Who died in the battle. The epiftle of St Louis, on the fubjedt. 
of this capture, notices, in like manner, the death of Fracardin, in the battle, 
that was fought on Shrove Tuefday; and the eaftern chronicle fays,, he was> 
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ilain the 75th day of his reign, which, according to his calculation, brings 
it to the 8th of February, infomuch that the fultan Nagem-Addin died the 
25th of November. 

(cxxv) The ReJiL I have before faid fome little of this place, which 
is fituated on the branch of the Nile called Rexi, and by the Arabians 
Rafchit or Rajit, which has probably taken its name from this town, which 
Jean Leon, 1. 8. p. 2 63. calls Rajid. Aython, ch. 64>. Rejint. William of 
Tyre, 1. 19. c. 21 & 26. Refsit. Sanuto, 1. 3. part 11. ch. 9. Ro/ith , and 
the Latins Rofetum. 

(cxxvi) Guy Guivelins. The edition of Poitiers reads Guy de Grimejins; 
but there is a miftake in each, for it fhould be Ibelin. This Guy d’ibelin 
and Baudouin, his brother, were the Ions of John lord d’lbelin and de 
Baruth. Guy was conftable, and Baudouin fenefchal of Cyprus. See the 
‘ Lignage d’Outremer.’ 

(cxxvn) De la Horgne. The Poitiers edition has de la Horgue. 

I know not why the lord de Joinville fhould have given the title of 
Count to the lord d’Afpremont, which is not to be found in any writer of 
this period. 

(cxxviii) Vigoroujly driven from the army. After thefe words, the 
Poitiers edition has as follows: 

And in this engagement fir Arnaut de Commenge, vifcount de 
Couzerans, fhewed himfelf bold and adventurous, of whom I have before 
fpoken when I received fuch timely fuccour from him. This count bore 
for arms on his banner, a field or, with a bordure gules, which, as he has 
fince told me, had been given to his predecefiors, who had the furname of 
Efpagne, in former times, from the king Charlemagne, for the great fervices 
the vifcounts of Couzerans had rendered him when he was on his expedition 
in Spain againft the infidels, and likewife becaufe his anceftors had driven 
the Saracens out of the country of Commenge, and reftored it under the 
obedience of Charlemagne.’ 
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(cxxix) Joflerand de Brangon. Joflerand, the fecond of the name, lord 
of Brancion, (Brancidunum in Latin,) fon to Henry Gros, and grandfon to 
Joflerand I. lords of Brancion. He accompanied Baldwin II. emperor of 
Conftantinople, when he went to take pofleflion of the empire, after the 
death of his father-in-law, John de Brienne, as Albericus informs us. He 
married Margaret de Vienne, daughter to Gaucher, lord of Salins, and 
begot Henry, third of the name, father to Margaret, married to Bernard de 
Choi'feul, lord de Traves, about the year 1272. 

The lord de Joinville fays, in this place, that Joflerand was his uncle, 
which Andrew du Chefne, in his hiftory of the houfe of Vergy, 1. 2. ch. 6. 
fuppofes muft be underftood as wellh uncle, probably on his mother’s fide. 

Albericus in the year 1193. 

A. du Chefne in the place quoted. 

M. Guichenon in his hiftory of Brefle, part I. ch. 36. and in his Bibliotheca 
Sebufiane, pp. 174, 244, 344, 357, 366, 433, 434, 437, 444, 445. 

Claude de St Julien aux antiquites de Macon, pp. 282, 319, 346. 

Le Pere Vigner in his genealogies of Alface and Lorraine. 

M. Perard in his memoirs of Burgundy, pp. 496, 522, and others, have 
amply fpoken of this family. 

(cxxx) The count de Mafcon. John de Dreux, or de Braioe, fon to 
Robert, fecond count de Dreux and de Macon, in right of his wife Alix, 
only daughter to Gerard, count de Vienne, by which connection he was 
coufin to Joflerand, lord of Brancion, on account of his wife, Margaret de 
Vienne, daughter to Gaucher de Vienne, lord of Salins, who was youngeft 
brother to William, count de Macon, father to Gerard. 

(cxxxi) For when a ting. It is ftill the cuftom of the Turks to 
compofe their principal military force, the Janifaries, from tributary 
children, font for this purpofe every fifth year by commiflaries eftablilhed ire 
the provinces, from children carried off from Chriftians, whom they inftruCt 
in their religion, and train up to military exercifes. Thefe foldiers, thus* 
educated, and unacquainted with their parents and birth, only acknowledge 
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the grand fignor for their father and protestor, which is one of the beft 
political maxims of the infidels, although contrary to the law of nature. 

See on this fubjedt W. of Tyre, 1. 13. ch. 23. 

Aython, ch. 50. 

Sanuto, 1. 1. part 3. ch. 2. L 2. part. 2. c. 6. 

Pachymeres, in his MS. hiftory, 1. 3. c. 3. 

Jean Leon, in his defcription of Africa, 1. 9. page 275, and particularly 
the difcourfes and obfervations of M. de Breves, ambaflador from the king 
to the porte, in the treatife which he has compofed, of the fiire means to ruin 
the Turks. 

(cxxxii) De la Haulcqm. In the edition of Poitiers it is de la 
Halcqua. 

(cxxxiii) Admiral. That is to fay, as the lord de Joinville explains 
this word, captain, or governor of a province or place, chief of an army or 
fmaller body of troops. The word is derived from the Arabic emir or amir, 
which fignifies lord , according to W. of Tyre, 1. 21. c. 23. 

Rigord in the year 1195. 

Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 3. ch. 5. 

Mariana, in his hiftory of Spain, 1. 6. ch. 11. 

Vidtor Cayet in paradig. 4 Linguar. 

M. de Marca, in his hift. of Bearn, 1. 2. ch. 2. n. 11. 

Leunclav. Watfius, and others. 

The fame thing is obferved by the lord de Villerval in his manufcript 
travels, in the chapter on the condition and nature of the fultans, of their 
admirals and flaves, &c. 

‘ Item, The fultan of Babylon has always, as they tell me, as well in 
Cairo as in the environs, about ten thoufand flaves in his pay, who fight for 
him when war makes it neceflary, fome with two horfes, and others with 
more or lefs, according to their circumftances. It muft be known, that 
thefe flaves are from foreign nations, fuch as Tartary, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Sclavonia, Wallachia, Ruffia, Greece, and other countries, as 
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well from thofe of the Chriftians, as elfewhere. They are not called the 
fultan’s flaves unlefs they be bought with his money, or fent to him as' 
prefents from diftant countries. In thefe flaves he trufts wholly for the 
guard of his perfon, and he gives them women, houfes, horfes and robes, 
and places them, when young, under mailers, to teach them the art of war. 
Acccording to their different abilities, he appoints one captain of ten 
lancemen, another of twenty, another of fifty, another of one hundred; 
and, thus rifing, they are made, one governor of Jerufalem, another king, 
or ruler, of Damafcus, another chief governor of Cairo, and thus with 
other officers of that country.’ 

The word admiral is printed by different writers various ways. This 
officer is called by the Greeks, Apxpou, Apypauot, and by the Latins of the 
middle ages, Amiiabiles, Admiraldi, &c. This much is however certain, 
that we have borrowed the word from the infidel nations, and commonly' 
ftyle the chiefs of naval armaments admirals, becaufe thofe from whom we 
have adopted it thus applied the word. 

(cxxxiv) Had gained fame fortune. M. de Breves, in the treatife to 
which I have before alluded, remarks, that at this day fuch is the conduct of 
the Turks. 

(cxxxv) The counts of Montfort and of Bar ,—Who were defeated, and 
made prifoners by the garrifon of Gaza in the year 1239. See G. de Nangis 
in his life of St Louis, and Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 15. oh. 15. 

(cxxxvi) The king of Armenia. Conftans. See Vincent de Beauvais, 
1. 3. ch. 29. 

(cxxxvn) Had a fon. He was named Afmoaddamo Gajiat-addia 
Tarancfiac, according to the oriental chronicle, or Melec-Efmahadin, as 
in the fragment de Statu Saracenorum, to. 1. S. hifL Franc, p. 432. and 
the MS. french chronicle of William de Nangis. 

St Louis, in his letter, fays that he came to Mafloura ‘ de partibus 
orientis,’ thirteen days after the death of Frachardin, according to the 
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oriental chronicle, that Is to fay about the twenty-fecond of February. Sec 
what has been faid before concerning his death. 

(cxxxvm) The golden tvrnds. The modern Greeks call thefe wands- 
of the magiftrates, and officers of the palace at Conftantinople, Smmmba, as 
we learn from Codiaus, being enfigns of fuperiority and of juffice. 

(exxxix) Carcfmentrant. He thus calls Shrove-Tuefday. A deed of 
the year 119©, cited in the proofs to the hiftory of Savoy by Guichenon, 
p. 45. ‘ a Natali Domini ufque ad Carementrannum.’ 

(cxl) The fiejh on our legs became dried up. In the ‘ chromcon incerti 
autoris,’ quoted in the hiftory of the counts de Touloufe by M. Catel, in 
the year 1250, ‘ infirmitas vero multa oritur in exercito Ghriftiano dolure- 
maxillarum et dentium, et tibiarum tumore, qui infra paucos dies morabatur,, 
vixque fufficiebant mortuos fepelire.’ 

(cxu) Mugh de Landricourt . This lord, or his father, appears in the 
cartulary in the chamber of accounts at Paris* in two title-deeds of Simony 
lord de Joinville, of the years 1210 and 1218. 

(cxlii): The treaty with their con/ent. Sanuto, 1.. 2. part 2. ch. 9. fays* 
that by this treaty the fultan of Babylon offered to give up to the king the 
town of Damietta, with the adjacent country, for a refidence to thefe: 
Chriftians that might remain in Egypt, called: at that period, ‘ Chriftiani. 
de Cindlura: quia cingulum portabant latum et veftimentum, per quod; 
recognofcebantur ab aliis, (Jacobitis fcilicet et aliis Chriftianis).’ This has. 
been alfo noticed invthe chronicle of Odoricus de Frioul, which he has carried: 
down to the pontificateof Benedict XII. at which time they were denominated 
Centurini,. 

(cxliii) The dyfentery. In the lapidary manufeript, in the chapter of 
Amethyfts, it is faid, ‘ that it deftroys dead flefh from wounds, and flops 
the dyfentery.’ 
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(cxliv) Garrotz. Bolts from crofs-bows, or rather from ipringals. 

Guiart, in the year 1304, 

* Quarriaus traient au cliqueter, 

Et font i’efpringalle geter, 

Li garros qui lors de la ift, 

Les plus viguereus eibahit.’ 

And further on, 

‘ Et font geter leurs efpringalles, 

Ca et la fonneut li clairain, 

Li garrot empane d’arain, 

Laflent leur lkus de ce me vent, 

Pluftoft que tempefte ne vent.’ 

In the fame year, 

‘ Efpringalles font lair fervife, • 

Dont li garrot en main lieu faillent.* 

Fauchet derives this word from quadrellus , which the writers of the 
middle ages made ufe of for quarrels, or bolts for crofs-bows. M. Menage 
thinks k comes from verwlum , the diminutive of cent. 

(cxlv) The king was made prifoner. .On the 5th day of April. See 
Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. chap. LOO, &c. The author of the life of 
St Boniface, bifhop of Laufanne, ch. 4. 1. 15. in Bolandus, and at the 
date of the 19th February, fays, that during the time St Louis was in the 
holy land, there came a voice from heaven to this holy biihop when at his 
prayers, faying, ‘ Scias pro certe regem Franciae hodie trahi in manus 
gentium et multos e populo fuo occidendos, et reliquos duci captivos:* 
which is what happened. 

(cxlvi) Philip of Montfort ,—who was afterward lord of Tyr. I notice 
him and his defcendants in my families of the eaft. 

(cxlvii) Their towels. Turbans are commonly made of napkins or 
other linen wrapped round the head. The lord de Joinville, in another 
part, fays, * And know that they received heavy blows on thefe towels: 
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they, however, wore them when going to battle, and they are tightly 
wrapped round one over the other.’ 

Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. 55. fpeaking of Saphadin, fays, ‘ Ipf& 
quidem Saphadinus equitans filios fuos vifitaturus involvitur pura fyndone 
caput:’ which the MS. treatife of expeditions to the holy land thus 
tranflates, ‘ Saphadin li peres, quant il chevalche, va voir fes fiex, fi 
chevalche fa tefte couvert d’un vermeil famit.’ 

See Leunclavius in Pand. Turc. n. 240. The latin authors of the 
middle ages have differently written this word toiiaUle; the chronicle of 
Fontenelle ufes toacula , Odoricus de Frioul toalia, the Roman Ceremonial in 
MS. tobalea r, Johannes de Janua togilla, Kero Mon. Mappula, Duvahila. 

(cxlviii) In pagan countries. He repeats this fame thing afterwards* 
and it is probable that this mode of acting was common to infidels fince 
the annals of France drawn from the church of Metz in the year 844* 
attribute it to the Normans. 

(cxlix) On the e/cot. of my vejfd. In the edition of Poitiers* it is. 
efcre.. 



NOTES 


ON 


THE THIRD PART 


OF THE 

MEMOIRS OF THE IORD BE «3TOINTIRREy, 


BY M. DU CANGE. 


(i) Montfaucon de Bar. 
du Chefne, p; 18. 


See the hiftory of the houfe of Bar by A. 


(n) The emperor of Germany. Frederic II. who had been crowned 
king of Jerufalem, and held all the places in that kingdom. 

(hi) The hofpital of Rhodes. This paffage, which is likewife in the 
edition of Poitiers, confirms my belief, that the hiftory has been altered in 
its language, and even in eflential points r which (hew that fome have 
retouched the difcourfes of the lord de Joinville, which are not fo clear as 
this, as may be eafily inferred from his original letter, which 1 have inferted 
in his eulogium; for befide this inftance, and others that I have noticed, 
either he himfelf, or fome other, muft have corrected it after the year 1308,, 
at which time the knights of St John of Jerufalem feized the ifland. of 
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^Rhodes from the Turks, according to John Villani, L 9. ch. 104. where 
they aftewards eftablifhed themfelves. 

(iv) En Bernicks. See the nineteenth diflertation, where this torment is 
Jpoken of. 

(v) Ten hundred thoufand befants of gold. I referve to the twentieth 
diflertation a notice of the ranfom of St Louis. 

(vi) Barguiner. That is to lay, bargain. A ftatute for the tradefmen 
-of Paris in Brodeau, fur la coutume de Paris, art. 89. has, ‘ Si une 
perfonne barguine denree a l’eftail, ou a l’ouvroer d’un marchand, ou il 
veut achepter,’ &c. The Englifh ufe the word bargain to exprefs an 
agreement or convention. The capitularies of Charles le chauve, tit. 28. 

* Quia et feeminae barcaniare folent,’ on which father Sirmond fays, that 

* barcaniare, eft licitando cun&ari.’ A title-deed of St Bernard, abbot of 
Clervaux, of the year 1145, which is in the cartulary of the bifhoprick of 
Auxerre, exprefles more ftrongly the meaning of this word, according to 
the fenfe of our author: * De illis qui pifees vendunt, comes habet. 4. 
creditarios, in quibus epifeopus nihil accipit. Si ad alios thelonearius 
epifeopi primus advenerit, et primus barguinaverit, tantum aecipiet, 
quantum curia epifeopi necefle habebit, et thelonearius comitis faciet, fi 
pariter venerint, pariter accipient quod invenient. Similiter in aliis 
vkftualibus facient.’ 

It is doubtful whether the word hargamticum, which is right of taxation, 
mentioned in fome old charters of Charlemagne, and others of an older 
date, which are to be found in the chronicle of Verdun, by Hugh, abbot 
of Flavigny, in the year 7 55, and in the hiftory of the abbey of St Denis by 
Doublet, pp. 708, 7Q9, has any fignifieation relative to the above. It is 
uncertain whether this impoft was put on merchandife fold in open market, 
or whether it was collected from boats cm rivers. 

Jofeph Scajiger, on Feftus, fuppofes that this word comes from bargem 
of the Latins, the meaning of which, however, that Cujas gives, has no 
Connection with bargwgiwnmt. 
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(vii) Who flew him. A chronicle, publifhed by M. Catel, of the year 
1249, lays, that the fultan was killed by his own people, in a difpute about 
the ranfom of St Louis. The lord de Joinvilk writes, that he was {lain by 
thofe of the haulcqua, Matt. Paris fays, that he was poifoned by his 
chamberlains. Aython, in ch. 52. fays it was done by the Comains, and 
the oriental chronicle by the Mamelukes.. This difference is eafily 
reconciled, for the lord de Joinville has before faid, that the knights of 
the haulcqua formed part of the military force of the fultans of Egypt, 
compofed of children font as tribute; Aython adds, that thefe tributary 
children were from Comania; and that Melec-Sala, fultan of Egypt, 
having learnt that the Tartars had invaded the kingdom of Comania, and 
were felling at a low price the poor inhabitants of that country, fent thither 
merchants, with large fums of money, who bought great numbers of 
children, whom they led into Egypt, and who, after they had learnt 
every warlike exercife, were feledted, as the fultan’s guard, and fent as 
governors to the different provinces, and raifed to the chief command 
of the armies. 

Hence William de Nangis, and the fragment Ontheftate of the Saracens 
during the reign of St Louis, in the 5th vol. of the hiftorians of France,, 
fay, that the fultan was killed by fixty of his captains, who were of thefe 
Comanians. Thefe foreign foldiers were, in the arabian language, called; 
Mamelukes, as we learn from William of Tyre, 1. 2. ch. 23. This gives 
us the reafon why the oriental chronicle writes, that the fultan Was flain by 
the Mamelukes. 

(viii) The town of Damietta. It was then under the guard of the dtokc 
of Burgundy and Olivier de Termes, in which the legate and a number of 
prelates had faved. themfelves; as did likewife the queen of France, according; 
to Matt. Paris. Aython, ch. 24. fays, that when it had been furrendCred 
to the Saracens, they completely deftroyed it, and made it adefert, building 
another town farther diftant from the river and fea, to which they gave the 
name of New Damietta. Sanuto, 1. 3. part 11. ch.. 10. adds, that this, 
new town was begun about the year 1220, when the Saracens, defitous to 
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blockade the- town of Damietta that had been taken by John king of 
Jerufalem, had encamped themfelves on the other fide of the river, and 
conftructed feveral houfes, which they then called New Damietta. 

(ix) Morenlaigne. Mauritania. 

(x) Nous efperions. Efperer is frequently ufed by old french writers to 
fignify ‘ to fear.’ Our lord de Joinville fays, in the firft part of his 
memoirs, * Et efperions eftre tous en peril de mort.’ And further on, 

* J’efperoie beaucoup plus la mort que la vie.’ • The Latins alfo ufe it in 
the fame fenfe ; 4 Auter Breviloqui, Achirologia, eft di<£tio improprie pofita, 
lit timeo requiem, fpero laborem.’ The 25th law of the theodofian code, 

4 de petitionib. et ultro dat. Cum per illyrici partes harbaricus fperaretur 
iacurfus.’ 

(xi) Philip de Nemours. The perfbn who fold to St Louis the town 
and caftlewick of Nemours. See the genealogy of this family in the hiftory 
of the houfe of Dreux, 1. 2. ch; 1. 

(xii) The marjhal of France. Alberic Clement, who attended the king 
:S,t Louis on this expedition. See the chronicle of Flanders, chap. 20. 

• (xm) The majler of the Trinity. Nicholas, general of the order of 
Mathurins, which in thofe times was called the Order of A lies: ‘ Eo quod * 
afinos equitabant, non equos,’ as an old chronicle of the year 1198, tells 
us, tom. 2. Spieileg. 

Jn an account relative to the king’s houfehold in the year 1330, * les 
freres des Afnes de Fontainebliaut, ou madame fut efpoufee.’ 

Albericus in his chronicle, and Jacques de Vitry, in his hiftory of the 
weft, ch. 25. remark in like manner, that thofe of this order, ‘ humilitatis 
Ghrifti formam expreffius imitantes, aut pedibus ambulant, aut fuper afinos 
equitantes incedunt.’ . 

This general died in the.year 125^. , 
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(xiv) By balance weight. By this we learn, that what Louis Lalfere, 
purveyor to the college of Navarre, has introduced in the life of St Louis, 
which he has dedicated, with that of St Jerome, to Louifa de Bourbon, 
abbefs of Fontevraud, and publifhed laft year without the name of the 
author, is only a vulgar error, dating, that when the ranfom of the king 
was fixed at eight hundred thoufand golden befants, there were inftantly coined 
a fimilar number at Paris from gold which he had exacted from the people 
and fent off by Charles count of Anjou, whom his brother the king faint 
Louis had ordered to return to France expreffly for this purpofe. 

Perhaps what Matt. Paris relates in the year 1250, page 521. may have 
given rife to what the above author has advanced. This money having been 
fent from France during the time when he was near Damietta attacked on all 
fides by the Saracens. It is alfo another vulgar error, that St Louis paid for 
his ranfom his weight in gold, and that he put himfelf into the fcales for this 
purpofe, the word befans having caufed the miftake. 

The MS. chronicle of Bertrand du Guefclin, 

‘ Un jour eftoit li princes * leves de fon difner, 

En chambre de retrait eftoit voulu after, 

Avec fes barons aus efpices donner; 

Et tant que li baron prirent a devifer, 

Et d’armes et d’amours, et beaus fais recorder, 

De mors, de chevaliers de prifons racheter, 

Et de plufieurs eftats, et des fais d’outremer, 

Et comme St Louys pour fon ame fauver, 

Se laifla prendre en Tunes, et il fe fit pefer 
De fin or en balance, pour fon cors delivrer.’ 

I wifh not to forget in this place what I noticed in the regifter of the 
chamber of accounts at Paris, intitled Nvjter, which was communicated to 
me by M. d’Herouval, that to make up the ranfom. of St Louis, there was 
borrowed, or rather dedudled, from the expenfes of his houfehold, the fum 
of 167,102 livres. As the extract I made from it furnifhes us with feveral 
circumftances relative to the reigns of St Louis and other, kings of France, 

I have thought I fhould oblige the public by inferting it in this place. 

* The prince of Wales. 
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4 Doming Margareta comitifla Valefu, mater regis Philippi de Valefio* 
pbiit in fefto S. Silveftri, anno 1299. 

4 Domina Catherina comitifla Valefii imperatrix C. Polkana obiit 
mart, poll S. Silveftrum, 1307. 

‘ D. Carolus comes Valefu pater regis Philippi de Valefio obiit 16. die 
Decemb. 1325. 

4 Ludovicus de Valefio filius di6ti comitis et frater di£li regis ob~ 2. die 
Novembris 1328. 

‘ Rex Philippus de Valefio reeeffit de Pifliaco de nodte 13 die Junii 
1330 pro eundo in Mafliliam et Avenionem peregre.. 

* Comes Pi£tavenfis ob. anno 1271. 

* S. Ludovicus obiit craftino S. BarthoL 1270, pro cujus redemptions 
captae fiierunt per hofpitium fuum anno 1250, 167,102 lib> 18. S. 8. <L 
Tur. 

4 Rex Philippus fuus filius obiit ante candelos anno 1285, 

* Rex Philippus pulcher filius di6ti regis PhiKppi ob.. am 1316. 

* Rex Joannes filius reg. Ludovici obiit in aetate 8 dierum. 

4 Rex Philippus magnus filius regis Philippi pulchri, et frater regis 
Ludovici, obiit 2 Jan. 1321. 

4 Rex Carolus frater di6ti regis pulchri et Ludovici obiit 1. Febr. 1327.. 

4 Militia di<5lorum trium fratrum fuit in Pentecofte 1313. 

4 Rex Philippus de Valefio natus fuit an. 1293, et devenit ad regnum 
menfe Febr. 1327. Coronatus fuit die S.. Trinit. 1328. et habuit vi£boriaim 
contra Flamingos 23 Aug, 

‘ Ad Magdalenam 1294, dicitur incepifle fecundum. viagium Vafconiie 
pro guerra. 

4 Anno 1324, ineaepk alia guerra Vafconiae, 

4 Terra Ducatus Aquitaniae fuit in raanu regis Franc, ab omnibus 
fcn&is 129£, ufque ad 3. diem, poft O. S. 1304, quo fuit reddita regi 
Angliae. 

4 Expenfe hofpitii S. Ludovici ultra mare pro anno finite ad afcenf. 
1251, 48,588 lib. 14. f. 1. d. Tur. et pro gentibus armorum. et navigjis 
240,400 lib. 14. d. Tur. apud Accon. et Tyrum. 

4 Redemptio di&i fanfti eodem anno 167,102 lib. 18. f. 8. d. Tur. 
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* Dieta fine guerra et redemptione pro expenfis per diem 133 lib. 9. d. 
Tur. 

* Expenfae ejus hofpitii pro anno finito ad afcenfionem 1252, 56,407 lib. 
18. f. 10. d. Tur. et pro gentibus armorum et navigiis 212,164 lib. 13. f. 

11. d. Tur. apud Acconem et Csefaream ac Caftellum. 

‘ Dieta fine guerra, 154 lib. 10. f. 10. d. Tur. pro expenfis per diem. 

‘ Expenfse ejufdem hofpitii pro anno finito ad afcenf. 1253, 60,680 lib. 
10. f. 10. d. Tur. et pro guerra feu gentib. armorum ac navigio, 
■270,547 lib. 15. f. 5. d. Tur. apud Joppem. 

‘ Dieta fine guerra pro expenfis per diem 166 lib. 4. f. 11. d. ob. Tur. 

‘ Di&us S. Ludovicus expendit pro paflagio ultra marino ab afcenf. 
Dom. 1247, ufque ad afcenf. 1256, per 5. annos 1,537,570 lib. 13. f. 5. d. 
ob. Tur. et arripuit iter circa omnes fandtos 1248, et rediit an. 1254. 

‘ Dom. Carolus comes Valefii pater regis Philippi de Valefio expedit. 
pro viagio Romanise pro toto 115,960 lib. 19. f. Tur. fort ab anno Domini 
1302, ufque ad annum 1313. 

‘ Valor omnium terrarum Domini Valef. pro uno anno 24,000 lib. fort, 

* Valor regni fuper Thefaur. 2,334,000 lib. 

* Expenfe totales pro coronamento S. Ludovici menfe Nov. 1223, 
40,334 lib. 14. f. Parifis, capt® fuper regem per Compot. hofpit. menfe 
Nov. 

* Expenfe totalis coronationis regis Philippi Audacis filii fui 12,931 lib. 
8. f. id captum per compotum hofpitii ad O. S. 1271. 

‘ Expenfae totales pro coronatione reginse confortis fuse 22,564 lib. 12. f. 
5. d. prout in magna recepta afcenf. 1275. 

‘ Expenfe totius coronationis regis Philippi pulchri, 24,560 lib. 72. f. 
Par. captse per templum ad candelos 1285, et pro militia fua 14,684 lib. 

12. d. captse in magna recepta omn. ian&orum 1284. 

‘ Expenfe coronationis regis Ludov. filii fui 20,824 lib. 15. f. 2. d. ob. P. 
captse per compot. hofpitii ad Nativ. Dom. 1315. 

‘ Expenfe hofp. regis S. Ludov. pro anno 1271. 111,688 lib. 14. £ 
2. d. Par. 

* Expenfe Hofpitii reg. Philippi pulchri pro anno 1301, 267,888 lib. 

14. £ 10. d, 
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* Expenfae,—Hofp. Ludovici filii fui pro anno 1315, 209,771 lib. 16. C 
2. d. 

Hofp. Philippi rrvagni fratris didti Ludov. 184,332 lib. 

19. f. 11. d. pro uno anno.. 

Hofp. Karoli fratris fui ........... 

Hofp. Philippi de Valefio. regis moderni pro anno 1-329,. 
347,4.57 lib. 17. f. 6. d.’ 

(xv) Light up , light up. The French is ‘ Alume, alume.’ The Poitiers 
edition has the fame words,, which mean to light the candle to fee the. 
compafs, and the part whither they are failing.. Jt is thus, I think, they 
Eiuft be underftood. Hugh de Berry, who lived under the reign of faint 
Louis, in the defcription he gives, in his Bible G'uyot, of the ufe of the 
compafs in thofe times, fays, that failors in the dark nights, to avoid loling, 
their route,, lighted, a candle to obferve the needle every now and then.. 

* Quant la nuit eh obfcure et brune,, 

Qu ? on ne voit eftoile ne lune, ' 

Lors font a l’aiguille allumer,, 

Puis ne peuvent-ils s’egarer.’ 

See Eftienne Pafquier, in his ‘ Recherches fur la France,’ h 4i ch. 25.. 

With every deference to M. du Cange, I fhould rather interpret this cry 
of Alume , alume t as a. fignal of joy and illumination, on. the fafe return of the: 
count de Poitiers. 

The chapter quoted in Pafquier refers to different difeafes, and. nothing; 
to the above purport.— Tranf. 

(xvi) Jacques du- ChaJieL Andrew du Chene, in his hiftory of the 
houfe of Chatillon, 1. 11. ch. 6. and thofe. who have drawn up the lift of 
the bifhops of Soiffons, call him Guy, and make him fon to Raoul, lord 
de Chateauporcean by Agnes de Bazoches. 

Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. 96. mentions him and. his expedition 
to the holy land. 

(xvii) Nmac. Edition of Poitiers, Naxant.. 
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(xvm) Trifian. Guillaume Guiart lings, 

‘ L’Enfant a tres grande deftrece, 

Et voult que nom li meift an 
Sans rapel nul Jean TriftanJ 

This prince was alfo furnamed ‘ de Damiete,’ from the place of his 
birth.. In the cartulary of the bithoprick of Paris, belonging to the late 
M. du Puy, there was as follows: A. 12 66. * Joannes di£tus de Damiete, 
films illuftriffimi regis D. Ludovici,’ &c. 

(xix) Playing at backgammon. Among the orders laid down for the 
more regular difcipline that was to be obferved in thefe expeditions to the 
holy land, all playing with dice was ftridrtly forbidden: ‘ Statutum ell etiam,. 
ut nullus enormiter juret, et quod nullus ad aleas, vel ad decios ludat.’ In 
William de Neubourg, 1. 3. ch. 23- 

(xx) Threw the tables into the fea. After thefe words, the Poitiers-edition 
contains a whole chapter, which is wanting in the edition of Menard, in 
the following terms: 

‘ When we arrived before Acre, the citizens came out to meet the king 
as far as the lhore with grand proceffions, and received him joyfully. 

‘ I attempted to mount the palfrey that had been brought for me from 
the town; but I was no fooner mounted than I fainted, and lhould have 
fallen to the ground had it not been for him who brought the horie, who 
held me tight, and with much difficulty I was led to the king’s houfe. 

I remained fome time at a window without any one taking the leaft notice 
of me, and of all thole whom I had brought to Egypt 1 had only with me 
a young boy, called Bartholomew, the baltard-l’on of the lord Ame de 
Montbelliar, lord, of Montfaucon > of whom I have before fpoken. 

‘ As 1 was there w r aiting, a youth came to me drefled in icarlet ftriped 
with yellow, and, having faluted me, afked if I did not know him. On my 
faying I did not, he told me he was a native of Chafteau-Defcler,that belonged 
to my uncle. He afked if I would take him into my fervice, for that he was 
without a matter. This 1 readily agreed to, and retained him as my varlet. 
He loon after brought me clean coifes, and combed my hair exceedingly well- 
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At this time, the king fent for me to come to dinner: I went, attended by 
my new varlet, who carved before me, and found means to get a fufficiency 
for himfelf and the young boy. 

‘ After the dinner, this varkt, whofe name was Guillemin, obtained for 
me a lodging near the baths, that I might wafh and clean myfelf from the 
-filth I had gained in prifon. Towards evening, he put me into a bath; 
but I had no fooner entered it than I again fainted and fell backwards in the 
water, fo that with much trouble they drew me oat alive, and carried me 
to my chamber. You muft know, that I had only a poor jacket for my 
drefs, nor any money in my pocket to buy better clothing, or to fupport 
me in my ilinefs. This affected me very much, and I fuffered more from 
the extreme indigence I was in, than from the pains of my diiorder. 

‘ As I was in this diftrefs, moft fortunately a knight came to vifit me, 
whofe name was fir Peter de Bourbrainne, and feeing my miferable ftate, he 
comforted me to the belt of his power, and caufed cloth to be given me to 
new-drefs myfelf, by a merchant of Acre, to whom he gave his own fecurity 
for the due payment. 

* At the end of three days, when I was fomewhat better and ftronger, 
i went to the king, who blamed me much for having been fo long abfent, 
and charged me, as I valued his love, not to fail partaking of his meals 
morning and evening, until he fhould determine to remain there, or return 
to France. While with the king, I complained to him of the lord Peter de 
Courcenay, who owed me four hundred livres of my pay, and refufed to give 
it me; and the king ordered the four hundred livres to be inflantly paid me, 
to my great joy, for I did not poffefs a fmgle farthing. 

* When I had received my money, fir Peter de Bourbrainne advifed me 
to keep only forty livres for my expenfes* and to give the remainder to the 
governor of the palace of the Templars to keep for me, which I willingly 
did. Having fpent the forty livres, I fait for as much more; but this 
governor bade them tell me, that he had not any money of mine, and, what 
was worfe, that he did not know me. 

* On the receipt of this anfwer, I went to the mafter of the Templars, 
whofe name was father Regnaut de Vichiers, to whom I carried intelligence 



of the king, and then told him the treatment I had met with, and complained 
to him of the governor of the palace, for not reftoring to me the money 
I had intruded to his care. But I had no fooner ended, than*he flew into- 
a violent paffion, and faid,—‘ Lord de Joinville, I love you very much, but 
I fhall ceafe doing fo, if you hold fuch language, for it feems to be 
infinuated, by what you complain of, that our brotherhood are all thieves.* 
I replied, that fo far from being filent, I would make the matter public, for 
that I was in fuch want of my money I had not a penny to fupport me, 
and, without a word more, left him. 

‘ I can allure you I was during four days in the utmoft uneafinefs 
about my money, and knew not to what faint to make my vows, to recover 
it. Thefe four days I did nothing but run about, feeking means to regain 
it. On the fifth, the matter of the Templars accofted me with a fmiie, and 
told me he had found my money, and inftantly gave me the amount, to my 
great joy, as I was in very great need of it; and I took good care, in future,, 
not to trouble thefe monks with the keeping, of my cafh.* 

The above fhews, that William de Sonnac, matter of the Temple, died 
immediately after the battle of Mafloura, and perhaps he was killed there, 
fince Regnaud de Vichiers had fucceeded him, when the king returned to 
the holy land, after his captivity. A deed in the cartulary of the church 
of Auxerre, of the year 1247, gives him the title of * Domorum militias 
Templi in Francia magifter.’ 

There are other deeds in the ‘'Trefor des Chartes,’ Laiette Champagne 
vi. titre 100, which ftyle him Matter of the Templars in the year 1255 v 
and Sanuto, 1. 3. part 12. ch. 5. fays, that he followed the party of the 
Venetians in the war they had with the Genoefe in the year 1257. 

(xxi) Count de Japhe. John d’lbelin die fifth. See note on a former 
part of this work. 

(xxn) William de Belmont. I believe to be the fame whole name 
appears in the cartulary of the bifhoprick of Paris, wherein he is mentioned 
as doing homage to that fee, in the year 1263, for his lordlhip of Pierre 
Fite. 



(xxm) The prince of Antioch. Boemond V. prince of Antioch, and 
-count of Tripoly, who died in the year 1261. 

(xxiv) Poulains. The .author of the life of Louis le gros, explains the 
force of this word in his 24th chapter, as follows : 4 Pullani dicuntur, qui 
de patre Syriano et matre Francigena generantur.’ To this mult be 
referred what Sanuto fays on the fame fubjedt, in 1. 3. part. 8. ch. 2, 
4 Illuftrium virorum qui ad terrae fandtas tuitionem, perfedtamque illius 
de jugo fervitutis liberationem in ipfa manferunt, degeneres filii, qui ab 
illis defcenderunt, ut rubigo de argento, amurca de oleo, fex de vino, 
pofleflionum illorum fucceflores, non morum, pulani vocantur.’ 

Jacques de Vitry, 1. 1. ch. 67. fpeaks alfo of thefe Poulains, and fays 
they were thus called becaufe they were originally from la Puglia. * Pullani 
dicuntur, qui poll terrae fandtas liberationem ex ea oriundi extiterunt: vel 
quia recentes, et quafi novi pulli, refpedlu furianorum reputati funt: vel 
quia principaliter de gente Apuliae matres fecundum carnem habuerunt. 
Cum enim in occidentali principum exercitu paucas mulieres, refpedlu 
virorum, adduxiflent noftri, qui in terra fandta remanferunt, de regno 
Apuliae, eo quod proprius elfet aliis regionibus, vocantes mulieres cum eis 
jnatrimonia eontraxerunt.’ 

-See the above author, chap. 72. 

It is ftill probable, that Frenchmen gave this name to fuch as had 
fprung from thefe irregular connedtions, becaufe they refembled young wild 
•colts, that could not be caught: 4 illuftrium virorum degeneres filii,’ as 
Sanuto writes. 

The lord de Joinville fays, the peafants of the holy land were fo called, 
and that in his time the term was underftood as a reproach; which is 
•confirmed by thefe verfes of the romance of Garin le Loherans: 

4 Quant li gloton lecheor de pulin 
Ma terre gaftent, mes homes m’ont o§is.’ 

And again, 

4 Dex, dit Fromond, con puis enragier vis, 

Par trois gar<jons lecheor de pulin 
Que l’Empereres me tient en fi por vil,’ 
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The MS. chronicle of Bertrand du Guefclin frequently ufes this word to 
exprefs contempt or abule. 

‘ La peut-on voir le Sarazin pulant, Sec. 

Un autre chevalier a Henry le pulant, &c. 

En un fac fu boutes rois Pietre le pulant, &c.’ 

The lord de Joinville fpeaks of a place in the holy land, called 
, Paflepoulain,’ which has been probably fo named from the Poulains. 

During the time the French poflefled the empire of Conftantinople, 
they called Gafmoules (rW/t*euA«), thofe born from a french man and greek 
woman; or to quote the words of Pachymeres, in his MS. hiftory, 1. 4. 
ch. 25. fryemg, km 'Pufiottw yvvMKav ymi$svTi$ rots IrotXoig. 

I am perfuaded our countrymen did not call them Gafmoules , but 
Gqftemoules, by way of derifion; as if fuch children by thefe irregular 
marriages, on account of the difference of nations, and even religions, had 
in fome fort fullied and debated the womb of their mothers, which is the 
mould wherein children are formed. 

Thus in Antioch, the iffue of armenian or greek inhabitants of that 
town by turkifh women were called Tufcati. The Turks, a little before 
this place came into the pofleffion of the French, having given wives of 
their nation to the inhabitants who were in want of them, as we are told 
by Raymond d’Agiles. 

(xxv) Recreant knight ,—That is to fay, one who owned himfelf 
conquered, for that is the meaning of the word ream, which is taken 
from the ufage of duelling. When one of the combatants was overpowered 
by his adverfary, and confeffed himfelf unable to continue the fight longer, 
he owned that he was recreant or recreu; that is-, that he was exhaufted, and 
could do no more, and confefled himfelf vanquifhed. 

In thofe parts of the MS. affizes of the kingdom of Jerufalem which 
fpeak of 4 wager of battle,’ the appellant or defendant is introduced as 
faying thefe words before the judge of the field : ‘ I am ready to prove it 
by my body againft his body, and to fight until death, or till I own myfelf 
recreant any hour of the day, and here is my glove,’ ; &c. 
von. i. z z 
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The MS, cuftoms of the city of Amiens fpeak thus of the champion r 
* And he lhall take the defendant by the right hand, and, raifing it up, 
declare that he will hold himfelf difloyal and perjured, if he will not, any 
hour of the day, put him to death, or make him eonfefs himfelf recreant 
with the arms he has now on, and by oppofing his body againft his.’ 

The fame affizes fay, chapter 94. on the fubjeft of trial for the caufe of 
murder: ‘ The judges of the field muft attend, and be as near the 
combatants as poffible, that if one of them Ihould utter the word recreant ,, 
he may be heard, and, in that cafe, the moment it lhall be heard, they will 
order his adverfary to ceafe, and fay that he has done enough. They will 
then take the body of the vanquilhed, and give it up to the pleafure of the 
lord, who will order it to be dragged thence-to the gallows, and hanged by 
the neck. The fame will be done to him that lhall be Hain in the duel, 
although he may not have laid the word recreant * 

So that die lord de Joinville, on this occafion, returned abufe for abufe, 
and, as they called him ‘ Poulain,’ he retorted on thefe knights ‘ recreant 
knights,’ that is to fay, cowards and bafe~ 

In the fame affizes, ch. 190. ‘ And Ihould any man have given a blow, 
who lhall be known for bale, recreant, cowardly, or that lhall have a hump 
on his back, r &<r.. 

Robert de Bourron, in his MS. romance of Merlin: ‘ For after that £ 
Ihould have acknowledged my recreantifm, I could never enjoy any honour; 
and certainly I would rather die a hundred times, if it were poffible to die 
lb often, than at any time fay or do what may be conltrued. into 
recreantifm.’ 

The charter of the commonalty of Amiens, of the year 1209 : * Qui 
juratum fuum recreditum, traditorem willot,’ that is a blow, ‘ appellaveriti. 
20. fol. perfolvet.’ 

i 

(xxvi) The fault JMl not be mine. The editor of the Poitiers edition 
thus explains this pallage‘ And I wili not fpare any treafures in 
recompenfing the merits Of thofe who lhall do their duty, no not even to the 
difpofing of my cup out of which I drink, for it lhall be youre, and not 
mine,’ But 1 think he is miftaken, for coupe? in this place, means treafure. 
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from the cuftom, that, when in tbofe times, princes wiftied to make 
prefents to their fubje&s, they had fums of money, in gold and filver coins, 
brought them in cups, which they diftributed among them, after the heralds 
had proclaimed largefle. 

Such prefents were commonly made at the great feafts, when kings held 
their cours plenieres, as they were called, though fome ftyle them cours 
caw'ormees, becaufe they appeared at them with their crowns on their heads, 
and in royal robes. This ufage of largefle is deferibed at length by a herald, 
who lived under the reign of Henry VI. of England, in a manufeript 
treatife in the college of heralds, and by Thomas Mills, in his book de 
Nobilitate Politica vel Civili, pp. 59, 72, 109. from which we learn that the 
french word largejfe is now ufed in England when fuch proclamations are 
made. 

The 4 Ceremonial de France,’ to. 2. p. 742, fays, ‘ that at the interview 
of the kings of France and England, near Guines, in 1520, during the feaft, 
largefle was cried by the king at arms and heralds, holding a large and very 
rich pot of gold.’ Thefe cups, or pots, were called by the more vulgar 
name of hanaps. An old french poet, quoted by Fauchet, 1 . 2 . ch. 14 . has,, 

‘ N’en vol prendre chevai, ne la mule afeltree, 

Peli§on, vair ne gris, mantel, chape fourree, 

Ne de buens Parifis une grant henepee.’ 

Fauchet has explained this word wrong, by calling it a handful, for 
henepee, in this place, means a hanap full of deniers parifis. And thence 
is derived the name of hamper office , forming part of the royal exchequer in 
England, as Spelman has obferved in his gloflary; not that this word 
(ignifies a fort of balket, in which, according to him, money was put, but 
becaufe the royal treafures were diftributed by hannepees, and in cups, 
when the king was inclined to be generous. 

A deed of Richard II. in the Monaftic. Anglic, to. 1 . p. 943 : * Rex, 
&c. cum de gratia noftra fpeciali, et pro quodam fine quem Elizabeth, qua 
fuit uxor-nobis folvit in Hanaperio noftro, conceflimus,’ &c. 

And in the 2d vol. page 2. a deed of Henry IV. ‘ De gratia tamen 

noftra lpeciali, et pro centum marcis quas prior et conventus-nobis 

folverunt in Hanaperio noftro, conceflimus,’ &c. 
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(xxvii) Pierre Ckamhellan. Peter de Nemours, or de Vilie-Beon,, 
chamberlain of France, under the reign of St Louis, whom he accompanied, 
in his expedition to Tunis, and died there. He was buried at the king’s, 
feet, in the abbey of St Denis. 

See William de Nangis, and the Mftory of the houfe of Dreux, p. 135. 

(xxviii) The whole amounts tv twelve hundred livres. To make this, 
calculation, we muft prefuppele that the pay of knights-bannerets. was of 
two forts, the ordinary and extraordinary. The ordinary pay was only 
twenty fols tournois per day, the extraordinary thirty. This is feem 
from the accounts of the treafurers of the king’s wars, which are in the 
chamber of accounts at Paris. So that to make up the fum of 1200 livres 
for eight months fervice,. or two-thirds of the year, the three knights; 
bannerets muft have each received the extraordinary pay, and for whica the; 
lord de Joinville engaged to give them 400 livres eaGh, at the rate of thirty? 
fols per day, which makes for the three knights the fum of 1200 livres.. 
I fhall fpeak more fully, as to the pay of knights, in my elevenths 
diflertation.. 

(xxix) The fullan of Damafcus. His name was Salah. See Vincent de- 
Beauvais, L 32. c. 102, and Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 11. ch. 15. part. 12. c. 1.. 

(xxx) The old man of the mountain. All the writers on the holy wars 
agree,, that the old man of the mountain, who is called ‘ Vetulus,’ or. 

* Senex de Montanis,’ ruled over the Aflaffins, who inhabited, as I have 
elfewhere remarked, the mountains of Phoenicia, whence he was called. 
Prince of the Mountains. The lord de Joinville confounds the bedouins, 
in this place, with the Aflaffins. 

Arnold de Lubeck, 1. 7. ch. 10i fpeaks thus of them: ‘ In terminis 
Damafei, Antiochiae et Alapiae, eft quoddam genus Saracenorum in.montanis, 
quod eorum lingua vulgari Heiflefim vocatur.’ And further on, ‘ In 
montibus habitant et funt quaf* impugnabiles quia in munitiffiinis caftris 
recipiuntur, &c. He then delcnbes the palace, and. the behaviour of 
this prince, which is conformable to what .the lord de Joinville. and the 
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greater part of thofe who have written on the holy wars relate. Among 
others, 

William of Tyre, 1 . 14. c. 19. 1 . 20. ch. 21. 

Matrhew Paris, in the year 1150. 

William de Neubourg, 1. 4. c. 24. 1. 5. ch. Iff. 

Jacques de Vitry, L 1. c. 13 & 14. 1. 3. p. 112ff- 

Vincent de Beauvais, 1. SI. ch. 93. 

Sanuto, 1. 3. part 14. eh. 2. 

It is from thefe authors, that the perfon who compofed the MS. ‘Traits 
de la Terre d’Outremer,’ has drawn all he has written of the Affaffins 
and their prince, in thefe terms: 

* In the lands near Damafcus and Antioch, live a fort of Saracens 
called by fome * Hauflaffis,’ by others ‘ the people of the old man of the 
mountain/ Thefe people live a lawlefs life, and eat pork, contrary to the 
religion of the Saracens, and lie with- every woman they meet, whether 
mothers or filters s They inhabit great towers,, which they have built 
among the mountains. The country is full of wild beafts, on which 
they live. Their prince is very cruel, and very different from other 
Saracens and Chriftians, for he is accuftomed to put many to death 
without reafon. He has feveral* fine and ftrong palaces, furrounded 
by high walls, and he has them very well guarded, fo that no one can 
enter them but at one gate. In thefe palaces, he confines the children of 
his fubjedb, and none of thefe youths appear before him, unlefs fo ordered 
by their mafters, who teach them various languages and other things: they 
muft obey the commands of the r prince, believing that through him alone, 
they can obtain paradife, and not otherwife. When once confined, they are 
never to come into his prefence without his permiflion, and when he afks 
them if they be willing to obey his orders in hopes of gaining, paradife, 
they make him fuch anfwers as their mafters have taught them. The prince 
then gives them a large and fharp knife, and fends them whither, he lifts to 
aflaflinale thofe he hates; and know, that they will, if poflihle, execute this, 
commiflion, whatever may happen to them in life or death/ 

With regard to the name of thefe people, Arnold of Lubeck writes, that 
they are called, in their language, Heiffefsin . William, of Tyre, fpeaking of 
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'them, fays, 4 Hos tam noftri, quam Saraeeni (nefcimus unde deducto 
nomine) Afliffinos vocanf.’ The Jew Benjamin calls them Hafsifim , ffcm 
a word that is fomething like that of pgosowcK, which John Phocas gives 
them in his defcription of the holy land, ch. 3. and this is not very different 
from the name of x x ^ 0 h by which Anna Comnena, in the fixth book, of her 
Alexiade, p. 178. and Nicetas, in his lives of the emperor Ifaac, 1. Ln. 1. 
and of Alexis, 1. 3. n. 6. diftinguifhes thefe people. 

However, from thefe different appellations have been formed that of 
* Hanfefjfii,’ in William de Neubourg; of 4 Affidei,’ in the monk of Saint 
Narian of Auxerre, p. 93 ; of ‘ Aecini,* and ‘ Affafi,’ in Roger Hoveden* 
pp. 716, 751 ; of * Arfarcidae’ in Rigord, and of 4 Hakefins’ in Philip 
Moufkes. 

(xxxi) In mother body. They had borrowed from the Arabians the 
do&rine of the Metempfycofis, See the hift. of the Arabians by Abraham 
iEcchellenfis, 1. l. ch. 17. 

(xxxn) A final! booL This prince had, in this refpeft, followed the 
-example of his predeceflbrs, who had made themfelves acquainted with the 
rayfteries of our religion, by reading the evangelifts and epiftles of St Paul. 
See William of Tyre, L 20. c. 21. and Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 6. ch. 23. 

(xxxm) The bones of the count de Brienne ,—whofe death is afterward 
related. 


(xxxiv) Madame de Secte, or de Sajette, for he is fpeakingof Margaret, 
prineefs of Sidon, or Sajette, wife to Balian, prince of Sajette, and whom 
the 4 Lignage d’Outremer,’ ch. 8. makes niece to John de Brienne, king of 
Jerufalem. This is conformable to our author, who fays fhe was coufin 
german to Walter, count de Brienne, nephew to John, and fon to Walter 
•count de Brienne, his elder brother, whence we may fuppofe, that fhe was 
daughter to William de Brienne, brother to Walter count de Brienne, and 
to king John of Jerufalem, who, according to Vigner, in his hiftory of 
Luxembourg, deceafed about the year 1200, leaving children ; but, as he 
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does not name them, this princefs may have been one of them. But there 
are reafons to doubt that William left iflue, feeing that his brother, count 
Walter, ftyled himfelf his heir in that year. 

With regard to the name of Sagitta, which is commonly given to the 
town of Sidon, it is to be met with in Albert of Aix, 1. 5. ch. 40. 1. 10. 
ch. 3. and in other authors, whence feme have made * Sajette’ in French, 
and the ford de Joinville ‘ Se6le,’ which is the word ufed by the french 
writers of the middle ages* to fignify an arrow. Among others, Litdetom 
in chap. 9. fedt. 159. 

(xxxv) Of the coins of Madame de Secte. Of the number of the great 
barons of the kingdom, of Jerufaiem, who, among other rights, had that of 
coining money, was the lord de Sajette. In the affizes of that kingdom, 

* Lords de Sajette and de Beaufort have the privileges of holding a court, 
with that of coinage, of executing juftice, and that of Sajette of holding: 
courts of burghers and of juftice.’ 

(xxxvi) Ragged and ill-dreffed. The editor of the edition of Poitiers 
has changed this word deferpillez into defchirez. In the ‘ Cofttume 
d’Anjou,’ art. 44. and in that of Maine,, art. 51. the deferpilleurs and 
defrobeurs are fynonimous. In effect, the ancient ‘ Cohtume d’Anjou' 
defcribes eferpUhme as a fort of theft. ‘ When any thing is taken from 
a man by night, or by day, on the high-way, or in woods, fuch theft is; 
called etferpiUurie.’ 

The eftabliihments of St Louis, which were to the fame effedfc, have 
efchaipelerie. So that, in this place, dtfierpilM means a perfon from whom 
his clothes had been; taken. This word may be derived from- farpe, wkh 
which gardlners cut off branches of trees, or rather from (fckatpe,, 
efchai'piUerk) being a theft of the tfcharpe; that is to fay, of the drefs. 
M_ Menage gives his opinion on the derivation of this word, in his> 

* Origines de la Langue Fran^oife,? p. 789. 

(xxxvij) En fan ctat t ~~c£- exgenfe.. 
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'(’xxxviii) On the walk of QuaJ/ere. The Poitiers-edition has Quakere f 
and the lord de Joinville gives us to underftand, further on, that he means 
the town of Cairo. The eaftern chronicle alfo informs us, that the heads 
ef thofe (lain at the battle of Maflbura, were brought to Cairo, and affixed 
to the points of lances, on the gate of Zuaila, which is a fuburbs of Cairo, 
as we learn from John Leo’s defcription of Africa, 1. 8. 

(xxxix) The great king of Tart art/. This paflage of the lord, de Joinville 
Should be compared with what the bifliop of Tufculum writes, in his epiftle 
to PP. Innocent IV. tom. 7. Spicileg. p. 222. 

William de Nangis’ life of St Louis in the year 1248. 

Thomas de Cantimpre, 1. 2. de Apib. ch. 5 4. n. 14. 

Sanuto, 1. 3. part 13. ch. 3 & 4. 

.Aython, ch. 17. 24, 25. 

Vincent de Beauvais, &c.—where ample mention is made of the origin 
-of the Tartars, of the victories they gained over Prefter John, and the 
Perhaps. 

(xl) Two notable preaching friars. The bifhop of Tufculum names 
three. 

(xli) Berrie. A flat country. Sanuto, 1. 2. part. 4. c. 28. * in quo 
habitant Arabes, qui Bedwini vocantur, in beria continue habitantes, feu in 
locis campeftribus, fub tentoriis manfiones fuas omni tempore facientes.’ 

- Spelman has thought that the word ‘ beria,’ or 4 de berry,’ which is found 
at the termination of the names of fome towns in England, fignified. 4 a burgh;’ 
but it is more probable they were thus called from their being built on 
extenfive plains. Matthew Paris fpeaks in the year 1174 of the berry of 
St Edmund, ‘ beria S. Edmundi,’ which is nothing more than the plain 
belonging, to the. monaftery of St Edmund. 

(xlii) Gog and Magog. In the lift of the Aijubite Caliphs, in the 
pattern chronicle, it is faid, that thefe. people of Gog and Magog inhabited 
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the country aborning China: * anno 613 fuit irruptia Tartarorum, qui 
colebant planitiem finarum contermimam, quas dicitur Hagin-Magin.’ 

Paul the Venetian, 1.1. ch. 64. ‘ Sunt etiam ibi regionesGog et Magog, 
quas illi nominant Lug et Mungug.’ 

Arius Montanus and Anathafius Kircher ‘ in prodromo coptico,’ c. 4. 
fay, that thefe people of Gog and Magog, mentioned in the Bible, and in 
the Sibylline verfes, are thofe of Catay, that join China. 

See alfo Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 32. ch. 34. 

La Geographic Arabe, part. 9. Climat. 7- 

Gallia Chrift. in Epifc. Parif. n. 63. 

And the other writers cited by the learned Gaffarel on the rabbi 
Elcha-ben-David, ‘ de fine mundi,’ § 30. 

(xliii) Prejler John. It was an ancient error, now no longer believed, 
that the empire of Prefter John, was the kingdom of the Abyflinians in 
Africa. This paflage alone of the lord de Joinville is fufficient to deftroy 
it; for it fhews plainly that the kingdom of Prefter John was in Afia, and 
meant the empire of India. This is confirmed in an epiftle of the PP. 
Alexander III. which is to be found in Raoul de Dicetus, Matthew Paris and 
Brompton in the years 1180 and 1181 ; and by another letter from a prior 
of the order of preaching friars in Matthew Paris like wife, at the year 1237, 
page 301. 

William of Tripoly, in Gerard Mercator, relates, that at the time of the 
capture of Antioch by the French in the year 1098, Coirem Cham was lord 
or king of the eaftern parts of Afia. After his death, a certain neftorian 
prieft feized the kingdom, and was called Prieft John. Albericus, in the 
year 1145, has fully fpoken of him, and faid that it was believed he was 
of the race of Magi mentioned in the Scriptures. He may, however, have 
advanced this opinion, from what he had read, that he governed the country 
called in the Scriptures Gog and Magog. In the year 1165, he lays, that 
this prince fent ambafladors to the emperors of Germany, Manuel and 
Frederick. He fpeaks of him again in the year 1170. His brother, Wth 
Cham, fucceeded him, but was defeated by Genghis, cham or king of the 
vol. i. 3 a 
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Tartars, prior to the year 1200, as Paolo Veneto tells us, in 1. 1.. chapters. 
51 & 52. 

This king of India, according to Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 30. ch. 69 Sc 
87. 1. 32. ch. 10 & 93. and Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 13. ch, 4. was called David, 
and the fon of Prefter John. Albericus notices him in the years 1220 & 
1222. The fame author, in 1197, and Paolo Veneto, 1. 3. ch. 7.4. add, that 
the Tartars having fubdued the kingdom of India, and killed the king, 
eftablifhed another, who was of the race of Prefter John, and made him 
tributary to them.. See the above Paolo, 1. 2. chap. 30 & 32. 

Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 3. ch. 92, 93. fays, pofitively, that this king,was 
a Chriftian, and adds, that Ghengis Cham married his daughter, which laft 
part is confirmed by Thomas de Cantinpre and, Sanuto. Our ancient 
heralds even go fo far as to give for arms, to Prefter John, a fhield or, with; 
a crucifix azur, having on each fide two thongs of the fame. 

There are fome writers who do not agree that this prince, who was the 
origin of, and gave his name to thefe kings of. India, was a prieft; and they 
fuppofe the error to have arifen from his being called in the perfian 
language pre/tegimi, which means in Latin apqftolicus , or a Chriftian. 
orthodox king, and that in this quality he had a crofs borne before him,, 
like the archbifhops and primates, to fhew his people that he was the 
protestor and defender, of the Chriftian religion. This is the opinion of : 
Jofeph Scaliger, in lib. 7. de emendat. Tempor. and of fome others. But 
it is not very certain what were the provinces of Afia which thefe princes- 
poflefled, whofe dominions were fo extenfive, that itwas faid the firft Prefter. 
John fubjugated and rendered tributary feventy-two kings. 

Father Kircher fuppofes that he ruled over the vaft countries of Catay,. 
and informs us, that the firft perfon who introduced this error, of the name 
of Prefter John, which is given to the king of the Abyffmians, was Peter. 
Couillon, who was fent as ambaflador to this king by John II. king of 
Portugal, who having learnt that Prefter John was a moft powerful! 
Chriftian prince, believed the king of Abyffinia was likewife fo called*, 
becaufe he was equally a powerful prince,, and made profeflion of-following; 
die Chriftian religion.. 
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(xliv) Brought him an aircnv. The lord de Joinville has made a 
miftake by attributing to the Tartars the election of their king by the 
number of arrows. This circumftance is told of the Turks and Turcomans 
by William of Tyre, who lived before the name of Tartars was heard of, in 
the firft book and feventh chapter, and. by Albericus in the year 1059, 
when they poflefled thcmfelves of the lands of the king of Perfia. 

(xlv) A wonderful thing. Thomas de Cantinpre, 1. 2. ch. 54-. n. 14-. 
relates this event likewife. 

(xlvi) Elenars de Seningaan. The Poitiers edition calls him ‘ Clenard 
de Semingam.’ 

i 

(xlvii) Norone. It is Nerone in the edition of Poitiers. I do not 
recoiled! to have ever read any thing of this kingdom. 

(xlviii) In the chafe of lions. Oppian, in the fourth book de 
Cynegeticoi, relates the various manners of lion-hunting, but does not 
naention this. 

(xlix) Of thofe of Coucy. It muft be read Toucy, as I have remarked 
in the hiftory of Conftantinople, 1. 5. n. 2. for this paffage is meant to fpeak 
of Philippes de Toucy, governor, or regent of the empire of Conftantinople 
during the abfence of Baldwin II. This lord was fon of Narjot de Toucy, 
who enjoyed the fame dignity, by a daughter of Theodore Branas, or 
Vranas, a powerful greek lord, who had married Agnes, fifter to king 
Philip Auguftus, when widow of the emperor Andronicus. 

In the ‘ Trefor des Chartes du Roi, Laiette Mutua ultramarina,’ n. 13, 
is an acknowledgement of Philippes de Toucy, regent of the empire of 
Conftantinople, to the king St Louis, for the fum of five hundred livres 
tournois, for which he had made himfelf refponfible to a merchant of 
Valenciennes, dated at the camp before Caefarea, July 1251, which agrees 
with the circumftance noticed by the lord de Joinville. 
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He is alfo mentioned with the title of regent, in a roll'in the chamber of 
accounts at Paris, entitled, ‘ Debita et bofci inter afcenfionem et omnes SS ■ 
A. 1252,’ Under the bailiwick of Sens, ‘ Pro dom. Philippo de Touciaco 
Bajul'o imperii Conftantinopolitani, pro eodem debito 500 lib. ad omnes 
fanctos.’ Albericus confirms, in feveral places, not only the marriage of 
Branas with Agnes, which is noticed alfo by Geoffry de Villehardouin, but 
adds, that from this union there were bora, among other children, a daughter- 
married to Narjot de Toucy, who had a daughter married to-William de. 
Villehardouin, brother to Geoffry prince of Achaia. 

In the year 1236, ‘ Frater ejus Gulielmus, qui cuftodit terram fuamj, 
habet filiam Nargaldi, natam de fill a Li-Vernas, et fororis regis-Franeia?.’ 

In the year 1239, ‘ Uxor hujus Nargaldi fuit filia Li-Vernas-, Graecf 
potentiffimi, de ilia imperatrice quas fuit foror Philippi regis Francorum.’ 

In the year 1241, he tells us, he was coufin to Guy-de Dampierre, that: 
he was married a fecond time to the daughter of Jonas kingof the domains,-, 
and died the fame year. ‘ Filiam vero regis Jonas, qui videbatur efle major.- 
in regibus Comanorum, duxerat dominus Nargaldus Balivus, qui Nargaldus. 
hoc anno deeeffit, et praedidta- uxor ejus facta eft monialisv! 

It is probable that Anceau de Toucy, whom Acropolitus mentions irr. 
his eighty-firft chapter, was alfo his fon. Narjot de Toucy is noticed in: 
feveral deeds of the years 1174, 1182, 1191, father, as I prefume, of-him, 
we are fpeaking of. However that may be,, he was of the family of Toucy 
in Auxerrois, whofe genealogy is drawn out in. the 10th. book of the hiltory 
of the houfe of Ghatillon, but this branch is omitted, which feems to taker 
its origin from Narjot de Toucy, who, with his brother Hugh, gave to the. 
abbey of Moleme lome heritages, by a deed completed at the cattle of. 
Toucy, during the bifhoprick of Humbaude, bilhop of Auxerre, that is to 
fay, about the year 1100, with the content of. Ermengarde, his wife, and his 
dau ghter Beatrice. 

Narjot, having intentions to make a journey to Jerufalem, confirms this 
donation by another deed, in which he fpeaks of his brothers Hugh and. 
Itier, of his wife Ermengarde, of his fon ltier, of his-daughter Adel vie, and. 
of other children, but who- are not named. The lords de Toucy have. 
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the name, accompanied king Louis le jeune to the holy land in the year- 
1147, according to the teftimony of Suger, ch. 111. 

Itier III. and his brother Anferic, from whom the lords de Baferne are 
iffie, were there in the year 1216, as we learn from the chronicle of Saint 
Marian d’Auxerre, which alio enables us to correct Jacques de Vitry, page 
1134, where he puts down the death of Itier, as happening-at Damietta in? 
the year 1218, or the printer has made a miftake, by printing Iteriusde^ 
Tucci, inftead of Toci or Touch. 

(l) The king of the Contains. Jonas, who had married his daughter to 
Narjot de Toucy, and whofe death, is recorded by Albericus in the-year' 
1241. * Mortuus eft hoc anno rex Jonas praedi£tus nondum baptil'atus, efr 

id circo fepultus eft extra muros civitatis in aitiffimo tumulo, et o6to 
armigeri appenfi funt vivi a dextris et a fmiftns, et ita voluntarie mortui, et 
26. equi vivi fimiliter ibi fuerunt appenfi.’ 

The kingdom of Comania is mentioned by Aython; chap.-5. and other 
writers, whom I have quoted, in my obfervations on the hiftory of 
Yillehardouin. Claude Menard is>miftaken in fuppofing William le Breton 
to mean the king.of the Comains in the tenth book of his Philippiade, when 
he writes that Peter emperor of Conftantinople was taken prifoner, a principe 
Comaniorum ; for by thefe words he underftands the duke of Duras, of the family 
©f the Comnenes, and it ought-to be corrected to a principe Comeniorum. 

(li) Vataiche. John Duras* furnamed Vatatzes , whcr held the empire 
of the Greeks in Afia, and was at war with Baldwin II. emperor of 
Conftantinople.. In a.deed of the year 1243, he is named Vajiaehius. In- 
Thierry de Vaucouleurs Vacacius. In an epiftle of the pope Innocent IV- 
which may be found in Waddingue, in the year 1247, Vatacius , and ini 
Vincent de Beauvais,, 1.1. ch:. 143* 144. Katachius.. 

(ill) In Jign of brotherhood. This paflage will furnifti me with ani 
opportunity of difcourftng on a fubje<5t hitherto not treated of, namely, on-. 
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[brotherly adoptions. It is curious, uncommon, and but little known, as 
may be feen in the twenty-firft diflertation. In the fucceeding one, I lhall 
treat of honourable adoptions of fons. 

( liii ) They made a dog pafs. The Comains borrowed this ceremony 
from the Sclavonians, among whom it was pra£tifed. ‘ Litterae Juvanenfis 
archiepifcopi editae a Gewoldo poft chronicon Reichefperg. Quod nos 
-praefati Schlavi criminabantur cum Ungaris fidem catholicam violafle, et 
per canem, feu lapum (forte lupum) aliafque nefandiflimas et ethnicas res 
facramenta et pacem egiiTe.’ 

(liv) To whom they gave the choice. The romance of Garin ufes the 
word partis in the fame manner : 

* Manuefement nos eft li jeus partis.’ 

The Ordene de Chevalerie by Hugh deTabarie : 

* Li princes Hues refpondi, 

Puifque m’aves le giu parti, 

Je prendrai done le raiembre, 

Se j’ai de quoi, jel puifle rendre.’ 

Raoul de Houdanc, in the romance of Meraugis the Portuguefe; 

‘ Un giu vous part, que voles faire, 

Se vol6s miex tan$er que taire.’ 

See Fauchet, L 2. on the french poets, ch. 107. 

Matthew of Weftminfter relates, in the year 1253, another inftance of 
ifhe feverity of St Louis in the puniftiment of knights found guilty of crimes. 
He tells us, that the king having ordered a knight to be hanged, the father 
was fo outrageous at it that he retired to the Saracens, and, changing his 
jeligion, embraced that of Mahomet. 

(lv) According to the cujlomary right. There is not any mention made 
of this cuftom in the MS. Aflizes of the Kingdom of Jerufalem, nor of the 
puniftiment hereafter related, as infli&ed on a fergeant for having abufed a 
knight. 
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(lvi) One /caret. The Poitiers-edition has hafel. Carret, in this place; 
fcems to mean an inclofed field of a fquare form, in which corn was fown; 
in like manner as in Anjou cloferies are portions of land, or vineyards inclofed 
by hedges. 

A deed of Maurice bifhop of Paris, in the year 1104, in the cartulary of 
the abbey of St Victor: £ Robertus de Chala dedit 5 fol. fuper cameras, 
quas habebat retro domum fuam, t quae eft in carreto Alrici.’ This-word is 
met with in the Bibliotheque de Cluny, p. 1515, but I do not believe it 
is ufed there in this fenfe. 

(rvir) The count de Den. The edition of Poitiers has the fame word;: 
but without doubt it ought to have been the count d’Eu. This paflagc 
cannot allude to Raoul d’lfloudun, fecond of the name, count d’Eu, who, 
in 1241, had been twice married, nor to Alphonfo de Brienne, his fon-in-law 
and fucceffor, fince Matthew Paris and other writers aflert, that he and his- 
Brother John were of age when their father died, that is to fay, in the year 
1237. 

Geoffry archdeacon of Toledo, in confirmation of this, fays, * in appendice 
ad hift. Roder. Tolet.’ that thefe two brothers received the order of knighthood 
from Alphonfo the wife, king of Caftile. This count d’Eu then, whom the 
lord de Joinville calls ‘ un jeune jouvencel,’ when he was knighted by the 
king St Louis about the year 1252, muft have been John, fon to Alphonfo 
by Mary countefs of Eu, who was daughter to Raoul II. and to Jolande de 
Dreux, his fecond wife; and to this the circumftance of the period feems to 
agree. Jolande died, according to Andrew du Chene, in his hiftory of the 
houfe of Dreux, p. 66. prior to the year 1240. There is befides reafon to 
believe that Jeanne de Bourgogne, firft wife to Raoul, dying lliortly alter her 
marriage, which took place in 1222, as the MS. chronicle of the counts d’Eu 
informs us, he efpoufed Jolande immediately afterward. 

Thus we may prefume, that their daughter Mary married Alphonfo 
de Brienne during the lifetime of her father; for in a deed of the year 1240, 
in the cartulary of Champagne, kept in the chamber of accounts in Paris, 
fol. 279. be ftyles himfelf count d’Eu, in thefe terms : £ Alfonl'us filius bonas 
memoriae Joannis quondam imperatoris Conftantinopolitani,, comes Augi.- 



’From whence it follows, that Alphonfo was count of Eu in this year 1249- 
And this paflage of the lord de Joinville not being applicable to him, as I 
have remarked, it .muft be meant for his fon John, who, during the life of 
his father, who did not die before the year 1270, took the title of count 
d’Eu. The inheritance of this county having fallen to him by the deceafe 
of his mother, who probably died before the year 1252. See the hift. of 
the houfe of Chatillon, J. 3. ch. 8. 

(lviii) Arnold de Guymene. The edition of Poitiers has the feme word; 
but it muft be changed to that of Guynes, for he is lpeaking of Arnold, 
youngeft fon to Arnold II. count de 'Guynes, by Beatrice de Bourbourg. 

(lix) His two brothers. Robert and Henry. See A. du Chefiie in his 
hift. of the counts de Guines, book 5. ch. L 

(lx) The prince of Antioch. Boemond VI. prince of Antioch,and count 
of Tripoly, fon to the prince Boemond V. by Lucy, whom the Lignage 
d-Outremer ftyies daughter to the count Paul of Rome, and who, Sanuto 
feys, 1. 3. part. 1L ch. 14. was filler to the bilhop of Tripoly. The feme 
author relates, in the fourth and fifth chapters, that this young prince 
received the order of knighthood from the king, St Louis, one year after 
.the .death of his father. 

(lxi) For four years to come. Whence it maybe inferred, that in the 
principality of Antioch, at leaft in regard to princes, the feme cuftom was 
followed that was univerfel through France, which .fixed the age of majority, 
and the period judged proper for the uncontrolled management of eftates, 
and the holding of fiefs, at twenty-one years. Elfewhere, according to the 
Aflizes of Jerufelem, the age of majority for males was fifteen years, and 
for females twelve years complete. Neither could hold fiefs until they had 
attained thefe years, and during their minority their guardian or tutor 
managed their eftates. 

In the 167 th chapter, ‘ Should a fief fall to an infant, who is a minor, 
%when he is of the age of fifteen years, if he wilh to take poftelfion, he muft 



appear in the court of his lord, and fay, 1 Sire, I am fifteen years old or 
upwards,’ &c. And when he has proved his age, he may enter upon his 
fief as often as he may pleafe without let or hindrance from any one in the 
bailiwick, after he fhail have made proof of his being of majority. Should 
he not be a knight when he proves his age, he will, if wife, fay after this a£t, 
'* Sire, allow me a reafonabie time before you make me a knight, that I may 
do you fome fuitable fervice, as in duty bound from my fief.’ 

They then add, that the lord ought to give him a refpite of forty days 
before he dub him a knight, after which he is bound' to receive his homage. 
This is again repeated, when the proper age for majority is fpoken of in 
chapters 170 and 190. 

(lxii) He quartered his arms. It is not probable that the young prince 
of Antioch would quarter the arms of France of his own authority, but that 
he had obtained from the king this honour, which was not unufual in thofe 
days, as I fhail prove in my 23d differtation. 

{lxiii) Which are vermilion. Our heralds give for arms to the family 
of the Boemonds, and to this branch of the kings of Sicily, a fhield gules 
with a bend checquered argent and two arrows azur. See Favyn’s Theatre 
d’Honneur. Albert d’Aix lays in book 4. ch. 23. that the ftandard which 
Boemond, firft prince of Antioch, difplayed in the holy wars, was vermilion. 

* Signum nempe Boemundi, quod fanguinei erat colons/ 

The feal of this prince, Boemond VI. which is affixed to a charter of 
the year 1262, in the Trefor des Chartes des Hofpitaliers de Manofque, in 
Provence, reprefents a crofs lichee on the fhield; which fhews, that his arms 
were not gules fimply, without any additions, as may be fuppofed from the 
terms ufed by the lord de Joinville. 

(lxiv) The count de Japhe. Vigner doubts if this count Walter be the 
fon of William, brother to king John, or fon to Walter count de Brienne, 
who died at the conqueft of Naples. But Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 12. chap. 1, 
fays pofitively that he was count de Brienne, and pofthumous fon to Walter 
third of the name, count de Brienne, by Alberica, daughter to Tancred, king 
vol. i. 3 b 
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of Sicily, He adds, in part II. ch. 4. that during his minority, and when 
he refided in la Puglia, his uncle, John de Brienne, was his guardian, and 
held the county of Brienne in truft for him; on which account, and by the 
euftom of France univerfally followed, he, like other guardians, took the 
titles of the lordfhips belonging to his ward, and called himfelf count de 
Brienne, He is fo ftyled in fome deeds of the year 1209, in a cartulary , of 
Champagne in the pofleflion of M. de Thou, and alfo in others, refpe£ting 
the priory of Foicy, in Champagne, of the year 1210. He held this county, 
and managed the eftates and lordihips of his nephew, until he was advanced 
in age, and appointed in his name governors of the county of Brienne, 
during the time he was in the holy land, as king of Jerufalem; among 
whom, in the deeds, appears Jacques de Durnay, knight of Champagne, 
who there takes the title of * Comitatus Brenenfis, procurator pro D. rege: 
Hieros: comite Brenae.’ 

Although he might have had this wardfhip until his nephew was- 
twenty-one years of age, according to the general euftom of France, he 
furrendered it to him before that time, as we are informed by a letter which 
he wrote in the month of April 1221, to Blanche countefs of Champagne, and; 
to her fon Thibaud, by which he entreated them to put his nephew Walter, 
fon to the count Walter who went into Champagne, in pofleflion of the 
county of Brienne, and not to retain it in their hands, under pretence that 
he, as guardian, had done homage for it, and that his nephew was as yet a. 
minor, his intention being that he fhould have full pofleflion of that 
county. 

In the month of November of the following year, the young count did: 
homage liege to the count de Champagne, for the lands of Oignon and: 
Luyeres, which the king of Jerulalem had given him; on this condition, 
however, that he fhould not have the power of difpofing of them; fo that he 
became vaflal liege to the count, although he was fo before for the county, 
of Brienne, as the title-deeds (hew. 

When poflefled of thefe lands and lordfhips, he crofled the fea to the holyr 
land, where he held the county of Japhe, and fignaiized himfelf very 
frequently by his valorous a&ions againft: the Saracens. They at laft made 
him prifoner, and put him. to a mofl cruel death, thus making him fufFer 
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martyrdom. Sanuto relates his capture in the year 1244, and Matthew 
Paris his death in 1251, which may incline us to believe, that he was kept 
prifoner until that time; but this I (hall referve for difcuffion in my families 
of the eaft. He married Mary, daughter to Hugh, king of Cyprus, by 
whom he had three fons, John, who continued the race of counts de 
Brienne, Hugh and Aymery. 

(lxv) Barbaquan. The lord de Joinville in this and other paffages fays, 
that Barbaquan was emperor of Perfia, who, on being driven by the prince 
of the Tartars from his kingdom, came to the holy land, where he 
committed many ravages. Sanuto, and Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 30. ch. 88. 
relating this event of the year 1244, fay, that when Saleh Nagen-Addin, 
fultan of Babylon, was before Gaza, about twenty thoufand Perfians, who 
had been expelled from Perfia, arrived at his camp, and united themfelves 
to him, after having laid wafte the countries of Tripoly and Jerufalem, in 
the laft of which they had flaughtered five thoufand men. They add, that 
when thefe Perfians, after the defeat of the fultans of Damafcus and la 
Chamelle, propofed making an irruption into Egypt, the fultan of Babylon 
ftopped their march, and that when thus feparated and fcattered from each 
other, they were defeated by the peafants. 

With regard to this Barbaquan, whom the lord de Joinville ftyles 
Emperor of Perfia, I cannot find him named in any author; and I imagine, 
that as there was in Perfia, befide the caliph, a fultan, who had the 
fuperintendance of the armies, and the management of public affairs, that 
of religion being intrufted to the caliph, this Barbaquan may have been the 
fultan. For the caliph, who was killed by Haolo, brother to Mango, grand 
cham of the Tartars, was called, according to the oriental chronicle, 
Almoftaafami Billa. There ftill remains a difficulty, as to the year in which 
the Tartars conquered Perfia or Chorazan, for, according to the lord de 
Joinville, it fhould feem to have been before St Louis was returned from the 
holy land, fince he received the news of it when there. Paolo Veneto 
fuftains the capture of Baldach, and of the caliph, as happening in the year 
1250, but Aython, ch, 25. and Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 13 ch. 7. formally fay 
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that it was in the year 1258, in which the eaftern chronicle agrees, and that' 
it was in the 655th or 656th years of the hegira,. which, according to Leo* 
in his defeription of Africa, book 3. anfwers to the year of our Lord 1258. 
This being the cafe, we muft conclude, that the fuitan was driven from 
Perfia before the caliph. 

(lxvi) Heude de Montbeliar.. Eudes de Montbeliard was fon to Walter 
de Montbeliard, regent or guardian of the kingdom of Cyprus, and who- 
held the principality of Tabarie,, in right of Efchiva his wife, daughter to 
Raoul, and grand-daughter to William, de Bures* prince of Tabarie. 

See my ‘ families of the eaftJ 

(lxvii) Sultan of Babylon. Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 11. ch. 15. part. 121 
eh. 1. calls him ‘ Salah;’ and the eaftern chronicle, as I have, before 
obferved, 4 Saleh. Nagem-Addin.’ 

(lxviii) The fuitan of la Chamele. I have before faid, that the fuitan- 
©f la Chamele was the fame as the fuitan of Aleppo and of Haman. This' 
is what Vincent de Beauvais, L 32. ch. 95. lays in. exprefs terms. With 
regard to la Chamele, it is a town called by the ancients Emijfa or Emefa.. , 

See William of Tyre, 1.7.. ch.. 12. 1. 21. ch. 6. Albert d’Aix, and the 
other writers whom I have quoted in my hiftorical treatile on the. head of 
St John the Baptift,. ch. 7 notes 3 and 4. But others maintain, that it 
was the town called. Gamala by geographers. See the Threfor. Geogr. 
d’Ortelius.. ( 

(lxix) The bijhop of Rainnes.. We muft read 4 bilhop of Rama,’ or 

* Raima,’ which is the name of a. celebrated epiicopal. town in Paleftine,, 
•whole bilhop is frequently ftyled, 4 of Lydda,’ becaule after the deltru&ion 
of Rama, the epiicopal leat was transferred to Lydda.. 

• The Hiftory of the true Crois, which is preierved in. the abbey of 
Qrammont, often mentions the name of Bernard Mome de Deols,. bilhop 
of Rama .and of Lydda* who brought it from, the holy land. But although. 
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this matter does not concern the reign of St Louis, I fhall take this opportunity 
of publi£hing my conjectures * in the 24th diflertation, on the circumftanees 
attending the tranflation of this precious relic, and which is no fmalt 
ornament to France. 

(lxx) At Gadres. A town fituated in the country of Decapolis, called 
by the latin authors ‘ Gadara.’ See W.. of Tyre, 1. 16. ch. 13. 

(lxxi) Lord d'Afur. ‘ Afliir,’ or ‘ Arfuf, Arfopha and Arfupha,’ in; 
the eaftern chronicle; and in. the hiftory of the Arabians by Georges 
El-macin, p. 364. is a maritime town near Jaffa, called by the ancients 
‘ Antipatris,’ which was then in. the pofleflion of the family of Ibelin. 

John d’Lbelin, lord of Baruth, who had efpoufed-the heirefs of it, named 
Meliflent, was father (among other children) of Ibelin II. lord of Arfur, 
who died in the year 1258. 

Sanuto, the Lignage d’Outremer, and the Aflizes of the kingdom of 
Jerufalem, which fpeak of this- lord, make no mention of. the title of 
Conftable of the kingdom of Jerufalem, which the lord de Joinville gives, 
him. 

(lxxii) But ht parried it. The French is, ‘ il y gyncha £ 1 il guenchit! 
in the Lufidiare,, 

‘ Entre els fe mit come lupars,. 

Sos fill guenchir de toutes pars.* 

The tranflator of William of Tyre, 1. 20. ch. 20; tranflates the word 
r declinare* by that of ‘ guenchir.’ See the gloflary to Villehardouin. 

(lxxi 11 ) Grandfather to the laji deceafed. Henry III. duke of Burgundy,, 
father to duke Eudes 111. and grandfather to duke Hugh IV. died in the 
year 1272. 

Sanuto, 1. 3. part 10* ch. 6. feems to fpeak of the retreat of the duke 
of Burgundy with lefs bitternei's than the lord de Joinville; for. he fays, that 


* 1 cannot find any thing relative to this in the 24th diflertation. 
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ras the Chriftians were advancing toward Jerufalem, the duke reprefented to 
the French, that the whole flower of french chivalry was in his battalion; 
whereas king Richard had but few in number, to whom, neverthelefs, the 
honour of the victory would be given, which would be to the difadvantage 
and fhame of France. 

.. This duke is alfo much blamed by Ralph de Coggelhall, in his MS. 
chronicle; by Matthew Paris and others. 

(lxxiv) Nejfa. The edition of Poitiers has ‘ Meffa.’ 

Pliny, in his 6th book, ch. 38. places the town of Nefla in Arabia Felix, 
in the country of the Amatheans. Agatharchides, in his books on the 
Erythraean Sea, mentions it likewife, and a MS. book of heraldry (peaks of 
sl king of Mefla, whom it ranks among the Chriftian kings, and gives him 
for arms a field azure, with three bends argent, fprinkled with hearts of the 
fame. 

(lxxv) The greateji king in Chrijlendom. See the 25th diflertation. 

(lxxvi) Count John de Chdlons. John, count de Chalons and d’Auxerre, 
who was firft married to Maude, daughter to Hugh III. duke of Burgundy, 
from which marriage fprung Hugh, furnamed de Chalons, thus called from 
his maternal grandfather, and who afterward married Meranie, countefs of 
Burgundy. 

(lxxvii) Preuhomme. Saint Louis made this diftin&ion between 
■preuhmime and preudhomme. The firft was valiant and perfonally bold; 
the fecond, prudent, difereet, having a good confcience, and the fear of God. 
The words preu , and preuhomme , are derived from the Latin probus , which, 
in the writers of the middle ages, fignified a ‘ valiant man and from this 
the French have formed their word preux. 

Saxo Grammaticus in 1. 2. of his hift. of Denmark, ‘ Affit eidem, ut 
probus eft quifque, procul hinc procul efte fugaces.’ » 

An ancient epitaph, quoted in the antiquities of Befangon, by Chifflet, has, 
* Hie Renaude jaces, vir amabilis, et probe Miles.’ 
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Thus the word probitas is ufed for courage and valour, in Gauterius 
Cancell, de bellis Antioch, p. 444-. 

Roderic. arch, of Toledo, in his hiftoryof Spain, 1,2. ch. 14. and in the 
extra£t of a decree of the council of Sienna, publifhed by Chriftopher 
Forftner: ‘ Quod marifcialco et militibus Theutonicis pro remuneratione 
probitatis, quam fecerunt heri contra inimicos communis fenenfis, debeant 
donari et dari de pecunia communis EX. librae denariorum fenenfium.’ 

From this word we have formed ‘ prouelle,’ the Engl iEh ‘ prowefs,* 
the Spaniards * prozza,’ the Italians ‘ prodezza.’ St Louis has then kept 
to the meaning which this word had in his time, or rather paid attention to- 
the manner of its being pronounced, 

(lxxviii) Naples. Neapolis, a town in Samaria-, whichBaldwin, king: 
©f Jerufalem, had formerly taken. 

See Albert d’Aix, 1. 10, ch. 26. 

Robert le Moine, 1. 9. 

Baldric, 1. 4. 

Guibert, 1. 7. ch. 14. 

John Phocas in his defcription of the holy land, note IS'. &c, 

(lxxix) The lord de Sur. Philippes de Montfort. 

(lxxx) Belinas. Called by the ancients * Paneas,’ and 4 Cjefarea 
Philippi.’ Noradin captured it from Humphrey de Toron in the year 
1177. 

(lxxxi) Jordan. See W. of Tyre, I. 13. ch. 18.. 

The hiftory of Jerufalem at the year 11J3. 

John Phocas in his defcription of the holy land, n, 22. &c, 


(lxxxii) Les terrier*. This word is not in the Poitiers edition; 
(lxxxhi) The Germans. The knights of the teutonic order;. 
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(lxxxiv) John de Valenciennes. I have feen a deed in the Trefor des 
Chartes du Roi, which mentions a John de Valenciennes as lord of 
Cayphas, in the holy land, under the PP. Clement V. 

(lxxxv) Olivier de Termcs. This Olivier deTermes was fon to Raymond 
lord of Termes in Languedoc, a ftrong partifan of the counts of Touloufe, 
of whom the monk of Vaux de Sarnay fpeaks fully in the 36th, 41 ft and 42d 
chapters of his hiftory of the Alhigeois. He, as well as his father, followed 
the party of the vifcount de Beziers, and of Raymond the young count of 
Touloufe, againft the king St Louis; to whom, however, he fubmitted, in 
the year 1246. See the hiftory of the counts of Touloufe by M. CateL 

According to our author, and the chronicle of Flanders, ch. 21. he 
attended the king on this expedition, and again returned to the holy land 
in the year 1264, as we learn from Sanuto, 1. 3. part. 12. ch. 7. 

When the king, St Louis, went the fecond time to Africa, he followed 
him thither, according to William de Nangis. Having returned to France 
after the death of the king, Philippes le hardy again fent him to the holy 
land in the year 1273, with twenty knights and one hundred crofs-bows, in 
the pay of the king, where he died two years afterward, as Sanuto relates^ 
part. 12. chapters 12 & 14. 

(lxxxvi) Captains of the Torte Langue. Languedoc. See Catel’s 
memoirs on Languedoc, p. 39- 

(lxxvii) During this. Before thefe words, there is in the Poitiers 
edition a whole chapter (the 74th), wherein is related how the king of the 
Tartars took the town of Baldach, and how he confined the caliph of it in 
an iron cage, and ftarved him to death. Becaufe it feems to have been 
retrenched from this edition, or rather from the MSS. which Claude 
Menard made ufe of, and fince it bears every appearance of having been 
written by our author, I think it proper to infert it in this place. 

4 While we were before Sajette, .feme merchants came to the king, and 
brought him intelligence that the king of Tartary had taken the city of 
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Baldach, with the apoftle of the Saracens, who was lord of the town, and 
■was called the Caliph of Baldac. 

‘ The manner of its capture was as follows. The king of Tartary had 
laid his plans with much fecrecy and caution, and, after he had befieged the 
place, fent to inform the caliph, that in order to preferve peace and be on 
good terms with him, he was defirous that a marriage fhould take place 
between their two children. The caliph, having confulted his council, 
replied, that he was fatisfied with the propofal. In return, the king of 
Tartary requefted, that he would fend to him forty of his principal 
counfellors to treat of and agree to this marriage. This the caliph 
complied with; but the king of Tartary detained them, and fent word 
they were not enough, and that forty more of the richeft of the caliph’s 
fubjedts muft alfo be fent for the greater fecurity of the articles of the 
marriage. The caliph, believing what he faid was the truth, fent him forty 
more, as he had defired, and even a third time the fame number of his 
principal fubjedts. 

‘ When the tartar king had thus got fix fcore of the belt captains, and 
the principal and moft wealthy of the caliph’s fubjedts, he thought the 
remainder muft confift of fuch common people as could not refift him, and 
would be unable to defend themfelves. 

‘ Upon this, he ordered the fix fcore perfonages to be beheaded, and 
attacked die town fo brifkly that he took it, with the caliph its lord. 

‘ Having gained the town, he wifhed to cover his difloyalty and treafon 
by throwing the blame on the caliph, whom he confined in an iron 
cage. He made him faft until the laft extremity, when the king came 
to him, and alked if he were hungry. * Yes, indeed, am I,’ replied the 
caliph, and not without caufe.’ The king then ordered a large golden 
platter filled with jewels and precious ftones to be offered to him, and alked 
him, ‘ Caliph, doft thou know thefe rich jewels and treafure which thou 
feeft before thee?’ * Yes,’ faid the caliph, for they had been his own. 
The king again alked, if he much loved thefe jewels: and on the caliph 
anfwering in the affirmative, he replied, ‘ Well, fince then thou loveft tliele 
treafures fo much, take of them as much as thou wilt, and eat them, to 
appeafe thy hunger.’ The caliph faid, they were not food to eat. 4 Now/ 
VOL. i. 3 c 



anfwered the king of Tartary, ‘ thou mayeft at prefent fee thy great fault; 
for if thou hadft given of thy treafures, which thou loveft fo dearly, to 
fubfidize foldiers in thy defence, thou mighteft have held out againft me, 
but that which thou prized the moll, has failed thee in thy need.’ 

The lord de Joinville had before faid fomething of this exploit of the 
Tartars; but in the foregoing paffage he has detailed circumftances, (if, 
however, this be written by him) which are conformable to what Aythoa 
relates in the 25th and 26th chapters. See alfo the writers before quoted. 

With regard to the caliph of Baldac, or of Babylon, or rather ‘ Baudac,’ 
and ‘ Baudas’ by Froiflart, voL 3. ch. 23. vol. 4. ch. 74, (Sauvage’s 
edition), and other writers of thofe times. The above account ftyles him 
Apoftle, that is to fay. Pope of the Saracens, becauie he was the head of 
the muflulman religion. 

Jacques de Vitry, 1. 3. p. 1125, * Machomet tenet regnumde Baudac,. 
ubi eft Papa Saracenorum, qui vocatur Calyphas.’ 

Tudebodus, in his hiftory of the holy wars, gives him the title of 
* Apoftolicus Turcorum.’ 

Raymond d’Agiles that of ‘ Papa Turcorum.’ 

(lxxxviii) Our Lady of 'Tortofa. This pilgrimage is not mentioned in 
the hiftories of the holy wars, though Claude Menard has likewife fo written 
it; for Guibert and William of Tyre, whom he quotes, fpeak only of the 
capture of Tortofa by the count of Touloufe. It is, notwithftanding, true, 
that Vincent de Beauvais, 1. 31. ch. 93. and Jacques de Vitry, h 3. p. 1142,. 
notice this church being then much frequented by Chriftians, on account of 
its fanaity.. They write, that the fon of the count of Tripoly was there 
flain by affaffins emplojed by the old man of the mountain, and whither, 
probably, he had gone on a pilgrimage to fulfil a vow. The printed copies 
©f Jacques de Vitry, in this place, mifname it Carchufa, for Tortofa. 

William of Oldenbourg, in his itinerary of the holy land, given to the 
public bv the learned Allatius, in his mifcellanies, affures us, that in his 
time this church was in great veneration with Chriftians, and even with 
infidels; for, in fpeaking of Tortofa, he fays, « Eft in ea ecclefia parva 
maxim® venerationis, quam B. Petrus et Paulus cum Antiochiam 
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propararent, ex Angelica admonitione, propriis manibus ex incultis 
lapidibus, fancfae Mariae tunc primo compofuerunt, ac fi dicerant: flebile 
principium melior fortuna fequetur. Hjec erat prima ecclefia quas in 
honcrum Dominae noftrae femperque virginis Marias fuit asdificata et 
dedicata. Et eft in ea hodie fedes efpifcopalis, ubi Domina noftra Dei 
genetrix femper virgo Maria, etiam ipfis infidelibus Saracenis raulta praeftat 
beneficia.’ 

This agrees with what the lord de Joinville fays, ‘ that it was then 
reported to have been the firft altar raifed to the honour of the mother of 
God.’ 

(lxxxix) The prince of that territory. Boemond VI. prince of Antioch, 
count of Tripoly and lord of Tortofa. 

/ 

(xc) To his camlets. After thefe words, what follows is in the edition 
of Poitiers : ‘ I forgot to fay, that whilft the king was at Sajette, a great 
perfon in Egypt fent him a moft curious ftone, the like was never feen. It 
iplit into fcales, and, when one fcale was taken off, there was feen the 
perfedl refemblance of a fea-fifh deeply imprefled between the two ftones, 
to which neither colour nor form was deficient, in fimilar matter to the 
ftone. The king gave me a part of it, and, when it was divided, there was 
the exa<ft form and colour of a tench, fuch as it is in nature.’ 

(xci) His mother teas dead. See Geoffry de Beaulieu, ch. 28. and 
Matthew of Weftminfter, p. 351. 

(xcn) For his faid lady-mother. The Poitiers edition adds, * After I had 
quitted the apartment of the king, the lady Mary de Bonnes-Vertus came 
to entreat that I would wait on the queen to comfort her, for that Ihe was 
in marvellous great grief. When I was in her chamber, and faw her 
weeping fo very bitterly, I could not refrain from faying to her, that the 
proverb was very true which faid, 4 We ought never to believe in the tears 
of women,’ for that die lamentation Ihe was making was for the woman 
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flie hated the moft in this world. She replied, that it was not for her 
fhe wept, but for the extreme melancholy of the king, as well as for her 
daughter, afterwards queen of Navarre, who would now be under the 
guardianfhip of men. The reafon why the queen difliked the queen 
dowager, was the continued rudenefs of her behaviour to her; for fhe would 
not fuffer her fon to keep company with his queen, and prevented it as 
much as lay in her power. When the king made any excurfions through- 
his kingdom, in company with the two queens, queen Blanche had him 
feparated from his queen, and they were never lodged in the fame houfe. 
It happened one day, during a ftay which the court made at Pontoife, that 
the king was lodged in the ftory above the apartments of his queen, and he 
had given orders to his ufhers of the chamber, whenever he lhould go to 
lie with his queen, and his mother was coming to his, or to the queen’s, 
chamber, to beat the dogs until they cried out: when the king heard 
them, he hid himfelf from his mother. Now one day queen Blanche 
went to the queen’s chamber, where her fon had gone before to comfort 
her, for fhe was in great danger of death, from a bad delivery, and he hid; 
himfelf behind the queen to avoid being ieen, but his mother perceived hi m, 
and, taking him by the hand, faid, ‘ Come along: you will do no good, 
here,’ and put him out of the chamber. Queen Margaret obferving this,, 
and that fhe was to be feparated from-her hufband, cried aloud, ‘ Alas!, 
will not you allow me to-fee my lord, neither when 1 am alive nor dying.’ 
In uttering thefe words fhe fainted, and her attendants thought fhe was 
dead: the king likewife believed it, and inftantly. returned to her, and 
recovered her from her fainting fit.’ 

(xcm) Among fuch dijloyal people. This was the common complaint 
of the writers of thofe t.mes againft the abufes of the court of Rome;-, 
againft which they have uttered luch inve&ives that the cardinal Baromus, 
with many others, have believed thefe fcandalous expreffions-to have been, 
fcattered with addrefs by heretics m the books they pubiifhed, fuch as, 
Matthew Paris, and other hiftorians, particularly the Rngliih. This is, 
however, fcarctly probable; for it is certain the complaint? were then 
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univerfal, as may be gathered from the converfation John de Sarifbury,. 
bifhop of Chartres, had on this fubjedt with pope Adrian IV. as he 
mentions himfelf in the fixth book of the Pol'ychronicon, ch. 24-. 

It is, befides, worthy of remark, that the legate, according to the lord de 
Joinville, treats thofe of that court as difloyal. The Reclule, or the Monk 
of Moliens, who lived under the reign of Henry II. of England, in his- 
MS. romance, which he has entitled, ‘ De Charite,’ enlarges much on this 
fubjedt, fparing neither pope nor cardinals, and inveighing bitterly againft 
the avarice and other diforders of that court. I do not, however, give an 
entire belief to thele invedtives, for the book is one continued latire againft 
the diforders of every profeffion. I fhall now give an example of the; 
complaints in the poet’s ow * words. 

‘ § O Charite la me dit-on 
Qui tu jadis en la mail'on 
Del pape eftoit confeillere, 

Dont ala la cours par raifon: 

Mais tu n’i fas c’une faifon. 

Car on te milt a la foriere, 

Par confeil d’une pantoniere, 

C’eft convoitile la bonnefiere, 

Qui ne redoute trai'lon, 

Faire tant a pecune chiere, 

Fel cuer tapiit fous bele chiere, 

Quant on li fait d’argent poilon. 

‘ § Je n’ois pas le grant bien non. 

Dire du Pape par Ion nom, 

Pape ne let com arains lonne, 

Mais- eil qui li lont environ; 

Souvent i tendent leur giron. 

Si en font- blalmer la perionue. 

Tele mame entour lui loilonne, 

Dont male nouvelle relonne, 

Car volentiers lert d un ballon, 

Au povre, fr que tout i’eitonne, 
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Ne doit fervir fers qui baftonne 
A Pape, mais a Pilaton. 

‘ § Ne puet povres en court entrer, 
S’il ne fe veut faire fautrer, 

Mainte tefte i a on fautree, 

Li fus fait vuit pot efpautrer, 

Horn Wis ne puet la porte outrer, 

Mais au portant eft ire outree, 

Qui porte il a pais encontree, 

Bele chiere fait a 1’entree 
Li portiers quant voit ens entrer 
Dont efpoire argent ou rentree, 
Convoitife eft tout efventree, 

Ja tant ne fara enventrer. 

‘ § Quant je me fuis mis al retour;, 
De la grant court je fis un tour. 

La ou mainent li Cardounal, 

Mais tous les trouvai d’un atour, 

Cha et la tous font merquatour, 

Li bas et li haut curial. 

Quel font amont, tel font aval 
Par tout trouvai porte venal, 

Moi fouvient, pafle font mains jour, 
Que un home dit un mot ytal, 

Je ne vueil eftre plus loial, 

Ne plus preudom de mon Seignour,’ 
And further on, 

‘ § Charite, tu n’as pas mafure 
En Roume qui la gent mefure, 

Roume mefure home comment 
La bourfe eft grans non l’eftature, 

La lois le taift quant ors murmure 
Droit fe tapift a ion d’argent 
Si je vueil defcrire briement, 
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Coment on vit roumainement, 

Roumains a la langue fece et dure 
Ne puet parler fans oignement 
Et fes huis fiet tant fecement, 

Qu’il ne puet ouvrir Ians ointure.’ 

See the Recherches de Paiquier, 1. 3. eh. 21. 

(xciv) Perilous. French perillez. An old expreflion, to fay we had 
fallen into danger. In the norman laws of William the baftard, eh. 52. 
‘ Et fi avers trepaflent, perilot, a el devient vuate, e il ne puflent muitrer 
ne cri ne force qui l’en fu faite, fi rendiflent l’aveir.’ That is to fay, ‘ if 
the avoirs (cattle) die, or fall into fuch peril, that in the end they are 
ruined,’ &c. This I have explained, becauie the learned Selden has 
miftaken the fenfe of this palTage. 

‘ Anonymus Barenfis in Chron. an. 1064. Dux venit in. Bari,- 

et Gozelino perikvit cum fuis in Perino.’ See page 12S. 

(xcv) Bap he ,—a town in Cyprus. See Stephen de Lufignan’s hiftory 
of Cyprus, ch. 7. 

(xcvi) King's fiftcr. Blanche, daughter of Philippes le hardy and filler 
to Philippes le bel, kings of France. She was married to Rodolphus duke 
of Auftria, eldeft fon to the emperor Albert 1. and afterwards king of 
Bohemia. This marriage was arranged at the interview near Toul in 
Lorraine, between king Philip and Albert king of the Romans; and the 
young lady, who had accompanied her father, was betrothed on the day of 
the conception of the Virgin, in the year 1299, according to the auftrian 
hiftory. But Steron fays, the marriage did not take place before 1301 j 
when it is certain it was concluded in the year 1300, from an account of 
the bailiffs of France to Afcenfion-day 1302, which was communicated to 
me by M. d’Herouval, and in which is inferted another account with this 
title, ‘ Compotus viagii facti in Alemanniam conducendo duciflam Auftriae 
anno 1300 fororem regis, faclus per Mag. Joannem de S^ Julia.’ 



In this account mention is made of the lord de Joinville, who, with 
other lords, accompanied the princefs. to Germany, in thefe words : ‘ Pro 
fcutiferia Dominae Duciflae per Hermerum de Montemartyrum pro 29. 
diebus, et pro pluribus perfonis, qui cum ea remanferunt pro fuis negotiis, 
195/. 19s. 2 den. Item pro denariis traditis comiti Sacri Caefaris 132/. 
Ducilfas Lotharingiae 73/. 15s. Domino de Jainville 45/. 14s. Domino de 
Domna-petra 168/. 16s. Id. Philippo de Pacy de dono 80/. &c. Summa 
totalis dkftarum et aliarum expenfarum 4763/.’ &c. 

It feems even that the marriage was folemnifed at Paris, whither 
Rodolphus came for that purpofe. A journal of the treafury, beginning 
the 1ft January 1297, and ending the laft day of December 1301, has the 
following entry; 

e 13 Maii 1300. Gulielmus de Flavacuria, Miles pro provifione 
expenfarum pro nuptiis Dominae Blanchae fororis regis 1000/. Par. Martis 
die 24 Maii 1300. Comes Sacri Caefaris dominus Stephanus, et Rodolphus 
Crocuria Miles, miffi obviam filio regis Alemanniae, pro expenfis fuis, et 
aliis fibi commiflis de Mandato regis 800/. Par.’ 

I am indebted for all thefe curious particulars, with many others, to 
Monfieur de Vyon, lord of Herouval, auditor of accounts. 

(xcvn) The ijland of Lampieufe. This is the ifland of Lampedofa, 
called by Ptolomy Lapadufa , by the Italians Lampadoufa, and Lipadufa by 
Ariofto in his fourth canto, who reprefents it as being uninhabited, as well 
as the lord de Joinville. It is one hundred miles diftant from Malta. 
Geographers remark, there is at prefent a church called San<fta Maria de 
Lampedufa, divided into two parts, as defcribed by our author. 

(xcvm) Blanche dechamp. The edition of Poitiers reads, ‘ Blanchie 
de chaux,’ whitened with lime. 

(xcix) That he might live on them. The Poitiers edition to this adds: 
4 Afterward, in the courfe of our voyage, we pafled another ifland, called 
Pantaleone, which was peopled with Saracens, a part of whom were fubjed 
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to the king of Sicily, and part to the king of Tunis. When we firft faw 
this ifland at a diftance, the queen entreated the king to have the goodnefs 
to order three gallies to bring fruit for her children, which he did, 
commanding them to make hafte, that they might meet him when he 
fhould pafs the ifland. 

‘ It fell out, that when the king was oppofite to the port of this 
ifland, he could not fee his gallies. The failors, to his queftions about 
them, anfwered, ‘ that very probably the Saracens had captured them and 
their crews; but, fire, we would not advife you to wait for them, for you 
are near the kingdoms of Sicily and Tunis, neither of whofe kings bear you 
any great love; and if you will allow us to make fail, we will, before night, 
place you out of danger from them, for we (hall, in a fhort time, have 
palled the ftraights.’ ‘ In truth,’ replied the king, ‘ I fliall not follow 
your advice, but order you to turn the helm, that we may feek our people.’ 
And, happen what would, we were obliged fo to do, and thus loft full 
eight days in waiting for them, on account of their gluttony, which they 
were impatient to fatisfy.’ 

This ifland, which is here called ‘ Pantaleone,’ is tliat named by 
geographers ‘ Pantalarea,’ fituated between Sicily and Africa, pretty near to 
Soufa, a town in the kingdom of Tunis. It belongs to the king of Spain, 
and is fubjedl to the viceroy of Sicily. The inhabitants, although catholic 
Chriftians, wear die drefs, and fpeak the language of the Moors. 

(c) Our Lady ofValbat. The Poitiers-edition reads ‘ Vauvert’ 

(ci) Agues-mortes. The town of Agues-mortes was unknown before 
the reign of St Louis, who built the tower that is now feen there, and which 
is commonly called the Tower of Conftance, and ferves as a light-houfe for 
feamen. He had it afterward furrounded by walls, to induce inhabitants 
to refide there, and for its fecurity againft pirates, as we learn from an 
epiftle of pope Clement IV. L 3. ep. £>60. quoted by M. Catel, in his 
memoirs of Languedoc, and by Auguftus Galland in his treatife on free 
tenures. It was the only fea-port our kings then had on the Mediterranean, 
for Provence and Languedoc had their own particular lords. At this day 

von. i. 3 d 
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there is no harbour at Aigues-mortes, and the fea does not come within 
half a league of it. The fame has happened at Wiflan in the Boulonois, 
which I fhall endeavour to (hew, by a rather curious difiertation (the 26th), 
to be the celebrated Portus Itius which Caefar and the ancient geographers 
have mentioned. 

There are, in the chamber of accounts in Paris, different rolls, entitled 
‘ Gifta quae Domino regi debentur,’ which contain not only the names of 
all the towns, monafteries, bifhoprfcks, and other perfons who are bound 
to pay the tax of gifte * to the king, but lrkewife all the giftes which the 
king, St Louis, had levied during his reign, in different parts, as oceafions 
offered. 1 do not pretend to fay any thing refpe&ing the nature or origin 
of this tax, for it is irrelevant to my fubjeft, but I will fimply make an 
extract of the giftes he took in the year 1254, becaufe they mark exactly 
the road he followed on his return to Paris from the holy land. 

* Gifta quae dom. rex Ludovicus cepit an. Dom. 1254, poftquam rediit 
de partibus tranfmarinis. 

‘ Dominica in vigjlia S. Laurentii apud Podium pro gifto burgenftunr 
120 L 100 tourn. 

* Die Lunae ibidem pro gifto eleiti Podienfis 120 l. 100 s. tourn,. 

* Die Martis ibidem pro gifto capituli Podienfis 120 L 100 t.. 

‘ Die Mercurii apud Bridam pro gifto villae, 100 l. t. 

* Die J.ovis apud Yffiodorum pro gifto villae, 100 1. 100 s. t. 

*■ Sabbato apud Clarummontem in Alvernia pro gifto villae 120 L 
100 5 . t.. 

‘ Die Martis poft afliimptionem B. Marias apud S. Porcianum pro gifto 
151. t.. de quo folverunt burgenles 50 L et Prior pro parte fua 25 L 

* Die Lunae ante Mum fan&i Gregoni apud S. Benedi6lum fupra 
Liger.im pro gifto Abbatiae, 100/. t. 

‘ Die Sabbali ante feftum S. Clodoaldi apud Vicenas pro gifto Abbatiae 
Foflatenfis 120 l. 


* Le droit de gite was originally die tax impofed on. the different towns, dec. when, the firft 
kings of France travelled through their kingdom, to defray their expenfes: it afterward became 
a regular import from which no .e were exempted. 

See Du Cange’s Gloflarium ad Scriptores Medii iEvi yoc. Giffa, 
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* Dominica fequenti apud S. Dionyfium pro gifto Abbatiae 120 L 

* Die Sabbati ante feftum apoftblorum Simonis et Judas apud Bruerias, 
pro gifto villae 60 l. 

* Dominica fequenti apud Cerniacum pro eodem 60 l. 

‘ Die Lunae fequenti apud Velleiacum pro eodem 4 /. 

* Die Martis fequenti apud S. Medardum Sueffion. pro gifto 100 l, 
54 s . 4 d. 

* Die Mercurii ibidem in Abbatia Monialium pro eodem 120 l. 54 s. 
5 d: 

(cn) The bi/hop of Oliva. William de Pontoife, who from being Prior of la 
Charite was elected abbot of Cluny in the 1244, and afterward biftiop of 
Oliva, and not of Langres, as M. Menage has advanced, p. 737. of his 
* Origines de la Langue Fran 5 oife.’ The bull of pope Alexander given 
at Viterbo, 3. Kal. Oft. Pontific. 3. and now in the library of Cluny calls 
him, ‘ Venerabilis ffater Guillelmus epifcopus Olenenfisbut it Chould 
have been * Olivenfis.’ This William was biftiop of Oliva, which is 
a fuffragan bifhoprick on the archbilhoprick erf Patras in the Morea. 

Albericus intimates this, when in 1236, in fpeaking of Geoffiy prince 
of Achaia, he lays, 

* Sub praedifto domino Gaufredo funt duo archiepifcopi, ille de Patras, 
qui eft primus et archiepifcopus Corynthi: primas habet unum epifcopum 
<le Oliva, id eft Andrevilla,’ &c. 

Pope Innocent III. 1. 13. ep. 25 & 156. I. 15. ep. 22. notices this 
bdlhoprick of Andreville, and fays, it was * unus de ditioribus et nobilioribus 
epifeopatibus Romaniae.’ It is alfo mentioned in the ‘ Provincial Romain,* 
and in an epiftle of pope Honorius III. in the ecdefiaftical annals of 
Odoricus Raynaldus, in the year 1218, note 27. 

(cm) The danphinefs. Beatrice of Savoy, daughter to Peter count of 
Savoy, by Agnes de Foucigny, wife to Guigues V. dauphin of the Viennois. 
The lord de Joinville ftyks her his niece; that is to fay, related in an inferior 
degree, as Andrew du Chelne has explained it, in the 7th chapter of his 
hiftoxy of the dauphins. 
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M. de Guichenon, in that part of his hiftory of Savoy where he fpeaks 
of this princefs, does not notice this relationfhip. It is true, there was an 
alliance between the houfes of Joinville and Foucigny, as I have remarked 
in the genealogy of the houfe of Joinville; for Simon de Joinville, lord of 
Gex, brother to John lord de Joinville, or more probably his fon Hugh, 
married Leonora de Foucigny, filler to Agnes de Foucigny, mother to 
Beatrice of Savoy, and in this cafe Beatrice would have been niece by 
marriage to the lord de Joinville. 

(civ) The count de Chdlons. See hereafter, note cix. 

(cv) The daugkta' of Champagne. Blanche, daughter to Thibaud VI. 
by his firft wife Agnes de Beaujeu, married to John earl of Brittany. 

(cvi) Ifabella the king's daughter. See Meflieurs de Sainte Marthe’s 
hiftory of France. The epitaph on this princefs is in the 5th vol. of the 
hiftorians of France, page 443. 

(e vil) In his drefs. The fimplicity of the king St Louis in his clothing 
has been already noticed, and by William de Nangis in the year 1248, where 
he fays, that from the moment he firft put on the crofs, he quitted all pdmp 
of drefs: ‘ nec ab ilia tempore indutus eft fcarleto, vel paftno viridi feu 
bruneta, nec pellibus variis, fed vefte nigri cOloris, vel camelini'feu perfei.’ 

Pope Boniface VIII. in the fermon on his canonization, fays, * Veftes 
quas habuit, non erant regiae, fed religiofae; non erant militis, fed viri 
fimplicis.’ See alfo the bull for his canonization in the 5th volume of the 
hiftorians of France," page 49Q. and Geoffiy de 'Beaulieu ‘ de vita et 
converfat. S. Lud.’ c. 8. •''>?*’ 

It was on this fubjefl that a doctor of his time thought proper to 
blame him publicly, maintaining that a "prince ought never to appear but 
clad in purple : ‘ Regem. non debere communibus uti veftibus,. fedfemper 
purpuratum incedere.’ But Thomas de Cantimpr6 has undertaken, bis 
defence againft this imprudent, preacher, in the 3d book de Apib. c. 51. 
n. 63, 64. 
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(cv in) Gamutes. The poitiers edition has Carintes. 

(cix) The count de Chdlons. It is the count John, who has been before 
mentioned. His father was William count d’Auxonne, married to Beatrice, 
countefs of Chalons, daughter to William III. count de Chalons. Front 
this marriage were born, among other children, John count de Chalons, 
and Beatrice, fecond wife to Simon lord de Joinville, father to the author 
of this hiftory, to whom the count de Chalons was uncle, as he calls him in 
this, and other paffages. 

John count de Chalons had a fon, as has been noticed, named Hugh, 
who efpoufed Alicia de Meranie, countefs of Burgundy, daughter and heirefs 
to Otho III. count palatine of Burgundy. By means of this marriage the 
county of Burgundy again returned to the male line of thefe counts. See 
Du Chefne’s hift. of Burgundy, book 4th. 

With regard to the difputes that arofe between the father and fon, 
although hiftory has fuppreffed the caufes of them, they will afford me matter 
for a thorough difcuflion on private wars, and afterward on fiefs jurables , et 
rendables, which are rather uncommon fubjefts, in the two laft differtations,, 
the 27th and 28th. 

(cx) Count Thibaud de Bar. In the hiftory of the bifhops of Verdun, 
At the year 1226, is, ‘ Theobaldus comes Barri cepit in confliftu Henricum 
comitem de Lucemburgo 15 kal. Oft. cepit etiam caftrumde Ligneio per 
infidias ipfo anno 111. Non. Jul.’ Du Chefne, in the firft chapter of the third 
part of his hiftory of Luxembourg, relates the motives and confequences of 
this war. 

(cxi) An infamous oath. William de Nangis, p. 364. and Geoffry de- 
Beaulieu, ch. 32. call this oath ‘ inhoneftum juramentum.’ The MS., 
ftatutes of the order of the Crown of Thorns, drawn up by a Celeftin friar 
under the reign of Charles VI. has, ‘ he who once only ihall have fvvom 
this infamous oath,’ &e. 

This great rigour of St Louis againft blafphemers was not approved, by 
pope Clement IV. who addreffed a bull to him,, which is in the Trelor des. 
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Chartes du Roi. Laiette againft blafphemies, tit. 1 & 2. given at Viterbo 
the 12th July, in the fourth year of his pontificate. In this bull the pope, 
after complaining of the great numbers of blafphemers in France, entreats 
him to have the goodnefs to eftablifh temporal punilhments againft them, 
without putting them to death, or depriving them of their limbs. He does 
not mean to withdraw them from canonical cenfures, or to do any thing 
prejudicial to the conftitution of pope Gregory, his predeceflbr; ‘ Sed 
auxilio mutuo utriulque giadium credimus adjuvandum, et ut fpiritualis 
manualem dirigat, et manualis fpiritualem fulciat et fuftentet.* 

By a bull of the fame date, addreffed to the king of Navarre, count of 
Champagne, he exhorts him to reprefs the diforders that are daily committed 
by blafphemers, advifing him, however, not to imitate the example of the 
king of France in the punifhments which he had enaSted againft 
blafphemers, in thefe words: ‘ Sed fatemur quod in paenis ejus modi tam 
acerbis, eorundem veftigiis chariffimum in Chrifto filium noftrum regem 
Francorum illuftrum non deceat inhaerere, fed alias poterunt reperiri citra 
membri mutilationem et mortem, quae a di£tus blafphemiis temerarios 
homines poterunt cohibere. Quo circa ferenitatem tuam monendam 
duximus et hortandum, quatenus tuam reputans tui redemptoris injuriam, 
praedidto regi Francorum confulas et fuadeas, quod ad regnum fuum ab hac 
labe purgandum falubriter ftatuat de fiiorum confilio procerum quod ad 
Dei honorem et gloriam viderit ftatuendum. Dat. Viterbii 11. Id. Aug. 
pontifi. noftri A. IV.’ 

This epiftle is in the cartulary of Champagne, in the king’s library, 
f. 64-. It is probable that it was in confequence of thefe remonftrances of 
the pope, that the king, St Louis, changed the corporal punilhments of 
blafphemers into pecuniary fines, by the following edidl, which is in the 
10th regifter of the Trefor des Chartes du Roi, f. 54. 

‘ It lhall be proclaimed through all towns, and at every fair and market, 
once at leaft every month, that none be fo bold to fwear by any of the 
members of God, of our lady, or of the feints, or to do any thing, or utter 
any indecent word by way of oath, that may any way turn to the difgrace 
of God, of our lady, or of the faints. Should any fuch be done or faid, 
the punilhments eftablilhed lhall inevitably follow. And he who may have 
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been privy to, or heard or feen fuch things done or laid, is bound to make 
diem known tp the officers of juftice, otherwife he will be at the mercy of 
the lord of the town or place, to inflift fuch fine on him as he may judge 
proper. 

‘ If any perfon of the age of fourteen years, or upward, ufe any word or 
expreffion, by fwearing, or otherwife, that may turn to die difgrace of God, 
of our lady, or die faints, and which {hall be fo horrible as it would be 
{hocking to relate, he {hall pay a fine of forty, but it fhall not be ever reduced 
to left than twenty livres, according to the date and fituation of the 
man or perfon lo offending. Should he or they be in fuch indigent 
circumftances as to be unable to pay the above fine, or to procure others 
to pay it for them, he {hall be put in the pillory for the fpace of one 
hour, by the officers of juftice, in that part where the commonalty moft 
ufually aflemble, and then confined in prifon for the term of fix or eight 
days, and fed on. bread and water. 

‘ Should it happen that any one, of the age aforefaid, do, or utter any 
thing difgraceful to God, to our lady, or to the faints, although very 
horrible, yet in an inferior degree to what we have before noticed, he {hall 
pay a fine of ten livres, but never lefs than twenty fols, according to the 
manner of the a£l or fpeech, and the ftate and condition of the perfon, and 
which he fhall be forced to pay; but fhouid his fituation be fuch, that from 
poverty he cannot pay the fine, or find any to pay it for him, he {hall then 
be put in the pillory for one hour in lieu of it, in the moft public place of 
aflembly of the people, and afterwards be imprifoned for three days, and 
fed on bread and water. 

* And when any perfon {haft offend by word or deed, though in a left 
criminal degree, God, the bkfied virgin or the faints, he fhall be fined 
eleven fols, and never lefs than five, according to the degree of criminality 
and die condition of the perlbn; and, (hould he,, from poverty, be unable 
to pay it, or to procure fome other perfon to do k for him, he {hall be 
imprifoned one day and. one night, and fed on bread and water- 

*■ If the perton guilty of any of the above crimes be of the age of teir 
years or upwards, but under fourteen years, he {hall be ftripped naked and: 
flogged with rods, either publicly or in private, according to the heinoufnefs 
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of the offence: that is to fay, the men to be flogged by men, and the women 
by their own fex, without the prefence of men, unlefs they fhall avoid this 
punifhment by paying the fine. 

* When any one fhall be denounced to the magiftrate as guilty of fuch 
things, he fhall be inftantly brought before him, and the charges heard 
againft him, whether his accufer be prefent or not; and if he be found 
guilty of the charges laid to him, he fhall immediately fuffer according to 
the aforefaid punifhments. 

‘ Tbofe named as witnefles to prove the charges, if not prefent, fhall be 
forced to come, if neceflary, by bodily arrefl and feizure of goods, to deliver 
their teftimony refpeCting them on oath; and fhould there be feveral 
magiftrates, one of them fhall hear the evidence at the requeft of another, 
and fhall fend it fealed to the magiftrate of the place where the crime had 
been committed. " 

‘ With regard to the fines levied, the accufer fhall have one-fourth part 
of them, the magiftrate another fourth; the lord of the place one-fourth, 
and the other fhall. be referved to reward, if need be, thofe who fhall make 
information of fuch crimes, and give the neceflary knowledge of thofe who 
are too poor to pay the penalties. 

‘ And for the more effectually carrying this law into execution, all 
provofts, bailiffs, mayors of towns, and magiftrates aCting under different 
lords, fhall fwear to ufe their utmoft efforts to abolifh this crime, according 
to the manner and form aforefaid; and that whoever may be convicted fhall 
pay the full penalty, temporal and corporal, and not be otherwife acquitted. 
And he who fhall inform againft any magiftrate negle&ing his duty in this 
refpeCt fhall, on conviction, receive one-half of the fine fo levied. 

‘ The king commands all his bailiffs and magiftrates of towns ftriCtly 
to attend to the above, and orders it to he proclaimed at every aflize, and 
•that each lord do pay attention to it within his jurifdiCtion. Should it 
•happen that any lord may be unable to carry this law into effeCt by 
punifhing fuch as may be convicted of the crime aforefaid, he fha ll require 
the aid of his rieareft lord and neighbour: fhould there .be none, he mult 
japply to us. And we order all our bailiffs do give every afliftance in fuch 
icafes, when required, that juftice may have its courfe. 
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‘ Be it known, that the fergeants of a fupreme lord cannot refide, nor 
remain on the lands of other lords who fhall have jurifdidtions, though 
fubjedts to the king, nor the fergeants of fubjedts on the lands of the 
fovereign,’ 

The warrant to the bailiffs for the enforcing the above ordinance runs 
as follows: 

‘ Ludovicus, &c. tali baillivo. Cum nos in hoc parlamerito 
affumptionis B. M. Parif. de affenfu baronum noftrorum quandam 
ordinationem fecerimus de amovendis blafphemiis, et enormibus juramentis, 
ac etiam puniendis: quam quidem ordinationem vobis mittimus per latorem 
praefentium fub contrafigillo noftro inclufam, mandamus vobis quatenus 
ordinationem iftam per villas, nundinas, et mercata praeconizari, et in veftris 
affifiis publicari faciatis, eamque in veftra baillivia quandiu nobis placuerit 
teneri firmiter, et fervari. 

* Et fi forte contigerit aliquem de veftra baillivia aliquid dicere contra 
Deum, aut beatiffimam virginem Mariam matrem ejus, adeo horribile, 
quod de paenis in praedidta ordinatione pofitis, ad illud non fufficiet 
vindicandum: volumus quod inflidta eidem propter hoc graviori pzena in 
eadem ordinatione contenta, res deferatur ad nos, et ipfe in prifione noftra 
nihilominus teneatur, quoufque noftram fuper hoc refcripferimus voluntatem. 
Partem autem nos conti ngentem de emendisquae provenient in veftra baillivia 
de blafphemiis et juramentis hujufmodi, ponetis ad partem ad noftrum bene 
placitum inde faciendum, fummam partis ipfius in parlamento omnium 
fandtorum nobis reddituri in fcriptis, ac etiam relaturi quid de blafphemiis 
interim erit. Adtum,’ &c. 

In another regifter, what follows is added to this edidfc of St Louis : 

‘ It is ordered that meflages be lent to the bailiffs and fenefchals, that 
they fee and make inquiry throughout all the king’s manors and caftles 
within their bailiwicks, if there be any officers of juftice receiving pay with 
whom they are diffatisfied: (hould there be any fuch, they rauft fend their 
names written down to the king, and by whole orders they were appointed 
to the parliament that was to affemble on All-faints-day. 

■ * Item, That orders be lent to every bailiff to remit all arrears they may 

owe to the treafury, to the Temple, and that it be done without delay. 
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* Item, That all bailiffs be commanded to enforce the aforefaid edi6t 
againft villanous fwearing throughout their bailiwicks, and in the territories 
of all barons within their jurifdi&ion; and to forbid all common brothels, 
and games of dice; to make proclamations of this ordinance : but the fine 
may be exchanged for corporal punifhment, according to the rank of the 
offender, and the heinoufnefs of the crime. 

4 Et eft fciendum quod iftae et ultimae partes, feu claufulae, funt de 
ordinatione fa6ta fuper omnibus prasdidtis per regem Philippum, Parifus en 
parlamento afcenf. anno Dom. 1272.’ 

See the conftitutions of Clement III. and of Gregory IX. in the 
Decretales tit. de Maledicis. 

Corporal punifttments have, however, been ordered, fince the reign of 
St Louis, againft blafphemers, efpecially in fuch cafes where fines have failed 
to check their blafphemies. Without making a fearch into the laws of the 
fubfequent-kings, I fliall content myfelf by reporting the terms of one by 
John II. duke of Bourbonnois and Auvergne, given at the caftleof Moulins 
the laft day but one of February 147 4. This prince, wifhing to extirpate 
blafphemers from his territories, ordered, that thofe convicted of fuch crimes- 
fhould pay for the firft offence the fum of five fols touraois, and a pound of 
wax to the church of the place where the offence had been committed, for 
repairs, or other neceffary wants. m •••rum'. 

For the fecond offence, the fine was to be doubled; that is to fay, ten fols 
and two pounds of wax. 

For the third offence* the criminal was to be put in the pillory, and 
bound to it. • on . auov. he ^ 

For the fourth, it was ordered that one of his ears he nailed to the 
pillory : fhould he be. guilty a fifth time, his tongue was to be pierced with 
a., hot iron on. a full market-day; and lhould he ftill perfift, he was to be 
baniijied for ever from the ftates of the duke. 

There is an edibt of Richard, king of the Romans, pnblifhed at Soleure 
in the month of July 1257, which ordains punilhments againft blafphemers 
according to the coarfenefs of their blafphemies, even unto death. ‘ Si quia 
data induftria et deliberato animo’per Dei nomen, potentaam, mifericordiam,. 
baptifmutn, facramentum, martyrium, pafEonem,’ vulnera, virtutem, et 
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fimiles fermones blafphemos juraverit, in primis ut damnatae blafphemiae 
deli£fcum inter publica crimina numeretur, deinde in ipfum reum ultionis 
gladio animadvertatur. Si quis vero ex ira ant prava confuetudine 
deliquerit, quoties dejerafle aut blafphemafle auditus fuerit, toties pro 
unoquoque blafphemo di£lo vel juramento, fingulos folidos judici, in cujus 
diftri&u crimen commififle deprehenfus fuerit, toties pro unoquoque 
blafphemo culpabilis judicetur, (niG tamen ita graviter blafphemafle 
convincatur, quod morte dignus exiftimetur) decernimus, ut fecundum 
crimenis circumftantias pro judicis arbitrio atrocius in corpore et vita 
puniatur.’ 

(cxii) Set on a ladder, with a paper mitre on his head. This ladder of 
punilhment was ufed in ancient times, and, according to the gloflary of 
Du Cange, is fimilar to our pillory. The criminal was forced to mount 
this, and be expofed to public view, to make him fuffer the lhame his crime 
deferved. 

The Cohtumes d’Auxerre, art. 1. de Sens. art. 1 & 2. de Nivernois, 
tit. 1. art. 15. and de Bourbonnois, art. 2. fpeak of this mode of 
punilhment, theveftigesof which are to be feen in the ladder in the Temple 
at Paris. It is alfo mentioned in the aflizes of Champagne, preferved in the 
chamber of accounts in Paris, fol. 78. in thefe words: ‘ Vifa apprefla fa£ta 
fuper hoc quod Major et Scabini de Pruvino dicebant fe efle et fuifle in 
bona feiflna faciendi et habendi fcalam a tempore dominoruna Canapaniae 
prsedeceflbrum D. regis apud Pruvinum, in medio vico ante Domum Dei 
Pruvinenfem, ad ponendum ibidem malefa£lores jurantes inhonqfta juramenta , 
et juftitiandi eofdem in fcala, live puniendi fecundum locis confoetudinem, et 
fecundumdeli£torum quantitatem, inventum fuitet probatum di£tos Majorem 
et Juratos intentionem fuam fufficiter probafle. Quare pronunciatum fuit per 
Curiae confllium, quod ibidem, prout efle confueverat, falvo jure D. regis, 
icala fiet et remanebit.’ 

(cxiii) To eall on the devil. Our firft Chriftians, and the devout who 
ferved God, held die devil in fuch abhorrence, as the enemy of mankind, that 
they were fcrupulous even of naming him. It is for this realqn that we 



find the fathers of the church have affe&ed to call him the wicked one, by 
fimply naming him Malus. See Tertullian, lib. de Paenitentia, c. 5. lib. de 
Patient, c. 11. 14. de cultu fcemin. 2. 5. 1. 2. ad Uxor. ch. 6. S. Cyprian 
de orat. Dorn. c. IQ. S. Paulin epift. 4. ad Sever. Natali 4, 5 & 7. 

Several imagine that this is underftood in the words of the Lord’s 
prayer, ‘ Deliver us from evil.’ St Chryloftom thinks fo, with Euthymius, 
Theophyla&es, Origen, and others, on this prayer. 

Our ancient poets call him almoft always Maufez, becaufe he does evil, 
and is the author of it, or becaufe he is deformed and ill made, whence we 
have the word mauvais at prefent in ufe. The romance of Garin has, 

‘ Mult fgait de guerre, maufez li ont appris.’ 

And William Guiart in the year 1302, 

4 Vilains braient come maufez,’ &c. 

(cxiv) Several churches. See Guillaume Guiart in the life of St Louis, 
La Mer des Hiftoires, Louis Laflere, and others. 

(cxv) We Louis. This ordinance was published at Paris in the year 
1256, and is to be met with in fome regifters in the chamber of accounts 
at Paris in fuller detail than here. 

(cxvi) For forty days. See the law 1. * Cod. Ut omnes judices tain, 
civiles quam militares poit adminiftrationem depofitam 50 dies in civitatibus, 
vel certis locis permaneant.’ See alfo the Theodofian and Valentiman Code 
‘ de Tributis fifcalibus.’ It is prabliied in Scotland, as we learn from the 
laws of the barons of Scotland commonly entitled, ‘ Quoniam Attachiauienta,’ 
eh. 101. 

(cxvii) Sold themfelves to the highefi; bidder See the ordinance of 
Philippes le bel of the year 1315, for the reformation of the kingdom, 
art. 10. and the ordinance of 1302. 

(cxviii) Bad cujkms. Taxes, imports, tributes, oppreffibns. Tins 
expreffion is common and trivial* ' J 
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(cxix) Stqyhen Boileau. In an account of the bailiffs of France to the 
term of the Afcenfion in the year 1262, he is called ‘ Stephanus Boileue.’ In 
another to Afcenfion-day 1266, * Stephanus bibensaquam.’ And in one to 
Candlemas in the year 1268, ‘ Stephanus Boitleaue Praepofitus Parifienfis/ 
The author of the manufcript life of St Louis in the king’s library, No. 714>. 
fays, in chap. 3L page 58. * that inftantly on his arrival at Paris, after his 
return from Paleftine in the year 1258, he affembled many prelates, barons, 
and learned clerks of all ranks, and the members of his council, to revife the 
laws. Several ordinances were propofed, which he approved and confirmed, 
and had them enregiftered and proclaimed in the court and jurifdiction of 
the Chatelet of Paris, and in all the other jurildi6tions, bailiwicks and 
fenefchallhips in his kingdom. He nominated a citizen of Paris well famed 
for his prudence and wifdom, named Stephen Boileau, as prefident of the 
court of the Chitclet; and the king went thither very frequently, and' feated 
himfelf befide the aforelaid Boileau to encourage him, and to give an 
example to the other judges of the realm. Oftentimes twice a-week he 
gave audiences in his palace to the poor and friendlefs, and fent at different 
times perfons into the provinces to give him information of any corrupt or 
wicked judges. 

* It happened that a bailiff at Amiens was found to have a£led corruptly 
as a judge, when the king deprived him of his office, arid had him imprifoned 
until he had made reflitution of all that he had taken.’ 

This family of the Boileues fubfifts to this day in Paris and in Anjou. 

The author of La Mer des Hiftoires fpeaks as highly of the ftri6t juftioe 
of this provoft of Paris, and confirms what the lord de Joanville fays, that 
in matter of juftice he paid no regard to- relations or friends, adding, that 
* he ordered a boy to be hanged, becaule the mother had faid that he could 
not be prevented from Healing : likewiie a companion of his own, who had 
denied the receiving a fum of money which his gueft had given to him to* 
keep.’ 

Louis Laffere fays the fame thing.. 

(cxx) Charitable to the poor. Geoffroy de Beaulieu, ch. 18. fpeaks very 
fully of his alms, and the care he took of the poor- 
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William Guiart confirms this: 

‘ Cis faints rois chafcun jour fefoit 
A l’honneur du bon Roy celeftre, 

Sis vint povres a fa coiir peftre, 

Tres-fouvent devant eus tailloit, 

Et les viandes leur bailloit, 

Pour ce faire foufFroit grant peine. 

Tout l’Avent et la Quarantaine 
Eftoit par fon comand creus 
Le nombre des Ramenteus. 

Deus cens full a chans ou a villes, 

En ferroit aus hautes vigiles, 

Aingois qu’il menjaft ne bcuft.’ 

The edidfc which this holy king publilhed at Paris in the month of 
October, of the year 1260, furniihes another proof of his charity. He 
thereby orders, that, according to the annual pradtice of his predeceflors 
in time of Lent, ‘ De burfa regis ufque ad duo miili'a centum decern et 
noVem libras Parifienfes, et 63 modios bladi, et infuper 68 millia alecium 
per manus eleemofynarii et baillivorum diftribuantur.’ In addition to thefe 
ufukl alms, he orders his almoner to diftribute daily during Lent 100 fols 
to the lower ranks of poor, &c, 

(cxxi) Annual fejlivals. The four principal feftivals of the year were 
thus called. The deed of Hugh duke of Burgundy, for the foundation of 
the holy chapel in Dijon, in the year 1172, quoted by M. Perard, in his 
memoirs on Burgundy, runs, ‘ In feftis annualibus, id eft in nativitate 
Domini, in Pafcha, in Pentecofte, et in omnium Sandtorum.’ In another 
deed of Odo, hiftiop of Paris, of the year 1199, ‘ Apud Sammarthan. in 
Gall. Chrift. ftatuentes ut in ipfo fefto tantum celchritatis agatur quantum 
in caeteris feftis annualibus fieri confuevit.’ Fcjle annual is in. a deed of 
Hugh of Burgundy of the year 1268, quoted by Perard, page 339. i 

(cxxii) His familiars. That is to fay, the officers of his houffihold, 
for it was thus they were ftyled in thofe days. 
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Roger Hoveden, p. 725. e Robertas deTaniebam, familiaris regis.’ 

In the ratification of the will of king Philippes le bel, by Louis Hutin r 
Martin des Eflars is called ‘ familiar of the king,’ as mentioned by Gilles 
de Compiegne in the regifter of the Grands Jours, at Troyes. 

Falcandus, in his hiftory of Sicily, very often fpeaks of ‘ the familiars 
of the court.’ 

(cxxiii) Very erpenjive and liberal in his houfekold. We can form no 
better eftimate of what were then the expenfes of his houfehold than from 
the ordinance St Louis iilued refpe£ling it, which is in a roll in the chamber 
of accounts at Paris, communicated to me by M. d’Herouval. 

* Ordinatio hofpitii et familiae dom. regis facia an Dom. 1261, menfe 
Augufto. 

‘ Cambellani amotis liberationibus fuis, videlicet Johannes Sar ...... 

Johannes Bourg.et Petrus de Land ..... quilibet 6 fol. per diem, 

et tres valletos comedentes ad curiam, et in fero dimidium fextarii vini, de 
candela unam torchiam per feptem, etiam per quinque, aliam per quatuor, 
et 12 pecias candelae minutae, et fabricam (forge) ad tres equos. 

‘ Galterus de Quitriaco Ca nbellanus 5 fol. 6 d. per diem, 2 valletos 
comedentes ad curiam, dimidium fex. vini, in fero candelam et fabricam 
ficut alii Cambellani. 

* Valleti Camera quilibet 6 d. per diem, unam prasbendam avenae loco 
liberationis, et pugneyarum, 6. per diem qui funt in curia ipfi omnes pro 
fceno fummarii fibi communis 4 den. per diem, et quilibet fex pecias- 
minutae candelae, et fabricam ad unum equum. Et vult dom. rex quod 
omnes pugneyae erogentur ad voluntatem ipfius per manum eleemofynarii. 
Item quilibet eorum habet unum valettum, ad curiam comedent, pro roba 
100 s. per annum quilibet partem fuam aequalitcr morfuum candelarum. 

‘ Guillelmus Brito, et Johannes de Ermenovilk, quilibet 12. d. per diem : 
2 praebendas avenae, 1. valletum, comedent ad curiam, quibus roba elt loco* 
liberationis et pugneyarum, 6. den. per diem, candelam, fabricam, et partenx 
fuam remorfuum candelarum ficut Valetti Camerae. 

‘ Petrus de Brocia Cyrurgicus, et Valletus de Camera, et Guillelmus de- 
Salta,, quilibet 2 s. per diem in Curia, et extra, duas praebendas avenae, % 
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valletos corned, pro roba 100 s. de candela unam torchiam per 4. & 8. 
pecias candelae minutas, fabricam ad 2. equos. Item idem Petrus loco 
liberationis cameras et pugneyarum 6 d. per diem, quando erit in curia. 

4 Guetae. quilibet 6 d. per diem, loco liberationis et pugneyarum 
6 d. per diem, quando funt in curia, 1. praebendam avenae. 1. valietum 
commed. 6. pecias minutas cand. fabricam ad unum equum, pro roba 
100 s. 

4 Johannes Barberius 6 d. per diem, pro valleto fuo et equo hofpitand. 
3 d. per diem, unam praebendam avenae, 1. valietum corned. fabricam ad 
unum equum, 6. pecias minutas cand. pro roba 100 s/ 


Paneteria. 

4 Paneterius, Bartholomasus Tritan, ad 3. equos 6 s. per diem, 3. 
valletos corned, dimidium fextarii vini in fero, de Candela unam torchiam 
pro feptem, aliam pro 5. aliam pro 4. & 12. pecias candelae minutae, fabr. 
ad 3. equos. 

4 Alii Paneterii quilibet ad 3. equos, 5 s. 6 d. per diem, 2. valletos 
corned. dimicL fextarii vini in fero, de candela unam torchiam per 5. aliam 
per 4. & 12. pecias candelae minutas, fabr. ad 3. equos. 

4 Michael de Furno 4 s. per diem ad 2. equos, 2. valletos pro furno, et 

1. poft fe corned, de candela unam torchiam per 5. aliam per 4. & 12. pecias 
minutae. candelae, fabr. ad 2. equos, pro roba pro fe 60 s. pro roba pro 

2. vailetis 60 s. 

4 Jacobus clericus Panefceri 6 d. per diem, loco liberationis pro fe, et 
homines paneterii hofpitand. 3 den. per diem, unam praebendam avenae, 1. 
valietum corned. 1. torchiam per 4. & 12. pecias minutas candelae, pro 
fervitio paneter. fabricam ad unum equum, pro roba 100 s. 

4 Petrus de Paneter. 6 d. per diem, 1. praebend. avenae, et fabric, ad 
equum fuum pro omnibus. 

4 Summularii mapparum quilibet 6 d. per diem pro quolibet fummar. 
hofpitand. 3 d. per diem, pro fceno cuilibet fummario 3 d. per diem, 
quilibet eorum pro fe et roncino fuo hofpit. loco liberationis 3 d. per 
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diem, 1. praebendam avenae, 1. valietum corned, fabricam ad 1. equum, de 
candela omnes infimul 1. torchiam per 4. & 12. pecias minutae candelae, 
cuilibet pro roba 30 s. 

‘ Quatuor portantes Capas, et unus diverfus Clericos, quilibet 5 den. per 
diem, et comedant ad curiam omnes infimul, 12. pecias minutae candelas, 
quilibet pro roba 30 s. 

‘ Oblearius pro foeno equi fui 3 d. per diem, 1. praebend. avenae, pro 
prcemio fuo 100 s. per annum. 

‘ Lotrix mapparum loco liberationis fuse 2 s. per diem, unam 
praebendam avenae, 12. pecias minutae candelae, et praemium quod habere 
folet pro mappis levandis. 

* Quadrigarius Paneter. ad 3 equos, pro foeno ipforum equorum 9 d. per 
diem, pro pane, vino, coquina et vi£tu fuo, et pro fe et equis hofpitandis 
21 d. per diem, pro praemio 4 s. per annum, 6. pecias candelae minutae 
per diem. 


SCANCIONARIA. 

* Harcberus de Corbolio ad 3. equos 6 s. per diem, 3. vallet. corned, 
dimid. fextarii vini in fero, de candela unam torchiam per 7. aliam per 5, 
aliam per 4. & 12. pecias minutae candelae, fabric, ad 3. equos. 

* Alii Scancionarii ad 3. equos quilibet 5 s. 6 d. per diem, 2. vallet. 
corned, dimid. fext. vini, de Candela 1. torchiam per 5. aliam per 14. & 12. 
pecias minutae candelae, fabric, ad 3. equos. 

‘ Duo Clerici in Scancionaria, quilibet 6 d. per diem, unam praebendam 
avenae, unum valietum corned, unam quartam vini pro fe hofpite, 6. pecias 
minutae candelae, fabric, ad 1. equum, pro roba 100 s. 

1 Guillelmus Madelinarius 5 d. per diem, 1. praebend. avenae, 1. 
valietum pro fe, et 2. tam pro cyphis, quam pro vitris quaerendis et 
portandis, corned. 6. pecias minutae candelae fabr. ad 1. equum, pro roba 
100 s. et fi opporteat eum mittere pro vitris, reddetur ei ve&ura, nec 
percipiet 12. denar, pro fummariis, quos percipere confuevit, quand® 
mittebat pro vitris quaerendis, dum rex diftabat a Parifiis ultra 20, leucas, 
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‘ Summularii Scancionariae 4. quilibet 5 d. per diem pro quolibet 
fummario hofpitando 3 d. per diem quilibet eorum pro fe et roncino fuo- 
hofpitando loco liberation^ 3 d. per diem, pro fceno cujudibet fummarii 
3 d. per diem, quilibet unam praebendam avenae, unum valletum corned, 
ad 1. equum, de candela omnes infimul 1. torchiam per 4. et 12 pecias 
minuta? candelae, quilibet pro roba 30 s. et unus ex iffis qui vocatiir Cdetus 
afferet aquam ad bibeftdum pro rege. Item, debent omnes infimul dimidium 
fextarii vini qualibet nodte, et 12 d. per diem, quando rex comedit per 
viam. 

‘ Barillarii 5. quilibet 4 dv per diem, et comedet ad curiam, dimidium 
quarterii vini in fero, 4 pecias minutas candelae, pro roba 30 s. 

*■ Boutarii 4. quilibet 5 d. per diem, et comedet ad curiam,, vinum, 
©andelam, robam, ficut Bardlarii. 

* Quadrig&rii boutorum ad 3 eqUOs 4 s. per diem, et comedet ad curiam, 
unam quartam vini in fero, reparationem quadrigae, et aeftimabuntur equi 
fui quando ponet eos in fervitio, et fi moriantur in fervitio, reddetur eis 
fervitium, valletus etiam fuus comedet ad curiam. 

‘ Potarius pro feEvitio potorum 2 s. per diem, et comedet ad curiam, 
ipfe et valletus fuus. 

* Duo pottantes aquam ad bibendum pro communi, quilibet 3 d. pec- 
diem, et comedent ad curiam, et juvabunt Boutarios. 

Portator boutorum comedet ad curiam tantum. 


Coquina. 

* Cocci, videEcet Nicolaus de Soifiauo, et Guillelmus Guilfere, quilibet 
ad 3 equos, 6 d. per diem, 3 vaileti corned, dimid. text, vini in lero, additn 
quod lfembertus bafeebat duo fextaria vini in quolibet fero, de candela 
quilibet i. torchiam perl, aham per 5. aliam per 4. et duodecim pecias 
minutae candelae, fabr. ad 3 equos. item, die loco ipfuss liemberti ferviet, 
hafcebit vinum et candelam ficut et ipte iiembertus. 

‘ Alii cocci, quilibet ad 3 equos 4 s.© d. per diem, 2 valletos coined, 
dimid. fextarii vim. in fero, de candela quilibet 1. torchiam per 4. et 8 pedas- 
minutae candelas, fabric, ad 2. equos. 
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‘ Adjutores, quilibet 2 s. per diem, 1. praebend. avenae, 1. valleturn 
corned. 6. pecias minutae candelas, fabricam ad unum equum, pro roba 
50 s. 

* Haftatores 14. quilibet 7 d. per diem, et comedet ad curiam, omnes 
infimul 16. pecias minutae candelas, quilibet pro roba, et calciamento, 50 s. 
ct ille qui fervit eleemofynae, percipiet tamquam Pagius, quamdiu ferviet 
eleemofynae in ifto fervitio. 

‘ Sufflatores 4. quilibet pro omnibus ad unum equum 12 d. per diem, 
et comedet ad curiam, omnes infimul 18. pecias minutae candelae, quilibet 
pro roba et calciamento 6o s. et quando praemittentur, habebunt expenfas 
rationabiles. 

‘ Cuftos ciborum, 5. panes et dimidium fextarii vini pro vidtu fuo, 6. 
pecias minut. candelae, pro roba et calciamento 60 s. pro equo fuo, et 
omnibus aliis 12 d. per diem. 

‘ Hoftiarii coquinae 2. quilibet 6 d. per diem, et corned, ad curiam, pro 
roba 20 s. 

‘ Quadrigae coquinae 2. ad 8. equos, pro fceno et letteria 2 s. 8 d. per 
diem, aloud. Quadrigarius fe quinto pro vidhi fuo, fe, equis, hernelfo 
hofpitand. 5 s per diem, 9. praebendae avepae per diem, 20. pecias minutae 
candelae, et pro roba fua, et valletorum fuorum 20 1. per annum, 

‘ Quadrigarii Prandii ad 3. equos 4 s. per diem, pro praemio, et pro 
vidtu fuo, et fervientis fui, 12 d. per diem, pro quadriga fua et herneflp 
reparando, et tenendis in bono ftatu 40 s. per annum, et aeftimabuntur 
equi quando ponet eos in fervitio, et fi moriantur in fervitio reddetur eis 
fervitium: et 2. valleti qui vadunt cum ilia quadriga, quilibet eorum 3 d. 
per diem, pro tunica et caicjament. 15 s- per annum, et comedent ad 
curiam. 

4 Sallarii 2. in propria coquina regis pro quaerendis neceffariis ad falfam 
regis, 3 s. 6 d. de candela 12 pecias minutae candelae, quilibet eorum pro 
roba 40 s, ambo infimul 3, valletos comedentes, quilibet babebit pro roba 
40 s. et comedent ipfi ambo ad curiam. 

‘ Scuteliarii pro fe, equo fuo, et quinque valletis hofpitandis 18 d» per 
diem, de candela 20. pecias minutae candelae, 1 praebend. avenae, didtos 
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qulnqixe vallefos corned, pro roba 40 s. quilibet di^lorum 5. valletorum 
pro roba, calciamento et praemio 60 s. per annum. Eleemofynarius 
habebit amodo panem falis. 

* Lambertus cuftos 3. fummariorum falfar. et fcuttelar. pro fcerio et 
letteria ipforum fummariorum 12 d per diem, pro fe etvalleto fuo, etipfis 
fummariis hofpitandis 6 d. per diem, pro praemio fuo per annum 40 s et pro 
praemio valleti fui per annum 20 s. de candela 8. pecias minut. candelae, 
ambo comedent ad curiam. 

* Clericus coquinae pro radiis 12 d. per diem, pro foeno fummarii $. 
den. per diem, pro ladteria fummariorum, fe, fbis valletis, et fummario 
hofpitando 6 d. per diem, duo praebendas avenae, de candela unam torchiam 
per 4. & 12. pecias minutae candelae, comedent autem ipfe et valletus fuus, 
et valletus pro fummario, ad curiam. 

‘ Johannes de Tieys, Pullarius in propria coquina regis pro 2. equis in, 
omnibus tenendis 18 d. per diem, comedet ad curiam, et valletus fuus,, 
aeftimabuntur autem illi duo equi, et fi moriantur in fervitio regis, reddatur 
ei fervitium. 

‘ Radulphus, PuIIarrus de communi, pro 4. equis in omnibus tenendis- 
4 s. 6 d. per diem, comedet ad curiam, et duo valleti fui, aeftimabuntur 
praedicti 4. equi, et fi moriantur in fervitio regis, reddetur eis pretium. 

4 Furetarius 18 d. per diem, et quando venit ad curiam, ipfe et valletus- 
liras comedent ad curiam,, pro roba 70 s. pro fMetis et aliis .20 s. per 
annum. 

‘ Pifcator 2 s. per diem, et quando venit ad curiam, ipfe et valletus fuus* 
comedent ad curiam, pro roba 50 s. pro tra naillio 40 s. per annum. 

4 Avicularius 12 d. per diem, et quando venit ad curiam, ipfe et 
valletus fuus comedent ad curiam, pro roba 40 s. per annum, pro re£fc. 
(1. retibus) 12 s. per annum. 

4 Johannes Paftillarius 6'd. per diem, pro fe et hernefio fuo hofpitandis,. 
comedet ad curiam, habebit autem pretium paftillorum, tartarum, et flatonem,. 
ficut folet. 

4 Decern Garuncuii qui fequuntur curiam in coquina,, comedent ad; 
curiam. „. 
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Fructuakia. 

* Johannes de Clichiaco 12 d. per diem loco fiberationis pro fe, et toto 
hernefio fuo, et tota familia fua hofpitandis 2 s. 8 d. per diem, 2 pnebenda» 
avenas, 2 valletos per fe corned, pro roba 30 s. refiduum cerei de nodle 
ardentis in camera regis, et partem fuam remorfuum candelarum. Item r 
habet 4 valletos qui faeiunt candelam, et unum qui calefacit ceram, 
comedentes ad curiam, et habebunt pro dimidio fextarii vini quod percipere' 
fclent, et pro cefia 4 d. per diem, et 4. praedidti valleti qui faeiunt candelam, 
et tarn ille qui calefacit ceram, quam qui faeiunt eamdem, pro roba per 
annum 15 1. 

‘ Quadrigarius fkuftus ad 3 equos, 3 praebend. avenae, pro feeno 9 d 
pro vi6tu fuo et fe hofpitando cum equis fuis, et hernefio, 21 d. per diem,, 
et pro fervitio fuo 40 s, per annum.. y 


ScUTIFERrA^ 

Scutiferi et Marefcalli,. quilibet pro vi£lu fuo et valletis 2 s per diemr* 
pro fe omnibus infimul hofpitandis 2 s. per diem, pro candela 12 d. per 
diem, quando rex mutat giftum, quilibet feutifer habet pro le£to fuo, et 
valleti fui, et le6teria equorum fuorum 8 d. per diem. Item, habent omnes 
mfimul tarn Scutiferi quam Marefcalli loco liberatienis quam habere folent, 
quando rex equitabat ante prandium, vel poll, fi mutaret giftum 8 s. per 
diem. Item, Pontius et Hugo habent feenum et avenam et fabric, ad duos 
equos. . Item, invigiliis et diebus annalibus quaerent vi6tualia fua rationabilia, 
et reddetur eis fumma pecunia rationabilis quam conftabunt. Item, quilibet 
eorum habet pro-roba 100 s. per annum. 

‘ Scutiferi infimul pro capiftragiis fuis per annum 36 1. Item, in ftabulo- 
funt 3. valleti ad equos, et quidam alii pedites, quorum quilibet qui fequituc 
curiam habebit 8 d. per diem, tantum, et praedidti 3. ad equos habebunt. 
quilibet pro robo 60 s. per annum. 
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Fourreria. 

* Robertas de Fourreria 2 s. per diem. 1. praebend. avenae, fabricam ad 
unum equum, pro roba 100 s. et 1. valletum corned. 

‘ Ricardus de Fourreria 6 d. per diem, avenam, fabricam, robam, ficut 
di&us Robertas, 1 vallet. corned. 

4 Quinque valleti in ipfa Fourreria quilibet 6 d. per diem, pro roba 
20 s. comedent ad curiam, ferviens de aqua comedet ad curiam tantum. 

4 Adj utores in Fourreria mercede conducentur, et non intrabunt hofpitium. 
quandiu comedetar. 

4 Capeliani et Clerici Capellae, ficut folent excepto quod loco liberationis 
quilibet Capellanus habebit 4 d. per diem, et quilibet Clericus 2 d. per 
diem. 

4 Thefaurarius Turonenfis 5 s. per diem, loco liberationis 3 s. per 
diem. 

4 Decanus S. Aniani 4 s. per diem, loco liberationis 3 s. per diem. 

4 Hoftiarii quilibet 3 s. per diem, 2. vallet. corned, fabricam ad duos 
equos, pro roba 100 s. de candela unam torchiam pro quatuor, et 8 pecias 
minutae candelae, nec amodo percipiet pugneyas. 

4 Portarii quilibet per diem, unam praebend. avenae, 1, vallet. corned. 
-5 pecias minutae candelae pro roba 40 s. per annum, nec amodo percipient 
pugneyas. 

4 Valleti de porta, pro toto anno, pro roba, et praemio 60 s. corned, ad 
curiam, et amodo inftituentur per regem. 

4 Lotrix diverfus regem, pro radiis 2 s. 6 d. pro vi£tu fuo et familias 
fuae 5 s. per diem, 2 praebend. avenae, de candela 1. torchiam per 4. et 12. 
pecias minutae candelae, pro roba 6 1. per annum. 

4 Quadrigarius camerae ad 4 equos, 4 praebendas avenae, pro foeno 2 d. 
per diem, loco liberationis 2 s. per diem, et pro praemio 40 s. per annum. 

4 Summularius camerae, et Denariorum fcriptorum, et fructuariorum, 
ct Gapellae, quilibet pro vi£tu fuo 8 d. per diem, pro faeno cujuflibet 
fu mm arii 3 d. per diem, et 1 d. pro cremento fibi fadto pro aliis neceflarijs 
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fummarii quaerendi, et habent omnes infimul loco Iiberationis 4 s. per 
diem. 

4 Item, quilibet eorum habet pro roba per annum 30 s. addito quod 
3. fummularii capellae habent quilibet pro roba 100 s. per annum, et 
in quolibet omnium feftorum annualium, habent omnes infimul 50 s. et 
duplum illorum 4. folidorum quos habent loco Iiberationis praedi&ae. 

4 Capellanus S. Michaelis comedet ad curiam, ficut folet. 

4 Capellanus S. Bartholomaei loco Iiberationis 22 d. per diem, 

4 Reli&a Johannis Tailliatoris loco Iiberationis 19 d. per diem, 

4 24. Converfi, quilibet loco fervitii fui quando commedetur bis in curia,; 
14 d. per diem; et quando comedetur femel tantum modo in curia, quilibet 
ipforum converforum, 9 d, per diem. 

4 8, Rencarii, quilibet loco fervitii fui quando- comedetur bis in curia; 
20 d. per diem; fed quando comedetur feme! tantum modo in curia,, 
quilibet 13 d. per diem.’ 

To this ordinance,, I will add another for die houfehold of kin g; 
Philippes le bel, and for that of his queen, iflued at Vincennes in the month 
of January in the year 1285, according to the manner of counting the years 
in thofe times. It is among the regifters of the chamber of accounts in- 
Pads, entitled 4 Pater nofter,’ and others which have been communicated 
to me by monfieur de Vyon, lord of Herouval, and which explain many c£ 
the latinifed words that are in the ordinance of St Louis. 


Pantry.. 

* Three panders; that is to lay,, one for the king, and two for the 
common fervice. Their duty is to procure bread and ferve it, and tso be 
ready on all occaliens, &c. 

4 Item, Gaieean des Nappes, who prepares the king’s feat. 

* Item, the two butfers, who lay the table-cloths, and have the care ofr 
them, &c.: theie two, and Galeran des Nappes, to have a variety withi 
wages, to take care of their three horfes. 

*• Item, two hood-bearers.. 
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4 The paftry-cook will make the pies for the king, and alfo for the 
common table, &c. 

* The wafer-maker. 

‘ The wafher-woman of table-cloths. 


The Cup-bearer’s Office. 

« There will be but four cup-bearers to whom wages will be paid: one 
for the king, and three for the common table. They are to purchale wines, 
to deliver them out, ferve them, and even to draw them on the great feafts. 
They will be prefent at their delivery as often as poffible, and on the fame 
footing in regard to wages, and all other refpetfts, with the pantlers. 

‘ Item, the clerk of the cup-bearer’s office will account with thofe of 
the pantry, and fee to the delivery. 

* Item, two coopers, who will perfonally hoop the veflels. 

* A wine cart, with three horfes. 

* Two jug-bearers, who are perfonally to do their fervice. 

* The potman will receive daily for his pots 12 deniers. He will have 
his food at court; and, except on the annual feafts, no glades are to be 
ufed. 


Kitchen. 

* Ifembart, and four other cooks, of whom two (hall be for the king’s 
fervice, and two for the common table with Ifembart. They are to buy and 
provide meat, cut it up when drefled, and ferve it, and fee the different pieces 
properly difpofed of. Ifembart will receive his ufual wages, and the other 
four cooks in like manner. Ifembart will receive every evening for his 
infpedtion over the kitchen a feptier, or eight pints of wine. 

* Item, four roafters; two for the king, and two for the common 
table. 

‘ Four turnfpits, who will take their place in the kitchen, and have 
their meals at court, &c. 



4 Four pages, who will eat at court, &cc. 

4 Two blowers, one of whom (hall be under the other: they will eat 
at court, and take care that the foup when on the fire, be not burnt or 
fmoked. 

4 Four carvers for the whole houfehold, who will live at court, fave 
that they be not waited on. 

4 The falt-keepers of the common table, &c. will have only two 
varlets, to take charge of the falt-loaves. They will have for every thing 
fix deniers wages, and be careful the maitre d’hotel be not extravagant of 
fait. 

4 The meat-keeper will fee to its delivery. 

4 The poultryman will attend to what concerns his department. 

4 Two ufhers; one for the king’s kitchen, the other for that of the 
common table. They will have their meals at court, and receive each four 
deniers a-day. 

4 Two great carts attached to the fervice of the kitchens, with four 
horfes to each. The carters will receive 8 s. for every thing; and they are 
indebted to the king, for each horfe, fixteen livres, or the horfe. 

4 The cart for fmall dinners, with three horfes, will be paid five Ibis 
daily, every thing included, and any lofs of horfes will be paid for at the 
price fixed. 


Fruitery and Chandlery. 

* Seven fruiterers; and three varlets, who will make the candles, one of 
whom will aflift in ferving the fruit. They will have their meals at court, 
and receive together, &c. 

4 Item, two fommiers, one of whom will prepare the fruit, and the 
other the candle. Thefe two fommiers will lie with thofe of the king’s 
chamber, 4 et ceux qui les garderont auffi, et fera otee la charete du 
fruit 
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‘ Item, the king’s own table and that of his brothers will be ferved 
with fruit in the ufual manner; the other tables of the houfehold with 
a fufficieney; but in Lent only figs, nuts and raifins are to be ferved*. 

4 Item, twelve great torches to be made; eight for the king’s ufe, and 
four for that of his brothers, which are not to be given to any one to carry 
without doors. The other torches to be made fimilar to thofe of the reign 
of king Louis. 


Stables. 

c Four equerries. Roger for the king’s perfon, Denis for the houfehold; 
Peter Jentiens, and another to purchafe horfes. Each to have two horfes, 
two feeds of corn, and one fervant fed at court. 

‘ Item, two blackfmiths, &c. 

4 Three fervants to attend the forges, &c. 

4 Four varlets of the Arable. Varlets of the houfehold, the bouteiller, 
&c. 

4 Item, it is ordered that the king have fix horfes for fuch as may 
accompany him in his rides to the forefts, and' for his peffonai pleafure. 

4 The clerk of the Arables to attend to the delivery of oats. 

4 A fervant to meafure the corn, who. fhall have 7 deniers for wages. 


Harbingers. 

* Colin and G uilidt die Pontoife fhall be harbingers, and' have each, 
&c. 

4 Item, the king’s carriage with five horfes, &c. 

4 Two ufhers of the hall,. &c. who AiaU be ready to fet off at a. 
moment’s notice, but they are not to be fent on mefiages any where.. 

4 Three porters, &c. 

4 Three varlets of the door. 

4 Item, as. chamberlain, Pierre de Chambly fhall have, See.. 
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‘ Item, Pierre de Machau, Hue de Bouvilie and Perrot de Chambly, 
will receive each, &r,c. 

4 Item, Jean Pomin will have, &c. 

‘ Six valets de chambre, of whom two muft be barbers, one taylor, and 
three others, &c. 

4 Two watchmen, &c. 

‘ Thifty fergeahts at arms, of whom there Will never be more at court 
than two ufhers at arms and eight fergeants; They will be fed at court, and 
keep watch during the time the king is at his meals, having always their 
quivers full of arrows; and they muft never quit the court without leave. 

‘ Item, the clerks of the crofs-bows, and the fommier of arrows, fhall 
be lodged, and mafter Peter deConde will be paymafter of the crofs-bows. 

‘ The king’s laundrefs. 

4 Ten fomners: four for the king’s chamber, four for the chapel; two 
others, if it pleafe the king, for the regifters and writings, two for the fruit, 
arid each of thefe fhall receive, &c. 

4 Item, the head fomner, &c. 


Clerks. 

* The bifhop of Senlis to wear his mantle within and without doors. 

* The feal-bearer to have feven fols wages daily, without oats, but with 
ftioemg and horfes found him. 

4 The archdeacon of Saaloigne to have three feeds of oats, and eighteen 
deniers. Guillaume de Crefpi, &c. 


Falconers. 

* Nicholas de Chartres, Robert de la Marche. Each to have two feeds 
of corn, and twelve deniers wages : one valet fed at court, &c. 

4 Geoffry Gorguz, &c. 
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* Jean de Dijon, &e. 

. 4 Jean Bequet. 

4 Guillaume Darqueil. 

‘ Pierre Rene, Guill, Nogent, Jean Malliere, Jean le Picart, &c.. 

‘ Meftre Geffroy du Temple, &c. 

4 -Aleaume de Silly. 

« Monfieur Simon, who draws up the accounts for the king’s butler, to> 
have twelve deniers wages, &c. 

‘ Meftre Pierre de Cond£, &c. 

4 Item, for his clerk Jeannot, &c- 
4 Monfieur Pierre de Maflee, &c. 


Three Physicians- 

4 Mafter Fouques de la Charite for his attendance on. madame (the 
queen probably) fhall receive, &c. 

‘ Two attendant on the king’s perfon, mafters Dudes,, to receive the: 
fame pay as mafter Fouques. 


Chaplains.. 

4 M. Aleaume, M. Nicolas, M. Jean. Each to have fix deniers for' 
wages, two feeds of corn. One varlet fed at court,, and one with, wages.. 


Clerks of the Chapel. 

4 M. Eftienne, Guill. de Chartres, will receive, together,, eighteen deniers 
for wages, three feeds, of corn, &c. 

4 M. Eudes de la Chapelle will, wear his mantle within and without: 
doors.. 
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Clerks of the Council. 

* M. Gautier de Chambli. 

‘ M. Guill. de Poully. 

* M. Jean de Pufeus. 

4 M. Jean de Morenciees. 

4 M. Robert de Harecourt. 

4 M. Lorent de Vezins. 

4 M. Jean le Due. 

4 M. Phil. Suars. 

* M. Giles Camelin. 

4 M. Jaques de Bouloigne. 

4 M. Guy de Loy. 

* * M. Giles Lambert. 

4 M. Robert de Senlis. 

4 The above-mentioned will not have their meals at court, but each will 
receive for wages five fols, when they fhall be at court or in the parliament. 
On their attendance at the great feftivals, they will appear in their mantles. 

4 M. Pierre de Sargines, Giles de Compiegne and Jean Malliere fhall 
hear the pleas at the gate: Giles de Compiegne fhall have the fame pay as 
M. Pierre de Sargines, and eat with the chamberlain. 

4 Item, it is alfo ordained, that no one fleep in the treafury-chamber y 
but M. Peter de Conde and his valet, M. Pierre de Maenloe and his valet, 
Martin Marcel, who counts out the. money, and Thomaflin the chamber 
keeper, M. Geoffroy du Temple, M. Aleaume, and their clerks, as they, 
have been accuftomed to do; and Thomaflin will eat his meals in the hall 
behind. 

4 Item, the almoner to have 2. s. 6 d. for wages, and five pots off 
wine. 


Two Surgeons,- 


*■ Each one fhall have,, &c,. 
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* Item, two porters of the parliament, when the king is not there, 
Phelippot le Convers and another, who (hall each receive 2 s. for wages, 
including every thing; and they fhall be forbidden, on their oaths, to take 
any thing from prelates or others, and that they permit no one to enter the 
hall of pleas, without the confent of the mailer.. . 

* Item, the mailer of the revels to have 6 d. for wages, one feed of 
oats for his horfe, and one fervant on wages, and 60 s. for his clothing 
annually. 

‘ Item, a wax-heater, 3 d. for wages, &c. • 

* One meffenger on horfeback, &c. 

* Three foot-meffengers, See. 

4 The ferrymen at Paris, &c. 

‘ One mafon, &c. one carpenter, the fruiterer, See. the bird-catcher, 
izc. the wolf-catchers, See. the fix falconers, fix huntfmen, three under 
huntfmen, one dog-boy, two archers, fix brach dogs, twelve hounds for 
the chace, which fhall have an allowance of 12 d. daily. 


Knights of the Household. 

* Thofe fwom of the council, the maitre d’hotel of the king and the 
like officer of the queen, (hall receive 4 s. per day, as before mentioned, 
the delivery of candles, and two quarts of wine at bed-time. The other 
knights to have the ufual allowance. 

‘ Item, the maitre d’hotel, my lord Hugh de Villers, and the queen’s 
maitre d’hotel, the lord John du Cbatellet, will eaeh be allowed only one 
(quire, who may eat at court; but they are not to have apartments there. 

4 Item, it is alfo ordered, that no more than twenty varlets be at court 
at one time, fuch as maybe agreeable to the king. All the others will 
receive their drefles at Eafter and All-faints, provided they attend the feaftS, 
but not otherwife. 

4 Item, no one to have apartments at court but the keeper of the feal, 
the grand mafter of the houfehold, the treafurers, the chaplain and 
almoners. 
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‘ Item, the king’s confeflor to have three horfes for himfelf and 
companion, but no more; one fervant fed at court, who will wait on 
them; and their horfes will be kept in the ftables under the care of their 
ftrvant. The companion will attend to any other friars that may come, 
and they will eat in the hall. 

‘ Item, Gentian will purchafe all the cloth and furs necefiary for the 
king and queen, &c. 

‘ Item, the king’s taylor, &c. 

* Item, all the women attached to the king’s houfehold to have 
apartments; that is to fay, the quilter, or the who may occupy her place, 
the mantua-makcr, miftrefs Baudran, and all others who have certain 
offices.’ 


(cxxiv) They put on the erofs. See Geoffroy de Beaulieu, chap. 38. 
Nangis, and our hiftorians. The letter which pope Clement IV. wrote 
him on the fubjedt of this croifade, and which he fent before his departure, 
deferVes infertion here, as it has never been publilhed. 

4 Clemens fervus fervorum Dei, chari ffimo in Chrifto filio Ludovico 
regi Francorum illuflri, Sal. et Apoft. benedidtionem. In fpiritu pietatis 
mentem tuam ad Chriftum, fUi cariflime, confcendifle percipiirius, nam 
dum in terris corpore militas, cceleftem militiam ad quam fufpiras, animo 
contemplaris. Hie profedio labores ampledteris, ut ibi quietis perpetuitate 
laeteris. Hie etiam irtdfefeflum et pervigilem exhibes, ut ibi percepto glorise 
prasmio, veluti magnificus triumphator exult’es. Tu quidem olirii terras 
fandlae preflixras oculo dementis propitiationis advertens illam crucis 
affirmpto fignactilo perfonaliter vlfitafti, et inibi tarn in te quam in tuis. 
graviffima perfonarum et rerum difpendia pertulifti. Nunc autem illam 
folito durius affligi confpiciens, quam manus Agarenorum impia ufque 
intrinfecus ad intima lacerat et enervat, motus erga ipfam internae 
compdlfionis affeclu, et ad vindicandam redemptoris injuwam, tanquam 
Princeps vidtoriofus exurgens, ut mifereatur'illius regionis opprelke, cui 
miferandi tempus advenilfe fperatur, hujufmodi crucis fignaculum cum 
tribus liberis tuis, et copiofa tuorum fidelium, tam baronum quam militum. 



?et aliorum multitudine refumpfifti. Ut igitur votum tuum eo efficacius 
profequi valeas, quo magis fueris apoftolico favore munitus, poftulationibus 
tuis favorabiliter annuentes, regnum Franciae, comitatus, et eastern loca 
tibi fubjedla, nec non terras illorum qui tecum in fubfidium praedi&um 
acceflerint, quamdiu in profecutione hujufmodi negotii fueritis, fub B. Petri 
et noftra prote&ione fufcipimus, et praefentis fcripti patrocinio communimus. 
Inhibentes diftridtius, ne quis te aut alios praedictos contra hujufmodi 
proteclionis noftrae tenorem in eifdem regno, comitatibus, locis, et terris, 
turbare, moleftare, aut tibi, vel illis violentiam inferre praefumat, et in 
omnes qui contra hanc noftram inhibitionem facere vel venire tentaverint, 
excommunicationis fententiam promulgamus, abfolutionem eorum qui 
fententiam eamdem incurrerint foli Romano Pontifici, et Legato ejufdem in 
regno Franciae refervantes. Nulli igitur, &c. 

‘ Datum Viterbi xiii. Kal. Jun. Pontif. noftri anno tertio.’ 

(cxxv) Which infinictions. Claude Menard has inferted them at length 
in his obfervations; and they are to be found in feveral MSS, in the 
chamber of accounts in Paris, In one of them is as follows : 

‘ Thje original of thefe inftrudlions, written in a large, though not a 
very good hand, was found by me, Gerard de Montagu, fecretary to the 
king, and keeper of the king’s charters, &c. and which I gave to the king 
in his tower in the foreft of Vincennes in the year 1374. The king gave it 
to the duke of Bourbon, brother to the queen, who was defcended from 
king faint Louis ; and the king ordered me to preferve as many more as I 
lhould find in his treafury. He gave to the duke of Bourbon the original 
of the following inftrudions, which yvere alfo found among the old 
xecords.’ 

(cxxvi) To joke. In Henry of Knighton: * In tantum erat affabilis 
domino regi, quod burdando petebat a rege nundinas fibi concedi pro 
leporariis et canibus emendis.’ Hence is derived the word bourdeurs , who 
were drolls or jefters that amufed princes by reciting tales or ftories from 
romances. 
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In the MS. ftatutes of the order of the Crown of Thorns, ch. 22. * At 
this holy dinner no jefter or droll will be permitted to interrupt it; but 
at the collation of the king, and in the prefence of the knights, they may 
recite, accompanied with low-toned inftruments, fome ditties to the praife 
of God.’ 

This word has likewife been derived from behourds, which was a fort of 
tournament or tilt, performed folely for amufement. But Jofeph Scaliger, 
in his notes on Aufonius, thinks it comes from hurra , from what the poet 
fays in the following verfes: 

4 At nos illepidum rudem libellum, 

Burras, quifquiliafque, ineptiafque 
Credemus gremio cui fovendum.’ 

Scaliger, writing on this fubje£t, fays, that Aufonius has made ufe of 
this expreflion, which had lately been imported from Guyenne, where, at 
this day, jokes are called bounes. 

(cxxvn) To mock. Guillelmus Brito in Vocabul. * Nuga dicitur trufa, 
unde nugor, aris, nugas facere,’ The romance of the chevalier au Barifel, 

‘ Mais que gi vois pour aus trufer.’ 

Trufari in Casfar Heifterbach, 1. 5. c. 29. and in the life of the B. 
Angela de Fulginio, c. 23. apud Boland. Willelm. Thom. p. 2064, &c. 
Guill. Guiart. 

* Et ne cuit pas emplir mes pages 
De trufes, ne de fanfelues, 

Dont les hiftoires font velues,’ 

(cxxvm) The count d'Alenqon. Pierre count d’Alen^on, who died at 
Salerno, in Italy, in 1283. M. d’Herouval, auditor of accounts at Paris, 
poflefles a copy of the will of this prince, dated in the month of June 1282, 
by which, after an infinite number of pious legacies to the churches and 
holpitals in France, he wills that his body be buried in the church of the 
friars mineurs at Paris, and his heart in that of the preaching friars. He 
appoints for his executors his brother king Philip,, matter Peter de Chalons, 
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dean of St Martins at Tours, the keeper of the king’s fignet, or whoever 
may be the keeper at the time of his death, mafter Hemery, archdeacon of 
Monfort in the church of Mans, father Simon Duval of the order of 
preaching friars, mafter Guillaume de Chatelairaut, prior of St Radegonde 
of Poitiers, his chaplain, mafter Eftienne de Malle his chaplain alio, an 
canon of Laon, father Laurence, confeftbr to the king of France, father 
John de Samois, of the order of friars mineurs, and Oudart de Val, his 
chamberlain. 

(cxxix) Gave up the ghqfi. On the morrow of the feaft of Saint 
Bartholomew, 25th day of Auguft, at the hour of noon, in the year 
1270. 

See Giov. Villani, 1. 7. ch. 37. 39. Nangis, &e. 

Pachymeres, in the 5th book of his hiftory, writes, that Michael 
Paleologus, emperor of Conftantinople, fent amhafladors to the king Saint 
Louis to endeavour to prevail on him to intereft himfelf in procuring a 
peace with his brother the king of Sicily; and that when the amhafladors 
followed him to Tunis, on their arrival they found the king at the laft 
extremity, and his troops in the utmoft diforder. The king dying while 
they were there, they returned without having effected any thing. 

(cxxx) A pitiful Jight. We cannot better exprefs all the excellent 
qualities of this holy king, than in the words of Thomas de Canlimpre, 
who lived in his time, in the 2d book, 57th chapter and note 63. 

‘ Teftor Deum, teftor San<ftos, teftor et fideles omnes, quod nunquam 
ahquis regum, nunquam aliquis principum tam neceflario, quantum, ad 
falutem et pacem fidelium, protexit ecclefiam, dotavit munerihus, et veris 
honorihus exaltavit.’ 

In particular, pope Alexander IV. thews very clearly, in the letter he 
wrote to him in the year 1253, what were then the fentiments of the church 
and perfons of honour refpecting the virtues and excellent qualities of this 
great monarch.. As I believe it has never appeared in print, I think it very 
important that the public Ihould have laid before it new matter of nratfe to 
this great faint in the words of a fovereign pontiff!. 
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* Alexander fervus fervoremDei, regiFrancorum, &c. Sic ille Lucifer 
matutinus, qui nefcit occafum, et qui humano generi ferenus ilfuxit, in tui 
clatiftra pectoris Inminis fui gratiam, quod referimus gaudentes, infundit. 
Quod enim ex inde obfcuritatis depulfa caligine tuum ferenavit animum 
claritate virtutum, tuamque mentem luce juftitiae ac re£litudinis fulgore 
illuflravit, hinc procedit, fili cariffime, quod juxta tui flatus magnitudinem 
ftuduifti femper, et fludes opera exercere magntfica, teque lucidis et placidis 
adlibus gratum reddere apud Deum, qiti te apud homines opibus et 
honoribus magnificentius fublimavit. Hinc procedit qaod ex iftis in 
augmentatione ac defenfione cultus fidei orthodoxae folicitus, in 
confervatione libertatis ecclefiafticae fbrenuus, in ecciefiarum aliorumque 
pioram locorum conftrudtione benevolus et benignus, in eorum dotatione 
ac ditatione largifluus, in gratiis ac beneficiis erga perfonas ecclefiafticas, 
regulares et feculares, et in deemofynaram erga pauperes largitione valde 
munificus, et in devotione ad nos, et ecclefiam ftabdis et accenfus. Hinc 
etiam provenit quod confcientiae puritatem et bonitatem per quam altiflimo 
placeas, totis votis amplederis, et in ea dditiofum extimaris et fuave 
intendere ac vacare virtutibus firmatis ad condignum et honeftam affedtibus 
maxime dele&aris, ut odore grato detuis proceflibus ad dominum afcendente 
merearis fua potenti dextera ab omni noeumento corporis, et animae 
praefervari. Digne igitur fuper his ei gratias deferentes, fupplici apud eum 
deprecatione infiftimus, ut tuum in his animum regat et firmat, ac 
perfidendi ad melius tibi gratiam largiatur. Ex parte fane tua fuit a hobis 
petitum, ut cum tu quaedam bona quae ad te diverts modis pervenifle 
nofcuntur, perfonis quarum reftituere tenearis, et fcias te teneri . ad 
reftitutionem bonorum hujufmodi faciendam, ac perfonge qui bus eorum 
reflitutio fieri debeat, fcire et invenire non poffint, quanquam fuper his peg 
viros difcretos et idoneos feceris diligenter inquiri, providere in hac parte 
tibi apoflolica folicitudine curaremus. Nos igitur qui falutem in te 
utriufque hominis totis defideriis affedtamus, volentes fuper hoc confcientiar 
tuae ad removendum ex inde omne fcrupulum remedio confulere opportuno, 
tuis precibus grato concurrentes alfenfu, excellentise tuae au<?loritate 
praefentium indulgewms, ut liceat tibi hujufmodi bona pauperibus in 
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eleemofynam erogare, ac de his quae taliter erogaveris, Iiberationem et 
abfolutionem plenarium confequaris. Verum tamen fcire te volumus quod 
fi perfonas, &c. Nulli igitur, &c. Si quis, &q. Dat. Viterbii S Id. ApriL. 
Pontif. noftri anno quarto.’ 

(cxxxi) His body was carried. His entrails were brought to Monte 
Reale, which is an abbey of the order of St Benedict near to Salerno in 
the kingdom of Naples, where they were depofited in a marble tomb, with 
this infcription: '? 

4 Hie condita funt vifeera fandti Ludovici regis Francoram.’ 

The author of La Mer des Hiftoires fays the fame thing; but Guillaume 
Guiart fays, they were firft carried to Palermo in Sicily, confounding, perhaps, 
Salerno with Palermo: 

* Les entrailles de Iui oftees 
Furent a Palerme apport^es, 

Ou par eles puifque la vindrent, 

Plufieurs beaux miracles avindrent; 

En un eferin fort et ferre 
Refurent fes os enferrez 
Defquiex a or grant partie, 

A Saint Denys en l’abbaye.’ 

(cxxxn) Many celebrated miracles. Guill. de Nangis, Guillaume de 
Chartres, of the order of preaching friars, ‘ de vita et mirac. S. Ludovici,* 
and Louis Lallere, recount feveral of them. There is alio a colledtion of 
many fa6ls that happened in the church of the Jacobins of Evreux inlerted 
in the 5 th volume of the hiltorians of France, page 44-7. 

(cxxxnr) Archbifhop of Rouen. The archbilhop erf Rouen, the bifhop 
®f Auxerre, and Rolando de Palma, bilhop of Spoletto, were commiflioned 
by the pope to make inquiry into the miracles of St Louis; and they* 
employed twelve years in their relearches. When they made their report, 
pope Martin IV. appointed three; cardinals to examine it; but he dying- 
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fhortly after, the cardinals delivered it to pope Honorius IV. and as the 
matter was on the point ol being decided, this pope died alfo; fo that the 
canonization was referved for pope Boniface VIII. who placed him in the 
number of. faints the lltb day of Auguft, in the 3d year of his pontificate, 
and in the year of our Lord 1297. 

This we learn from a fermon which the pope preached at Orvieto on his 
canonization of St Louis, and from his bull for that ceremony. It follows, 
therefore, that the archbilhop of Rouen and two other bifhops received their 
commiffion of inquiry about the year 1273; in which year Gregory X. was 
pope, Odo Rigaud archbilhop of Rouen, and Erard bifhop of Auxerre. 

After this canonization, Robert count of Clermont, fon to this holy 
king, began to ftile himlelf ‘ Robertus, filius fanctiflimi confefloris regis 
Ludovici, comes Clarimontis,’ as we fee in a charter of the month of 
January 1300, which is preferred in the cartulary of Saint Genevieve at 
Paris. 

It is worth remarking, that our kings were accufromed to fall on the 
eve of the feaft of St Louis, as we learn from an account of the expenfes 
of the houfehold of the duke of Normandy and Guyenne in the year 1349, 
as follows: ‘ My lord the duke gave in alms to feveral poor, on the eve of 
St Louis’s day, a golden crown, becaufe he did not fall/ 

See the chronicle of Rouen in the year 1282, to. 1. Bibl. Labbie, and 
Odoricus Raynaldus, in his ecelefiaftical annals, in the year 1278, n. 38. in 
the year 1281, n. 19. in the year 1297, n. IS. Wadding. Bzovius, &c 

(cxxxiv) To raife his holy body . The body of St Louis was taken from 
its tomb in the church of St Denis, and transferred to the holy chapel in 
Paris in the year 1298, pope Boniface having granted indulgences to all 
who Ihould affill at this elevation by his bull, given at Rome the firft day 
of June, in the fourth year of his pontificate. 

This tranflation was performed on the morrow of the feaft of Saint 
Bartholomew, not in the year 1299, as Walfingham writes, but in the 
preceding year. A manuscript chronicle, which ends at the year 1322, has 
thefe words:. ‘ In this year, king Philip had the fair body of Saint Louis* 
formerly king of France, brought from the church of St Denis with great 
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Solemnity, and attended by multitudes of people, on the morrow of Saint 
Bartholomew, which was juft eighteen years after he had departed this 
life.’ 

Guillaume Guiart lifcewife remarks, that this tranflation was attended 
by all the prelates and grandees of the realm. 

* L’an. M. fans killer rien ne vuit 

C G I I I I x x . XVIII. 

Fu le cors S. Louys leves 
Prefens, entendre le devez, 

Le roi qui poi s’en fift requerre, 

Et les prelats de par fa terre 
La baronie nul n’en doute, 

I refu auffi come toute, 

Sus perfonnes brunes et fores, 

Fift Diex mains biaux miracles lores 
Par cel Saint, et pour fes defertes 
Bien monftra qu’il l’amoit a eertes.’ 

Stephen, archbiftiop of Sens, performed the fervice on the day of this 
tranflation, in the church of St Denis, in the prefence of the prelates. The 
expenfes of this ceremony were very great, as may be collected from a 
journal of the king’s treafury, beginning the firft of January 1297, to the 
laft day of December 1301, which is in the chamber of accounts at Paris. 
It informs us that there were public feftivals attended with great pomp; 
that Raoul de Beaumont, dire&or of the kitchen, fpent 100 livres parifis; 
Robert de Meudon, pantler, 1500 1. for table-cloths; Alain Breton, horfe 
fergeant to the Chatelet, 10 livres for fetting to mufic the hiftory of Saint 
Louis ; mafter Guillaume, the filverfmith, 300 1. for the workmanfhip of 
the ftirine or bier; Guillaume de Flavacourt, knight, 60 1 . for the expenfes 
of divers works that were made for this feftival; the king’s fruiterers 
2000 1 . tournois for lights ; Raoul de Beaumont, king’s cook, 1500 1. 
parifis for plate; Geoffry Coquatrix different fums, as for wine delivered, 
and other things. In ftiort there were given to the proprietors of houfes 
and ftalls, which were pulled down at Saint Denis for this feaft, 255 1 . 13 s. 

6 deniers parifis. 
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The king commanded feveral perfons to write the life of this holy king,, 
namely, monfieur Geoffrey, chaplain to the lord James de St Paul, whole 
hiftory is in print, and mafter Peter de la Croix of Amiens. Geoffrey 
received 50 1. and Peter de la Croix 10 1. 

There is likewife mention made, under the date of the 16th March 
12 99, of Arthur of Florence, notary-public, to whom was given the fum of 
200 1. tournois. 

‘ Pro expenfis feripturarum in examinatione pro canonizatione B. 
Ludovici regis in curia Romana, et apud fan&um Dyonifium in Francia.’ 
See the annals of Odoric. Raynaldus an. 1305, n. 14. and in the year 1317, 
n. 18. 

* 

(cxxxv) Friar John de Seymours. The Poitiers-edition has Semoins 
but I believe it rauft be read * Friar John de Samoi9, of the order of freres 
mineurs,’ who is named among the executors of Peter of France, count 
d’Alen^on, as has been before mentioned. 

(cxxxvi) Carried the body. His head was afterwards feparated and 
carried to the holy chapel in Paris. Guillaume Guiart, as well as Louis 
Laflere, fays, that this tranflation took place in the year 1306.. 

‘ L’an mil et trois cens et fix ans, 

Qt a Paris joie nouvele, 

Car li rois mit en. fa chapele 
Que S. Loys fill tele faire, 

Qu’a tout le monde devroit plaire 
Le chief de lui fi richement, 

Et fi tres-honorablement, 

Que par raifon de la bel euvre r 
Que li dous faintuaire queuvre, 

Le vdlel oh l r en l’a mis prifent 
Toutes perfonnes qui I’avifent..* 

The MS.-chronicle, before quoted, which ends with the year 1322’, fays 
this tranflation took place the preceding year. * In this year, the head, and! 
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one of the ribs of St Louis were brought to Paris, without the chin and 
gums, by king Philip, attended by numbers of prelates and barons, with the 
permiffion of the fovereign pontiff. The rib was placed in the church of 
Notre Dame, in Paris, and the head in the king’s chapel, on the Tuefday 
preceding Japhe.’ 

The day of this tranflation is more clearly pointed out by an ancient 
poet, quoted by A. du Chefne in his hiftory of the houfe of Dreux, book 
the fecond, chapter third, who, after faying that Guillaume 1’Arche vefque, 
lord of Partenay, died on the Tuefday of Whitfuntide, which fell on the 
15 th May, in the year 1407, adds thefe verfes : 

* Le jour de fon trepaflement 
Fut icelui jour proprement, 

Que le chief du glorieux Rois 
Saint Loys, prince des Francois, 

Que l’on dit Saint en Paradis, 

Se fu tranflate a Paris. 

Je ne dis pas aquau propre jour, 

Que mourut le noble feignour, 

Fut faite fa tranflation 
En l’an et incarnation, 

Du chef de ce glorieux corps 
(Car il etoit ja pie^ mors), 

Mais a celle propre jornee, 

Que cele fefte eft honnoree. 

Par chafcun an en fainte eglife, 

Au mois de Mai, fi comj’avife.’ 

A confirmation of the antiquity of this feftival is to be feen in an 
account of the king’s treafury from the term of St John the Baptift, in the 
year 1306, in thefe words: 

‘ Fratres Sanfti Auguftini pro pitancia in vigilia et fefto tranflationis 
capitis benedi&i Ludovici anno praefenti qui fuerunt, et in celebratione 
officii, in vefperis, et in mifla 27 d. pro quolibet, 16 lib. 17. fol. 6 den. per 
2S Junii.' 
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Among the chattels which had perfonally belonged to St Louis, and 
which our kings mod carefully preferved as relics, were his miflal and 
his cup of gold, out of which, from refpedt to him, no one afterward 
drank. 

In the account of the dilburfements of the queen’s houfehold from the 
25th December 1329, to the 8th of April 1330, is the following : 

‘ Expenfes of the chapels. To the almoner, for having bound and 
cafed the miflal that had belonged to our lord St Louis, 20 1.’ 

In the inventory of the furniture of king Louis Hutin, which is in; 
a roll in the chamber of accounts. 4 This is the inventory of the butlery, 
&c. Item, the golden cup of St Louis, out of which no one drinks.’ 

It is to be remarked, that from the time this great monarch was 
enrolled among the faints, our kings, his fucceflors, have chofen him for 
the protedlor of their facred perfons, and their kingdom. This is the title 
which Charles VIII. gives him, in letters of mortmain iflued at Pont de Ce in 
the month of April 1487, the original of which was communicated to me by 
M. d’Herouval. 4 By and at the requefl: and prayer of his uncle and coufin, 
the duke of Bourbonnois and Auvergne, conftable of France, explaining, 
that in the year 1450, being then lieutenant-general of the county and 
duchy of Normandy, for king Charles VII. he had an engagement with the 
Englifli, the ancient enemies of the crown of France, in a field near to the 
village of Formigny, in the diocefe of Bayeux, in which engagement 
God gave him the victory, fo that the Englilh were defeated, which 
occafioned the redu£tion of the whole duchy and county of Normandy to- 
the obedience of the faid king. For this victory the duke, willing to render 
his thanks to God, vowed to erect and dedicate, in the aforefaid field where 
the victory was won, a chapel to the honour of my lard St Louis, our 
ancient progenitor and protector of the crown of France,’’ (it is the king who 
fpeaks) 4 and to eftablilh two chaplains as vicars, to celebrate a mats daily,, 
and perform fuch other fervices as may be thought advifeable for the falvation- 
of the fouls of thofe nobles and others who periihed in that combat. For the 
purpofe of this foundation he had bought of Robert de Manneville, efquire,. 
lord de la Vigne, the lands and lordlhip of Colombiers, in the county 
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and vifcounty of Bayeux, held from his majefty at 20 1. yearly, as a fief 
noble, the whole valued at the funa of one hundred livres annual rent, 
together, with a piece of land, containing about three roods, to build and 
ere£t the faid chapel, which fiefe and land the king, by thefe letters, grants 
in mortmain,’ See. 
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REFLECTIONS 
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THE! HISTORY OF SAINT LOUIS. 


ON COATS OF ARMS, AND INCIDENTALLY ON THE ORIGIN OF COLOURS 
AND METALS USED IN BLAZONRY. 


DISSERTATION L 

1 HE cotte d’armes was the moft ufual drefs of the ancient Gauls: it was 
called by them ‘ Sagum »,* whence comes the french word ‘ Saye,’ or 
■* Sayon.* Its fhape was like the tunics of our deacons, and fome of our 
authors even call it by that name. It did not commonly reach below the 
&nees, as Martial has remarked, 

‘ Dimidiafque nates Gallica palla tegit.’ -j* 

• * Bayff. de Rc veft. + L. 1. Epigr. 9f. 
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They wore this drefs in time of war over the cuirafs, as our french 
knights wear their coats of arms, which have retained this name becaufc 
they were alfo worn over the armour. The ancient Greeks wore a fimilar 
drefs over the cuirafs, called for this reafon^ in Plutarch *, eir&ufouu&ov and 
wi^afaxthov. From him we learn that the chief ufe of it was to diftinguilh 
the perfons of each party. 

Thefe coats of arms are mentioned by fame greek writers of the middle 
age, who call them, by a barbarous greek word, fometimes «r/Xapneiw, atr 
other times tTrctuoxK£avov -f~, from being worn over the cuirafs. Tretzes 
reprefents them as being ffit down in like manner to the coats of arms j:. 

The French at firft ufed a drefs, or mantle, that was peculiar to them r 
it was worn, on the fhoulders, and fell to the ground before and behind, but 
at the fides fcarcely touched the knees, which is the ihape of the royal 
mantle worn by our kings on the day of their coronation ; but when they 
came into Gaul they quitted this drefs, and adopted the coat of arms, or 
fayon of the Gauls, from its being better adapted to their warlike pro£effion r 
and lefs embarrafling in battle. ‘ Quia bellicis rebus aptior videretur ills* 
habitus,’ are the words of the monk of St Gal §_.. However, as novelty 
pleafes, and as the French naturally love change, they fometimes wore their 
coats of arms of a greater length, and it came half-way down the leg, and; 
even at times to the heels. It is thus that Nicetas reprefents the coat of 
arms of the prince of Antioch (a french lord) at the time of the tournament 
held at Antioch, in honour of the arrival of the emperor Manuel Comnenes.. 
* He was mounted,’ fays he, * on a beautiful horfe, whiter than fnow,. 
clothed in a coat of arms, open on both fides, and which fell to his heels 
•LfnruTxopwos x tTtam &<*<rx tcrT ° v mSrjnuT} ||.. Froiffart defcribes fir John Chandosff 
as * dreffed in a long robe which fell to the ground, blazoned with his arms 
on whke farcenet, argent a pale gules* one on his breaft, and another on. his 
hack.’ 


* Pint. in Artax. 

J Tretz. ad Hefiod operaa 
(| Nicet. in Man. i. 3. 


t RigaJt. et Menu, in Gloff. 

§ Monach. Sangal. 1. ]. ch. 36.. 
H Froiflart, w>l~2. ch. 9. 4 to. 
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The chronicle of Flanders fpeaks of the emperor Henry de Luxembourg 
as follows: ‘ He was mounted on a great war-horfe, clothed in a tunic of 
cloth of gold, having the black eagle embroidered thereon: the fleeves of 
the tunic were tied near to his wrifts, and hung half way down his leg 

This long fhape of the coat of arms is often feen on old feals. Saint 
Bernard thus notices thofe of the knights templars : ‘ Operitis equos fericis, 
et pendulos nefcio quos panniculos loricis fuperinduitis, depingitis haftas, 
clypeos, et fellas f,’ &c. 

Becaufe this fort of drels was almoft the only one in which the lords, 
knights and barons, could difplay their magnificence, and becaufe it covered 
all their other clothing and armour, they had it ufually made, of cloths of 
gold or filver, of rich (kins, furs of ermine, fables, minever, and others of 
the like fort. It is therefore fuch coats of arms we muft underftand Albert, 
canon of Aix-la-Chapelle, to mean, when he thus defcribes the drefles of 
Godfrey of Bouillon and the other french barons, when they prefented 
themfelves before the emperor Alexis Comnenes, ‘ In fplendore et ornatu 
pretiofarum veftium, tam ex oftro, quam aurifrigio, et in niveo opere 
Harmellino, et ex Mardrino, Grifioque et Vario, quibus Gallorum principes 
prascipue utunturj.’ And when he afterwards relates a defeat of the 
French, he fays the infidels made an immenfe booty, and carried away 
* Molles veftes, pelliceos Varios, Grifios, Harmellinos, Mardrinos, oftra 
innumerabilia auro texta miri decoris, operis, et.coloris §.’ 

In time the abufe of thefe drefles of cloths of gold and filver and furs 
came to fuch an excels, efpecially during a war, or in preparing for an 
expedition to the holy land, that their ufe was forbidden, as a fuperfluous 
and foolifh expenfe. In the croifade undertaken in the year 1190, by 
Richard, king of England, and Philip Auguftus king of France, among 
the regulations that were made for the eftablilhment of order in the army, 
it was refolved, that in future they were to abftain from wearing fcarlet, or 


* Chr. de FI. ch. 51. 

+ S. Bernard, in exhort, ad Milit. Templi, c. 2. 
$ Albert. Aq. 1. 2. c. 16. 

§ Ibid. 1. 5. c. 20. 
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the fkins of vair, ermines or gris, the coft of which was enormous, and ! 
more vain than ufeful * Statutum eft etiam quod nullus Vario, vet 
Grifio, vel Sabellinis, vel Efearletis utatur.’ 

It feems that this regulation was obferved in the reign of St Louis, who* 
in his expeditions to the holy land, abftained. from wearing fcarfet, vair, or 
ermine: ‘ ab illo enim tempore unquam indutus eft fcarleto, vel panno 
viridi, feu bruneto,. nec. pellibus variis, fed vefte nigri eoloris, vel cameling 
feu Perfei.’ The lord de Joinville, in the foregoing liiftory, gives a fimilap 
teftimony of the king’s hmplicity In his drefs. He alfo allures us* that 
during the whole time he was attending the king on his' croifade, he never- 
once faw an- embroidered coat of arms.. 

This abuie ftill continued to increafe to- fucb a degree, that there were 
but few who did not injure .their fortunes by drefling themfelves in the moft 
expenfive furs;, fo that in two parliaments holden at London in. the years 
1334 and 1363 -f, all perfons who could not expend one hundred pounds 
a-year were forbidden to wear furs.. It was this fubjedt which cauled two- 
german writers to complain of a fimtlar rage in their time: ‘ Ad Marturinam 
veftem. anhelamus quafi ad fummam beatitudinem.’ | 

It was particularly in times, of war that the great; lords took the 
opportunity of difplaying their magnificence in the iplendour of their 
d redes, and in their coats of arms. Guillaume de Guigneulle, monk, of, 
Chaillis, fings, 

*• Ou font banniers dtlploiees-j. 

Ou font hyaumes et bachinets,, 

Tymbres* et veftus velues,. 

A or batu et a argent 

Et a autre convitoiement.’ § ( 

1 (fo not,. However, believe, that the wearing of rich furs began wittl 
the croifades, it being too welL known that the French wore them from the 


* Guill. Ncubr. 1. 3- c. 22. Guil dc Nangis, p. 346. GaufFr. de Bdloldco, c. 8. 
+ Waliinghain, 3d edit. 

$ Helmod- 1.1. c. 1. Adam Brem. c. 227. 

| Guill. de Guign. in his MS. romance, du Pelerinage de l’Humirhe L1gn&. 
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commencement of the monarchy. Eguinard writes, that Charlemagne' 
Was ufually dreft in the french fafhion: ‘ Veftitu patrio, hoc elt Francico 
Htibatur,’ and that during the winter, ‘ ex pellibus lutrinis thorace confe£to' 
humeros ac pedtus tegebat.’ * Hence we learn, that the French, like other 
northern nations made ufe of furs in their drefs. Rutilius Numatiatus f » 
Clodian | and Sidonius § defcribe the Goths and their kings as covered with 
furs, calling them ‘ pelliti reges.’ Sidonius alfo fays the fame thing of 
the Burgundians |[. Odo de Cluniac writes* that Gerald count d’Auriliac 
‘ veftimentis pelliceis fuper veftibus utebatur, quia genus iftud indumenti. 
folent clerici viciffim et laid in ufum habere.’ 

To this cuftom we muft refer a paflage of Ives bifhop of Chartres,, 
when he writes* that Stephen being defirous of keeping his bifhoprick of 
Beauvais had brought over the major, ty of the canons to his party, by 
a prelent he had made to each of a rich fuit of fur : ‘ Quos fibi- 
pelliculis peregrinorum murium, atque aliis hujufmodi vanitatum aucupiis- 
inelcaverat.’ ** 

Roger Hoveden fays* the bifhop of Lincoln was bound by his tenure to> 
prefent to the king, as an acknowledgement, a mantle of fables -j-fv 

Several learned men believe, and on fufficient grounds, that-the heralds 
have borrowed from thefe coats of arms, the metals, colours and furs which 
form partof the art of blazonry.. The learned-Mark Welfer was one of the 
firft who advanced this opinion, in the following words: ‘ Atque ego 
eompertum habeo pleraque infignia, quorum meri colores* ex militari 
■primo habitu manafle: feu (quod ha£tenus eodem. recidit) in ruilitum faga 
migrafle ex clypeis.’ 

Sir Henry Spelman has alfo touched.upon it, in his Afpilogia,. when he 
writes, that thefe rich fkins have given to gentlemen the idea of borrowing; 
their colours, to put on their fhields and in their arms;-. 4 Saepenumero* 


*■ F.guin in,Car. M. 

£, Itin. Claud- in Ruf. 
j| Sidon. 1. 5. ep. 1‘ 

** Ivo Carn. ep. 104. 

Welfer, lib. 4. Rerum Aug, 


f Rutil. 1. It 
Sidon. 1. 7. 

H Odo Cluni. 1. 2- c. 3. de vita S. GeraWLi 
+.f. Hoveden, a*. 1195.. 


fpelles quaedam, quibus alias ad honorem et infignia induebantur procercs, 
<colorem clypeis fubminiftrant Armellinorum et Zebellinorum V 

After thefe great men, one of our french, authors has advanced the fame 
thing, but without proving it more than the others. 4 That the drefles of 
former times ferved to introduce the metals, colours, furs, and the terms and 
rules into heraldry, particularly for the bearings in arms, obferved by 
heralds to this day-fu’ This opinion is fo piaufible, that I have no difficulty 
to affirm that, in fa&, thefe coats of arms have been the fource whence have 
originated the metals, colours and furs, that are now employed in heraldry. 
But as this may at firft appear furprifing, if not accompanied by authentic 
proofs, I intend continuing this differtation, to prove that what are commonly 
(Called colour, in terms of heraldry, are not limply colours, as has been 
hitherto believed, but a fkm, or fur, neither more nor lefs than ermine and 
vair, which have been called by this name. With regard to the two metals 
-ufed in heraldry, it is not difficult to conceive that they have been taken 
from coats of arms made of cloths of gold or filver. 

Among the fkins, and rich furs, which are mentioned by the writers of 
the middle ages, are thofe of vair, ermine, gris, martins, fables, and others 
that may be collected from the old ordinances refpe&ing the tolls of Paris, 
and under the title of ‘ Pelleterie’ in the Costume de Normandie and in 
the account of Stephen de la Fontaine, mafter of the robes to the king, for 
the year 1351, which is in the chamber of accounts at Paris, and in various 
other writers. All thefe furs are generally known under the name of 
* Pannes,’ which is an old french word, but ftill ufed to fignify furs, or the 
lining of mantles, made of a particular fort of filk, that has a fliaggy look, 
to refemble the Ikin linings, to which they have fucceeded. This word very 
frequently occurs in Froiflart, Monftrelet, and in different authors of thofe 
times, when they make a recital of the moft precious articles of houfehold 
fluff. It was alfo employed by our poets, in the Roman de la Rofe, by 
Guillaume Guiart, and by Martial d’Auvergne in his Arrefts del’Amour, 


* Spelm. Afpilog. p. 76. 
t Charles Segoing en fon trefor heralditjue. 
| Ccwft. de Normand. ch. 602. 
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the Reclus de Moliens, and others. Some writers in Latin have tranflatecB 
it by the word ‘ Pannus,’ and, among others, Geoffry prior of Vigeois, in 
his chronicle, at this paflage, chapter 74: ‘ Barones tempore prifco munifici 
largitores viiibus utebantur pannis, adeo ut Euftorgius Epifcopus, Vicecomes 
Lemovicenfis, et Vicecomes Combornenfis arietinis ac vulpinis pellibus- 
aliquoties uterentur, quas poft illos, mediocres deferre erubefcunt.’ 

I Ihall not pretend to defcribe all the rich furs the great lords were 
drefled in, but confine my remarks to thofe which make part of heraldic 
terms, of which there are two known under the name of Pannes, filch 
as ermine and vair, and the five others called Colours, although in fa<SL 
they be pannes like the vair and ermine; which is what I propole tO' 
prove, after I Ihall have faid a few words on the two firft, which heralds 
have always called Pannes and Furs, perhaps on account of the Ikins of' 
gris, gules, vert, fable, purpure: being in their nature Angle, and unmixed 
with other colours or figures, they have, in proeefs of time, palled for fingle 
colours, to exprefs the Ihield of arms, which could not be done with ermine 
and vair, becaufe they are compound colours*, oratrleaft diverfified by the 
colour of their hair, and their names have been for. this reafon forced to be; 
retained, on the Ihields of heraldry. 

The ermine is a fmall animal of the fize and form.of a-large rat, and is; 
& called by the greek and roman naturaliftsv Its muzzle is pointed and 
furred : its lkin of a perfect white, except the end of the tail, which is 
black. Pliny * writes, that thcfe animals, during winter, hide themlelvea 
in their holes,, and when eaten have a line flavour. JLlian faysf they have 
a knowledge of futurity, and that when they forefee the falling of any 
building they retire from it. He adds* that in an illand of the Euxine- 
fea, called Heraclea, from having been dedicated to Hercules* there were 
numbers of thofe rats* which had fo great a refpedt for his divinity, thafe- 
they never touched any thing that was confeerated to-him. 

A herald at arms, who lived during the reigns of the emperor Frederic: 
Of Auftria and of Henry king of England; notices* in a treatife which he 


* Pliny, 1. 8. c. 37- 

i, uElian, 1. 6. de Anino. e. 40, 41. Vw. hift, L 1. eh. >1. 
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wrote on the duties of heralds, another propenfity of this hninhal, natnely 
his conftant attempts to appeafe the quarrels of other hearts, and that when 
he cannot fucceed in it, he preserves an exadt neutrality. St Jerome 
mentions the pleafant fmell of the fkins of thefe rats: ‘ Odoris autem 
fuffitus, et diverfa thymiamata amonum, cyphi, cenanthe, mufcus, et 
peregrini muris pellicula Sigifmond de Herberftin tells us, in his 
defcription of Mufcovy f, that there are feafons when the ermines are not 
fo white; and as they are commonly offered the wrong fide outward, it is 
only from the head and tail that merchants can judge whether they have 
been taken in the proper feafon. 

The fkin of ermines has been employed time immemorial as a fur 
for drefs, and has been greatly efteemed by all nations for its extreme 
whitenefs. Kings and princes have ufed it as one of the moft coftly, and 
have worn it on the annual feftivals : the great barons made coats of arms 
of it, which they put on when they joined the armies. They were at firft 
fatisfied with joining thefe fmall fkins, by fewing them together, allowing 
the tails to hang down, the extremities of which being black, formed that 
diverfity of colours that is feen in the reprefentations of ermine fkins. 

Thefe fkins, thus arranged, are called by Ammianus, in the paflage 
which follows, 4 Pelies filveftrium murium confarcinataeThis,has 
caufed heralds to blazon the ermine with a fingle name, without exprefiing 
the black and white, the form of the animal being fiich, that his fkin is 
naturally diverfified by thele two colours. In procefs of time, to render the 
fur more fimple, they have retrenched the tails, and ipotted the white furface 
with fmall bits of the tails of Lombardy lamhs, which are very black, and 
keeping proper diftances, fo that by this intermixture of black, the natural 
whitenefs of the animal’s fkin was greatly heightened. 

Among the nations who made the moft ufe of thefe fkins were the 
Armenians, who, according to the authority of Julius Pollux, had 
a particular drefs called by the Greeks puu>To;, from being made of the fkins 


*■ S. Hicron. 1. 2. contra Javin. 
f Page 44. 

Ammianus, 1.31. * . ' 
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’°f rats, natives of that country. Aptuviuv Js o [avutog, ij ex fiuw ruv Trxp xvroi; 
truvvtpxTpevog * * * § . Alcuinus feems to have exprefled the fenfe of this word, in 
his poem on Charlemagne, where fpeaking of Bertha, his daughter, he fays, 
fhe had round her neck a fur tippet, that he calls 4 Murina/ that is to fay, 
the Ikin of an ermine, or rat of Pontus : 

‘ Lafitea quippe ferunt pretiofam colla murinam -f.’ 

It is from Armenia that thefe little animals have taken the name 
they hear to this day, for they were firfl: called rats of Pontus, 4 Mures 
Pontici,’ not from being fea rats, as Colombiere Hates in the 43d & 46th 
pages of his ‘ Science Heroique,’ but becaufe thefe fkins were brought to 
Europe from that ifland mentioned by iElian, in the parts I have quoted, 
and which elfewhere he feems to have placed near the mouth of the Danube; 
or rather, and which is more probable, they were brought from the province 
of Pontus in Afia: fo in later times they have been called rats of Armenia, 
or at leafl this adjective has been added to their fkins, from the Me of them 
being carried on in that province, and likewife from their being natives of 
it. Thefe fkins were called by the vulgar ‘ Peau-x des Hermins,’ or 

* d’Hermins,’ in the old french language, which means ‘ des Armeniens,’ 
from thefe people being ufually clad in them, according to the authority of 
Pollux. 

In old French, Armenia was called 4 Hermenie,’ and Armenians 

* Hermins.’ Villehardouin, fpeaking of Leon, firfl king of Armenia or 
Cilicia, ftyles him ‘ Sire des Herminesand the prince, in feme epiftles 
now extant among thofe of pope Innocent III j, -calls himfelf 4 Dominus 
omnium Armeniorum.’ Tudebodius§ ufes the word 4 Herminii’ inftead 
of 4 Armenii.’ The author of the life of Louis le Gros, 4 Venerunt in 
auxilium Soldani Iconienfis Turci duarum Herminiarum ||.’ 


* Pollux, 1. 7. c. 13. 

4 Alcuin. to. 2. Hift Fran. p. 192. 

X Apud Odor. Raynal. 

§ TudebocL 1. 2. pp. 783, 784, 785, &c. 

|| Gefta Ludovic. vi. c. 6. 

VOL. II. C 
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Froiflart very frequently writes ‘ Hermcnie’ for Armenia,, as al’fo the 
author of the romance of Garin de Loherans: 

‘ Ge te donrai mon peli^on Hermin,. 

Et de mon colle mantel febelin.’ 

And in another place, 

*' Sire, affis Font Sarazin et Perfent, 

Et Rox et Hongre, et Hermin et TirantF 

Some latin authors who have fpoken of ermine (kins, call therm 
* Hermelline,’ fuch, as Petrus.Damianus *, Albertus of Aix-f, but more 
recently Paulus Jovius and Alexander Guaguin, in their deferiptions of 
Mufcovy, make ufe of an italian expreffion, which fignifies any thing; 
coming from Armenia. In like manner as they call an apricot tree, in; 
Latin, Malus Armeniaca, ‘ d’Armellino.’ The Spaniards call the ermines* 
‘ Arminos,’ which is nearer to the Latin ‘'Armenia.’ 

There are various examples of rich furs, worn by the nobility, having 1 
been called by the names of the countries they were brought from, or where: 
they were fold, without fpecifying the name orfpecies of animal they belonged: 
to, which I fhall more fullyihew when I come to fpeak of fables; and this 
has not been a cuftom of late date, but has been followed in the remoteft; 
antiquity. 

Thefe (kins of ermine were formerly called ‘ jfkins of Babylon,’ from: 
having, been fold in that capital of Affyria which borders on. Armenia. 
The lawyer Martian £ mentions it, as does St Jerome in one of his epiftles §. 
The greek and latin gloflary fays that ‘ Beneventanum’ was a fort of fkin 
foom Babylon ||. B«iS vXuvtKx SepfictTos s«5of. 

The. MS. hiftory of Bertrand du Guefclin fpeaks of the cloth of' 
Beneventum as follows: 

‘ Et getta-on fur lui un drap de Bonnivent.’ 

A greek author, who has written an abridgement of the hiftory of the. 
world, fays that the traffic of fkins from Babylon was carried on in 


* Lib. 2. ep. 2. 

f Albert. Aq. 1 2. 

J L. Interdum 16. § 7. D. de Public.. 

§ S. Hieros. ep. ad Lsetam, 

(] GlolT. Gr. Lat. 
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Cappadocia. EjXTro^tag Je Taurus (3sXngag rrwfoa-xv ‘rey.eiv avrriv Xey&n oaovrcdiur,, 
eirSricriv, kuc Bu£v\uvikcv neXXtov* ** . And y£lian, in his books on the nature of 
animals-f-, (hews clearly that thefe (kins were the fame with thofe of Armenia, 
writing, that the (kins of Babylon were (kins of rats which were fold to the 
Perfians, who prized them greatly, and made of them robes or coverlids called 
KxvvuKug, mentioned likewife by Pollux ^ and Ammianus §... 

The modern Greeks call ermines irovrmv |j, without adding the fpecies of 
animal; and not only ermines are thus named by them, but all forts of rats 
indifferently. The ermine is a native of the northern countries as well as 
of the provinces of the eaft. Juftin, in the fecond book of his hiftory, fays, 
that the Scythians, who inhabited the countries now occupied by the 
Tartars and Mufcovites, made ufe of the (kins of rats for clothing, being 
ignorant of the value of wool: ‘ Lanas ufus, ac veftium ignotus; et 
quamquam frigoribus continuis utantur, pellibus tamen ferinis, aut murinis 
veftiuntur I make no doubt but he was fpeaking of ermines, fince it is 
well known that Mulcovy and the adjoining countries abound in thefe 
animals. This is alfc confirmed by Ammianus Marcellinus, when 
mentioning the Huns, whom fome writers call Scythians : ‘ Indumentis 
operiuntur linteis, vel ex pellibus filveftrium murium confarcinatis 
Martin Cromer ■f-f fays, that the polilh merchants carry on a great trade 
in them. Paulus Jovius and Alexander Guaguin fay the fame thing of the 
Laplanders, and other nations tributary to the grand duke of Mufcovy, 
Benjamin B. Tudela in his itinerary and John d’Orronville, in his life 
•of Louis IIL duke of Bourbon §§, mention that great numbers of thefe 
animals are found in the forefts of Pruflia. Alderifius notices, in his 
arabian geography, that they are met with alfo in fome forefts of 
Africa ||||. 


* Alipii Antioch. Georg, 
t Jul. Paul. L 7. c. 13. 

|| Mofcopul. -rrepi cxtlotv. 

** Ammian. 1- 31. 

Benjamin in itiner. extremo. 
■|||| Geogr. Nubienf. p. 9. 


f L. 17. c. 17. 

§ Ammian. 1. 13. 

If Corona pretiofa. Juftin, 1. 2, 
ft Cromer, 1. l. Polon. 

§§ D’Orronville, c. 23* 


The MS. chronicle of Bertrand du Guefclin fpeaks in feveral places of 
ermine fkins that were brought from countries under the Saracens : 

4 Veftus moult noblement de fendaure et d’orfrois, 

Et de beaus dras. ouvers d’Hermins Sarazinois.’ 

I will not fay more refpe&ing the blazonry of ermine, for befide that it 
does not belong to my fubje61, it is particularly treated of by all who have 
written on heraldry. I fhall only remark, that as ermine conftituted the arms, 
of Brittany, it was likewife the device of its dukes. Brittany, king at arms, 
defcribing the interment of the heart of Anne duchels of Brittany, fays, that 
at the entrance of the church of the Carmelites, where it was depofitcd, was 
a large fhield quartered with the arms of France and Brittany, furmounted 
by two crowns, and encircled: with a golden cord ‘ On the top of the: 
aforefaid fhield: was an ermine painted from the life, pafiant,.having afanon. 
of ermine round its neck, on a mound vert, (which Colombiere has miflaken 
for water)* and a label from its.mouth, with a ma vie imprinted on it, which 
is the ancient war-cry of the noble county and duchy of Brittany.’ Thefe: 
words had not any connection with the ermine, but were the war-cry of. 
the dukes of Brittany, although I am not ignorant they ufed.alfo * St Yves,! 
or ‘ St Malo,’ 

It may have taken its rife from a count or duke of Brittany, who,, 
finding himfelf in great danger in battle, had implored the affiftance of his. 
people, by crying out that they were aiming at his life : this, however,, is. 
pure conjecture. 

Chifflet remarks, that Frederic of Arragon inftituted the order of the- 
ermine in the year 1497, and that the figure of this animal hung from a 
golden chain-ff. This is all I have today. refpeCting the ermine: I muft 
now fpeak of the Vair, before I notice the colours that are. ufed, in 
heraldry. 

All authors agree that vair was one of the richeft- furs with which, 
princes were clothed-: our heralds are fenfible of this, and admit it in. 
blazonry with ermine, reprefenting it likefmall bells-feattered.over the field,, 
fome in their natural form, and others reverfed, but united together. 


* C6remonial de France, p. 139. firft edition.. 


i Chifflet in Anaft. Child, c. 2h 




Cefare Vicellio, defcribing the drefs and robes of Ordelafo Faliero, doge 
of Venice, in the year 1085, and whofe figure, in mofaic, is to be feen over 
the door of the treafury of St Marco, fays that his robe was lined with 
fkins of vair, which he reprefents like the papelonne. The following are 
the words of this author, and will fhew the great value that was formerly 
fet on thefe fkins: 

‘ II manto Dungue era di feta frigiato d’oro, et fodrato di Vari pelli,. 
che in guei tempi erano di grandiffima ftima, et di qui nafce che l’armi et 
l’infegne di molte famiglie nobili, fanno oltre le altre. cofe quefte pelli, che 
ehiamario Vari, et percio fi vede, che 1’Antichi Pittori qualungue volta 
volevano ritrar gualche gran perfonaggio di auttorita; lo depingevano 
ordinariamente con un manto fodrato di quefte peHi 

Moft authors write, that the vair is nothing more than a fur, made up ■ 
of fmall bits of the fkins of ermine, and of a fmall beaft called a gris, which 
being cut triangular-wife, in a mafterlike manner, reprefent fmall bells, 
fome upright, others reverfed, the upright ones being of ermine, the others- 
of gris, by which means, as the triangles- become broader towards the 
bottom, the hair, takes the form of a bell or wine glafs, and fome. have from 
this imagined, that the word vair was derived from ‘ Verre,’ and have 
inferred from it, that in the blazonry of v-air there was no-more folidity than 
in that of ermine; that is to fay, there is no piece charged.or befprinkled. 
Argent is ufed.to fignify the whitenefs of ermine, and azure the. blue of. vair, 
which is the colour moft refembling it, however it may be at this day 
improperly employed,.fubftituting azure for vair, as black fpots.are made to 
reprefent ermines.. 

Many authors fuppofe the name of' vair has been given to this fur on 
account of its variety, being, intermixed with different colours, in the fame 
manner to the expreflions of fome latin writers: ‘ Veftis varia dicebatur, qu«e 


* Cefari Vecellio de gli hahiti antichi et moderni del mondo, p. 42. 

This quotation does not feem corred : for in my edition of Vecellio, Venice 15198, at page 42, 
is a reprefentation of 1 Venetiane nobili antichi,’ and at page 28. underneath is all that is faid of? 
* Ordelafo Faliero Doge, homo prudente nel govemo della Rep. il como era fimile a quello ufato da 
alcuni imperatori Greci cerchiato di gioie, et oro, et le vefte arrichite di fregi d’oro, et fotta-pelle.: 
finiiSme.” 



erat difcolor, diverfifque coloribus confuta *for, according to Cicero 
’ e Varietas, verbum Latmum eft, idque proprie quidem in difparibas coloribus 
dicitur.’ 

The Babylonians feem to have been the firft inventors of thefe forts of 
intermixed furs. Zonaras relates, that when Sapor king of Perfia, who 
reigned at the time of Conftantine the great, fhewed his fon Adanarfes, 
then a young child, a fuperb tent that had been fent him from Babylon, 
beautifully made of the fkins of animals which were natives of that country* 
and afked what he thought of fo rich a prefent; he replied, that when he 
fhould be king, he would make a tent, without comparifon, more exquifite, 
•of the fkins of men. The author cites this as a prefage of the cruelty of 
this young prince, which in courfe of time made him lofe his kingdom. 

This paffage lhews, that the fkins from Babylon were of divers colours, 
like marquetry work: mu/pm nrare tu TtotTpi Stexopuir^ ex Bot&j\uvos Seppteunv eyxupmt 
vroiKtXuTepov eipyx<rfjt,evrj f. 

St Jerome, if we may believe fome authors, in writing to Laeta, fpeaks 
thus of thefe mixed furs of Babylon: ‘ Pro gemmis et ferico divinos codices 
amet, in ^uibus non auri et pellis Babylonicas vermiculata pi&ura, fed ad 
fidem placeat emendata et erudita diftindtio.’ § But I fufpeefc this paffage 
mult mean parchment or vellum of fuch books as were ornamented with 
figures, paintings and miniatures; for, according to Pliny, ‘ Colores diverlos 
picturae intexere Babylon maxime celebravit et nomen impofuit.’ |j 

However this may be, having before proved that the fkins of which the 
Babylonians made robes and coverlids, were from rats; and Zonaras writing 
that the tent of Sapor was formed of the fkins from that country; it may 
readily be fuppofed, that they were the inventors of vair, which they 
compofed of the fkins of ermine and gris, animals which are commonly 
natives of the fame climates. 

Some learned men apply to this fubjedt a paflage of Callixenes, in 
Athenzeus f; but, according to my opinion, this author feems to fpeak of 


* Ant. Thylefius de Colorib. c. 13. Alciat. 1. 2. Parerg. c. 1 
f Cicer. 1. 2. de finib. J Zonar. to. 3. p. 11. 

§ S. Hieron. ep. ad Lstam. || Plin. 1. 8. c. 48. 


^ L. 4.. .. 
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the carpets of Perfia, diversified with colours and the figures of animals* * * § , 
called by Plutarch lomtSts. * 

1 Monet, in his ‘ Inventaire des deux Langues,’ writes, that ‘ vair is a fort 
of 1 fquirrel, whofe fur on the upper part of his body is of a dove colour, 
and under the belly white: his fkin,’ he fays, ‘ ferves for a lining to the 
mantles of kings, and is fpotted with fquares of dove colour and white,, 
fome fmaller, fome lefs, and thefe are called great vair and little vair.’ 

An author of thefe times ~}~, {peaking of the Mufcovites, fays, they are 
for the moft part merchants, who traffic in the (kins of fables and mulk rats, 
which is, as he fays, our ancient minever, whofe fur kings and great lords 
formerly wore. In the accounts of Stephen de la Fontaine, matter of the 
robes to the king for the years 1349, 135©, 1351, under the article of 
Pannes, mention is often made of the ‘ bellies of minever.’ Du Pinat, in his- 
tranflation of Pliny, feems to give the name of Rofereaux to the minevers; 
but, with regard to myfelf, I am of opinion, that the fmall animals of 
which all thefe authors fpeak, are nothing elfe but the Gris, which the Jew 
Benjamin, according to the tranflation of Arias Montanus, names in one 
word ‘ Veergares,’ or Vairs-gris, faying that numbers of them are found in 
the forefts of Bohemia: ‘ Regio omnis montofa eft,.filvifque frequentiffima, 
in quibus animalia ilia inveniuntur, quae Veergares dicuntur, eaedemque 
Zibellinae d'idtae.’ | The tranflation of the emperor Conftantine has, 

‘ Veergares, alias Martes Scyticae,’ which laft words feem to have been the 
tranflator’s, for fables or martins are different from Gris. 

Rolandin, in his chronicle of Padua §, praifes the vairs of Sclavonia : 
neverthelefs, the Ikins of the gris have never been valued fo high as thole of 
vair. The ‘ Ceremonial Remain,’ fpeaking of the copes of the cardinals, 
fays, that ‘ a quarta feria Majoris hebdomad® ufque ad Sabbatum fandlum, 
folebant uti Cappis fuis obfcuris cum pellibus de Grifeis, et non de Variis,’ 
&c. [| 


* Plutarch, in Agefil. 

f Jean le Laboureur, in his relation of the journey of the queen of Portugal. 

$ Benjamin in itiner. p. 114. edit. Plant. 

§ Roland. 1. 2. c. 14. jf L. 3. p, 323. b.- 
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"Our late heralds *, (it is thus I term the writers of our time who have 
treated on blazonry) fpeaking on the fubjedt of vair, fay, that there is a fort 
of vair in heraldry, called ‘ beffroy de vair ;’ that is, when the vair is 
reprefented by larger lozenges, and fewer ftrokes in it I wifh they had 
quoted fome writer of weight as their authority for thinking this expreffion 
erroneous. I (hall with difficulty receive it I .know well, that Claude de 
Saint Julien, in his Melanges Hiftoriquesf, fpeaking of the family of 
Bauffremont, fays, that it bears arms that fpeak for themfelves, meaning 
* Beffroyfoiont;’ that is to fay, many Beffroys.: * Upon which, it is to 
be remarked,’ adds this writer, * that thofe who blazon the arms of 
Bauffremont, vairee or and gules, are miftaken; for their real arms are 
fprinkled with beffroys, that is, beffroys without number.’ Thefe terms 
fufficiently fhew that beffroys are different from vair, which is a panne, and 
the other a bell, for he thus continues, ‘ The word Beffroy fignified formerly 
a large bell, which on being ftruck gave great alarm; that is to fay, great 
fright.’ I am unwilling, however, to admit this definition of beffroy, 
not remembering to have read any where, that the bell of the belfry was 
called beffroy : this name was commonly given to wooden towers that 
were made ufe of by befiegers in their approaches to any town, as I have 
fully proved in my obfervations. It is, neverthelefs, true, that Dominici £ 
has ufed the expreffion to ftrike the belfry, meaning to fay, ‘ ring the bell of 
the belfry;’ and Eftienne Pafquier fays, that the word beffroy is corrupted 
from ‘ d’effroy,’ and that * tonner le beffroy’ of a town, is nothing more 
than ‘ fonner l’effroy.’ However this may be, it is very probable the vair 
was not diftindl from the gris, inalmuch as the vair was compofed of whole 
ikins of the gris, which are naturally diverfified with white and grey, thefe 
fmall animals having the back grey and belly white, fo that being fown 
together, without any art, they formed a variety of two colours; but they have 
fince been treated like the ermines, and have been fpeckled with fmall pieces 
of black ikins, inftead of tails, which had the fame effect. The vair has been 


* Gilbert de Varennes, La Golombiere. 
t Page 355. 

$ Au Traite dc Franc aleu, c. ,22. 
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compofed with the backs of the gris, and the fkins of ermines, which have 
•been introduced, as I have faid, in triangles at equal diftances. To exprefs, 
therefore, the colours of vair, in blazonry, azure is ufed to fignify the gris, 
and argent for the ermine. Thus to figure the gris which was in the coats 
of arms, azure was employed on the fhields and bucklers, which colour was 
■borrowed from the back of the animal, being a colour between black and 
white, called by the Greeks * q>xtos, which a greek grammarian thus defines: 
•<pouog o fiscov Xevxpv km p,s\xvos, whence has been formed the word XsuKotpMo;, 
which is a colour between white and brown, that is to lay, grey. Pliny 
and Martial have both ufed this word latinifed -j*. There are even fome 
who think, and with good grounds, that the colour called * Pfeudo fa&inus,’ 
in the life of pope St Gregory the great was nothing elfe than grey, not 
being quite white, and inclining to brown : in like manner as in Marcellus 
Empiricus, the colour of the hair of the lion is called ‘ Pfeudo flavus,’ 
becaufe it is not abfolutely yellow: ‘ Colore pfeudo-flavo, quafi leonino.’ 
This author takes pleafure in the ufe of this expreffion ‘ Pfeudo-calidus, 
Pfeudo-liquidus,’ which means half hot, and half liquid. 

The fecond colour that enters into the compofition of arms is ‘ Gules.* 
Thofe who have not felt the real fignification of this word have perfuaded 
themfelves that it came from * Gula,’ or the gullet of animals, which 
commonly appearing bloody, naturally exprefles red. But whatever 
probability this idea may have, it is certain that gules w r as a fort of fur 
tinged of a red colour. St Bernard, in his epiftle to the archbifhop of 
Sens, formally tells us fo in thefe words : * Horreant et murium rubricatas 
pelliculas, quas Gulas vocant, manibus circumdare facratis§:’ meaning it 
to be underftood, by this-manner of fpeaking, that - thefe fhrs were from 
rats, that is to fay, rats of Pontus, or ermines artificially tinged. 

’ Brunon, who lived fometime before St Bernard, thus mentions thefe 
forts of furs in bis hiftory of the war of Saxony : •* Unus ex illis cujufdarn 
Nobilis ex curia crufinam gulis ornatam, quafi furtim praecidit ||.’ The 


* Bafil. de exercit. gramm. f Plin. J. 32. c. 10. Martial. 1.1. ep. 97. 

t Jo- Diac. 1. 4. c. 83. . . . § Epift. 42. 

-J| To. l. Rer. Germ. Freheri, p. 135. 
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word ‘ Crafina/ which Ditman ufes likewife in the 5th book of his hiftory-, 
fignifies a fort of drefs made of furs, and is a word of the ancient Saxons, 
In the gloflary of iEIfrit, Maftruca, vel Maftruga, Crufne.’ In that of 
Somner, ‘ Crufene, tunica ex ferinis pellibus, Maftruca,’ 

Anaftafms Bibliotheearius, in his ecclefiaftical hiftory feems, after 
Theophanes -j~, to mention thefe fcarlet furs kokmvx SippuTicc, ‘ pelles 
coccineEe,’ which are, perhaps, thofe that the emperor Conftantine 
Porphyrogenetes calls Sippcma. aXiflim and may be thofe tanned fkins, 
and dyed fcarlet, which Roger Hoveden calls ‘ Cordouan vermeil § and 
of thefev Corippus fpeaks, when he defcribes the fhoe-drefles of the emperors* 
of Conftantinople j|w 

e Craraque puniceis indnxit regia vinclis, 

Parthica campano dederant quae tergora fuco.’ 

Guillaume de la Pouille fpeaking of the imperial buskins i 

-‘ AfTumitur imperialis 

Purpura, pes dexter decoratur pefle rubenti. 

Qua folet, imperii qui curam fufeipit, uti.’ 

In fhort, ‘ Le Reclus de Moliens,’ in his manufcript Pater Nofter,, 
feems to fay, in the following verfes, that the Ikins of martins were made 
ufe of tinged red, and were called ‘ Sobelines engoulees,’ or enguled fables. 

* En tels euvres regnent Deables, 

Au regne noftre Greatour, 

Ne gardent mie chu Seignour, 

Qui tant ont dras outre raifon, 

Cote, furcot, blanchet, plichon, 

Heuches, mantaus, chappes faurrees,, 

De Sobelines engoulees.’ 

This may indeed allude to white martins, of which Adam de Breme ** 
fpeaks as natives of Norway in his hiftory The romance of Garin applies 


* Page 178. f Theophan, p. 422. 

$ Conftantin. de Adm. Imp. c. 6. §. Hoveden, p. 715, 

| Corrip. 1. 2. de Laud, Juft, Guil. Apul. 1. l, Rer, Nonuaiw 

** Adam £rem. c. 239. 
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the fame epithet to ermines, which proves that thoie {kins were ufttally 
-dyed red. 

* Si ot veftu un Hermin engole.’ 

And elfewhere, 

* Et pardeflus un Hermin engole.’ 

In the life of the abbot of St Wolphelme, dyed ram {kin s are mentioned, 
4 Pelles rubricatae arietum *.’ Since that time, to exprefs this fort of fkin 
on the fhields and bucklers, they have ufed vermilion; for in John of 
Salisbury, * Si autem minium, colorve alius quocumque i£tu, cafuve a 
clypeo excidit, hoc garrula lingua, fi licuerit, memoriale faciet in fasculum 
faeculi-j-.’ 

The third colour ufed in heraldry is Sable. Guill, Guiart lings in the 
year 1304, 

* Es pennonciaus et & bannieres, 

Dont li vent tient maintes enverfes, 

Reluifent les couleurs diverfes, 

Comme or, azur, argent et fable.’ 

Thofe who have fought the derivation of this word in the * fable noir,* 
of which Vetruvius Palladius§, and Thwrocz||, in his hiftory of 
Hungary have {poken, have been fhamefully miftaken, for it is a certain 
fa£t that {able is a fort of fur. Philippes Mouskes, in his life of Louis VIII. 
confirms this, in the following verfes: 

* S’il y avoit afles encor 
De rices dras battus a or, 

De dras tains, et d’efcarlate, 

Detrancies a grans barates. 

Sables, ermins, et vairs et gris. 

As jouvenciaus, et as vious gris.* 

" .. ■ ■ i *'■■■"■ > m - ■ ■■ ■ 

* Conrad. Monach. in vita Wolphelmi Abb. sped Sur. 20. April. 

f Jo. dc Sarifb. 1. 6. Polchr. c. 2. 

J Vitruv. 1. 2. c. 4. 

§ Pallad. 1. 1. de Re Rulh e. 10. 

| Thwrocz. part. 2. c. 3. 


A judicious author of thofe times has fuppofed, with' fome foundation, 
that the word ‘ Sable’ has been formed from Martin ‘ zebelines,’ which 
are black * : ‘ Sabulum vero quod eft nigrum, non a fabulo deflexum, fed 
a muribus Ponticis nigri coloris, quod vocant Martres Sabelinas, vet 
Sabulinas.’ 

But our author has advanced this opinion on mere conje£ture, without 
the authority of any paflage in his fupport; and he is miftaken in 
confounding the rats of Pontus with martins, which is clearly ftievvn from 
all that I have before quoted. With regard to the origin of this word, I 
think that martins were furnamed Zebelines, or Sabelines, from Zibel, or 
Zibelet, a town on the fea-coaft of Paleftine, called by the ancients* 
* Biblium jV fituated' between the town of Antioch and die caftle of 
Archas, where they were fold, and whence they were brought to Europe. 
As the rats of Pontus were called fimply ermines, beeaufe the Ikins of thefe 
animals were fold in Armenia, it has happened, in like manner to the 
martins, whofe Ikins have been called Zebelines from the town of Zebel, 
and, by a Ihort corruption, Zeble or Sable. William of Neufbourg, in 
book 2. chapter 22. calls them fimply ‘ Sabellinae,’ as does Arnold de 
Lubeck, in this paflage: * Regina cuilibet Militi addidit pelles varias^ efc 
pelliculam Zobellinam.’ 

The romance of Garin has, 

‘ Or te donrai mon peligon Hermirr 
Et de mon col le Mantel Sabelin ’ 

Jacques Millet, in his poem on the deftrubtion of Troy, has-,, 

*■ Si eft le champ fait de broudure 
De fine Marte fabeline.’ 

This Ikin is called by Petrus Damianus ‘ PeHis Gibellinica,’ at the part 
where he fpeaks of the ecclefiaftic beau : 1 Hie itaque nitidu!us et femper 
omatus incedebat, ita ut caput ejus nunquam nifi Gibelfinica pellis„ 
obtegeret He means the aumuflfe, with which he covered his head. 


* Dadin. de Altafcrra, 1. 3- de Due. et Com. Provin. c. 3. 
4 Petr., Dam. 1. 5. ep. 16. and 1. 2. ep. 2.. 


4 Salute. 
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It is not eafy to difcover the origin of the term Sinople (called vert by 
englifh heralds), which heralds ufe to fignify the colour of green in blazonry; 
La Colombiere is grofily miftaken, in faying that Sinople was a fort of 
chalk or mineral, proper for dying green, and was found in the environs of 
Sinopis, a town in Alia, for the finopis which he means is a red chalk, 
found in the mountains of Sinopis, as we learn from Auger. Bufbecquius r 
in the itinerary of his journey to Conftantinople and Amafia, although 
Diofcorides* ** and Euftathius -f do not agree with him ; for they remark, 
that it is not found near Sinopis* but is brought from Cappadocia, where 
Pliny and Strabo fay it grows, and is fold there In this, however, all 
writers agree, that finopis was a fort of vermilion. 

It is called Atra-vpni paXros, by Dionifius §, and by Diofcorides piXroc 
Zivu7nKif. Terentianus Maurus ufes indifcriminately vermilion with finopis ; 
for in one place he fays ||, ‘ Inftar tituli fulgidula notabo mil toand in 
another, £ Ex ordine fulgens cui dat locum Sinopisand further on,. 

* Titulus prcefcribet ifte difcolor finopide.’ 

Marceilus Empiricus ^[, in like manner, ufes the term finopis with 
minium, or vermilion. It is. true, indeed, that Vitruvius, in. 1. 7. c. 7. 
mentions a green chalk that is found in various places, and particularly at 
Smyrna, but this has no connection with finopis. I muft own that I have 
been unable to difcover the reafon why the name of finople is given to furs 

dyed of a green colour; for I dare not aflert, that it was on account of there 

being a market for them at a maritime town of Cappadocia, called by Albert 
of Aix, in two different paflages, ‘ Sinoplum * *,’ and by Matteo Villani 

* Sinopoli -f-f-and that from the name of this town, where the-Europeans 
carried on this traffic, they were named ‘ Sinople,’ as the martins and rats 
of Pontus took their appellations from the places where, fuch furs were 
fold. 

* Diofcor. 1. 6. c. 61.. f Euftath. ad Dion. 

J Plin. 1. 35. c. 6. Strabo, 1. 1-2. § Dionyl; ev 7re£«jy. 

|| Terent. Maur. Eguinart. inCarolo M. p. 104. Marcel. Einp. c. 14. 

** Albert A^. 1.. 8. c.. 18.122.. f t Matt. Vill. 1. lO. c.,63.. 
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In the epitaph of Gilles de Chin, (lain at the battle of Agincourt, the 
word Sinople is ufed to fignify green: 

‘ Puis la mort a lui s’ajoufta 
En un camp convert de Sinoble, 

Ou maint Prince, et maint horn me noble 
Finirent en affaire militant 

There now remains the fifth colour. Purple, to be difcufled. Although 
this colour is but rarely ufed in blazonry, it is, however, admitted by Jacques 
de Guife f, the author of the t Songe du Verger |by Sicily, herald at 
arms to the king of Arragon, in his blazonry of colours; and by others. 

I fhall report what they fay, but Amply remark, that in regard to 
blazonry, purple is a panne and fort of peltry, thus named from its well 
known colour in the account of Eftienne de la Fontaine, matter of the 
robes to the king, from the 26th day of April, in the year 1350, to the 
28th of Auguft in the fame year, inclufive, under the article of ‘ Pennes et 
fourrures.’ ‘ To the lining of a robe with four skins of furs, for the laid 
William Poquaire on the day of his knighthood: for the two furcoats, two 
fur linings de grojjes pour pres, 4 liv. 10 s. &c.’ 

Under the lame article,—‘ To the lining of a robe for the wife of 
Michelet Gentil, which the king gave her on her marriage, and a trimming 
of furs of menues pourpres, 6 liv. parif. 

They are alfo frequently mentioned in the following accounts, and in 
the cuftoms or tolls of Paris, inferted 1 in a regifter in the chamber of 
accounts docketed ‘ Nofter,’ where, under the title of ‘ Mercerie, are thefe 
words: ‘ Item, la piece de Porpre et de Mefmiaus, 4 den.’ And as this 
fur has never been confidered as one of the moft valuable, without perhaps 
any other reafon than becaufe the coarler Ikins were ufuaily dyed of this 
colour, they have been but feldom employed in heraldry. 


* In the proofs to the hill, of the houfe of Gvanes, p. 689. 
f Jacques de Guife en fes Ann. de Hain. ill vol. p. 24. 

J Songe du Verger, c. 148. 
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The foregoing remarks fufficiently prove, as I fliall hope, that what 
heralds have hitherto denominated colours in blazonry, are pannes and furs, 
and nothing more than ermines and vairs, to which they have applied their 
name. It is fhewn that the names given to them, have no other origin 
than thefe forts of furs; and therefore there is no need of giving credit to 
the ridiculous derivations that have been made for them, or laying any 
ftrefs on the unknown names for thefe colours, to prevent the fcience of 
heraldry from becoming too common: ‘ Mirum quam ftulta fapientia in. 
iftis aftrologicantur, philofophantur etiam, ac theologiflant paludati iftr 
HeraldiV 

But to return to coats of arms: in public meetings', and in times of 
war the lords and knights were diftinguifhed by their coats of arms; and 
when they were fpoken of, or when any one wilhed to point them out by 
any exterior mark, it was fufficient to fay, that he wears a coat of or, argent,, 
gules, finople, fable, gris, ermine or vair; or ftill fhorter, he bears or, gules,, 
&c. the word coat of arms being utiderftood, Whence it is, that at this 
day, when we are defirous to emblazon the arms of any gentleman, we fay, 
he bears or, argent, in fuch part. But as thefe marks were not fufficient tx> 
diftinguifh in folemn aflemblies, or in times of war, every lord, where all were- 
clothed in coats of arms of gold, filver or rich furs; they, in procefs of time,, 
thought proper to cut the cloths of gold and filver, and furs, which they. 
wore over their armour, into various fhapes of different Colours, obferving,, 
however, as a rule, never to put fur on fur, nor cloths of gold on thofe of 
filver, nor thofe of filver on gold, for that Would not have given fufficient 
relief, intermixing the cloths with the furs. If any coats of arms were feert 
©therwife, they were ftyled pour enquerre , as affording reafons to inquire; 
why they were thus worn contrary to the eftabliihgd cuftom, and if there 
were any caufe for fo wearing them. This reminds me of what was faid by 
one, addreffing a ftatue that a magiftrate had ondered to be erected, and dreffed 
like a woman, to him who had flain the tyrant under this drefs, c Statua,, 
ergo, tua non tranfibitur, habitus faciet, ut interrogent tranfcurrentes-f.’ 


* Cornel. Agrippa.de Vaait. Scieat. 


t Quintil, Decl. 282 . 



When they had cut outthefe pieces of fur and cloth, they formed of them 
into bends, barrys, chiefs, labels, andother pieces which the heralds ftyle charges. 
The prior du Vigeois thus writes in his chronicle : ‘ Dehinc repertae funt 
pretiofae ac variae veftes, defignantes varias omnium mentes, quas quidem in 
fphaerulis et lingulis minutiflime frepantes, pidti diaboli formam affiimunt.’ 

This was carried to fuch an excefs of expenfe, that at a council held at 
Gedington, near to Northampton, in the year 1188, under king Henry II. 
of England, the wearing any drefles of fcarlet, rich furs, or flit coats, was 

ftridtly prohibited : ‘ Ibi ftatutum fuit - in Anglorum gente ne quis 

efcarleto, fabelino, vario, vel grifeo, aut veftibus laqueatis, aut in prandio de 
cibis ex empto ultra duo fercula uteretur, eo quod Rex Angliae cum omnibus 
fere Angliae magnatibus ad terram fandtam cum expenfis erat non minimis 
profedturus.’ Such are the words of John Brompton. 

Gervafius Dorobernenfis fays, ‘ Et quod nullus habeat pannos decifos 
ac laceatos vel laqueatos.’ Now the word ‘ pannos’ fliews clearly that he 
means fk,ins and furs. 

The author of the life of St Gerlacius tells us that this holy hermit was 
accuftomed to inveigh againft this abufe, ‘ Milites de percuflione et fciflura 

veftium, de oppreflione pauperum, de vanitate alearum-arguebat 

Philippes Moulkes calls the above ‘ Des dras teins, et d’efcarlate, detranties 
a grans barates,’ in the verfes before quoted ; and as young men are fond of 
novelties, to diftinguifli themfelves from their parents, who wore the fame 
coats of arms, they flit them into pieces, which, by way of diftindtion, they 
hung down from the neck, or elfewhere; and it is from thefe that the 
‘ Labels,’ in heraldry, have had their origin, they not being rateaux , as an 
Englifhman, Edward Bifle, writes-j*. Frequent mention is made of them 
in the accounts of Eftienne de la Fontaine, and particularly in thofe for the 
year 1350, in thefe words; ‘ Pour 7 quartiers de Zatouin d’Inde, et 7 

quartiers de fort Velluiau vermeil, pour faire deux cottes a armer, - 

ppur un marc 5 efterlins, de perles blanches a femer le champ des dittes 


Vita S. Gerlaci, c. 9. apud Boland. 


f Biflcus in Not. ad Upton. 
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cottes, faire les coppons des labeaux pour 160 grofles perles a champoier le 
dit champ.’ 

Further on; * Pour 24 aunes de velluiaux indes fors pour faire 2 
couvertures a chevaux pour le dit feigneur, et pour 2 aunes de Veiluiau 
vermeil et blanc a faire les labeaux de l’armoirie.’ 

Under the fame article; ‘ Pour 4 pieces de cendaux indes et jaunes a 
faire bannieres et pannonceaux pour le dit feigneur, pour 2. aunes et demie 
de cendal blanc et vermeil a faire les Labeaux.’ 

After fome time, the knights had painted on their fhields not only the 
colours of the cloths of gold and filver, and the rich furs of their coats of 
arms, but alfo the figures of the cuttings out, which they had Formed into 
bends, bar-gemels, barrys, faltiers, chiefs, and other pieces. They have 
even fometimes added to their coats of arms figures, whether of terreftrial 
animals, or birds, or fuch like things, which they have had imprefled on their 
fhields, or perhaps may have borrowed them from their fhields, to decorate 
their coats of arms, for it is certain that bucklers were fo adorned in the 
femoteft antiquity ; and this is the opinion of Welfer, in the paflage I have 
quoted from him. 

’ Sometimes, among thole who thus diverfified their coats of arms, there 
were others contented to bear them quite plain, without being charged with 
any thing, and to preferve on their fhields the fame colour they bore on their 
coats of arms. This explains why the counts and dukes of Brittany bear 
fimple ermine on their fhields, having only that colour on their coats of 
arms. Thus the lords d’Albert bear gules; the captals of Buch in Guienne, 
and the family of Puy-paulin, or plain: the lords de St Chaumont, gris, or 
azure, becaufe in their coats of arms they bore the pannes of gules, of gris, 
and cloth of gold. 

From what I have tranfcribed from the. accounts of Eftienne de la 
Fontaine, it is evident that the coats of arms were not only embroidered, 
but enriched with pearls; and to fuch coats the expreflion of * cottes 
brodees’ of the lord de Joinville muft refer. This embroidery was not to 
mark the arms of the knight, which were imprefled in relief (probably like 
the Tabards of our heralds), on his coat, and were fimilar to thofe that were 
painted on his fhield. 
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G uillaume le Breton lays, in his Philippidis *: 

1 Quaeque armaturae veftis confuta lupremo 
Serica, cuique facit certis diftin&io notis.’ 

And Guillaume de Nangis, in his life of Philip III. of France, 4 Franc! 
vero fubita turbatione commod, mira eeleritate ad arma profiliunt, loricas 
induunt, et defuper pidturis variis, fecundum diverfas armorum differentias 
fc diftingunt.’ 

From the coats of arms being covered with the devices of the knights,, 
they were called ‘ habits en devifes.’ Thus Mafuer, fpeaking of the proofs- 
of nobility, lays this is one; 4 Si ipfe et alii przedeeeflores fui confueverint 
portare veftes (en devife) vel alias quas nobiles portare confueverunt f.' It 
is in that fenfb that FroilTart mult be underftood, when he defcribes the 
earl of Derby coming to Weftminfter: * Accotnpagne de grand nombre de 
feigneurs, et lenrs gens veftus chafcun de fa livree en devife |;’ that is to 
lay, each having his coat of arms emblazoned with his arms. 

Monftrelet, in the year 1410, Ipeaking of the ek<Sbk>nof pope John XXII- 
fays, that in the proceffion 4 fe trouverent le marquis de Ferrare, le feigneur 
de Malatefta, le lire de Gaucourt, et des autres quarante quatre, tant dues,, 
comtes, comme chevaliers, de la terre dTtalie, veftus de paremens de leur£ 
livrees §.*■ 

Georges Chaftellain ||, 4 armez et veftus de cottes d’armes, devifes et 
couleurs.’ And Akin Chattier, in his poem entitled 4 La Dame fans 
Mercy,’ deferibing a knight in love, and ill treated by the rigour of his. 
miftrefs, reprefents him clothed in black, 4 Ians devife;’ that is to fay, with, 
a plain coat of arms, not emblazoned,, which was a mark of grief. 

4 Le noir poitoit, et Ians devife.’ 

It was thefe devices, on the coats of arms, that Sanuto, book 2. part 4.. 
ehap. 8. calls ‘ fuper infignia.’ 

Coats of arms thus emblazoned were, as Mafuer obferves, one of the 
principal marks of nobility, becaufe the nobles bad the foie right to wear 

* L. 11. f Mafuer. tit. de talfiis, n. IS. 

t Froiftart, vol. 4. c. 114. (not Denys Sauvage’s edition)—trandation, e. 136. 

§ Monftrelet, voL 1. c. 62.. Jj Hift. de Jacques de La lain. 
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the hauherk or coat of mail, they alone had a right to wear the coat of 
arms, which was fimply to cover their armour: and as commonly knights 
only wore either the one or the other in the wars, hiftorians have thence 
been accuftomed to diftinguifh a knight, by ufing the fingle word of coat 
of arms. 

Froiflart relates, that the lord de Merode * loft in die battle againft the 
Friezlanders, in which William earl of Hainault was killed, three-and-thirty 
of his relations, bearing his arms on their coats 

Monftrelet, fpeaking of the victory gained by the French over the 
Englilh at Formigny, near Bayeux, in the year 1450, fays, ‘ qu’ a cette 
battaille furent prins prifonniers meffire Antoine Kiriel, &c. et plufieurs 
autres capitaines et gentillhommes Anglois portans cottes d’armes 

It is an expreflion borrowed from our french authors by Anna Comnena, 
in her Alexiade§, when relating the preliminaries that took place previous 
to the interview between the emperor Alexis, her father, and Roemond 
prince of Antioch, Ihe fays, that this prince infilled that he fhould meet 
the emperor attended by two coats of arms, fiera Sua ^Xapu^v, that is to fay* * § 
by two knights. This princefs thus exprefled the coat of arms by the word 
* Chlamys ||,’ which was a drefs peculiarly appropriated to knights, and 
thofe engaged in war. Whence it comes, that to mark a knight, in a 
title-deed of Philip I. king of France in the year 1068, thefe words are 
ufed : ‘ Aimericus, quem occultabat militaris habitus et clamydis 

obumbrabat afpedlus.’ Words taken from St Ambrofe, in the life of 
St Sebaftian **, if, however, he be the author of it, which fome of die 
learned feem to doubt. 


* He is called the lord of Merebbede in Froiflart 

t Froiflart, voL 4. c. 77.—tranflation, c. 99. 

$ Monft. vol. 3. p. 27. 

§ L. 10. p. 401. 

fj L. 1. Cod. Th. de habitu quo uti oportet. Nonius. Pauljn. ep. 7. 
if In die proofs to the bill, des Chafleing. p. 179. 

** Vita St Sebafl. c. 3. apud Bob 
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Georges Chatellain, in his hiftory of Jacques de Lalain, knigHt of the 
golden fleece, very often gives emblazoned coats of arms to efquires,. fo that 
we may eonjedhire they had in later times this privilege, which was formerly 
confined to- knights alone. 

I have noticed that the furs on the coats of arms were cut into different 
fhape9, to diftinguilh the wearers from each other; Thefe fhapes and 
figures are in prefent ufe in the emblazoning of arms, but in terms fcarcely 
intelligible, which will occafion me to attempt the explanation of fome of 
the mod difficult. I have laid what was- meant for labels, when I firfl fpoke 
of thefe cut drefles.. Fafee or Barry,, according to. my opinion, is what 
latin authors of the middle ages, have called ‘ Fafciola,’ which was a. fort 
of garter to tie up the hofe.. It is frequently mentioned in the conftitutions 
of monafleries. The name of ‘ Fafcia,’ is alfo given to the. fmall rochets* 
worn by the canons regular of St Auftin, when they go into the country* 
which are not more than four, fingers, wide,, like, to the fcapulary of the- 
monks.. 

The Pau, or the Pal', is nothing more than the Pal'us of the Latins;; 
that is to fay, a flake, whence comes our word ‘ palifade.’ The Sautoir,, 
or Saltier,, is the ftirrup to mount anddifmount from a horfe. The Latins 
of the middle age call it ‘ Strepa’ and ‘ Stapha,’ and the modern Greeks 
muket. The ‘ Ceremonial’ in MS. fays,, that an. efquire. at a. tournament 
ought not to have a: ‘ fautoir’ to his faddle. In the account of Eftienne 
de la Fontaine for the year 13a2, under the article of' harnefs, is as follows:. 
* Pour fix livres de. foye de plufieurs- couleurs pour faire las tiflus, et 
aiguillettes aufdits harnois, faire Sautoiiers, et conyeres, et trefles a garnir 
la felle.’ The learned have remarked,, that ftirrups were firfl uled about, 
the reign of Conftantine the great.. 

Macles, or lozenges, have derived their name from. 4 Macula^’ which. 
Johannes de Janua interprets, ‘ Squamma lories,’ which was a lmall flat 
piece of iron, fquare and with a hole through it, of which, hauberks were 
eompofed, and is what we call a coat of mail. Thefe mails,or rneihes were 
worked one on the other, fo that there were not any openings left between 
them. 
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Nicholas de Braya, in his life of Louis VIII. * 

‘ Nexilibus maclis veftis diftin&a notatur." 

And Guillaume le Breton, 

-.- 4 inter 

«• Pe£lus et ora fidit maculas. toracis,’ &c.-j- 
And farther on, 

4 Reftitit uncino maculis hasrente plicatis.’ 

Our authors have given this name to the mails of hauberks from then! 
having the form of mefhes of filherman’s nets, called 4 Maculae £,’ by the 
Latins. 

Heralds reprefent 4 Ruftres’ of the fame fliape, excepting that they were 
cut round. I know not if this be the inftrument called by the Latina- 
4 Rutrum,’ which is a fort of 4 Fofforium, unde arenae moventur, ubi fab 
efficitur,’ as Johannes de Janua writes. 

With regard to lozenges, Jofeph Scaiiger thinks they were fo called,. 

* quafi Laurengiae,’ becaufe they bore fome refemblance to the leaves of the. 
laurel tree- 

indented, has been borrowed from thofe parchment title-deeds called; 

* chartae indentatae,’ of which, as two copies were made, the parchment 
was irregularly cut through denticularly, to prevent their being falfified, as 
they would not then unite in the indentures. Thofe who had occafion to 
produce them were forced to ihew that the denticulations agreed. Thefe 
deeds are called to this day, 4 chartae partitae,’ but more commonly 
4 Chirographes.’ I referve for. another place a more particular difcuffion. 
about them. 

4 Les Billetes,’ which we called Billets, have the figure of a folded 
letter. The englifh hiftorians frequently uie the word Billa for a petition.. 
William Thorn writes, 4 porreclae fuerunt bills et petitiones domino regi.* 
Spelman fuppofes this word to have been derived from 4 Libellusothers. 


* Page 300. 

f W. Brito, 1.. 2. Phil. 

i Cicero, 7. in Verr. Stat. 1. 2. Theb- 
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from BiShtou. However this may be, the word * Billeta’ is ufed in the 
fame fignification. In the firft volume, page 654. of the Monafticon 
Anglicanum, is as follows: ‘ Secundum quod continetur in quadam 
billetta inter figillum et fcriptum ante confignationem affixa.’ 

But I perceive I am now entering on matter foreign to my fubjedh 



DISSERTATION II. 


ON THE PLEADINGS AT THE GATE, AND ON THE FORMS WHICH TIC¬ 
KINGS OF FRANCE OBSERVED WHEN THEY SAT 
PERSONALLY IN JUDGMENT. 


If kings Rave always been jealous of their authority, and if they hava 
a fleeted to difplay their power on their fubjedts as well as on their enemies r 
they have been as anxious to teftify the kindnefs and moderation of their 
government, by the equal diflribution of juftice, in the eftablifhment of 
governors and judges throughout their kingdoms, to adminifter it in their 
name. But as it often happens that the fubjedt is opprefled by thofe very 
perfons who have been appointed to defend him, and who having, authority 
delegated to them for this only purpofe, have turned it to their own perioral 
advantage, recourfe has been perpetually had to kings, and the injured have 
been forced to lay their complaints before their thrones to obtain that 
redrel’s from their equity, which the injuftice of their judges feemed to have 
refufed them. It was this which gave occafion to our kings to eftabliftt 
courts of juftice in their palaces, and to prefide in them perfonally, tG> 
hear and decide on the complaints of their fubjedfcs. 

When the more effential bufrnefs of the ftate was fo increased that they 
could not always attend to fuch painful talks, they deputed in their ftead 
Counts, who gave judgments in the king’s name, which were in all cafes 
final. They fbnaetiajes fent thefe Counts, as I fhall prove hereafter, into die 
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jdiftant provinces of their realm, to inquire into the complaints of their 
fubjedts, and to fpare them long and expenfive journeys to the court. 
Sometimes, to keep the common judges to their duty, and to watch over 
their actions, they lent to all parts of their kingdom commiflioners of juftice, 
called ‘ Miffi Dominici,’ who examined the fentences which had been 
patted, reformed any abufes which might have flipped into the diftribution 
of juftice, and received all complaints from the fubjects of the prince. 

The emperors of the eaft, knowing that it would not be eafy for their 
fubjects to approach their palaces, or to prefent petitions to their facred 
perfons, as they were ufually furrounded by guards and courtiers*, for this 
reafon ordered a public office to be eftablifhed in Conftantinople, whither it 
was lawful for any one to carry his petitions and complaints, which were 
daily examined by the emperor, and juftice duly rendered; whence this 
office was called ‘ Pittacium,’ that is to fay ‘ Billet.’ 

But our kings have conducted themfelves more genaroufly, and have 
governed their fubjedts with greater liberality and freedom: they were 
willing, perfonally, to receive their petitions; and that they might have 
uncontrolled accefs to them, they, in fome fort, laid afide their pomp and 
the purple, and feated themfelves at the gates of their palace, to render 
juftice indifferently to all who fhould come and alk it from them. This 
they did in imitation of the Hebrews, who held their courts of juftice at the 
gates of their towns, palaces, or temples, as well to facilitate the diftribution 
of juftice, and to give accefs to the parties, as to deliver their fentences in 
public, that they might be fubmitted to the cenfure of all who aflifted at 
<them. 

It is for this reafon we fo often read in our hiftories, and ancient 
charters, of judges in the provinces holding their aflizes and pleadings in the 
fields, ftreets, public places, before the doors, and in the burying grounds of 
churches; and as far as concerned the confecrated places, fuch meetings 
were forbidden by our kings in their capitularies f, when, afterward, they, 
were held before the gates of caftles and towns, as may be collected from 
the cartulary of the abbey de Vendbme: ‘ Perrexit illud Prior nofter, ivitque 


Codin. de Grig. C. P. p. 22. edit. Reg. 


f Capit. Car, c. tit, 39. 
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placitum in caftro Raynaldi ante portam ipfius caftri quae eft a meridie, ubi 
interrogatus ille quare faififlet plaixitium noftrum, refpondit &c. 

This is what St Louis, and our kings, ufually practifed, when inclined 
to hear the complaints of their fubjedts, and do them juftice. They then 
defcended from their thrones and apartments, and went to the gates of their 
palace, or to fome public place, where accefs to them was free to all, and 
there, aflifted by fome of their molt faithful counfellors, they heard petitions,- 
and received complaints, and fpeedily decided on the difputes brought 
before them, fo that the parties retired fatisfied with the ftridt juftice that 
had been adminiftered. The great facility with which St Louis allowed his 
fubjedts to approach him has been before well exprefled by the lord de 
Joinville in the preceding hiftory; and, a little before, the illuftrious author 
informs us, that this juftice, truly royal, fince it was exercifed perfonally 
by the king, was well known under the name of 4 Pleadings at the gate,’ 
becaufe thefe pleadings were held at the gate of the palace, where it was 
free for any one to come and plead his own caufe, to urge his intereft, and 
addrefs his complaints. 

Since our kings have eftablifhed parliaments, to adminifter juftice to their 
fubjedts, they have divided them into different courts, or chambers, according 
to the variety and nature of the bufinefs brought before them. Such as could 
not be terminated by pleadings at the gate were decided in the court of pleas, 
which is the 4 grande chambrethe others in the courts of inquefts. The 
decifions given by thefe fovereign courts w-ere different; for fome were 
denominated 4 Arreft,’ 4 Arrefta,’ which were fuch as were publicly given 
by the judges on the pleadings of the advocates, the formula of which was, 

‘ Quibus rationibus utriufque partis hinc inde auditis, didtum fuit per 
arreftum curias,’ &c. 

The others were called 4 Judicia,’ judgments, and were thofe given in 
caufes which were reduced to writing, and in thofe of inquefts or 4 aprifes,’ 
made by a judge commiffioned to this effedt, w ho gave in his report thereon 
to his court: the formula of this was, * Vifa inquefta, et diligenter infpedta, 
&c. pronunciatum fuit per curiae judiciuni,’ &c. 


* Tabul. Vindoc. Thuani, -c. 52. 
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There were other decifions called 4 Confilia,’' which were delays afforded 
to the parties, to confider on their difpute with their advocate, as it was not 
yet in a proper ftate to be brought before the court: the formula of this 
was, ‘ Dies concilii affxgnata eft ; tali, fuper tali life, ad aliud parliamentum 
proximum, aut ad alios Dies trecenfes,’ &c.. 

This has been the origin of the form of pronouncing ‘ les appointez.au: 
confeil,’ and of written evidence.- There were alfo other judgments, called: 
e Praecepta,’ or. ‘ Mandata,’ which were orders fent by the judges of the 
parliament, to bailiffs, fenefchals, or to inferior judges, by which they were 
enjoined to obferve at their affixes, and there to have proclaimed fiich: 
ordinances as-had been made by the parliament, or to make fuch inquefts 
as had been addrefled to them, or returned, and generally to obey whatever 
orders might have been promulgated, by the judges of the..parliament- The. 
formula, of thefe orders was, ‘ Injundham eft baillivo tali,’ &c. 

There were, likewife. other affairs, not of the. confequence of the preceding; 
ones, that might be terminated, by a Angle exposition or petition. This, 
gave occafion to- eftabliih the court of requefts,. compofed of a certain: 
number of counfell or s, from; whom, the king nominated two to attend his 
perfon, one of whom was an ecclefiaftic, and the other a layman. They 
were called * Pourfuivans le roy,’ and were bound to attend daily for two-: 
hours, at die ufual time and place, to receive whatever requefts were 
addrefled to them. They made '©ath not to forward any letters contrary- 
to the regulations, nor to deliver any petitions, the cognizance of 
which belonged to the parliament, to the chamber of accounts, or to the 
treafury, hut to refer them to thofe judges,, according to the fubjedb-matter 
@f fuch petitions. 

They were obliged to give notice to the king; of all petitions of 
confequence before they decided upon them, fuch as recompenfes for fervice,. 
reftitution for damages, graces, and appeals lagainft decifions of parliament. 
In this their quality they were lodged, and their expenfes defrayed by the 
king, as is lhewn from the ordinances of Philippes le bel in the. year 1289, 
and of Philippes le long in the years 1317 and 1320. The ordinance, 
refpedting the houfehold of the king and queen, figned at Vincennes in the 
month of. January 1285, which is in an ancient regifter that has never yet 
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1)6611 made public, proves the fame in the following words: ‘ Clerc's du 
confeil, maiftre Gautier de Chamhly, maiftre Guillaume de Pouilly, maiftre 
Jean de Pufeus, M. Jean de Morencies, M. Gilles Camelin, M. Jacques de 
Bouloigne, M. Guy de Boy, M. Robert de Harrecourt, M. Laurens de 
Vezins, M. Jean li Due, M. Philippes Suars, M. Gilles Lambert, M. Robert 
de Senlis : tuit cift nommez me mangeront point a court, et prendront 
chafcun cinq fols de gaiges, quant its feront a court, ou en parlement, 
et leurs manteaus, quant ilz feront aux Feftes. Monfeigneur Pierre de 
Sargines, Gilles de Compiengne, Jean Malliere: ces trois auront les Plez de 
la Porte, et aura ledit Gilles autant de gaiges, comme maiftre Pierre de 
Sargines, et mengera avec le chambellan.’ 

The regulations for the houfehold of king Philippes le long, made at 
Lorris in the G&tinois, on Thurfday the 17 th November, in the year 1317, 
more particularly fpecify the deliveries that were to be made by the officers 
of the houfehold to each of thofe who followed the court, to hear and 
receive petitions. * De ceux qui fuivront Ie roy pour les requeftes, aura 
tohjours a court, un clerc et un lay, et fe ils font plus, ils ne prendront 
riens, fe ils ne font mandez et mangeront a court, et feront herbergiez 
enfemble. Et s’ils ne viennent menger a court, ils n’auront nulle livroifon, 
et prandront chafcun trois provendes d’avoine, et trente-deux deniers de 
gaiges chafcun pour leurs varlets, et pour toutes autres chofes, fors que 
chafcun aura couftes et feurre a l’avenant. Et fe les deux gifent en un 
hoftel, ils auront une mole de bufehe, et livroifon de chandelle chafcun 
deux quayers, et douze menues: et ou temps qu’ils feront en parlement; 
auront douze fols de gaiges par jour, et ne prendront nulle autre chofe a 
court. Maiftre Philippes le Convers clerc des requeftes pourra venir a 
court toutes les foiz qu’ il lui plaira, non contreftant la claufe defiufditte 
d’endroit ceux des requeftes, et mangera fon clerc en falle, et fon efeuier 
aura trois provendes d’avoine, pour toutes chofe, et n’aura rien plus, ne 
gaiges ne autrement.* 

From thefe ordinances and regulations, we learn, iirft, why the raafters 
of requefts who fucceeded to thefe judges at the gate, have ftill what is 
called ‘ le droit de manteauwhich was nothing more than what belonged 



to all the officers of the king’s houfehold, to whom liveries as well as mantles 
were given on the folemn feafts, and at the four leafons of the year. 

In the feeond place, it refults that thefe judges at the gate, were daily 
guefts of the king, and, in this quality, eat with the other officers of his 
houfehold, having a right to a delivery of wood and other things. 

This rank of king’s guefts is as ancient as the monarchy, our kings 
having always acknowledged the officers of their houfeholds under the 
iiluftrious appellation of 4 Convivae regis.’ The falique law proves it in 
thefe words : ‘ Si quis hominem romanum convivam regis occideret,’ See. 
And the law of the Burgundians: ‘ Quicumque hofpiti venienti tedium 
aut focum negaverit, 3 folidorum in latione muldletur. Si conviva regis 
eft 6 folidos. muldtae nomine folvat.’ 

In the life of the abbot St Agilles, written by a contemporary author, is 

as follows: ‘ Fuit quidam ex primis palatii optimatibus-nobiiiffimis 

natalibus oriundus-, ejufdemque regis (Childeberti) conviva et confiliarius* 
nomine Anohaldus/ 

Jonas, in the life of St Columban c Chanericus,’ writes, Theodeberd 
regis conviva/ In fhort, Fortunatus, fpeaking of ‘ Coudon domeftique,’ 

‘ Juffit et egregios inter refidere Potentes, 

Convivam reddens proficiente gradu.’ 

I neverthelefs acknowledge that this title is not the invention ©f our 
kings, but think it probable that they may have borrowed it from the 
roman emperors, fince Claudian feems to have pointed it out in the 
following verfes: 

* -elaro quod nobilis ortu, 

Conviva et domini.’ 

So that it may be fuppofed the enfuing extract from, the theodofian code 
refers to them: ‘ qul et divinis epulis adhibentur, et adorandi principis 
facultatem antiquitus rneruerunt/ 

But laying afide all that may be faid relative to this quality of guefts or 
fervants of the king’s houfehokl, 1 obterve, that our princes continued, this 
cuftom of hearing and judging complaints in perfon, which had for a long 
time been introduced into, their courts, and in particular by St Louis.. 
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Charles V. when regent, confirms this by an edi6t of the 27th February, 
in the year 1359, and lays down a regulation for the obferving it, as follows: 
* Nous tiendrons requeftes en la prefence de noftre grant confeil, chafque 
femaine deux fois. Nul de nos officiers de quelque eftat qu’ ils foient ne 
nous feront requeftes, fi ce n’eft par leur perfonnes, finon noftre chancelier,. 
et nos confeillers du grant confeil, nos chambellans, nos maiftres de requeftes 
de noftre hoftel, noftre confefteurs, et noftre aumofnier.’ 

Charles VI. by his ordinance of the 7th January 1407, commands, 
‘ que le vendredy foit adonne a lui feant en un confeil pour repondre les 
requeftes des dons, graces, et autrement, que feront rapportes par les maiftres 
des requeftes.’ 

So that we fee by thefe edicts, our kings have always affe&ed to render 
juftice in perfon to their fubjects; and that the mafters of requefts have been 
firft taken from the members of the court of requefts of the parliament; 
that their firft function was to make a report to the king of the petitions- 
made to them, to decide upon them with him, and fometimes without the 
king, as the lord de Joinville very eloquently proves, as follows: 

‘ St Louis, on coming out of church, alked the lord de Neele, the count 
de Soiffons and myfelf, how things went on, and if there were not fome 
petitioners that might be difpatched without his prefence. When: there 
were any, they informed him of it, and the king, fending, for them, alked 
why they could not be fatisfied with the decifions of his officers?’ 

This evidently fhews, that the mafters of requefts had, at. the beginning 
of this inftitution, jurifdidfcions of their own, in the ablence of. the kings, 
who in time grew tired of this painful bufinefs,. and difpenfed themfelves 
from attending to it, being befides overwhelmed with the weight and 
multiplicity of public affairs. This occafioned their number to- be 
increaled;: but Philippes de Valois by an edi6t of the 8th April 1342, 
reduced them to fix; three clerks and three laymen. As they ftill 
increaled, Charles V. when regent, by an ordinance of the 27th February 
1358, reduced them to eight; four clerks and four laymen; as didalfo 
Charles VIII. by his declaration of the 5th February 1488.. From that 
period,- the number, of maflxrs of requefts, as well as their powers, have; 
been remarkably augmented, more especially fince the venality of offices* 
has been introduced in France. 
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With regard to the falaries of the firft matters of requefts, I have noticed 
'them in the account of taxes impoied for the deliverance of king John, 
beginning the firft day of April 1368, in thefe terms.: ‘ Maiftre Pierre 
Bournefeau, clerc et maiftre des requeftes de l’hoftel du roy, lequel icelui 
feigneur a retenu fon conf. et maiftre des requeftes de fcn hoftel, au lieu de 
maiftre Anceau Chotart, et hii a ottroye le roy que il ait tel gaiges, comme 
prenoit ledit feu Anceau en fon vivant, c’eft a favoir fix cent francs par an, 
■.et iceux gaiges luy a afligne a prenre des deniers des aides *.’ 

As judges readily take every opportunity to augment or extend their 
jurifdidtions, it has been thought proper, from time to time, to limit and 
reftrain tbofe of the matters of requefts. Philippes de Valois, at the 
conclufion of the ftates general, holden at Notre Dame des Champs, near 
Paris, iflued the following ordinance on this fubjeft, the 15th February 
1345 : ‘ Comme plufieurs de nos fujets fe foient dolus de ce qu’ils font 
travaillez par devant les maiftres de nos requeftes, nous ordonnons que les 
dits maiftres des requeftes de noftre hoftel n’ aient pouvoir de nul faire 
adjourner par devant eux, ne tenir court, ne cognoiflance, fi ce n’eft pour 
oaufe d’aucun office donne pour nous, duquel foit debat entre parties, 
ou que i’en feift aucune demande pure perfonelle contre. aucun de noftre 
hoftel. Item, par tele maniere ordonnons que les maiftres de noftre hoftel, 
de noftre dite Compagne, et de nos dits enfans n’ ayent aucune connoiffance, 
fi ce n’eft des perfonnes de noftre hoftel, ou cas que l’on feroit quelque 
demande pure perfonelle.’ 

And further on: ‘ Item, pource que plufieurs fe doulent des dits maiftres 
de noftre hoftel, de ce qu’ils taxent plufieurs amendes exceffivement, et en 
prenans grans profits, nous ordonnons que nule amende ne foit taxee par 
eux, fe ce n’eft en noftre prefence, quant nous orrons nos requeftes.’ 

I thall pafs over, in this place, what might have been faid relpedting the 
jurifdi&ion of the matters of requefts, as it would carry me farther than I 
intend. I thall only obferve that many fuppofe the words in both editions 
of our author, refpe&ing the pleadings at the gate, ‘ at prefent called the 
requefts of the palace,’ are not his own, but have been added to the text by 


* In the chamber of accounts at Paris. 
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way of explanation. This is probable, not becaufe the eftablilhment of the 
requefts of the palace was pofterior to the times of the lord de Joinville, as 
is pretended, but becaufe the requefts of the palace, and the requefts of the 
hotel were different, although thofe of the hotel were originally part of the 
parliament, as I have noticed. 

The ancient ordinances, refpedting the eftabliftiment of parliaments, 
fully prove, that there were judges named and deputed to the requefts. 
One of the year 1261, drawn from a regifter of the chancery of France, 

* Per totum pariamentum pro requeftis audiendis qualibet Die fedeant tres 
perfonse de confilio noftro,’ &c. Another, without date, but of the fame 
period, has, ‘ A oir les reqtieftes feront deux clercs et deux-lais, e.t deux 
notaires qui neant ne recevront par leur ferment, et ce que ils delivreront li' 
chancelier fera tenu a feeler ft comme il eft dcfliis dit, et ce qu’il ne pourront 
delivrer, il rapporteront a ceux de la chambre.’ 

The ordinance of Philippes le long, in 1300, Speaks as fully of the- 
mafters and judges of requefts of the parliament, which Charles VII. 
reduced into a feparate body, compofed of prefidents and counfellors, by 
his edidfcof the 15th of April 14-53. 

Such, then, has been the form obferved by our kings, particularly of the; 
laft race, to adminifter juftice in perfon to their fubjedts; for with regard to 
what was done by thofe of the firft and fecond race, I fhall referve what I 
have to fay, until I come to treat, hereafter, of the counts of the palace : 
but as the government of that great and auguft king, St Louis, was full of 
juftice, truth and fidelity, our kings have always held him up as a pattern- 
for their good adts, and a rare example to follow; infomuch, that they 
imitated him in attending- to the complaints their fubjedts made during the 1 
aflembling of the ftates, as well as on other occafions : when the coin was 
debafed, they granted that it ftiould be reftored to.the fame ftate as • it was.- 
during the reign of this holy king. 

Thus Charles VIII. having intentions to labour at the reformation of: 
his kingdom, and well knowing that it behoved a great prince,dike him, to- 
hear himfelf the complaints of his people, and to grant them audiences on 
prefling occafions, when they could not obtain juftice from the ufual judges,. 
made exadt inquiry, as-to the manner in-which St Louis adted when he fat- 
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5n judgment, and wrote a letter on this fubjedi to the chamber of accounts 
at Paris, the original of which was communicated to me by raonfieur 
d’Herouval, of whom 1 have fo often fpoken; and as it deferves being made 
public, I fhall clofe this diflertation with a copy of it. 

‘ A nos amez et feaux les gens des nos comptes a Paris, de par le roy. 
Nos amez et feaux parce que nous voulons bien f 9 avoir la forme que ont 
tenu nos predecefleurs rois a donner audience an pauvre peuple, et mefmes 
comme monfeigneur S. Loys y procedoit: Nous voulons et vous mandons 
qu’en toute diligence, faites rechercher par les regiftres et papiers de noftre 
chambre des comptes ce qui s’en pourra trouver, et en faites faire un extrait, 
et incontinent apres, le nous envoyez. Donne a Amboife le 22 jour de 
jDecembre. 1 

(Signed) ‘ Charles.’ 

And lower down, ‘ Morelot.* 

This paper was docketed, ‘ Reported the 30th day of December, 1497.* 



DISSERTATION III. 


ON FUERAGE AND PARAGE. 


Our ancient laws give the name of ‘ Frerage,’ or of ‘ Frarefche,’ to the 
divifion of property, after a deceafe, among brothers *; whence it comes 
that the words ‘ Frarefcheurs,’ and ‘ Co-heirs’ are commonly ufed as 
fynonimous terms; and in the regulations of St Louis, ‘ freragier’ is to 
make a partition among co-heirs. But the word * frerage’ was particularly 
ufed to denote a divifion of things which in themfelves feemed indivifible: 
for example, a fee-farm rent, of which the pofleflors of the land, though 
many in number, are bound to pay the whole amount as brethren, and 
reprefentatives of the firft pofleflor, their benefa£tor. This cxpreffion is 
often ufed for the divifion of fiefs, the homages for which were formerly 
indivifible, becaufe they only paid to the lord paramount for one, which 
comprehended the whole of the fiefs they held under them; fo that when 
they were divided, and feme portion of them fell to the younger children 
by right of Frerage; that is to lay, by a divifion among brothers; the 
youngeft did homage to the elder, who paid homage for the whole to the 
lord paramount. 

There are many title-deeds which ufe the word Frerage in this fenfe. 

Choppin reports an arret of the parliament in the year 1269 , in the 
preamble of which it appears, that a countefs of Leicefter, ‘ petebat ratione 


* Couft. d’Anjou, du Maine, de Poi&ou, &c. 
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Fraragii partem foam,” in the county of Angouleme. The count maintained 
on the contrary, that his county, ‘ non erat partabilis, nifi per apanamentum ;** 
that is to fay, that he was only bound to grant her from it an annuity for her 
life, for that neither Frerage nor Parage could be claimed from baronies. 
Matthew lord of Montmorency, when treating of the marriage of his brother 
Erard with Jane de Longueval, in the year 12 96, promifes to give his faid. 
brother Erard five hundred livres yearly in Frerage, by fettlement on his. 
eftate of Montmorency. 

In a regifter of the ‘ Trefbrdes Chartes du Roi,’ * Domkia Margareta,, 
vicecomitifia quondam Thoarcenfis eft foemina ligia domini comitis, et 
tenet ab eo caftelJaneum de Bridiers. Item, quidquid habet in honore. de 
Coperniaco, ratione Frarefchiae fuae.’ There are other fimilar titles in the' 
proofs of the hiftory of Auvergne by M. Juftel, which make ufe of the* 
word de ‘ Frayrefchia,’ in this fenfe.. 

In regard to what I have advanced, that the younger brethren did 
homage to the elder for the difmembered portions of the fief, I am juftified 
in it by a homage, done at Paris the 19th of. October of the year 1317, to 
William de Melun, archbifhop of Sens, by John, Robert and Louis de* 
Melun, his brethren, ‘ Tanquam primogenito, caufa Fratriagii, et proutr 
Fratriagium de confuetudine patriae requirebat, ratione Caftri de S. 
.Mauricio 

' This took place, not only when a fingle fief was difmembered, but 
when there were many that were held under one lord; for when a divifion: 
was made of all the fiefs between the elder and younger children, fuch as 
fell to the youngeft were held by them under the elder by right of Frerage, 
and they were obliged to do him homage for them, who in his turn paid 
homage for himfelf and brothers to. the lord paramount: for example,William 
de Nangis j- writes that the lands of Boves near Amiens, of which much is. 
faid in the hiftory of Philippes Augufte, and that of Gournay, had been 
difmembered from the lordfhip of Coucy; *■ Terra de Bovis, et de Gornaio 
a terra de Couciaco per Fraternitatis partitionem decifa fueratand for this. 


* Reg. du Parlem- commen^ant en 1316. fol-340. 
+■ Nangius in S. Lud. an. 1256, 
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caufe the lands of Boves are at this day held under the lordfhip of Coucy, 
although they are very diftant from it, and have no other connection with 
the lordfhip but folely becaufe they had been divided among the younger 
children of Coucy, to the elders of whom the youngers did homage, 
according to the ufage received time immemorial in France, as we learn 
from Otho de Frifmghen: 

‘ Mos in ilia, qui pene in omnibus Galliae provinciis fervatur, remanfit, 
quod Temper feniori fratri, ejufque liberis, feu maribus, feu fceminis, paternae 
hereditatis cedat auctoritas, caeteris ad ilium, tamquam ad dominum 
refpicientibus 

The reafon of this ufage was, according to my opinion, that as feveral 
lands were held by vaffals under the fame lord, one homage alone was 
paid, as if all thefe fiefs were united in the homager and in his foie 
pofleflion; for it was a truth, that fince there was but one vaflal for all 
thefe fiefs, there ought not to be more than one homage paid, provided the 
tenures of thefe different lands were not held on feparate conditions. 

In this cafe, then, the homager did homage for all thefe fiefs, fpecifying 
the conditions on which each fief feparately was held, and the homage 
annexed to them. This cuftom was befide firfi: introduced for the 
advantage of the lord paramount, who was unwilling that his homages 
fhould be divided : fo far, therefore, was his fief from being difmembered, 
or its fervices diminifhed, that it was increafed; for in times of war all the 
younger branches who held under the elder ranged themfelves under his 
banner with their fub-vaffals, and added confiderably to his ftrength. 

On the other hand, the pofleffors of fiefs were much interefted in 
preferving the homages of their younger branches, and not diminilhing 
fuch fiefs by any difmemberment, which would to them have been very 
prejudicial; for the fervice due to them from their fiefs would have been 
transferred to the lord paramount, who indeed would not have been fo 
much advantaged himfelf as the vaffal would have fuffered lofs. 

It was in right of frerages that the counts de Blois and de Sancerre 
held their counties from the count of Champagne, their elder, for they had 


* Qth. Frit L 2 . de Geft. Frid. c. 29 . 
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had them in partition, or ‘ frerefche and thefe fiefs were originally held 
under one and the fame lord, namely, the king of France. The letter of 
Geoffry de Ville-hardouin, marlhal, and of Miles de Braibans, grand 
bouteiller de Romanie, to Blanche, countefs of Champagne, quoted in the 
obfervations on the hiftory of Ville-hardouin, has, ‘ Sciatis quod Comes 
Theobaldus Blefenfis, et Comes Sacricaefaris funt veftri homines ligii, et 
quidquid poflfident, eft de feodo veftro: et Sacrumcaefaris eft veftrum 
praedium, fed eum Comes tenet in feodum de Campaniae Comitatu.’ 

Thefe counts were not only vaffals of Champagne for thefe two fiefs, or 
counties, but likewife for feveral other lands, fpecified in the regifter of the 
fiefs of Champagne, which they alfo held by right of frerage. I have made 
the following extract to (hew what was the acquifition St Louis made in 
the county of Champagne, mentioned by the lord de Joinville. ‘ Comes- 
Carnotenfis et Blefenfis tenet Comitatum cum omnibus feodis appendentibus 
a Comite Campaniae, et eft fuus homo ligius, et Chafteldun, et la Ferte de 
Vilenuel cum feodis eifdem appendentibus: et Blefium, et Caftrum Renardi, 
et le Maantiz, et Marchaifnay, et Alueel, et Galardun, quae funt de feodo 
Carnoti, cum omnibus feodis appendentibus : et Beaugenci, et Braceaux, et 
Vierfin: Comes Andegaviae tenet Turonum a Ludovico Comite Carnoti, 
Ludovicus Comes a Domino Campaniae cum feodis appendentibus, 
Dominus de Ambafia tenet Calvum montem a Ludovico Comite de feodo 
de Blefio, Ludovicus Comes a Domino Campaniae eum feodis appendentibus. 
Dominus de Virfun tenet Virfun a Ludovico Comite, Comes Ludovicus a 
Domino Campaniae. Item, Dominus de Virfun tenet Maneftont a Com, 
Lud. Comes Ludov. a domino Camp. Dominus de S. Aniano tenet fanfitum 
Anianum, et Celum, et Remorentin, et Veftam a Ludovico comite de 
honore de Blefio : et Comes Lud. tenet hoc a Domino Camp, et Nogentum 
le Rotrou fimiliter, et Brai. 

* Comes de Sacro-Caefaris tenet Sacrum-Caefaris cum omnibus feodis 
appendentibus a Domino Camp, et omnia quae Dominus Erchambaudus de 
Soilliaco tenet in Bituria de feodo Sacri-Caefaris, et omnia quae Comes 
Sacri-Caefaris habet apud Cercium, et quidquid habet apud Concorceaut, et 
quidquid habet apud S. Briccium in feodo et in Domanio, et quidquid. 
habet apud ChaftillunTuper Loein, tenet Comes. Sacri-Caefaris a Domino* 
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Campania?, et quidquid tenet eft Alodum praeter S. Briccium, et-— 

quod Comes Campaniae tenet a Domino Rege, et ipfe a Comite.’ 

Since it appears, for the reafons before given, that the barons had no 
great intereft that younger brothers ftiould hold under their elders thofe 
parts of fiefs that had fallen to them by partition, many, therefore, during 
the reign of Philippes Augufte, made efforts to extinguifh this ufage. In 
fa<ft, Eudes duke of Burgundy, Renaud count de Boulogne, the count de 
St Paul, Guy de Dampierre, and feveral great lords of France afiembled, 
and unanimoufly agreed, ‘ Ut a primo, die Maii quidquid tenetur de 
domino Ligie, vel alio modo fi contigerit per fucceffionem haeredum, vet 
quocumque alio modo divifionem inde fieri, quocumque modo fiat, omnes 
qui de illo feodo tenebunt, de domino feodi principaliter, et nulla medio- 
tenebunt, ficut unus antea tenebat, priufquam divifio fa£ta eflet, et quando 
cumque contigit pro illo totali feudo fervitium domino fieri, quilibet earum r 
fecundum quod de feodo iile tenebat, fervitium tenebitur exhibere, et illt 
domino defervire, et reddere rachatum et omnem juftitiam.’ 

A memorandum is added to the above, that this refolution only refpedted 
futurity, and was to take place from the firft of May next enfuing. Thefe 
barons obtained the authority of king Philippes Augufte for what they had 
done, who iffued his letters accordingly, the firft day of May, fronr 
Villeneuve le Rci, near Sens, in the year 1209. They are inferted in a 
regifter of this king, now belonging to M. d’Herouval; alfo in the 
commentaries of M. Pithou on the ‘ Coutume of Troyesin the, 
‘ Contredits’ of M. de la Guefle, procureur general du parlement. for the- 
county of St Paul; and in Choppin. 

I believe it is this, ordinance to which the bifhop of Beauvais refers, in. 
an ancient arret,, of the year 1254, in thefe terms : ‘ Epifcopus Belvacenfis- 
dicebat quod rex Philippus tempore fuo ftatuerat, quod de partibus terra;, 
quas fratres fratribus vel fororibus. faciebant, non ad ipfos fratres, qui partes- 
faciebant fratribus vel fororibus fuis, homagia didlarum partium veniebant,. 
fed ad dominos, de quorum feodo ipfi fratres annati tenebant dictas partes,, 
quas faciebant.’ 

I have copied this extract from the arret to fhew, that the refolution of 
the barons was made with the authority of the king, and in form of art. 



ordinance; "but as it was done without the participation of the vaffals, who 
were not confulted, it had not any effect, at leaft only a partial one, which 
may be conjectured from the fpirit of the arret, of the year 1317, in favour 
of the archbilhop of Sens, of which I have fpoken. 

It feems, however, that in procefe of time fome qualifying amendment 
was added to this ordinance, by giving liberty to younger children to hold 
fiefs of their elder, or of the lord paramount of their elder’s fiefs, in which 
cafe they were faid to hold lands as nobly as their elder brother. This 
liberty is expreffed in the coutumes of Mante, of Senlis, of Troyes, of Anjou, 
and others. There are, however, fome who infift, that the younger 
branches can in this cafe hold only for the firft time of their elders. The 
tenure in ‘ Parage’ greatly refembles the tenure in ‘ Frerage.’ The tenure 
of parage, according to Bouteiller *, is when the elder making a partition 
with his younger brothers or filters, gives up to them a part of his fief; for 
example, a third, or left, according to the eftabliihed ufage, then the 
younger branches hold in parage from their elder, that part which has 
fallen to them, ‘ par la raifon de parage et de fucceflion.’ The elders do 
homage to ‘ the lords paramount for themfelves and the younger branches, 
who hold from their elders by parage without homage.’ Such are the 
terms in the Coutume de Normandie •f-. 

The tenure by parage differs from that of frerage in this, that by the 
laft the younger brother is bounden to do homage to his elder, from the 
moment he takes pofleffion of part of the fief, which was not the cafe with 
regard to the poffeflor of the fief in parage, for he was only bound to do 
homage to his elder in three cafes; firft, when the relationihip was fo 
extended, that the two parties might marry without a difpenfation : by the 
Cuftom of Normandy, this was reduced to the fixth degree; by thofe of 
Tours and Anjou, to the fourth. Secondly, when the partition to the 
younger children was transferred to ftrangers. Thirdly, when the ‘ Parageau’ 
fhould do homage to the lord paramount, without the confent of his elder, 
who might, in this cafe, force the younger to do him homage, Bouteiller 


* Bout, en fa fotnme rurale, tit. 84. 
f Gouft. dc Norm. ch. 9, art. 128. 
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adds, that the 4 Puine tient fon Parage aufll noblement que I*ain6 fait l& 
gros.’ 

This is alfo expreflfed in the Costume of Anjou : ‘ et qu’ en tenure de 
parage l’ainfne, a fus celluy, qu’ ainfi tient, la juflrce et contrainte de fes* 
rentes, et des fervices qui appartiennent au feigneur fouverain, de tort fait 
a luy, ou a fes gens, et de non plus de chofe.’ 

By the Cuftom of Orleans, he who holds lands in parage has the fame 
right of juftice with his elder, and is only bound to do fuit and fervice to 
the lord paramount. The Cuftom of Anjou fays, that this is the cafe in 
which the vaflal may difmember his fief to the prejudice of the lord 
paramount. That of Poitou fays the fame in thefe words: 

* Et eft un cas, auquel le vaflal peut empirer le fief de fon feigneur.- 
Car ce qui eftoit diredtement en fon fief, n’eft plus qu’ en fon arriere-fief.’ 

In this Costume, the elder ‘ Parager’ is called * Chemier,’ a word 
mifunderftood by the interpreters. But it ought to be written 4 Chemiez 
that is fay, 4 Chef de mez,’ 4 Caput manfi,’ the elder or head of the houfe. 
In the cartulary of the church at Amiens is, 4 Cum vero Caput manfi obierit,, 
debet 7 fol. pro revelatione.’ 

I pafs over the other circumftanees regarding Parages, becaufe thefe 
matters have been amply treated of by the commentators on fuch Codtumes 
as fpeak of them 1 . 

Bouteiller fays, that lands are fuppofed to be held in parage, becaufe- 
the elder, as well as the younger children, 4 font paraux de lignage;! that 
is to fay, equal, and fprung from the fame family. And as parage only took 
place between nobles, and for things fubjedt to homage, as is fpecified in the 
Coutume of Anjou, the word parage has been in time ufed fyiionimoufly 
for nobility; not for the reafon Choppin gives, 4 quod Barium dignitate foil, 
honeftentur nobiles, natalibufque generofi;’ but becaufe thofe who held lands 
in parage were noble, and of equal birth and rank with their elders. Whence 
the conftitutions of Sicily ordain, that the barons are bound to many the 
daughters of fuch knights and citizens as they may have in wardfhip, 4 pro. 
modo facultatum, et fecundum paragium that is to fay, according to the 
rank and quality of their families; infomuch that if a baron adled other wife,. 
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k was faid, that he ‘ deparageoit’ his ward, which latin writers exprefs by 
the word ‘ difparagare,’ as we fhall fee hereafter *. 

The laws of France, according to the ufages of the chaftcllet of Paris, 
of Orleans, and of the baronage, fay, that if any one Ihould caufe himfelf 
to be created a knight, ‘ et ne fuft pas gentilhomme de parage, tout le fuft-il 
de par fa mere,’ he could not claim that honour by right, and the king or 
his lord, in whofe caftlewick he might be, could cut off his fpurs on the 
dunghill, and feize on all his moveables to his profit, ‘ Car ufage n’eft mie 
que femme affranchifle homme, mais li horn franchift la femme.’ 

It refults then from thefe words, that a gentleman of parage meant 
a gentleman of noble birth by the father’s fide; for, according to the lord 
de Beaumanoir, ‘ gentillefie fi eft tousjours rapportee de par les peres, et non 
de par les meres -J-,’ which muft be underftood to mean nobility by blood, 
and not nobility by renown and arms, which will be hereafter treated of. 

In fa£t, I obferve, that the word parage is employed by writers for 
nobility by blood; and to be iflue of ‘ haut parage,’ is to be defccnded fro® 
an illuftrious family. 

The romance of Garin has, 

‘ Ja es tu riche, et trop de haut parage, 

Quatorze Comtes as tu de ton lignage.’ 

In William Guiart, 

* Pris i fu Mahieu de Mailly, 

Comment quant roy de France annuic, 

Et mellire Pierre de la Truye, 

Et maint autre de haut parage.’ 

On the contrary, * bas parage’ is from a family lefs noble. In the 
* Dodlrinal,’ MS. 

‘ Celui qui vaillans eft, et bel le fet avoir, 

S’il eft de bas parage, ne vos en-puet caloir.’ 

So that Parage is nothing more than Parentage, and may perhaps have 
been an abridgement of Parentage, as Barnage is for Baronage. 


* Diflert. X. 


t Beaumanoir, ch. 45. 
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In the fame romance of Garin, 

4 Ne me laiffiez vergonder et honnir, 

Tqz nos parage en efteroit plus vil.* 

And in another place, 

4 Maugre en aient Fromond et fi ami, 

Et li parage, quanques vos eftes ici.’ 

There was in Catalonia a fort of gentlemen called * Homens de paratge,’ 
who were different from other knights. The fpanifh hiftorians deduce their 
origin from Raymond Borel, count of Barcelona, who being in want of 
knights and foldiers to expel the Moors from Barcelona, granted certain 
franchifes and military honours to fuch, and to their defoendants, as were 
willing to follow him on horfeback in this war; and thofe who came, 
amounting to nine hundred, were called ‘ hommes de parage,’ from being 
equal among themfelves in honour and rank. The kings of Arragon, in 
after times, created others, with prerogatives fimilar to thofe of the knights 
above mentioned, from whom they differ only in name. I fhould, however, 
imagine they were thus called, from having in courfe of time palled for 
perfons of the higheft nobility. 

The bifhop of Madaura fays, that the town of Metz was formerly 
governed by nobles, who were divided into five bodies, called, * Parages/ 
or 4 Paraiges/ and who were fo many families, in whofe privileges their 
children participated *. This has caufed M. Pithou to fay, 4 qu’ a Mets, 
la mere part au patriciat de Mets, dit Parage, id eft, liberos pares gignitf.’ 


* Hift. des Ev£ques de Metz en la preface, p. 17. 
f Pithou fur la Couft. de Troies, art. l. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 


ON TIEE SOLEMN ASSEMBLIES OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE. 


On the firft eftabliihment of the french monarchy, our kings chofe one 
particular feafon of the year for a general aflembly of their fubjedts, to hear 
their complaints, to make new regulations and laws, which required, for 
their promulgation, to have the content of all. They, at the fame time, 
reviewed their troops and armies,, for which reafon fome writers have 
afferted, that thefe meetings were called ‘ Champs de Mars,’ from the name 
,of the deity that prefided over war. Gregory of Tours, fpeaking of Clovis, 
fays, * Tranfadto vero anno juffit omnem cum armorum apparatu advenire 
Phalangatn, oftenfiiram in Campo Martio fuorum armorum nitorem*.’ In 
truth, it feems that our countrymen gave this name to the general reviews of 
the troops, copying the Romans, who were accuftomed to hold them in the 
Campus Martins, near the city of Rome, and likewife to exercife their 
fbldiers there. We read that the greater part of the principal towns in the 
provinces dependant on Rome had, in imitation of that city, their Campi 
Marti! clofe to the walls -J-. This is noticed in the life of St Eleutherius in 
refpedt to Toumay, of which Ik was bifhop Girolamo della Corte fays 
the fame in regard to Verona §, and Welter, of feveral other towns ||. 


* Greg. Tur. 1. 2. Hift. c. 27. 

t Aimoin. L. 1. c. 1.2. Gefta Fran. c. 10. V, Autor. cit. a Rofino, L. 6. c. 11. 

J Vita. S. Eleuther. c. 2. § 5. § Hift. de Verona, L. 7- p. 415. 

|| Welfer, L. 5. Rer. Vend. 


PoIIfo, in his Life of the emperor Claudius, fhews dearly that thefe 
military exercifes* were performed in the open country : ‘ Fecerat hoc etiam 
adolefcens in militia, cum ludicro martiali in campa ludamen inter 
fortiffimos quofque monftraret*..’ 

It is, however, more probable, that thefe aflemblies were thus named 
from their taking place in the beginning of the month of March. Tho 
chronicle of Fredegaire, fpeaking of Pepin,, fays, ‘ Evoluto anno praefatus 
rex a Kal. Mart, omnes Francos,, ficut mos Francorum eft, Bernaco villa ad 
fe venire praecepit -f-A charter of Dagobert is figned ‘ Die calendarum 
Martiarum in compendio Palatio^,’ which was the day on which thefe 
aflemblies commenced- There is even reafon to believe that our anceftors 
dated their year from this period, which may be collected from the decree 
of Taffillio duke of Bavaria 1 , ‘ Nec in publico mallo tranfa&is tribus. 
kalendis- Martiis poll haec ancilla permaneat§.’ For what is here called 
* Mallum publicum,’ is named ‘ Placitum* in the chronicle of Fredegaire ||. 

4 Conventus (in this pafiage of Aimoin) Bituricam veniens, conventual 
more Francico, in campo egit ^[.’ Elfewhere he calls it 4 Conventus 
generalis.’ 

This cuftom of aflembling the people, on the firft day of March, was 
regularly continued under the firft race of our kings ; but Pepin,-, judging, 
this fcafon improper for the review of his troops, and ftill more fo for their 
taking the field, changed it to the firft day of May. This we learn alfo 
from Fredegaire: 4 Ibi placitum fuum campo Madio, quod, ipfe primus 
pro- campo- Martio pro' utilitate Francorum inftituit, tenens,. multis 
muneribus a Francis et proceribus fuis ditatus eft**.’ Some annalifts 
relate that this change took place in. the year 755 and the author of the- 
life of St Remy, archbiihop of Rheims, plainly affirms that it was for the 
reafon I have juft faid : 4 Quern conventum pofteriores. Franci Maii 
campum, quando reges ad bella. folent procedere, vocari inftitueruntJ 


* Trebel. Poll, in Claudio. 

In Chr. Fontanell. c- I. 
|| Anno 766. 

** Anno 766. 


f Chr. Fred. 

§ Decret. Taffil. c. 2. § 12. 
*5 Aimoin. L. 4. c. 67: 
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From this time thefe aflemblies have had different names given them by 
different authors, who have called them ‘ Campi Magii,’ or Madii. Some 
have written that the town of Maienfeld, in the diocefe of Coire, in the 
canton of the Grifons, was thus called from the aflemblies that were held 
there in the month of May, for Maienfeld fignifies e Champ- de May.’ k 
was not warlike affairs alone that were then difcufled, but in general every 
thing that related to the public weal. Fredegaire fays*, ‘ Omnes optimates 
Francorum ad Dura in Pago Riguerinfe ad campo Madio pro falute patriae 
et utilitate Francorum traiitanda, placito inftituto, ad fe venire praecepit.’ 
This is likewife touched, upon by the monk Aigrad, in the life of Saint 
Anfbert, archbifhop of Rouen, 

The kings at thefe aflemblies received prefents from their fubje&s,. 
which eircumftance is particularly noticed in the fame paflage from which 
1 have quoted above, in Fredegaire; and by every author who has treated 
on the great authority of the mayors of the palace, when they fay, that 
they governed the realm with fuch extenlive powers that little was left to 
the kings but the name, who- were contented to lead an indolent domeftie 
life in their palaces, and lhewed themfeLves once a year to their fubje£ts, 
when they received prefents from them, ‘ In. die autem Martis campo, 
fccundum antiquam confuetudinem, dona illis regibus a populo offerebantur.* 
Thefe are the words of Hildeflieim, in his chronicle, at the year 750. 

The fame is exprefled by Theophanes, page 337, fpeaking of the kings- 
of the firft race: e&bg yotp rjv oairoTg- rov xvpiov xutuv, ijtm ™ Pyyx, xotroo yevog 
v * Kett t*^ ev vpuTjeiv, rj StoiKMy 7r\yv ctXoyug $cr§ieiv xcu vtvetv, oixot. re 
xcu KKTet Mexibv ptrjva. irpury ris piwo$ Tpexa^tTcU imi urounog rouedvovg, xcu irgtxntvvetit 
ceuTovg xcu vqocrxweTt&cu iw' ocmtuv tecu $upo<popei<r§eu xccrot truu^rsiav, xcu cun^wou 
tcvroTg 1 xcu ovTug eug tom uXKou Mouom xuQ eomrov $iocyeiv~ 

The annals of France, taken from the church of Mets, more particularly 
mention what was done in the aflemblies,. as well in regard to the bufinefs 
difcufled, as to the prefents that were made to the kings. It is in. that part 
where Pepin the elder, mayor of the palace, is fpoken of: ‘ fingulis vero 
annis in kalendis Martii generale cum omnibus Francis, fecundum prifcorum 


* An. 761. 


<eonfuetudinem, concilium agebat. In quo ob Regii nominis reverenfiam, 
•quem fibi ipfe propter humilitatis-et manfuetudinis magnitudinem praefecerat, 
prasfidere jubebat: donee ab omnibus optimatibus Francorum donariiis 
acceptis, verboque pro pace et defenlione ecclefiarum Dei et pupilloruia, 
et viduarum fafto, raptuque fceminarum et incendio fclito decrete 
interdiifto, exercitui quoque praecepto data, ut quacumque die illis 
denuntiaretur, parati eflent in partem, qnam ipfe difponeret, profipifci.’ 

We learn from the above pafifage the reafon why Pepin the fon of 
Martel transferred thefe affemblies to the firft of May, the feafon not being 
in March fufficiently advanced for his troops to take the field ; fo that 
another day muft have been fixed on for the people to alienable under 
arms and march againft the enemy, which would oblige them to afiemble 
twice in the fame year. Hincmar, archbifhop of Rheims, fays, that thefe 
prefents were made to the kings to enable "them to provide for their own 
^defence, as well as for that of the ftate, ‘ Caufa fuas defenfionis With 
regard to what he calls annual gifts, it is confirmed by many pailages in our 
annals, which are couched in the fame terms. 

I have extracted from the annals of the abbey of St Bertin, an, 826. as 
follows: 4 Ibique habito generali conventu, et oblata fibi annua dona folemni 
more fufeepit, et legationes plurimas, qua; tarn de Roma et Benevento, quam 
,et de aliis longinquis terris ad eum venerant, audivit atque abfolvit.’ 

This Iikewife fhews, that thefe occafions were referved for the reception 
of ambaifadors, that they might witnefs- the magnificence and fplendour of 
thefe royal aflemblies. 

Thefe gifts and prefents were often, called £ annualia dona, or ‘ annua,’ 
hecanfe they were annually made; and from this ceremony taking place at 
the commencement of the year, authors -f- have fometimes given them the 
name of New-years-gifts, our kings having followed the example of the 
ancient roman kings, who invented the name and cuftom. A poet of the 
middle ages writes; 

O 


* Hincmar. i«- Qttater . p. 405- aped CeHot. 
t Lup. Ferrar. ep. 32. Hincmar. Quatem. 
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* Strenze praeterea nitent.' 

Plures aureolae munere regio r 
Olim principibus probis 

JanI principiis aufpicio data?, 

Faufto temporis omine: 

Ut ferret ducibus ftrenua ftrenuis 
Annus gefta recentior. 

Mas nobilitas Caefaribus piis, 

Rex dignis proceratn dabat, 

Urbis quas latias, turn juveni dedit 
Rex Titus Tatius prior, 

Feftas accipiens, paupere munere. 

Verbenas, Audio patrum 

Solers pofteritas quas creat aureas. 

Servant dona tamen 

A luco veteri nomine ftrenuas *.*' 

I obferve that thefe prefents are called ‘ Xenia’ by Flodoardus, in the 1 
Siftory of the church of Rheims, which fhews that the cuftom was followed 
in France under Glovis and our firft kings; and I believe, for the fame 
reafon, the tribute which the Dalmatians paid to the kings of Hungary, and 
to the republic of Venice, when fubjedts to them, were called ‘ Strinze,! 
or ‘ Strinnas,’ from the latin word ‘ Strena,’ being voluntary gifts paid 
through gratitude. And this feems to have been, intimated in a charter of 
Sebaftiano Ziani, doge of Venice, in the year 1174; to the inhabitants of 
Trau : 4 Nolumus ut aliquo modo offendantur, neque tollatur eis aliqua 
ihconfueta ftrinna, nift quam ipfi fponte dare voluerint f 

This is conformable to what Conftantine Porphyrogenetes writes J, 
that his uncle, the emperor Bafil, perfuaded the Dalmatians to pay the 
Sclavonians a fimilar fum of money, to purchafe peace from them, as they 


* Metellus in Quirinal. To. 1. Canifii, pp. 44 , 45 . 
+' Statuta Ragufii, 1. 7- c. ‘56'. 

X Conft. Porph. de Adm. Imp. ch. 23.. 
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-were accuftomed to give their governors, and to pay thofe governors fome 
trifling fum, as a mark of dependance, and of their fubmiffion to the 
empire. 

I have no doubt but that it was after -the example of our kings that 
private lords have borrowed this expreffion of gifts, for the taxes they 
raifed on their vaflals, having, from time immemorial, fought for gentle 
and plaufible terms to cover their unjuft exactions. A deed of William the 
fcaftard, in the firft vol. of the Monafticon Anglicanum, page 351, has as 
follows : ‘ Ut liber fit ab omni confuetudine, Geldo, Scoto, et auxilio, et 
dono, et Danegeldo.* In tlie cartulary of the church of Amiens is, ‘ In 
omni territorio Nigel las habent canonici tres partes terragii, et medietatem 
doni, et in terra Vavafforum medietatem terragii, et medietatem doni 
Mention is fo frequently made in this cartulary of the word 4 Don,’ that the 
name has continued down to our own times, to fignify the tax impofed on 
all merchandife that is brought into the town of Amiens by water. This 
proves that thefe dons, at firft gratuitous, became in time forced, and ended 
by being the ordinary taxes. 

The prefents made to the kings were not always in money, but in kind, 
and often in horfes.. This we gather from fome additions that were made 
to the falique law, which order that fuch horfes muft be marked with the 
names of the givers: 4 Et hoc nobis praecipiendum eft, ut qukumque in 
Vono regio caballos detulerint, in unum quemque fuum nomen habeant 
fcriptum,’ in order to know who had complied with this duty of 
gratitude, and who had not. Thefe prefents were called royal, as we learn 
from an epiftle of Frothaire, bifhop of Toul, which alfo confirms what I 
have faid, that thefe gifts frequently confided of horfes: 4 Nam ad horum 
itinerum incommoda, quae vel nunc egimus, vel adturi fumus, feu ad dona 
regalia , quae ad Palatium dirigimus, pene quidquid ex optimis equis 
habuimus, diftribuere compulfi fumus.’ 

Our annals fay, that king Pepin, having defeated the Saxons, obliged 
them to prefent to him every year, at the holding of thefe general aflemblies, 


* Tabul. Eccl. Amb. fol.; 2. 19, 20. 27. 
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three hundred horfes: 4 Et tunc demum polliciti funt regis Pipini voluntatem 
facere, et honores, five dona, in fuo placito prasfentandos, id eft, per annos 
fingulos equos trecentos.’ 

The word ‘ honores’ deferves a moment’s confideration; for it apprizes 
us, that the gifts made on thefe occafions were prefents of honour and 
gratitude, as the annals of Eginhard, in the year 758, declare in thefe 
words: ‘ Et fingulis annis honoris caufa ad generalem conventum equos 
trecentos pro munere daturos.’ Thefe horfes, given to kings as a fort 
of tribute or annual duty, are called in the theodofian code, ‘ Equi 
Canonici.’ 

Monafteries were not exempted from this tribute; for as it was paid 
folely to relieve the neceflities of government, and to fupport the expenfes 
which kings were obliged to incur for the prefervation of their fubjedts’ lives 
and fortunes, ecclefiaftics were in the fame manner bounden to pay it for 
their domains, which the greater part held under the liberality of their 
princes. This made Hincmar fay, 1 Per jura regum ecclefia poflidet 
poflefliones.’ The fame writer continues on this fubjedt, 4 Caufa fuae 
defenfionis, regi ac reipublicae vedtigalia quae nobis annua dona vocantur, 
prasftat ecclefia fervans quod jubet Apoftolus, cui honorem, honorem, cui 
vedtigal vedtigal, fiibauditur praeftare regi ac defenforibus veftris,’ &c.. 

The epiftles of Frothaire bifhop of Toul, and de Loup abbot of 
Ferrieres, which I have before quoted, confirm the above. 

Of thefe monafteries, ibme were bounden not only to make the prefents 
before mentioned, but alfo to furnifh foldiers: others offered only thefe gifts. 
There were alfo fome who did neither, but were folely obliged to pray for 
the health of the princes, and of the royal family, and for the welfare of 
public affairs. 

There exifts a deed of the emperor Louis le debonnaire, which enumerates 
the monafteries in his realms, 4 quae dona et militiam facere debent, qua fola 
dona fine militia, et quae nec dona nec militiam, fed folas orationes pro falute 
imperatoris vel filiorum ejus, ao Habilitate imperii *.* I believe that from 


* To. 2. Hift. Franc, p. 323. 
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that period, the origin of the pecuniary affiftance our kings have from time to* 
time drawn from the clergy of France may be dated, particularly fince 
military fervice from fiefs have been abolifhed; for during their exigence, 
and when all vaflals were bound perfonally to attend kings or lords in their 
wars, ecclefiaftics were obliged to ferve in perfon from the tenure of the. 
lands, their lordfhips or fiefs; not indeed by bearing arms themfelves, 
like the feculars, but by conducting their vaflals to the armies, and 
afterward offering up their prayers for the profperity of the arms of their 
lord. 

It was the duty of the ‘ camerier,’ that is to fay, the keeper of the king’s 
treafure, to receive thefe prefents, but under the directions of the queen, to- 
whom this office belonged as her right. Hincmar, defcribing the 
arrangements in the palaces of our kings, fays, ‘ De honeftate vero Palatii,, 
feu fpecialiter omamento regain nec non et de donis annuls militum, ablque 
eibo et potu, vel equis, ad reginam praecipue, et fob ipfa ad. Camerarium. 
pertinebat 

He then adds, that it was likewife the duty of the camerier to receive the- 
prefents from foreign anibafladors, that is to fay,, he was to have them under 
his care, as forming part of the royal treafury. Thefe gifts, made by the 
fubjeCts, were prefented, in the firft inftance, to die king himfelf, who- 
received them from the givers, while his mimfters, or principal counlellors, 
were regulating public affairs. * Interim vero, quo haec in regis abfentiai 
agebantur, ipfe princeps reiiquae multitudini in. foicipiendis muneribus,, 
falutandis proceribus, -occupatus crat.’ 

Thefe general aflemblies were, at their commencement, held on- the firft 
day of March annually, but, as I have noticed-, were afterward adjourned to 
the firft of May. Under the fecond race of our princes, as their realms, and. 
eonfequently their labours, were confiderably increafed, they were ybliged: 
to multiply thefe aflemblies, to attend to the affairs of government, and to 
regulate the difputes which from time to time arofe among their people ; 
fo that they held two aflemblies, one at the beginning of the year, and- 
another towards the end, about die months of Auguft or September. 


* Hincmar- de Ord. Palat. a-22. ogufe. 14. 




JHincmar fays, < Confuetudo autem tunc temporis erat, ut non faepius, fed 
bis in anno, placita duo tenerentur.’ 

In order that the public might be allured for certain on what days thefe 
aflemblies were to be holden, they gave notice, at the conclufion of the firft 
aflembly, when the enfuing one was to be held. In the annals of France, 
in the years 832 and 835, you will find, ‘ Ubi etiam denuo annunciatum 
eft placitum generale kaiendas Septembris Aurelianis habendum.’ And in 
another place, ‘ Ad placitum fuum generale, quod in Strimniaco prope 
Lugdunum civitatem fe habiturum indixerat, profedtus eft.’ 

Hincmar fays, that the firft aflembly was much more folemn than the 
fecond, becaufe in that the whole of the public bufinefs for the year was 
arranged; and it was not common for any thing that had been then fettled 
to be repealed, without the utmoft neceflity. ‘ Ordinabatur ftatus totius 
regni ad anni vertentis fpatium : quod ordinatum nullus eventus rerum, nifi 
fumma neceflitas, quae fimiliter toti regno incumbebat, mutabatur.’ And 
as affairs of the greateft importance were there treated of, all the ftates of 
the kingdom were obliged to attend. £ In quo placito generalitas univerforum 
majorum, tarn cleiicorum quam laicorum, conveniebat.’ 

With regard to the fecond aflembly, held at the end of the year, it was 
only attended by the principal barons and the king’s counfcllors, where all 
projedls for the enfuing year were firft deliberated upon ; and it was at this 
fecond aflembly that the kings received the gifts from their fubjedts. 
* Casterum autem propter dona generaliter danda aliud placitum cum 
fenioribus tantum, et prsecipuis confiliaris habebatur. In quo jam futuri 
anni ftatus tradtari incipiebatur, fi forte talia aliqua fe praemonftrabant, pro 
^quibus necefle erat praemeditando ordinare.’ 

What is above faid refpediing the time for making thefe gifts is 
confirmed by our authors, who inform us that it was deferred to the fecond 
aflembly, in order that the roads and feafon for travelling might be more 
convenient, for the fubjedts came from the moft diftant parts of the realm to 
offer prefents. In the annals of the abbey of Fulda, of the year 870, is as 
follows: ‘ Raftizen gravi catena ligatum fibi prsefentari jufiit, eumque 
Francorum judicio, et Bajoariorum, nec non et Sclavorum, qui dc diverfis 
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regni provineiis regi munera deferentes adcrant, morte damnatum, 
luminibus tantum oculorum privari prascepit.’ 

This paflage fhews, that in thefe general aflemblies of our anceftors, not 
only the affairs of ftate and of war were determined upon, but that' the 
difputes between princes and lords of the court were decided ; infomuch, 
that when any duke, count, or governor, was accufed of treafon or 
confpiracy againft the king, or of cowardice, he was fummoned to appear 
at thefe aflemblies, and forced to anfwer the charges brought againft himi 
If he was found guilty, he was condemned by the fentence of the fovereign 
prince, aflifted by his great barons. This gave rife, in procefs of time, to* 
the court of peers, in which the barons, and other great lords, who held 
immediatly under the king, were judged^ by their equals and peers. There 
are in our annals an infinite number of fentences palled in the general 
aflemblies for crimes againft the ftate : they were for this reafon called 

* Placita,’ becaufe affairs of confequence were there decided ; and to* 
diftinguifh them from common courts of juftice, they are often named by 
writers c Placita magna et generalia.’ 

I lhall have elfewhere occafion to fpeak of the origin of this word 
‘ Placitum,’ which is fynonimous to that of ‘ Mallum,’ as I have before 
remarked. Thefe general aflemblies began to fall into difufe toward the 
end of the fecond race, when all France was plunged into inteftine divifions. 
During the third race, other aflemblies were formed under the names of 
Parliaments, or States-general, where public bufinefs was arranged, and 
where it was refolved what aids the different orders of people lhould give 
to the king for his wars or his neceflities*. 

The ancient Englilh feem to have borrowed'from us the ufage of thefe 
aflemblies, and thefe ‘ Champs de May;’ for we read in the laws of Edward; 
the confeffor, that the people were obliged to aflemble yearly, ‘ in Capite 
Kalendarum 'Maii,’ when they renewed their oaths of obedience to the 
prince, and for the defence of the ftate. It is to this cuftom we muft refer 
what Simeon of Durham and other englilh writers fay, in the year 1194*. 

* Denuo in Campo Martii convenere, ubi illi qui facramentis inter, illos? 
pacem confirmavere, regi omnem culpam impduere.’ 
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This fhews, that although thefe afiembUes were held in the month of 
May, they neverthelefs preferved the name of Champ de Mars, and that 
they were continued during the reigns of the firft norman kings. Prefents 
were there made in like manner as to our kings. Odericus Vitalis, fpeaking. 
of William the conqueror, fays, ‘ Ipfi vero regi, ut fertur, mille et fexaginta 
librae fterilenfis monetae, folidique triginta, et tres oboli ex juftis redditibus 
Angliae per fingulos dies redduntur: exceptis muneribus regiis, et reatuum 
redemptionibus, aliifque multiplicibus negotiis, quae regis aerarium quotidie 
adaugent.’ 

Perhaps, by the term of Royal Prefents* the author underftands duties 
in kind, which the fubje£t was bound to pay daily for the fupport of the 
prince’s houfehold; for ‘ in primitivo regni ftatu poll conquifitionem 
regibus de fundis fuis non auri vel argenti pondera, fed fola vi6lualia. 
folvebantur,’ as Gervais of Tilbury writes, page 216. 

It is well known, that thefe gifts made by fubje6ts to their prince were 
cuftomary at the time of William the baftard; for we read, that in the 
kingdom of Sicily when the norman race of kings ruled it, the people made 
them gifts on the firft of January. Whence Falcandus remarks, that the 
admiral Majon having been killed under pretext that he withed to feize the 
kingdom, in evidence of which it was alledged, that feveral crowns of gold 
had been found in his houfe, his friends exculpated him by faying that he 
had only ordered them to be made, to offer them as prefents to the king on 
the day when fuch gifts were ulually made to him : ‘ Falfum enim quidquid 
ipfe caedifque factae focii adverfus admiratum confixerant; nec ilium inventa 
in thelauris ejus diademata fibi praeparaffe, fed regi, ut eodem in kalendis 
Januarii Strenarum nomine, juxta confuetudinem ei tranfmitteret 


* Hugo Falcandus de Sicil. Calam. p. 657. 




DISSERTATION V. 


ON THE COURTS AND SOLEMN FESTIVALS OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE- 


Besides thefe general aflemblies, which the french kings called together 
in March or May on public affairs, there were likewife other aflemblies on 
the principal feflivals in the calendar, where they Chewed themfelves to their 
own fubje&s, and to Grangers, with a pomp worthy of royal magnificence. 
This was alfo pra&ifed from the beginning of the Chriftian monarchy; 
for we read in the fifth book of the hiftory of France, by Gregory of Tours, 
chapter lecond, that Cbilperic, on bis arrival at Tours, celebrated with 
pomp the feaft of Eafter: t Chilpericus Tononb venit, ibique et dies fewStoiS 
Pafchas tenuit.’ Eginharid, in his annals for the year 7 59, lays that Pepin 
obferved the like .ceremonies at the feftivals of Eafter and Chriftmaa- 
during the courfe of his reign, and that they were continued by his 
fiacceflors. The fame author writes, that Charlemagne was accuftoraed to 
appear on thefe grand feftivals, clothed in doth of gold, with bufkins 
embroidered with pearls, and other royal magnificence, with the crown on 
his head : * In feftavitatibus vefte auro texta, e£ calciamentis giemmatis, et 
fibula aurea Tagum aftringente, diademate quoque ex auro, et gemmis 
ornatus incedebat.’ 

Thegan makes the lame remark on Louis le debonnaire: ‘ Nunquam 
aureo refplenduit indumenta, nifi tantum in furomis feftivifcatibus, ficut 
patres ejus folebant agere. Nihil illis die bus fe kdttit prater cawifiam, et 
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feminalia nifi cum auro texta, Lembo aureo, baltheo praecin&us, et enfe 
auro fulgente, ocreas aureas, et clamydem -auro textam, et coronam 
auream, auro fulgentem in capite geftans, et baculum auream in manu 
tenens 

I imagine thefe two French emperors wifhed in this to imitate the greek 
emperors of Conftantinople, who were accuftomed to attend the churches 
on all the principal feftivals of the year., dreffed in their imperial robes, with 
the crown on their heads, as Theophanes informs us in his life of Juftinian 
the great. It is certain, however, that Charles le chauve, fon to Louis le 
debonnaire, affe£ted particularly to copy them ; for the annals of Fulda 
relate, ‘ Karolus rex de Italia in Galliam rediens, novos et infolitos habitus 
aflumpfifle perhibetur. Nam talari Dalmatica indutus, et Baltheo deluper 
accinctus pendente ufque ad pedes, nec non capite involuto ferico velamine, 
ac diademate defuper impofito, Dominicis et feftis diebus ad ecclefiam 
procedere folebat. Omnem enim confuetudinem regum Francorum 
contemnens, Graecas glorias optimas arbitrabatur.’ 

Thefe terms, however, concern the form of the clothing, and that of 
the crown; for with refpe£t to the drefs of the French in thefe ages, the 
■monk of St Gal defcribes it, and fhews that it was very different from that 
of the Greeks. Our princes at that period wore over their drefs and girdle 
a blue or white mantle of a fquare cut, fhort at the fides, but Jong before 
and behind: 4 Ultimum habitus eorum erat pallium canum, vel faphirinum 
ijuadrangulum, duplex, fic formatum, ut cum imponeretur humeris, ante 
et retro, pedes tangeret, de lateribus vero vix genua contegeret.’ 

Tertullian fpeaks of thefe fquare mantles -j-, which the Greeks called 
TiT^txyuva,. It is thus that Charlemagne is reprefented in a mofaic, in the 
church dedicated to Santa Sufanna at Rome, where he is on his knees before 
St Peter, who puts into his hands a blue ftandard, befprinkled with red 
Tofes, and this infcription above it, 4 -j-. d. n. carulo rex on the other 
fide is pope Leon with thefe words, ‘ -j-. s"cissimus d. n. leo pp.’ Over 
the head of St Peter is, ‘ scs. petrus,’ and under his feet is this fragment 


* Thegan. c. 19 Annal. Met. anno 837. 
f Tertull. de P&llio. et ibi Salmalius, p. 56. 
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of an infcription, ‘ . . . donas . . . bicto . . . ia.’ This form of a mantle 
has ever fince been preferved and ufed in France. 

Manuel Comnenes, emperor of Conftantinople, being at Antioch, and 
defirous of the wing to the French that he was not lefs adroit than themfelves 
in the management of the lance at tournaments, made his appearance drefled 
in the french fafhion, and clothed in a mantle which was open on the right 
fide, and fattened with a clafp, that he might have the free ufe of his right 
arm to fight with: W&ypwos xmioTepccv wspi tov $e%tov uftov mpovovpieviiv, 

icon ettpieTcrKV eAeof hpotv Ttjv^eTpx kxtx to 7rop7ni[z« *. This is the fort of mantle 
fpoken of in the laft will of St Everard, duke of Friulia, ‘ Mantellum 
unum de auro paratum, cum fibula aurea.’ 

In an account of Stephen de la Fontaine, matter of the robes to the king, 
for the year 1351, he thus defcribes the mantles of our kings, of our princes 
of the blood, and of the knights: ‘ pour xx aulnes et demie de fin velluiau 
vermeil de fors, pour faire une garnache, un long mantel fendu a un cofte, 
et chaperon de mcifmes tout fourre d’Ermines pour le Roy a la derniere fete 
de l’Eftoille, &c. Pour fourrer un furcot, un mantel long fendu a un cofte, 
et chaperon de meifmes, que le roy ot d’une efcarlate vermeille, pour caufe 
de la dite fete.’ In another part of the fame account, ‘ pour le due d’Orliens, 
pour fourrer un grand furcot, un mantel fendu a un cofte, et chaperon de 
meifmes, que le dit feigneur ot d’une efcarlate vermeille.’ 

This mantle reprefented the Paludamentum of the Romans, and now 
conftitutes part of the royal habiliments of our princes, which the Prefidents 
a Mortier in the parliaments have imitated in their robes. I make this 
obfervation by the way in regard to the mantles of the ancient French, 
becaufe the lord de Joinville writes, that the king of Navarre appeared 
* en cotte et en mantel,’ at the folemn court the king St Louis held at 
Saumur in the year 1242. 

It is certain, that not only the kings of the fecond race celebrated thefe 
folemnities with much pomp, but the third race followed their example. 

Helgaud-j- mentions the folemn courts which king Robert held in his 
palace in Paris on the feafts of Eafter, where he gave public feftivals. 


* Nicct Chon, ia Man. 1. 3- § 3. + Helgald. in Rob. pp. €6. 70. 
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Odericus Vitalis writes, that king Philip I. having been excommunicated! 
on account of his marriage with Bertrade de Montfort, ceafed from that time 
to wear his crown or to appear at any of thefe grand feftivals : * Nunquam. 
diadema portavit, nec purpuram induit, neque folennitatem aliquam regio' 
more celebravit.’ 

And although St Louis affected great modefty in his drefs, he neverthelefs 
obferved on thefe occafions that decorum requifite to fupport the royal dignity; 
as he alfo did in the court and open table he kept at Saumur, where, according, 
to the recital of the lord de Joinville, he was molt fuperbly drefled, and where 
he faw a greater number of drefles of cloth of gold than he had ever before 
witnefled. He does not particularife that he wore the crown on his head:: 
it is, however, to be prefumed that he did, fince the king of Navarre was 
prefent, ‘ moult pare, et aourne, de drap d’or, en cotte et mantel, la 9 ainture, 
fermail, et chappel d’or fin.’ Nangis confirms this magnificence of St Louis; 
in the following words: ‘ In folemnitatibus regiis, et tarn in quotidianis 
fumptibus domus fuse, quam in parlamentis et congregationibus militum et 
baronum, ficutdecebat regiam dignitatem, liberaliter, ac largiter fe habebat,” 
&c. This he feems to have taken from our author, who fpecifies, that when: 
the great lords and knights attended hiscouncils or the affemblies of theftates,. 
he entertained them at court more fplendidly and fumptuoufly than ever anyr 
of his predeceflbrs had done. 

But what proves that on thefe occafions our kings wore their crowns is; 
the laft will of Philippes de Valois, which he made at the caftle of Vincennes 
the 2d July 1350, by which he bequeaths to bis queen, Blanche of Navarre,, 
all his jewels, ‘ exceptee tant feulement noftre couronne royale, de laquelle 
nous avons ufe, ou accouftume a uler: en grands feftes, ou en lolennitez, et. 
de laquelle nous uiames, et la portames a chevalerie de Jean noftre ainine. 
fils.’ Thefe are the words of the teftament.. And it was from the king’s, 
wearing their crowns on fuch foiemn fealts, that thefe g; and feftivals. were 
called. ‘ Curiae coronatae,’ in a title-deed of the commonalty granted to- 
the town of Laon by king Louisle jeune, in the year 1138, as follows: 

* Pro his igitur, et aliis beneficiis qus praedictis civibus regali benignitate 
contulimus, ipfius pacis homines iianc nobis conventionem habuerunt, quod, 
exqepta curia coronata, five expeditione, vel equitatu, tribus vkibus in anno 
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fingulas procurationes, fi in civitatem venerimus, pro eis xx ra . libr. nobis 
perfolvent.’ 

The courts of princes are always filled with courtiers, whence it may be 
inferred that kings are furrounded by great numbers of perfons, which gives 
occafion to Guntherus to fay *, 

‘ Non ell magnorum cum paucis vivere regum. 

Quotlibet emittat, plures tamen aula refervat. 

Nec piinceps latebras, nec fol defiderat umbras-; 

Abfcondat folem, qui vult abfcondere regem. 

Sive novi veniant, fe’u qui venere recedant, 

Semper inexhaufta celebratur Curia turba.’ 

Kings made choice of thefe occafions to difplay their magnificence in 
drefs, and in the numbers of barons and prelates that came from all 
quarters to attend their court, in the fplendid dreffes of the officers of their 
houfeholds, by the fumptuous feafts, their gifts and liberalities: in fhort, by 
ftrikkig ceremonies, fuch as the creation of knights, which was referved for 
thefe days. It \yas not, therefore, without reafon that different authors have 
called them, ‘ Cours plenieres, folennelles, publiques, generales, ouvertes.* 
The two following verfes are taken from the chronicle of Bertrand du 
Guefclin^ 

x Et toute la vaiflelle fade amener droit la. 

Pour ce que Cour plainiere ce dit tenir voudra.’ 

They feledled for this purpofe one of their palaces, or fome large town 
capable of lodging their whole attendants, as the annals of Eginhard, and 
other authors mention. Among them is the fame Guntherus, who, fpeaking 
of the emperor Frederick I. fays, 

‘ Inftabat veneranda dies, qua Chriftus in una 
JEqualis Deitate Patri, fine temporis ortu, 

Natus ab aeterno, fub tempore, temporis auditor 
Ccelitus infufa voluit de virgine nafci, &c. 

Hunc celebrare diem digno meditatus honore 
Caefar, ubi illuftrem legeret fibi Curia fedem. 


* Gunther. 1 4. JLjgur. p. 97. 
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Quae poflet pleno tot millia paflere cornu,. 

Wormatium petiit,’ &c. 

I obferve that it feldom happened that any other feafts but thofe of 
Chriftmas and Eafter were celebrated by thefe grand aflemblies under the 
reign of the fecond race of our kings: during that of the third,, others 
were added. In a charter from king Robert to the monaftery of St Denis, 
which exempts thefe monks from attending, thofe folemn courts, he likewifc 
includes the feafts of Twelfth-day and Whitfuntide. Another of king Louis, 
le gros, of the year 1133, is thus fubfcribed: ‘ A&um Sueflioni Generali 
Curia Pentecoftes coram, Archiepifcopis et Epifcopis, et coram optimatibus> 
regni noftri J 

Ives bifhop of Chartres, in one of his epiftles, fpeaks of the court, ‘ qua:. 
Aurelianis in Natali Domini congreganda erat,’ and where he mentions that: 
public bufmefs was difcufled; 

But that the princes of the blood, the whole royal family, the great: 
officers of the crown, and thofe of the king’s houfehold, might appear with: 
fplendour, the kings gave to each, according to his rank, drefles fuited to the: 
feafons in which thefe grand courts were held. Thefe drefles were called 
• livrees,’' becaufe they were delivered 1 and given from the money in the 
king’s coffers, and in the latin writers were named, ‘ liberate,’ and: 

‘ liberationes,’ and frequently ‘les nouvellesrobes.’ 

Matthew Paris writes, in the year 1243, ‘ Appropinquante vero et: 
imminente praeclaras Dominicas Nativitatis feftivitate, qua mutatoria reeentia,, 
quae vulgariter novas robas appellamus, Magnates fuisdomefticis diftribuere r 
confueverunt,’ &c. He fpeaks in many other places of the Chriftmas robes.. 
Hence it happens, that whoever wears the livery or robes of any one is 
fuppofed: to belong to his houfehold 1 . 

In the laws of the barons of Scotland, 4 dummodo non fit perfona 
fufpe&a, utpote fi fuerit tenens- fuus, vel de familia fua, vel. portans robas 
fuas,’ &c. * To this day we call Liveries the drefles of fervants, which are 
all commonly uniform, in like manner as Corippus defcribes thofe of the 
attendants of Juftin -f 


* Quoniam attach, c. 13. § 2^ 


f Coripp. 1. 4. de Laud. Juftiui, p. 57. 
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« -aetas quibus omnibus una; 

Par habitus, par forma fuit, veftifque rubebat 
Concolor, atque auro lucebant cingula mundo.* 

The monk of St Gal fays, that the emperor Louis le debonnaire made’ 
prefents to his domeftics, and gave to each dreffes fuitable to their ranks: 
* Cundfcis in palatio miniftrantibus, et in curia regia fervientibus, juxta 
fingulorum perfonas donativa largitus eft: ita ut nobilioribus quibufcumque 
aut baltheos, aut flafciiones, preciofiffimaque veftimenta a latiffimo imperio 
perlata, diftribui juberet; inferioribus vero faga Frefonica omnimodo color is- 
darentur.’ 

The accounts of Stephen de la Fontaine for the year 1351 mention the 
liveries that were given to the king’s houfehold on the feafts of Chriftmas, 
Candlemas, Whitfuntide, that of our Lady in the middle of Auguft, and of 
All-faints; and they inform us fuch werelikewife given to thequeen’s, the princes 
of the blood, to the officers of the crown, to the knights of the houfehold, who 
are vulgarly called, ‘ les chevaliers du roy,’ and in general to all the officers 
of the king’s houfehold, as well as to fuch as were, on thefe folemn feftivals, 
created knights by the king. Thefe liveries were alfo named 4 mantles,’ in 
Latin 4 pallia,’ becaufe to- fome were given mantles, and to others robes. 

In an account of the treafury for the year 1300, is, 4 Pallia militum de. 
termino Pentecoft. &e. Pallia Clericorum, &c. Robae Valletorum et 
aliorum hofpitii,’ &c. And in an ordinance of Charles V. in the year 1364 , 
refpedting the parliament, 4 Wadia et Pallia.’ Another of Charles VII. 
refpedting the officers of the parliament, in the year 1430, enadts, that the 
prefidents, eounfellors, clerks and notaries of the parliament, fhall be paid 
their wages, and for their mantles by debentures. This right to- mantles 
belonged equally to the mafters of requefts, the mafters of accounts, and to 
the treafurers of France, as may be collected from the perufal of the ancient 
ordinances. This was not peculiar to the French, for we read in the 
theodofian code, that this ufage was pradlifed by the emperors of the eaft, 
who gave dreffes to their officers of the palace: 4 Olim ftatuimus, ut ultra 
definitas digr itates nullus nec annonas, nec ftrenas perciperet. Sed quia; 
plerofque de diverfis palatinis. officiis fub occafione indepti.honoris ftrenas-et: 



-Veftes, caeteraque folemnia ultra ftatutum numerum percepifle cognovlmus, 
et id ex quod fuperfluo praebitum eft e&igi facias, et deinceps ultra ftatutas 
dignitates nihil praeberi permittas.’ Thefe gifts made to the officers were 
afterwards called ‘ Rogae.’ 

HelgaucJ, the lord de Joinville, and other authors remark, that at thefe 
. folemn feafts there were public feftivals, when the kings eat in prefence of 
their court, and were waited on by the great officers of the crown and of 
the houfehold, each according to the duties of his place. There were alfo 
added the arnufements of minftrels, under which name were comprehended 
thofe who played on •* naquaires, du demy canon, du cornet, de la guiterne 
latine, de la flufte behaigne, de la trompette, de la guiterne morefche, et de 
la vieille,’ which are named in a houfehold-account of the duke of Normandy 
and Guienne for the year 1348.. There were likewife drolls and jugglers 
(‘ joculatores’) and merry Andrews, who-diverted the company by their 
witticifms and farces. The expenfe of kings and princes, and of Ample 
gentlemen, in their houfeholds, was fo prodigious that it gave occafion 
to Lambert of Ardres, and to the cardinal Jacques de Vi try, to lavifti 
invedtives on the fuperfluous extravagance of their times, which was 
carried fo far .as frequently to ruin whole families. St Auftin had before 
reprobated them, in the following words : ‘ Donare res fuas hiftrionibus, 
'vitium eft immane, non virtus. Ilia fanies Romae recepta, et favoribus auifta, 
-tandem collabefecit bonos mores, et civitates perdidit, coegitque imperatores 
faepius eos expellere.’ 

The annals of France prove, that minftrels and farcers attended thefe 
folemn courts, when they mention Louis le debonnaire: ‘ Nunquam in rifu 
fexaltavit vocem fuam, nec quando in fummis feftivitatibus ad laetitiam 
procedebant Thymelici, fcurrae et miroi, cum Coraulis et Cithariftis ad 
menfam coram eo,’ &c. They are called ‘ miniftrels,’ or ‘ miniftrelli, quafi 
parvi miniftrithat is to fay, petty officers of the king’s houfehold. 

But the magnificence of princes, on thefe occafions, was fhewn in a 
particular manner by their generofity towards their principal officers, giving 
them divers rich jewels, more efpecially fuch as they wore on their drefs for 
thofe days. Matthew Paris fays, in the year 1251, ‘ Eodem celeberrimo 
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Mo (Natalis Dominici) licet omnes pradeceflores fui indumenta regalia, eC 
jocalia pretiofa confueviflent ab antiquo diftribuere, ipfe tamen rex —- 
nulla penitus militibus diftribuit, vel familiaribus.’ 

Like the ancient emperors of Rome and Conftantinople, who, when: 
they took pofleffion of their dignities, fcattered among the crowds- 
aflembled on the occafion a quantity of coined gold and filver, which 
the latin writers name 4 Miffilia,’ and the greek u-ttktix • fo our kings ; ' 
had * Largefle,’ cried by their heralds at arms during the feaft, each 
bolding in his hands large ‘ hanaps,’ or great cups filled with all forts of 
coin, which they flung among the people. The accounts of William, 
Charrier, receiver-general of the finances, which begin at the year 1422, 
and are in the chamber of accounts in Paris, confirm the above in thefe 
words: 4 A Touraine et Pontoiie, heraux du roy, la fonime de 41 livres, 

6 fols, en 30 efcus d’or donnee par le dit feigneur au mois de May 1448, 
tant pour eux, que pour autres heraux, pourfuivans, meneftrels et trompettes,. 
pour avoir le jour de la Pentecofte au dit an, crie Largefe devant fa perfonne, 
ainfi qu’ il eft accouftume.’ In the fourth account of Matthew Beauvarlet, 
receiver-general of the finances of Languedoc, beginning at the firft of 
October 1452, 4 A Pontoife, Berry et Guyenne, heraux du roy, pour 
avoir crie Largefle au difner du dit feigneur le jour et fefte de Touflaints, 
ainfi qu’ il eft accouftume de faire.’ 

The form and manner of proclaiming thefe largefles is thus defcribed by 
a herald, who lived during the reign of Henry VI. king of England, in a 
manufcript treatife on the duty, and office of heralds and purfuivants at ■ 
arms: 4 Apres heraulx et pourfuivans doivent cognoiftre quand ils font 
devers les princes et grands feigneurs, comme ils doivent crier leur largefle, 
lefquelks fe crient aux grans feftes; et fe doit la largefle crier quand ils font 
a difner, quand le fecond cours et entremets font fervis. Etdoit le grand 
maiftre d’hoftel en une aumuehe ou fachet honnorable appeller le roy d’armes, : 
marefchal, ou herauld, ou pourfuivantle plus notable en 1’abfence du herauld, 
et lui dire, vecy que monfeigneur ou le prince vous prefente. Et devant fa 
table doit crier Largefle, largefle, largefle, et prendre de quel eftat il eft, et felon 
les falutations cy-deflus eferites, felon l’eftat de quoy eft celui qui fait la fefte 
en.la maniene de la falutation qui luy eft dene, doit nommer apres, largefle 
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<de tres, &c. avec les titres de la feigneurie dont les heraux au devant doivent 
eftre informez, et par prenant garde en cette maniere, apaine peuvent faillir. 
Et apres quant il a crie, tous heraux et pourfuivans doivent crier apres lui, 
Largefle, fans dire autre chofe, et en plufieurs lieux, au long de la falle, ou 
palais doit eftre fait en telle maniere que ehafcun 1’oe, &c. 

£ Et pour mieux faire entendre cris de Largefle, en fera mis deux 
cy-apres, l’un pour l’empereur l’autre pour le roy, &c. Largefle de Ferry 
le tres-haut des haults de tous princes, empereur Augufte, roy des Remains, 
et due en Autriche, Largefle, largefle, largefle. Et au premier fe doit 
crier trois fois, et en la fin tous les herauds le doivent crier et pourfuivre 
tous enfemble feulement Largefle, &c. 

‘ Largefle, largefle, largefle de Henry par la grace de Dieu tres-haut, 
et tres Chretien, et tres puiflant roy Franc des Francis et Anglois, feigneur 
d’frlande, Largefle, largefle, largefle.’ 

Thomas Mills writes, that in England the proclamations of Largefs 
are to this day made in French, which is likewife confirmed in the 
Ceremonial of France, tom. 2 . p. 742 . when it fpeaks of the interview 
of Henry VIII. and Francis I. between Guines and Ardres, in the year 
1520 . 

The ufage of thofe royal feftivals, for it is thus Matthew Paris calls them 
(regalia fejla), was introduced into England by William the baftard, after 
he had conquered that kingdom. 

Ordericus Vitalis fays, ‘ Inter bella Gulielmus ex civitate Guenta jubet 
afferri Coronam, aliaque ornamenta regalia et vafa, et dimiflo exercitu in 
caftris, Eboracum venit, ibique Natale Salvatoris noftri concelebrat.’ 

William of Malmefbury writes to the fame effedl in thefe words: 
* Convivia in praecipuis feftivitatibus fumptuofa et magnifica inibat. 
■Natale Domini apud Gloceftriam, Pafcha apud Wintoniam, Pentecoftem 
apud Weftmonafterium agens quotannis, quibus in Anglia morari liceret: 
omnes eo cujufcumque pofleflionis magnates regium edi6lum accerfebat, ut 
exterarum gentium legati fpeciem multitudinis, apparatumque deliciarum 
mirarentur, nec ullo tempore comior, aut indulgendi facilior erat, ut qui 
advenerant largitatem ejus cum divitiis conquadrare ubique gentium 
jaftitarent/ The annals of France apprize us likewife, in feveral places. 



that our kings of the fecond race chofe fimilar occafions for the reception 
of foreign ambaffadors. 

William Rufus, fon and fucceffor to William the baftard continued the 
ufage of the folemn feftivals. King Henry I. celebrated them in like 
manner with great magnificence. Eadmer, who mentions this, calls thefe 
feftivals ‘ the king’s crown days,’ becaufe he then wore his crown. ‘ In 
fubfequenti feftivitate Pentecoftes rex Henricus Curiam fuam Lundonias in 
magna gloria, et divite apparatu celebravit, qui tranfadtis corona, fuae 
feftivioribus diebus, caepit agere cum epifcopis et regni principibus, quid 
efiet agendum He alfo informs us, that the kings had the crown placed 
on their heads by the archbifhop, or in his abfence by the higheft bifhop 
in rank, at the mafs which was celebrated on that day. ‘ In fequenti 
Nativitate Domini Chrifti regnum Angliae ad Curiam Regis Lundonias 
pro more convenit, et magna folemnitas habita eft, atque fublimis. Ipfa 
die archiepifcopus Eboracenfis, fe loco primatis Cantuarienfis regem 
coronaturum, et mifiam fperans celebraturum, ad id animo paratum fe 
exhibuit. Cui epifcopus Lundonienfis non acquiefcens coronam capiti 
regis impofuit, euroque per dexteram induxit ecclefiae, et officium diei 
percelebravit.’ Eadmer elfewhere relates, that when Henry efpoufed Alix 
of Brabant his fecond queen, Raoul archbilhop of Canterbury (whofe 
right it was to crown the kings of England) having begun mafs, and 
perceiving the king feated on his throne with the crown on his head, quitted 
the altar and advanced to demand from him who had put the crown on his 
head, which he afterward made him take off; but the barons, by their 
exertions compelled him to replace it. 

Thefe folemn courts were difeontinued in England during the reign of 
king Stephen, who was forced to it, from the heavy wars he had on his 
hands, and becaufe the wealth of the kingdom was exhaufted. William of 
Malmelbury, fpeaking of William the baftard: ‘ Quem morem convivandi 
primus fucceffor obftinate tenuit, tertius omifit.’ Other englifh hiftorians 
fay the fame; and Henry of Huntingdon—‘ Curiae folemnes, et ornatus 
regii fchematis ab antiqua ferie defeendens prorfus evanuerunt.’ 


* Eadmer, 1. 4. Hift. Novor. p. 102. 
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But Henry II. his fucceflor, re-eftabliihed this cuftom. Roger Hovederr 
remarks, that he and his queen Eleanor were publicly crowned three times*, 
and that at the third time, when both were at the altar to make their 
offering* they took off their crowns, and placed them on the altar* 
‘ voventes Deo, quod nunquam in vita fua de eastern coronarentur f 
which I fuppofe to mean thefe folemn courts- 

King John, in the year 1201,—‘ celebravit Natale Domini apud 
Guildenford, ubi multa militibus fuis feftiva diftribuit indumenta;’ and 
on the Eafter-day following, at Canterbury, ‘ ibidem die Pafchae cum 
regina fua coronam portavit.’ Matthew of Weftminfter, from whom the 
above quotations are taken, continues, that Henry III. celebrated thefe 
feafts likewife with great pomp at Weftminfter, in the year 124 9 : ‘ Ubi 
cum dapftli valde convivio, ut folet, dies tranfegit Natalitios, cum 
multitudine nobilium copiofa.’ And in the year 1353 , he remarks, that 
at a Chriftmas-feaft held at Winchefter, the inhabitants of that town,, 
4 juxta ritum tantae fofemnitatis fecerunt (regi) xenium nobiliftimum 
which proves again, that kings on fuch occafions received prefents from; 
theirfubje&s, and alfo that the inhabitants of the towns where fuch feftivals 
were held were bounden to contribute towards part of the expenl’e of them; 
which is partieularifed in the charter to the town of Laon before quoted. 

Edward I.. continued this cuftom, for Thomas Walfingham fays, ‘ Rex 
vero Briftoliam veniens, ibique feftum Dominicae Nativitatis tenuit eo anno.’ 
Edward II. did the fame, according to the above writer: ‘ Rex iter verfus 
infulam Elienfem arripuit ubi folemnitatem Pafchalem tenuit nobiliter, et 
feftive.’ 

The expreflton of 4 tenir fefte,’ is French, for William Guiart in the- 
year 1202, {peaking > of Philippes Augufte, 

* Tint li rois leans une fefte, 

0fi moult depend! grant richeee.’ 

The principalbarons have alfo affected, in imitation of their fovereigtts, to* 
'hold their folemn courts on the great feftivals Of the year. An old aiithor- 
fays, that Richard II. duke-of Normandy, was aecuftomed to hold a court 
at the feaft of Eafter, in the monaftery of Fecamp, which had been built 
by his father‘ Ibi erat folitus fere omni tempore fuam curiam in Pafchali 
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folemnitate tenere.’ Mention is frequently made of thefe 4 cours plenieres’ 
of great lords in different title-deeds, particularly in one of Pierre count de 
Bigorre, which has thefe words: ‘ Curia namque ibi erat magna et plenaria.’ 
But I imagine fuch cours plenieres were aflemblies of vaifals of equal rank, 
prefided by the lord, in which the quarrels and difputes that had arifen 
among them were decided. There is in the Cartulary of Vendome a 
fentence given, * plenaria curia vidente.’ This court, therefore, was a 
dependance on the great fiefs, which had been granted by . the fovereign. 

William the baftard granted a fimilar one to the church of Durham: 
4 Et ut curiam fuam plenariam et Vrech in terra fua libere, et quiete in 
perpetuum habeant, concede et confirmo There is another charter of 
king Henry III. of England for the priory of Repindon, in the county of 
Derby, which has fimilar terms: ‘ Et curiam fuam plenariam praeterquam 
de furtis, et de hominibus comitis,’ &c. -f- This proves, that thefe courts 
of the great lords were held for the adminiftration of juftice, and for the 
hearing of fuch caufes as required it. 

There is in the cartulary of the abbey of Valoires, in the diocefe of 
Amiens, a charter of Enguerrand vifeount de Pont de Remy, in the year 
1274*, by which the abbot and monks of this monaftery acknowledge 
themfelves bound to lodge him and his attendants in fuch houfes as belong 
to them in the town of Abbeville, on Whitfunday and the three following 
days, and to furnifh him with ftables, two carts load of forage, kitchens, 
tables and cloths, in cafe the count de Ponthieu fliould infill: on his 
attendance at Abbeville at the times when he may there hold his court. 

This fhews that the vaffals, on account of their fiefs, were obliged to 
attend the folemn courts of their lords paramount. I have read another 
charter, conformable to this cuftom of Renaud d’Amiens knight, lord of 
Vinacourt, of the year 1210, by which he acknowledges himfelf liege man 
to Enguerrand lord of Pinquegny, and that he owes him fix weeks fervice 
at the above place, with arms, and at his own expenfe, fhould he have need 
of him in his wars. He then adds thefe words: 4 Et fi didhis vicedominus 
me pro fefto faciendo fummonuerit, ego cum uxore mea per o£to dies fecum 


* Mopaft. Anglic. To. 1. p. 44. 


t Ibid. To. 2. p. 281. 
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ad cuftum meum debeo rfcmanere,’ &c. By another charter of the year 
1280, Dreux d’Amiens, lord de Vinacourt, acknowledges that he owes 
eight days of refidence in his caftle, and eight days of feafts to the Vidame of 
Amiens. Now it muft be obferved, that what is here called ‘ feftum’ is 
in another charter of the fame Enguerrand of the year 1218, called ‘ dies 
haftiludii,’ and in one of Jean, Vidame of Amiens, in 1271, ‘ le jour du 
Bouhordeis,’ becaufe on thofe days there were tournaments, ‘ behourds,’ or 
tiltings with lances; and in order that thefe aflemblies might be numerous 
and brilliant, the lords obliged their vaflals to attend at their own expenle, 
as has been noticed, and fent them their fummons to this effeft. 

But as the matter of tournaments and behours is curious, and their 
origin little known, I fhall take the opportunity of making fome diflertations 
which cannot fail to be interefting, fince they will defcribe their fource, and 
fhew their ufes and abufes. 

The vaflals were not only obliged to attend the feafts of their lords, buf 
were alfo bound to do various other particular fervices, according to the 
terms of their infeoffments. In a charter of Humbert Dauphin of the year 
1340, he grants to Aynard de Clermont the lands of Clermont en Trieves, 
with the title of Vifcount, on condition, that whenever the dauphin or his 
eldeft fon fhall be created knights, the vifcount fhall carry the fword before 
them, and that at the feafts which may follow this ceremony, and at wedding 
feftivals, he ferve on horfeback or on foot, according as the feaft may require, 
in coniideration of which he fhall receive twodifhes, and four plates-of filver 
of the weight of fixteen marcs; and fhould the feaft laft more than one day,. 
he fhall receive for every fucceeding day, a fiLver dilh of four or five marcs, 
weight *. 


* M. de. Boiffieu au Traite des,Droits Seign. ch. 4. 



DISSERTATION VL 


ON THE ORIGIN AND USAGE OF TOURNAMENTS^ 


All natrons that have loved war, or have made it the principal object of 
their glory, have endeavoured to render themfelves fkilful in military exercifes. 
They have thought it improper to engage in battle before they had learned 
the rudiments and maxims of war. They were anxious to form their foldiers, 
and teach them the management of their arm6, before they led them againft 
their enemies. ‘ Ars enim bellandi, fi non praeluditur, cum neceflaria fuerit, 
non habetur,’ fays Cafliodorus. It is for this reafon that St Ifidore writes, 
that the Goths, who were efteemed great warriors, ‘ in armorum artibus 
fpe£tabiles,’ were accuftomed to exercife themfelves in mock combats: 

* Exercere enim fefe telis, ac praeliis praeludere maxime diligunt, ludorum 
certamina ufu quotidiano gerunt 

The French, who have been in fa6t the mod warlike of nations, have 
cultivated the arts of war more than others. They were the inventors of 
tournaments and jufts, which they brought into ufe to keep up the warlike- 
fpirit in their gentlemen, and prepare them for real combats This has, 
caufed a poet of thefe times to write, 

* Ante homines domuifle feras gens Gallica ab olim 
Sanxit, et ad duros belli armorumque labores, 

Exercere domi rigidae praeludia pugnae -j-.’ 


* Ifid. in hill. Goth, init.' 


t Roder. Tolet. 1. l, hift. Hifp. c. a.. 
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As tournaments were only invented to exercife young gentlemen, they 
are for this reafon called by Thomas of Walfingham e Ludi militaresby 
Roger Hoveden, ‘ Militaria exercitiaby Lambert of Ardres, ‘ Gladiaturae 
by the author of the hiftory of Jerafalem, 4 Imaginariae bellorum prolufiones;’ 
and laftly, by William of Neubourg, 4 Meditationes militares armorum 
exercitia, belli praeludia, quae nullo interveniente odio, fed pro folo exercitio, 
atquas oftentatione virium fiebant.’ 

Alexander Necham, Lazius, Chifflet and other authors fuppofe the name 
and origin of tournaments to be derived from the, harfe-races of the ancients 
called 4 Trojae,’ and 4 Trojani ludes,’ which were firft invented by Tineas when 
he buried his father Anchifes in Sicily, whence thefe races were afterwards 
introduced among the Romans. We cannot doubt but that thefe trojan 
games were like to our tournaments, from the defcription Virgil has given 
of them; for they did not confift Amply of horie-racing, as father d’Outreman, 
has written *, fince Virgil has, in the following verfes, ihewn the contrary: 

4 -pugnasque dent fimulachra fob armis, 

Et nunc terga fugae mandant, nunc fpicula vertunt 
Jnfenfi: fada pariter nunc pace feruntur 
It is, however, certain, that the exercifes in tournaments were different 
from horfe-raeing; and it is probable even, that the name of 4 Tournois’ is 
not derived from 4 Troja, quafi Trojamentum,’ as the authors quoted feem 
to think, and have fo written, but from the french word, 4 Tourner,’ which 
fignifies to walk or run in a circle. Papias thus interprets the word tornat , 

* in gyrum mittit,’ a word that does not appear new, fince Paulus Diaconus, 
and the emperor Maurice, in his Tadics, tell us, that the word 4 torna’ was 
ufed in battle, to order the foldiers to turn, or wheel, as occafions fhould 
offer. Several have in confequence imagined, that thofe women called 

* Tomatrices,’ by Hincmar, have had this name given to them becaufe they 
danced in a circle. It is alfo thence that the ancient French have derived 
the word 4 Returnar,’ which is found in the treaty of peace between king 
Louis and Charles le chauve his brother, and the word 4 Retornare’ in the 


* D’Outreman. in C. P. Bulg. L. 1. c- 11. § 6. 
f „&neiii. L. 5, 
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capitularies of this fame Charles le chauve, which means at this day to return; 
from any place. 

Thefe military exercifes were in very early ufe among us, for Nethardus 
tells us they were pradtifed under the fecond race of our kings, In defcribing 
the interview between Louis king of Germany and Charles le chauve, king 
of France, at Strafburg, and in relating the various and reciprocal marks of 
friendfhip which they fhewed each other, he adds, that to render this meeting 
more folemn there were combats on horfeback between the gentlemen 
attendants on thefe two princes, to give proofs of their addrefs in arms: 

* Ludos etiam hoc ordine faepe caufa exercitii frequentabant. Conveniebant 
autem quocumque congruum fpedlaculo videbatur : et fubfiftente hinc omni 
multitudine, primum pari numero Saxonorum, Wafeonorum, Auftrafiorum, 
Britannorum, ex utraque parte, veluti flbi invicem adver!ari vellent, alter in 
alterum veloci curfu ruebat; hinc pars terga verfa umbonibus ad focios 
infedlantes evadere fe velle fimulabant. At verfa vice iterum illos quos 
fugiebant, perfequi ftudebant: donee novillime utrique reges cum omni 
juventute, ingenti clamore, equis emiffrs, haftilia crilpantes exiliunt, et 
nunc: his, nunc illis terga dantibus infiftunt. Eratque res digna pro tanta 
nobi! itate, nec et moderatieme, digna fpedtaculo. Non enim quifpiam in 
tanta multitudine ac diverfitate generis, uti liepe inter pauciffimos, et notos 
contingere folet, alicui, aut laefronis aut vituperii quippiam inferre audebat.’ 
After this paffage, no doubt can remain but that tournaments were in ufe 
before the third race of our kings. Neverthelefs., ancient chronicles attribute 
the invention of them to Geoffrey lord of Preuilly,, father to another Geoffiroy, 
from whom fprung.the counts of Tours. In the chronicle of Tours, this is 
faid of him: ‘ Anno 1066, Gaufridus de Pruliaco, que torneamenta invenit, 
apud Andegavum occiditur.’ In that of St Martin of Tours, ‘ Anno 
Henrici Imp. 7. et Philippi Regis 6. fuit proditio apud Andegavum, 
Gaufridus de Pruliaco, et alii Barones occifi funt. Hie Gaufridus de: 
Pruliaco torneamenta invenit.’ 

On the other hand, we read in Lambert of Ardres, that Raoul count 
de Guines, fon to the count Ardolphus, having gone to France to attend 
the tournaments received in oneot thefe combats a blow that ended his life. 
Now Raoul lived before this count de Preuilly; for .the fame author writes* 
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that his Con Euftache, on hearing of the death of his father, came inftantly 
to Flanders, and did homage for his county of Guines to the count B 1 win 
le barbu, who held the county of Flanders from the year 989 until the year 
1034. So that I do not believe this lord de Preuilly was the inventor of thefe 
combats or military exercifes, but that he may have been the firft who drew 
up any fixed regulations for them, and rendered them more public and 
frequent. This is the more probable, as we do not find the word 4 tournoy’ 
any where prior to this period : befides, the greater part of foreign authors 
candidly acknowledge that tournaments were peculiar to the French. It is 
for this reafon they are called by Matthew Paris, in the year 1179, 4 Confli&us 
Gallici,’ the ufual combats of the French, in the following paflage: 

4 Henricus Rex Anglorum junior mare tranfiens in Confli<5tibus 
Gallicis, et profufioribus expenfis triennium peregit, Regiaque Majeftate 
prorliis depofita, totus eft de Rege tranflatus in Militem, et flexis in gyrum 
frenis, in variis congreflionibus triumphum reportans, fui nominis famam 
circumquaque refperfit.* r 

Ralph of Coggefhall, in his manufcript chronicle, gives fimilar teftimony, 
writing, that Geoffroy de Mandeville died in the city of London of a wound 
he received, 4 dum more Francorum, cum haftis, vel contis, fefe curfim 
equitantes viciflim impeterent.’ 

Authors have likewife remarked, that the French were more adroit in 
thefe exercifes than thofe of other nations. Count Baltazare di Caftilione, 
in his Cortigiano, fpeaks thus of the addrefs of our nation, ‘ Nel torneare, 
tener un paflo, combatere una Ibarra.’ And as the lance was the principal 
weapon ufed in thefe forts of combats, they have ever excelled in the 
management of it, which caufed Foucher de Chartres to fay they were 
4 probiflimi bellatores, et mirabiles de lanceis percuffores.’ 

Albert of Aix gives a defcription of their lances; and Anna Comnena, 
Nicetas, and Cinamus, pay this honour to the french nobility, that they 
fhewed a particular adroitnefs in the ufe of the lance, and made good ufe 
of it when occafions offered. 

The Englilh borrowed from the French the ufage of tournaments, 
which were firft pra&ifed among them under the reign of king Stephen t 
t -Cum per ejus indecentem mollitiem nullus eflet publicae vigor difciplinae,* 
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as William of Neubourg writes: for then, under the reign of Henry II. 
who fucceeded Stephen, the Englifh 4 Tyronum exercitiis in Anglia 
prorfus inhibitis, qui forte armorum affedtantes gloriam exerceri volebant, 
transfretantes in terrarum exercebantur confiniis.’ 

Roger Hoveden and Brompton confirm this remark, relating that 
Geoffry earl of Brittany, having been made a knight by his father king 
Henry II. went over from England to Normandy; and that, on the borders 
of that duchy and France, he engaged in tournaments, and had the 
fatisfadtion of feeing himfelf ranked among the knights who excelled in 
thefe kinds of combats. 

But king Richard was the firft who introduced the practice in England; 
for this illuftrious prince obferving that the French were the more valiant the 
more they were exercifed, 4 tanto efle acriores, quanto exercitatiores atque 
inftrudtiores, liii quoque regni milites in propriis finibus exercere voluit, ut 
ex bellorum folemni praeludio, verorum addifcerent artem ufumque bellorum, 
nee infultarent Galli Anglis Militibus, tanquam rudibus et minus gnaris*.’ 

Matthew Paris narrates the fame circumftance, which he feems to date 
in the year 1194. 4 Eodem tempore, rex Richardus in Angliam tranfiens, 

ftatim per loca certa tomeamenta fieri, hac fortaflis indudtus ratione, ut 
milites regni utriufque concurrentes vires fuas flexis in gyrum frenis 
experirentur; ut fi bellum adverfus Crucis inimieos, vel etiam finitimos 
movere decernerent, agiliores ad praelium, et exercitatiores redderentur.’ 

This great king, feeing the military ardour of his fubjedts, has been, 
however, blamed for the tax he laid on thofe who wifhed to engage in 
thefe mock combats: 4 Rege id decernentc, et a fingulis qui exerceri 
vellent indidtae pecuniae modulum exigente ■f.’ 

The Germans, in like manner, did not pradlife tournaments until they 
had acquired a knowledge of them from the French. 

I know well that Modius $ traces their origin in that country much 
higher, and deferibes tournaments celebrated in Germany long before the 
the time of Geoffry de Preuilly: but all who are any way verfbd in hiftory 


* Will. Neub. 1. 5. c. 4. f Brompton, p. 1261. 

{ Fr. Modius in Pandeft. Triumph.—A. Favyn, 1. 10. du Theatre d’Honoeur, 
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are not ignorant that this book is full of fables; and we muft own, that the 
author pafles the bounds of impudence when he tells us of an Anthony 
marquis of Pont a Mou^on, Claude count of Touloufe, Paul duke of 
Bar, Sigifmond count of Alentjon, Louis count of Armagnac, Philippes 
count of Artois, Anthony count of Boulogne, who, with other imaginary 
princes, had joined, as he fays, the emperor Henry I. in his war againft the 
Hungarians, It is true, that Munfter, in his geography, has written, that 
tournaments began to appear in Germany in the year 1066, at which period 
one was celebrated in the town of Magdebourg. If what he dates be true, 
it was coeval with the time in which Geoffry de Freuilly invented them; 
and it is not quite impoflible but that the Germans might have learnt the 
ufe of them from him, at the fame time with the French, 

But among all the authors who have written on tournaments, the Greeks 
frankly own that their nation has copied the practice of them from the 
Latins; that is to fay, the French, who were the inventors. Nicephorus 
Gregoras fpeaks in thefe terms; £<t« km uyuvocg e^sr^Xetre £uo, rim rm 

OXvfiftfCiKav ctTHxrufcovTctfa —-w <5?? reig Aartmg %oCXm evrtvevoyTeu yv/tvcurtais evexct 
rupsiTOS, oworev tryoXip uyonv ruv mtefiniap *. 

Johannes Cantacuzenus more particularly marks the period when 
tournaments were firft ufed in the empire of the eaft, namely, when Anne 
of Savoy, daughter to Arne IV. count of Savoy, came to Conftantinopk 
to efpoufe the young emperor Andronicus Paleologus, which marriage took 
place in the year 1326; for then the nobility of Savoy and of France who 
had accompanied this princefs performed tournaments in the capital of the 
empire, and thus taught the ufe of them to the Greeks: km tw uyopwip 

T ^0V(TT^UV y KM TO. T£f>VB[4SVTCt CCVTOt UTOl PufXMDVg, CU7TU STfOTe^QU Wfft 

TDIOUTUV 0{f^(V ■f'. 

But there is reafon to believe that tournaments were celebrated in the 
greek empire before this; for Nicetas| informs us, that during the day of 
the emperor Manuel Comnenus in the town of Antioch, the Greeks and 
Latins engaged each other in a tournament, and that he himklf was there, 


* Niceph. Gregor. 1. 10. p. 339. 
$ Nicetas in Man. 1. 3. c. 3.. 
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and being willing to fhew that he was no way inferior to the French in the 
management of a lance, was perfonally engaged on the fide of thofe of his 
nation. There is alfo ground to fuppofe that this emperor introduced the 
ufage of them into his kingdom. Cinnamus writes, that on his fucceffion 
to the empire he taught his people a new mode of fighting, ordering them 
in future to ufe long fhields inftead of round ones, and to learn the 
management of long lances, like to the French, and to ride well on 
horfeback: he then made them exercife their arms againft each other in 
harmliefs combats* which are nothing elfe than tournaments. Thefe are 
the words of this author: Tag yap ex ruv 7 roXepituv uve<Teig y •zroXept.uv avrog 
mi&trd‘au (kXuv ■srapacrxeuag, lirtretieT^at eia&ri tcc rroXXa, <r%i[pia re ‘sroXepuru 
vremtypievog, TFU^ara^etg: ractg avripttTuwovg aXXijXoug tga. oura re tyatnv BTnXotuvm 
Toig ewTi%ttXoig xtviftriv eyufivu<ravn tj p ev roig ovXotg *. 

Anna Comnena fcems to allude to thefe exercifes of tournaments, and 
proves that they were in ufe during the reign of her father the emperor 
Alexis: evipteXwg t e eairrutSev&v omag to^ou Teimv, xai £opu xpafiatvetv, 'imrovre 
iXotmm r xau pie^mocg uroieuftou mmt£stg f. Thefe laft words clearly allude to 
tournaments, or to combats maintained by companies. 

The principal object of the ufe of tournaments was to exercife thofe 
who were intended for the profeffion of arms, to teach them the management 
of them, to ride well on horfeback, and to give proofs of their courage : 
* pro folo exercitia atque aftentatione virium,’ as William of Neubourg 
writes: yvptvao-iag evexct <rupctTog, as Gregoras fays; and, in fhort, ‘ ut ex 
folfemni bellorum prariudio verorum addifceretur ars ufufque bellorum.* 
For it is difficult for any one to perform brilliant a&ions in battle, if he 
has not been previoufly trained in military exercifes, and pafled all the trials 
neeeflary for leaning fo difficult and fo dangerous a profeffion. 

Roger Hoveden, page 588, fpeaking of tournaments, after noticing the 
paflage: of Caffiodorus which l have quoted,, adds thefe words: ‘ Non poteft 
athleta magnos fpiritus ad certamen afferre, qui nunquam fuggilatus eft. 
Ille.qui fanguinem fuum vidit, cujus dentes crepuerunt fub pugno, ille qui 
fupplantatus adverfarium toto tulit corpore, nec projecit animum proje&us. 


* Cinnamus, 1. 3. p. 134. 
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qui quoties cecidit contumacior furrexit, cum magna fpe defcendit ad 
pugnam.’ 

As the combats in tournaments were only for learning the art of war, 
and to exercife the youths, no arms that could wound were employed by 
thofe who entered the lifts. Dion writes, that the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
was defirous that gladiators Ihould ufe blunted and edgelefs fwords, having 
at their points a button, ntytov yap ooftsmTe ovhvi ooituv ofo eSuxev, uXXot km 
ctpt,£xe<rtv u<T7rt(> e<r<poupay,evoi$ ttocvtsc sfza^ovTo. Seneca calls this lort of arms 
* luforia arma, luloria tela,’ and our old French 4 glaives courtois,’ that is 
to fay, harmlefs lances, without any head of iron. The treatife in manufcript 
on the knights of the round table fays, that thefe knights 4 ne portoient 
nules efpees, fors glaives courtois qui eftoient de fapin, ou d’if, avec cours 
fers, fans eftre trenchant, ne efmoulus.’ Even the ‘ Difeurs,’ or judges of 
the tournament, made the knights who were about to engage fwear, * qu’ils 
ne porteroient efpees, armures, ne baftons afFuftiez, ne enfonceroient leurs 
armes, ne eftaquettes aflifes par iceux difeurs,’ (which is repeated in a 
manufcript treatife on tournaments,) but would fight with ‘ efpees fans 
pointes et rabatues, et auroit chafcun tournoyant un ballon pendu a la felle, 
et feroient des dites efpees et baftons tant qu’il plaira aufdits difeurs.’ 

Another treatife on tournaments adds, that the knights 4 tournoioient 
d’efpees rabatues, les taillans et pointes rompues, et de baftons tels que a 
tournoy appartient, et devoient frapper de haut en bas fans tirer ne fans 
faquier.’ 

Jacques Valere, in his manufcript treatife on tournaments fays, that the 
4 tornoyans doivent eftre montez et armez de nobles harnois de tournoy, 
chafcun armoie de fes armes, en hautes lelles, pifliere, et chanfrain, pour 
tournoyer de gratieufes efpees, rabatues, et pointes brifees, et de cours 
ballons/ Further on he fays, 4 qu’ ils devoient frapper du haut en bas fans 
le bouter d’eftoeq, ou hacier, ne tournoyer mal courtoifement. Car en ce 
faifant il ne gaigneroit riens, ne point de prix d’armes n’auroit, mais 
1’amenderoit ou dit des juges.’ 

An ancient author writes on this fubjeCl, that 4 torneamentum percutiendo 
non etiam infringendo, j uxta lolitum exercetur.’ If, therefore, the combatant 
in a tournament any way acted in a contrary manner, he was reprimanded 
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by the judges of the tournament. Matthew Paris, in the year 1252, fays, 
that Roger de Lemburne, an englifh knight, having mortally wounded in 
the throat Hernaud de Montigny with the point of a lance, which was not 
blunted, ‘ lanceae mucrone qui, pro ut debebat, non erat hebetatus,’ although 
he profefled innocency, was neverthelefs fufpedled of having a6ted treacheroufly 
on this occafion. But if it happened that one combatant killed or wounded 
his adverfary with the ufual arms of a tournament, when he did nothing 
contrary to the eftablilhed laws of tournaments, he did not receive any 
blame. This is particularly noticed by Gregoras, in thefe words: smi xou 
r ov T/taxrccvTCi, vj kcu waroxTemvTot trup&scv ovtocti kocv tois ayutriv ct[/.(poT£f}oug, 

»vsyxXr;Tov eivui <r<p«n vopipov H\v *. 

Thofe who were appointed judges of a tournament carefully meafured 
the lances of the knights, and examined their other arms, and took care' 
that they were not tied to their faddles, which was forbidden by the laws of 
tournaments, and is exprefled in the manufcript treatife I have before quoted 
as follows: ‘ A laquelle entree fe tiennent le fufdits deux juges et ofliciers 
d’armes de la marche, lefquelles raviflent leurs efpees, pour f 9 avoir fi elles- 
font raifonnables, et aufli le bafton s’il eft de muifon.’ 

In the Cry des Tournoys, ‘ et lendemain tenir feneftre comme deflus, et 
apres difner a l’heure deffus nommee venir es pleins rens, montez et armez 
a tout lances mefurees et muifonnees de lance de muifon, et courteois rochets; 
c’eft a f 9 avoir mefurees a la gauges qui y fera commife et ordonnee de 
meflieurs les adventureux fans eftre liez ne attachez. Car fe il etoit feu, ne 
trouve, ja 9 oit ce qu’il Forjouftaft, fi perdroit-il s’en pris pour la journee; 

, et qui joufteroit de plus longue lance qu’il ne devroit, il perdroit la lance 
garnie. Et qui joufteroit de forcours, il peut bien perdre et rien gagner.’ 

Although the inventors of tournaments and their laws feem to have taken 
every neceffary precaution to avoid any inconveniences that might happen, 
neverthelefs there were frequent accidents arifing from the heat of battle, and 
from the hatred or envy of the combatants; for there were fome who, not 
being mafters of themfelves, were hurried away by their paffions, and their 
eagernels for victory, and, regardlefs of the rules- prefcribed, exerted their' 


* Njceph- Gregor, p. 340. 
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efforts to unhorfe their adverfory by every advantage they could make ufe of. 
There were others who took thefe opportunities of revenging themfelves on 
their enemies. It was therefore judged proper, that when any perfon was 
created a knight, he fhould fwear, that he would frequent tournaments 
folely to learn warlike exercifes: ‘ fe tirocinia non nifi caufa militaris 
exercitii frequentaturosfor it often happened that thefe combats, which 
were firft ufed as diversions and exercifes, were turned! into deadly quarrels. 
Henry Knighton, fpeaking of the tournament at Chalons in the year 
1274, when king Edward and the Englifh fought agaanft the count de 
Chalons and the Burgundians, jays, that the two parties oppcrfed each other 
with fo much heat and jealoufy that feveral were left dead on the field: 

* adeo ut non torneamentum, fed parvum bellum de Chalon communiter 
diceretur.’ And Matthew Paris, relating another tournament in the year 
1241: ‘ Fuerunt autem ibidem multi tam milites quam armigeri vulnerati, 
et clavis caefi, et graviter laefi, eo quod invidia multorum India m in praeliunfc 
commutavit.’ 

Hiftory is full of melancholy accidents that happened at tournaments. 
Raoul count de Guines loft his life at one, as has been mentioned: Robert 
of Jerufalem, count of Flanders, was mortally wounded at another. 
Geoffroy de Magneville, earl of Eflex, was likewife killed in the year 
1216. Florent count of Hainault and Philip count of Boulogne and of 
Clermont were flain at a tournament held at Corbie in the year 1223; as 
was the count of Holland at the one held at Neumague in the year 1234. 
Gilbert earl of Pembroke loft his life at a tournament in the year 1241.; as 
did Hernaud de Montigny, an englifh knight in 1252, and John marquis 
of Brandenbourg in 1269. The count de Clermont was fo defperately 
wounded at one, in the year 1279, that he loft his fenfes. Louis, fon to 
the count palatine of the Rhine, was killed at one in the year 1289: John 
duke of Brabant fuffered in like manner in 1294, and very many other 
perfons of high rank, whom I pafs over, but they are mentioned by 
different hiftorians. Such unfortunate accidents gave occafion to the 
popes to forbid tournaments under very heavy penalties, excommunicating 
all who fhould be prefent, and denying burial in eonfeerated ground to 
all fetch who fhould lofe their lives at them. 
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Innocent IL Eugenius III. and after them Alexander III. in the council 
of the Lateran, in the year 1179, were the firft who fulminated their 
anathemas, declaiming againft tournaments, and catling them * Deteftabiles 
nundinas vel ferias, quas vulgo torneamenta vocant, in quibus milites ex 
condiCfo convenire folent, et ad oftentationem virium fiiarum et audaciae 
temere congrediuntur, unde mortes hominum et pericula animarum faepe 
proveniunt.’ This council adds thefe words, ‘ Et fi quis eorum ibi mormus 
fuerit, quamvis ei pzenitentia non denegetur, ecclefiaftica tamen careat 
fepultura.’ Innocent III. interdicted them, in like manner, for five years, 
under pain of excommunication. This has caufed Caefarius to fay, that he 
had no difficulty in declaring, that thofe who were killed at tournaments 
were damned : ‘ De his vero qui in torneamentis cadunt, nulla quaeftio eft, 
quin vadant ad inferos, fi non fuerint adjuti beneficio contritionis.’ He 
afterwards ipeaks of a vifion of a fpanifh prieft, who faw in it feme knights 
who had loft their lives at tournaments, and who requefted to have fuccour 
from the prayers of the faithful. To this alfo may be referred another 
vifion, which Matthew Paris fpeaks of in the year 1227, writing that Roger 
de Toe'ny, a valiant knight, appeared after death to his brother Raoul, and 
thus addrefled him : ‘Jam et paenas vidi malorum, et gaudio beatorum: 
nec non fupplicia magna, quibus mifer deputatus fum, occulis meis 
confpexi. Vae, vae mihi, quare unquam torneamenta exercui, et ea tanto 
ftudio dilexi ?’ 

The Grande Chronique Belgique informs us, that in the year 1240 a 
tournament was held at Nuis, near Cologne, after Whitfuntide, when fixty 
Anights and efquires having loft their lives, the greater number fuffocated 
with duft, cries of demons were heard after their death, and they appeared 
hovering over their dead bodies under the figures of crows and vultures. It 
is therefore from the expreflions in thefe councils, that tournaments are 
called by St Bernard, by Caefarius, and Lambert of Ardres, c Nundinm 
execrabiles et malediClae.’ 

Innocent IV. was not lefs rigorous, in his attempts to abolifh 
tournaments, than his predeceflors; but not fucceeding in their entire 
aboliftiment, he forbade them for three years, at a council held at Lyon in 
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tile year 1245, under the pretext that they prevented gentlemen from going 
to the holy wars in Paleftine. 

He alleged, as another caufe for his condemning them, the enormous 
expenfe knights were at on thefe occafions, which he endeavoured to check, 
as well as many others as fuperfluous, for they prevented the nobles from 
contributing what was thought neceflary for the fupport of the holy wars. 
Lambert d’Ardres writes, ‘ Cum omnino tunc temporis propter Dominici 
fepulchri peregrinationem in toto orbe interdidta fuiflent torneamenta.’ In 
truth, the nobility and gentry were at prodigious expenfes at thefe meetings, 
either in their drefs, their attendants, in the coft of their horfes, or in the 
expenditure for the long journies they were frequently forced to make, to 
attend tournaments at diftant places. This has caufed the cardinal Jacques 
de Vitry to exprefs himfelf in the following terms, refpedting lubjedts who 
fuffered infinitely from the expenfes of their lords : ‘ Maxime cum eorum 
domini prodigalitati vacantes et luxui pro torneamentis et pompofa faeculi 
vanitate expenfis fuperfluis et debitis aftringebantur et ufuris.’ 

Lambert d’Ardres, fpeaking of the prodigalities of Arnoul le jeune, lord 
of Ardres, fays, ‘ Licet extra patriam munificus et liberalis, et expenfaticus 
diceretur, et circa militiam quidquid militantium et torneamentantium 
confuetudo pofcebat et ratio, quafi prodigaliter expenderet.’ 

Pope Nicholas IV. Ihewed the fame zeal as his predeceffors to abolifli 
tournaments, efpecially in France, where they were more frequently held, 
than in other kingdoms, threatening with excommunication fuch as fliould 
not obey his commands; and becaufe the cardinal of St Cecilia, legate 
from the holy fee to France, who had publifhed this bull, had granted a 
fuperfedeas to its effedt, at the entreaty of the king, for three years, he, 
bitterly reprimanded him, in his letter to the cardinal, which is inferted in 
‘ Les Annales Ecclefiaftiques.’ ; 

Clement V. in like manner interdidled tournaments, principally on 
account of the defign which he had formed to make the Chriftian princes 
undertake a war againft the infidels. His bull is dated at Peraen de 
Granfille, near to Malaufane, in the diocefe of Bafas, the 14th day of 
September, in the 8th year of his pontificate, from which I fhall extradt all 
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that is rieceffary for my fubje£t: 4 Cum enim in torneamentis et juftis in 
aliquibus partibus fieri folitis multa pericula immineant animarum et 
corporum, quorum deftru&iones plerumque contingunt, nemini vertitur 
in dubium fanae mentis, quin illi qui torneamenta faciunt, vel fieri procurant, 
impedimentum procurant paflagio faciendo, ad quos homines, equi, et 
pecunia et expenfae fore neceffaria dinofcuntur, quorum torneamentoruni 
fadtura cum gravis paenae adje&ione a noftris prasdecefloribus et interdict a.’ 

But the ardour of the nobility was fo great, for the opportunities that' 
tournaments in times oi peace afforded them to difplay their valour, that 
no anathema or bull of the popes could put an end to them. This occafions 
William of Neubourg to fay, 4 Licet folemnem ilium tironum concurfum. 
tanta fub gravi cenfura vetuerit pontificum autoritas, fervor tamen juvenum 
armorum vaniffimum affedtantium gloriam, gaudens' favore principum 
probatos habere tirones volentium, ecclefiafticae provifionis fprevit decretum.’ 
And Henry Knighton writes, that in the year 1191, 4 Fiebant interea ad 
tironum exercitium intermiffa diu torneamenta, quafi bellorum praeludia, 
nonobftante papali prohibitione..’ 

As the peril attendant on tournaments was fo great as to afford reafon 
for the popes to forbid them, under pain of excommunication, kings and 
princes of the blood-royal were exempted from engaging in them, on 
account of their important rank. Du Tillet, page 313, relates, that king 
Philippes Augufte in the month of May 1209, received the oath of his 
two fons Louis de France and Philip count de Boulogne that they would 
never go to any tournament without his leave, under pretext of fignalizing 
their valour, or of gaining the prize; allowing them, however, to attend 
any tournament that might he holden near to their refidences, but without 
arming themfelves like knights, having only their helmets and corflets. 

Petrarca, writing to Hugh marquis of Ferrara, fays, that it was becoming 
only fimple knights to attend tournaments, who may not haye other means 
or opportunities of fhewing their courage and addrefs, and whofe deaths 
would be of little importance; but that princes, who could eafily find 
occafions to difplay their valour in a thoufand inftances, and whofe lives 
were of confequence to their fubje&s, fhould abftain from fuch meetings. 
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We read, however, that not only princes of high rank attended thefe 
military exercifes, and fought at them as knights, but alfo of kings and 
emperors doing the fame. Nicetas writes, that the emperor Manuel 
Comnenus, with his Greeks, combated in a tournament given by prince 
Raymond at Antioch, and that he unhorfed, by one blow of his lance, 
two french knights, throwing the one on the other. The emperor 
Andronkms Paleologus, the younger, perfonally engaged in a tournament 
held at Didymothycos, in honour of the birth of his fon John. Edward L 
king of England, fought at a tournament at Chilians, as I have before 
remarked ; and Froiflart tells us, that Charles VI. of France at the marriage 
of William of Hainault with Margaret of Burgundy, folemnifed at Cambrai 
in the year 1385, tilted with a knight of Hainault called , fir Nicholas 
d’Efpinoit. Francis I. and Henry VIII. kings of France and of England, 
at their interview between Ardres and Guines, in the year 1550, combated 
in a tournament held there. In fine, king Henry II. of France tilted at 
Paris againft the count de Montgomery, and received a blow on his eye, 
which caufed his death. 

SeCular princes forbade tournaments alfo, but for reafons different from 
thofe Which actuated the popes. William off Nangis writes, that St Louis 
having received intelligence from the pope, in the year 1260, of the defeat 
of the ChriftianS in the holy laftd : , and in Armenia by the infidels, Ordered 
public prayers, and forbade tournaments for turn years: he would not 
permit any other games than the exerdfe of the long and crofs-boW. King 
Philippes le hardy prolonged this prohibition of tilts arid tournaments, 
which had been only iffued for a time, by an ordinance Which was regiftered 
in the parliament at Whitforitide of the year 1280. Such prohibitions 
were particularly ordered during the wars of our kings with their 
neighbours, as may be collected from the ordinances of king Philippes le 
bel, of the years 1304 arid 1305, which are now in ‘ Le TrelOr des CharteS- 
du Roi.* 

In another, Of the Ikft day brit one Oftlecember 1311, which is infferted 
iri a regifter'of the chamber Of accounts at Pfiris, and communicated to ui$ 
by M. d’HerOuval, from which 1 have extcaCled what follows, the lame 



Jung urges no other pretext for his injunction than the diforders that 
happened at fuch meetings, 

* Philippus D. G. Francorum rex univerfis et fingulis baronibus, et 
quibufcumque nobilibus regni noftri, nec non omnibus baillivis et fenefcallis, 
et aliis quibufcumque juftitiariis regni ejufdem, ad quos praefentes litters: 
pervenerint, Salutem. Periculis et incommodis quae ex torneamentis, 
congregationibus armatorum, et armorum portationibus in diverfis regni 
noftri partibus haCtenus provenifle nofcuntur, obviare volenles, ac fuper hoc 
prorfus noftro tempore prout ex officii noftri debito tenemur, falubriter 
providere, vobis et cuilibet veftrum fub fide qua nobis tenemini, et fub omni 
paena quam vobis infligere poffiimus, praecipimus et mandamus quatenas 
congregationes armatorum et armorum portationes facere, vel ad 
torneamenta accedere, quas et quae praefentibus prohibemus* fub paena 
przediCta, ullatenus de caetero praefumatis, nec in contrarium fieri 
permittatis a quocumque, vofque ienefcalli, baillivi et juftitiarii noftri 
praediCti in affifiis et aliis in locis veftris ac reffortus eorum facietis praediCta 
celeriter publicari. Contrarium attentantes capiatis cum eorum familiis, 
equis, armis, harnefiis, nec non terris et haereditatibus eorum. Quas terras 
et haereditates cum aliis eorum quibufcumque bonis teneatis et expletetis 
fine omni deliberatione de recredentia facienda de his fine noftro fpeciali 
mandato. Praemiflam torneamentorum prohibitionem durare volumus, 
quamdiu noftrae placuerit voluntati, ex omnibus fubjeCtis noftris fub fide 
qua nobis adftriCti tenentur torneamenta hujufmodi prohibemus. Datum 
Piffiaci penultima die Decemb. an. D. 1311.’ 

Philippes le long likewife prohibited tournaments by a general ordinance 
of the 23d OCkober in the year 1318, and by a particular one the eight of 
February of the following year, directed to the bailiff of the Vermandois. 
The king’s reafons for this prohibition are as follows : * Quar fe nous les 
Touffiions a faire, nous ne pourrions pas avoir les nobles de noftre royaume 
fi preftement pour nous aidier a noftre guerre de Flandres,’ &c. 

At times, tournaments have been forbidden, for a feafon, on account 
of fome grand ceremony, through fear that the great lords and knights, who 
might be defirous of difplaying their addrefs, ihould negleCt to attend the 
ceremony in queftion, which would be lefs fplendid and folemn by their 
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abfence. Thus king Philippes le bel intending to create his fons knights, 
in order to render the ceremony more magnificent, iflued a fimilar injun6tion 
in the year 1312. The original edi£t is in the chamber of accounts at Paris, 
from which I {hall make the following extradl; and I the more readily do 
fo, becaufe it fpeaks of a fort of tilt or tournament, which it calls 
‘ Tupineiz,’ a word perfectly unknown to me, fince I have never feen it 
elfewhere, and which may, perhaps, fignify round tables. This piece was 
communicated to me, with many others, by M. d’Herouval. 

4 Philippe par la grace de Dieu roi de France, a noftre gardien de 
Lions, Salut. Comme nous entendons a donner a noftre tres cher ainzne 
fils Loys roy de Navarre comte de Champaigne, et de Brie Palazin, et a nos 
autres deux fils fes freres en ce nouviau temps, ordre de chevalerie : et ja 
pie^a par plufieurs fois nous euflions fait defendre generalement par tout 
noftre royaume toutes mariieres d’armes, et de tournoiemens, et que nuls 
fur quanques ils fe pooient meffaire envers nous, n’allaft a tournoiemens en 
noftre royaume ne hors, ou feift ne allaft a jouftes, Tupineiz, ou feift autres 
fais ou portemens d’armes, pource que plufieurs nobles et grans perfonnes 
de noftre garde fe font fait faire, et fe font accouftumez de eux faire faire 
chevaliers eldits tournoiemens, et non contreftant cette general defenfe, 
•plufieurs nobles perfonnes de noftre dite garde aient efte et foient allez au 
.tournoiement par plufieurs fois a Jouftes, a Tupineiz, tant en noftre 
royaume comme dehors, et en autres plufieurs fais d’armes en enfraignant 
noftre dite defenfe, et en iceux tournoiemens plufieurs fe foient fait faire 
chevaliers et feur ce qu’ils ont fait contre noftre dite defenfe vous n’ayez mis 
remede, laquelle chofe nous deplaift moult forment: nous vous mandons et 
commandons fi eftroitement comme nous poons plus, et fur peine d’encourir 
noftre malivolence, que tous ceux que vous faurez de noftre garde qui ont 
.efte puis noftre dite defenfe a tournoiemens, jouftes, tupineiz, ou en autres 
laiz d’armes, ou que ce ait efte en noftre royaume, on hors, que vous fans 
delay les faciez prandre et mettre en prifon pardevers vous en mettant en 
noftre main tous leurs biens. Et quant il feront devers vous en prifon, fi 
leur faites amander ce qu’il auront fait contre notre dite defenfe : et ce fait 
fi leur recreez leur biens, et avec ce quant il auront amende, fi leur faites 
Jurer fur Sains, et avec ce leur defendez de par nous lus poine d’ancourir 
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•notre indignation, et de tenir prifon chafeun un an, et fus pome de perdre 
une ann£e chafcun les ffuiz de fa terre, qu’il tiendront les ordenances que 
nous avons fait fus le fait des armes, qui font teles : c’eft afavoir que nuls ne 
foit fi hardi de noftre royaume qui void; a tournoiemens, a jouftes, tupineiz 
ou en autre fait d’armes, foit en noftre royaume ou hors, jufques a la fefte 
S. Remy prochaine venant, et leur faites bien favoir que encores avons nous 
ordene que s’il font au contraire de ce, que leur chevaux et leur harnois 
nous avons abandonne aux feigneurs fous qui jurifdiction il feront trouve, 
et quant il auront enfi jure, ft leur delivrez leur cors. Encore vous mandons 
nous que l’ordenance deflufdite vous faciez crier et publier folempnellement 
fans delay par les lieux de voftre garde, ou vous faurez qu’il fera a faire, et 
de defendre de par nous que nuls ne foit ft hardy fur la peine deflufdite 
d’aler aux armes a tournoiemens, jouftes, ou tupineiz, en noftre royaume, 
ou hors, jufques a ladite fefte de S. Remy, et faites cette befoigne ft 
diligemment, que vous n’en puifftez eftre repris de negligence, ou de 
inobedience, auquel cas fe il avient, nous vous punirons en tele maniere, 
que vous vous en apercevrez. Donne & Fontainebliaut le ‘28. jour da 
Decemb. l’an de grace 1312.’ 




DISSERTATION VII. 


ON ARMS A OUTRANCE AND JUSTS; ON THE ROUND TABLE; ON BEHQURDS 

AND THE QUINTAIN*. 


The tournaments of which I have fpoken were but games and amufementS' 
to exercife the nobility. It was for this reafon that blunted arms were uled; 
and if at times unfortunate accidents happened, it was contrary to the 
intention and fpirit of their inventors, who had endeavoured to prevent any 
fuch from taking place by the regulations and laws which they had laid 
down. 

In courfe of time, other arms were ufed at tournaments, and the 
combatants fought with the fame as they ufed in war; that is to fay, with 
fwords and lances* whofe points were not blunted : whence Matthew Paris 
calls this fort of tournament ‘ torneamentum aculeatum et hoftile,’ from each 
£arty fighting with offenfive arms like enemies. The old french authors 
have given them the name of * armes a outrance,’ infomuch that thefe 
combats were fcarcely ever terminated without effufion of blood, the death- 
of thole who entered the lifts, or a confefl&on or avowal of guilt of the party 
Oonqueted. 

The edi£t of Philippes le bel refpe&ing duels, and Hardouin de la Jaille 
in histreatife on the lame fubjedt, which he dedicated to Rene king of Sicily, 
allow of feveral cafes in which a combatant was held as vanquilhed in duel. 
The firft, when one of the combatants eonfefles himlelf guilty of the crime 
he is accufed of, and furrenders himfelf voluntarily to his accufer: thefecond 


* See Stnttt’s Sports Abd P&ftimes cf the Ancient Engliih,. 
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wlicn one of the parties is thrown out of the lifts, or takes to flight: the 
third, when he is killed in the duel: for in all thefe cafes, ‘ le gage dc 
battaille eftoit outre,’ the words of the king’s editft, the wager of battle 
was loft, being decided by the death, flight or confeflion of one of the 
parties. The word ‘ outrer’ fignifies properly to pierce an enemy with 
fword or lance; and at this day it is faid in French, ‘ II lui a perce le corps 
d’outre en outre.’ 

Armes a outrance were ufed fynonimoufly for fuch combats as were 
fought with offenfive arms, by confent of each party, without any orders 
from the judges, but neverthelefs before judges named and chofen by the 
parties, and under conditions which had been reciprocally agreed upon. In 
this refpe£t, thefe combats, if only man to man, were different from duels, 
which were always ordered by fentence of the judges of the courts of juftice. 

The combats with armes a outrance commonly took place between 
enemies, or perfons of different nations, under different princes, according 
to the challenges and conditions of combat carried by kings at arms and 
heralds. Princes mutually granted letters of fafe condudt to fuch as were 
to engage in thefe combats. The judges of the combat were alfo chofen 
by the princes, and fometimes the princes themfelves added in this quality. 
Thefe challenges were often made in general terms without naming the 
perfons who were to fight, only marking the number of perfons the combat 
was to confift of, the fort of arms to be ufed, and the number of thrufts or 
blows to be given. But although the number of blows was ufually limited, 
yet they fcarcely ever feparated without fome being flain or very grievoufly 
wbunded. 

Such mortal combats for the moft part occurred between perfons 
unacquainted with each other, or who at leaft had not any particular caufe 
! of quarrel, but folely to exhibit their bravery, generofity, and addrefs in 
arms. It was for this reafon that particular regulations and general rules 
had been made for thefe combats; from which, however, they deviated at 
times, by private conditions propofed and accepted by either party. 

The moft ufual of thefe laws was, that if the parties fought with fword 
or lance, they muft ftrike their blows between the four members; for if they 
ftruck elfewhere, they were blamed and condemned by the judges of the 



combat. The punifhment of fuch as did not obferve the laws of the 
combat was the lofs of their arms and horfes. 

There are an infinity of examples of this fort of combats, in Matthew 
Paris, in Froiflart, in the hiftory of the duke of Bourbon by Oronville, in 
George Chatellain, Monftrelet, Caxton and other authors, which fhew that 
they were commonly fought as a fort of prelude to a general battle between 
two nations inimical to each other: fo that the vulgar expreflion of a tournoy 
was ufed, when flight engagements took place previous to a general one, 
which latin writers ftile * bellum campale.’ The lord de Joinville fpeaks of 
a mortal juft between a genoefe knight and a faracen. 

Sometimes the combat with ‘ armes a outrance’ was fought between 
perfons not enemies to the ftate, the challenge being general to all who 
fhould choofe to enter the lifts, according to the terms offered by the 
challengers. This kind of combat is called by Matthew Paris, 
* Torneamentum quafi hoftilefor although it was not fought by perfons 
enemies to each other, the effedts were, neverthelefs, flmilar, fince the fame 
arms were employed as in war, and the confequences were equally perilous. 
We have a Angular inftance of a tournament of this nature, which was 
propofed and undertaken by John duke of Bourbon, in the year 1414. As 
the terms of the challenge, which he had proclaimed, difcover the ufages of 
this kind of combat, and befides, as they have never been made public, I 
lhall infert them here, after acknowledging that I have copied them from 
the memoirs of M. de Pierefc, communicated to me by M. d’Herouval. 

‘ Nous Jean due de Bourbonnois, comte de Clermont, de Fois, et de 
I’lfle, feigneur de Beaujeu per et chambrier de France, defirans efehiver 
oiflvete, et expledter noftre perfonne, en adva^ant noftre honneur par le 
meftier des armes, penfant y acquerir bonne renommee, et la grace de la 
tres belle, de qui nous fommes ferviteurs, avon n’agueres votie et empris, 
que nous accompagne de feize autres chevaliers et efeuyers de mom et 
d’armes, e’eft afavoir, l’admiral de France, meflire Jean de Chllons, le 
feigneur de Barbafen, le feigneur du Chattel, le feigneur de Gaucourt, le 
feigneur de la Hueze, le feigneur de Gamaehes, le feigneur de St Remy, le 
feigneur de Monfures, meflire Guillaume Bataille, meflire Drouet d’Afiiieres, 
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le feigneur de la Fayette, et le feigneur de Poularques, chevaliers: Carttialet, 
Loys Cochet, et Jean du Pont, efcuyers, porterons en la jambe feneftre 
chafcun un fer de prifonnier pendant a une chaifne, qui feront d’or pour les 
chevaliers, et d’argent pour les efcuyers par tous les dimaiiches de deux ans 
entiers, commen^ans le dimanche prochain apres la date de ces prefenteS, 
ou cas que pluftoft ne trouverons pareil nombre de chevaliers et efcuyers de 
nom, et d’armes fans reproche, que tous enfemblement nous veuillent 
combattre a pied jufques a outrance, armez chafcun de tels harnois qu’il luy 
plaira, portant lance, hafche, efpee, et dague, ou moins de bafton de telle 
longueur que chafcun voudra avoir, pour eftre prifcnniers les uns des autres, 
par telle condition que ceux de noftre part qui feront outrez, foient qiiittes 
en baillant chafcun un fer et chaifne pareille a ceux que nous portons; et 
ceux de l’autre part qui feront outrez feront quittes chafcun pour un bracelet 
d’or aux chevaliers et d’argent aux efcuyers pour donner la ou bon leur 
fembleroit,’ &c. 

Another article fhews that this combat was to *be performed in 
England. 

' * Item, et ferons tenus nous due de Bourbonnois quand nous irons en 
Angleterre, ou devant le juge que fera accorde, de le faire f 5 avoir a tous 
ceux de noftre compaignie que ne feroient par dega, et de bailler a noldits 
compagnons telles lettres de monfeigneur le roy, qui leur feront neceffaires 
pour leur licence et conge. See. Fait 4 Paris le premier de Janvier fan de 
grace 1414,* 

In like manner as there were general combats in this fort of tournament, 
fo were there Angle ones. Such were the combats of Poton de Saintrailles, 
knight, in the town of Arras, againft Lionel de Vandonne, chevalier 
Boulonois, in the year 1423, and againft Nicholas Menton, knight, in the 
year 1429, at the fame place, ip prefence of a large aftembly of the 
nobility. 

The word ‘ Tournoy’ was a general* expreftion, winch comprehended 
ail forts of combats that were peiformed by way of exercife: but it mure 
properly meant fuch as were performed by companies, where feveral were 
engaged againft an equal number, reprefenting the form of a battle. When 
tbefe general combats were ended, then the Angle ones commenced; for all 
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who were defirous of difplaying their addrefs, and attracting public notice 
for their valour, offered fingle combat with fword or lance againft all who 
fhould prefent themfelves; and the ftrokes each were to give were commonly 
limited to three. Thefe combats were called by the old french writers 
‘ Jouftesbut it is not eafy to guefs the origin of the word, unlefs we 
derive it from the Latin * Juxta,’ and the very old word ‘ Jouxte,’ becaufe 
thefe combats were fought very near, or hand to hand. 

Thefe jufts were not always performed on the occafion of tournaments, 
but often feparately according to the proclamations made by knights who 
propofed them, and offered combat to ail comers, man to man, at places 
fixed on, and according to the terms of the challenge contained in their 
letters of defiance. Thefe combats are called by the hiftorian of the 
marefchal de Boucicaut, ‘ Jouftes a tous venans, grandes, et plenieres.’ 

It was more honourable to combat at tournaments than at jufts, as 
appears from this ceremony, that the perfon who fought at a tournament 
for the firft time was obliged on his departure to give his helmet to the 
kings and heralds at arms: this was likewife done by thofe who engaged 
for the firft time at jufts: but he who., having fought at tournaments, 
advanced for the firft time to do the fame at jufts, was not obliged a feeond 
time to give his helmet to the heralds at arms; not fo thofe who had fought 
at jufts, and then engaged at a tournament, for they were bounden to leave 
their helmets behind them on their departure. This we learn from a MS. 
treatife on tournaments, which alfo informs us, that the fword was the 
weapon employed at tournaments, and the lance at jufts. 

Thefe 1 jouftes plenieres,’ mentioned in the hiftory of Boucicaut, were 
properly the combats ftyled * combats of the round table,’ which authors 
confound with jufts ; for it is to he obferved, that they differed from 
tournaments, inafmuch as the engagements at thefe were performed by- 
companies, and thofe of the. round table by fingle combatants. 

The ancient romancers attribute the glory of inventing tournaments, 
jufts, and the round table, to the famous Arthur king of the Britons. The 
Englilh even perfuade themfelves, that this table is ftill to be feen attached 
to the walls of the old caftle of Winchefter; but this is with reafon doubted 
by Camden, who writes that this table is of much more recent date. 
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Thomas of Walfingham fays, that king Edward III. built, at his caftle 
of Windfor, a tower to which he gave the name of the Round Table, having 
a diameter of two hundred feet, and now called the Round Tower. 

Many imagine, and with much probability, that jufts were called Round 
Tables, from the knights who had been engaged at them returning to fup 
with the author of the juft, and being feated at a round table. This was 
pradtifed in imitation of the ancient princes of Gaul, who, according to 
Athenaeus, were accuftomed to feat themfelves at a round table, each having 
his efquire behind him, and this might have probably been done to avoid all 
difputes for precedency, which frequently happened. 

The manufcript treatife on tournaments obferves, that when the blights 
who had fought at them, or at the jufts, were returned to their lodgings, they 
difarmed and walhed themfelves, and then went to lup with the lord who 
had given them the entertainment of fuch military exercifes. While they 
were at table eating, the principal judges of the tournoy, whom the MS. 
ftyles ‘ Difeurs,’ attended by the king at arms and two knights whom they 
had feledted, proceeded to make inquiry as to who had behaved the belt,, 
which was done in this manner: they demanded from, each knight who had. 
affifted at the combats, his opinion, who named perhaps three or four that 
had acquitted themfelves moft gallantly ; and from this number they at lafb 
fixed on one, to whom they gave the prize; 

As the French were not lefs courteous and polite towards the ladies than, 
they were valiant in arms, they frequently conftituted them the judges of the; 
tournament or juft. 

We may place under the article of Jufts, the 4 pas d’armesf for thefe 
were fingle combats, undertaken by one or more knights.. They choi'e 
a fpot, moft commonly on an open plain, which they propoled to defend 
againft all comers, as a pals, or palfage, which could not be traveried, but 
on condition, ol combating him or them who guarded it- Thole whoj 
undertook fuch an enterprize had their arms attached to pillars at the end 
of the lifts, with fome plain Ihields of different colours, on which were 
marked the nature of the adventure, and the arms that were to be employed; 
fo that he who came thither with the defign of trying his Ikill, choie his, 
mode of combat by touching one of the ihields on which in was fpecified. 
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At the 4 Pas de l’Arc Triomphal,’ undertaken by Francis duke of 
Valois and Brittany, and nine other knights of name and renown in arms 
at Paris in the rue de St Antoine, in the year 1514, in honour of the 
folemnization of the marriage of Louis XII. there were five fhields attached 
to this triumphal arch; the firft of filver, the fecond of gold, the third 
fable, the fourth tawny, and the fifth grey. The firft fignified a combat of 
four courfes with lances: the fecond, one courfe with the lance, and 
numberlefs ftrokes with the fword: the third, puihing with the lance on 
foot, and ftrokes with the fword, with one hand: the fourth, throwing the 
lance, on foot, and fighting with the two-handed fword: the fifth was for 
the attack and defence of a behourt or fmall fortrefs. 

Thefe various modes of combat were fpecified at length in the challenges,, 
and in the articles proclaimed by heralds at arms, on the part of the 
undertaker, in the provinces, and in different kingdoms.. At thofe parts 
where the ihields were affixed, officers at arms were in waiting to collect 
and enregifter the names of fueh as touched the different Ihields, that they 
might be called out in regular rotation, according as they had' touched 
them. It feems that this mode of jufting was more in fafhion during the 
later times. We have inftances of them in the hiftory of George Chatellain,. 
in the Heroic Science by the fieur de la Colombiere, and in his Theatre 
d’Honneur. 

The tournament, or juft, at which king Henry IL of France loft his life„ 
was alfo a pas d’armes ; and as the challenge that was then proclaimed is* 
not common, it will not be improper to infert it here, as a curious piece for. - 
©ur hiftory. 

* De par le Roy. Apres que par une longue guerre, cruelle et violente, 
tes armes ont efte exercees et exploitees en divers endroits avec effiifiomde 
fang humain, et autres pernicieux a£tes, que la guerre produit, etque Dieu 
par fa fainte grace, clemence,. et bonte,. a voulu donner repos a cette affligee 
Chretiente par une bonne et feure paix: il eft plus que raifonnable que 
chacun fe mette en devoir avec toutes demonftrations de joyes, plaifirs, et. 
allegrefles de loiier et celebrer un fi grand bien, qui a converty toutes. 
aigreurs et inimitiez en douceurs et parfaites amitiez, par les eftrokes alliances 
de confanguinite, qui fe font moiennant les marriages accordez par le traits 
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de ladite paix. C’eft a fgavoir, de tres haut, tres magnanime prince Philippe 
roy catholique des Eipagnes, avec tres haute et tres excellente princefle 
madame Elizabeth fille aifoee de tres haut, tres puiflant et tres magnanime 
prince Henry II. de ce nom tres Chreftien roy de France notre fouverain 
feigneur : et auffi de tres haut et puiflant prince Philibert Emanue'i due de 
Savoye, avec tres haute et tres excellente princefle madame Marguerite de 
France duchefle de Berry, feeur unique dudit feigneur roy tres Chreftien 
noftre fouverain feigneur, lequel confiderant que avec les occaftons qui 
s’offrent et prefentent, les armes maintenant efloignees de toute cruaute et 
violence, fe peuvent et doivent emploier avec plaifir et utilite par eeux qui 
defirent s’efprouver et exerciter en tous vertueux et louable faits. et actes. 
Fait a fgavoir a tous princes, feigneurs, gentils-hommes, chevaliers, et 
efeuyers, (uivant le fait des armes, et defirans faire preuve de leurs perfonnes 
en icelles, pour inciter les jeunes a vertu, et recommander la proiiefle des 
experimentez, qu’en la ville capitale de Paris le pas eft auvert par fa majefte 
tres-Chreftienne, et par les princes de Ferrare, Aifonfe d’Eft, Francois de 
Lorraine due de Guyfe, pair et grand chambellan de France, et Jacques de 
Savoye due de Nemours, tous chevaliers de l’ordre, pour eftre tenu centre 
tous venans deuement qualifiez, a commencer au feizieme jour de Juin 
prochain, et continuant jufques a l’accompliflement et effet des emprifes, et 
articles qui s’enfuivent. 

* La 1. Emprife a cheval en lice, en double piece 4 coups de lance et une 
pour la dame. 

* La 2. Emprife, a coups d’efpee a cheval, un a un, ou deux a deux a la 
volonte des maiftres du camp. 

‘ La 3. Emprife a pied, 3 coups de pique, et 6 d’efpee en harnois 
d’homme de pied, fourniront lefdits tenans de lances de pareille longueur et 
groffeur, d’efpees et piques, aux choix des aflaillans. 

‘ Et li en courant aucun donne au cheval, il fera mis hors des rancs, fans 
plus y retourner, fi le roy ne l’ordonne. Et a tout ce que deflus feront 
ordonnez 4 maiftres de camp, pour donner ordre a toutes chofes. Et celuy 
des aflaillans qui aura le plus rompu, et le mieux fait, aura le prix dont la 
valeur fera a la diferetion des juges. Pareillement celuy qui aura le mieux 
combattu a 1’efpee et a la pique, aura auffi le prix a la diferetion defdits 
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juges. Seront tenus les aflaillans tant de ce royaume, comme eftrangers, cfe 
venir toucher a run des efcus qui feront pendus au perron, au bout de la 
lice, felon les deflufdites emprifes, ou toucher a piufieurs d’eux, a leur choix, 
ou a tous, s’ils yeulent: et la trouveront un officier d’armes, qui les recevra 
pour les enrooler, felon qu’ils voudront, et les efcus qu’ils auront touchez. 
Seront auffi tenus les aflaillans d’apporter ou faire apporter par un 
gentil-homme, audit officier d’armes leur efeu armoie de krurs armoiries, 
pour iceluy pendre audit perron trois jours durant, avant le commencemenit 
dudit tournoy : et en cas que dans 'le dit temps ils n’apportent ou envoient 
leurs efcus, i's ne feront receues audit tournoy, fans le conge des tenans. 
En figne de v-erite, nous Henry par la grace de Dieu roy de France, avons 
figne ce prefent eferit de notre main. Fait a Pans le 22 May 15 59. Signe 
Henry et du Thier.’ 

Montjoye king at arms in France, in the defeription which he gives of 
the above pas d’armes, obferves, that the fifth emprife was, * que les tenans 
fetrouveroient dans un behourt, autrement dit baftilion, deliberezfe defendre- 
contre tous venans, avec harnois de guerre.’ The behourt, therefore, was 
a fort of baftion, or caftle made of wood or other materials, which the 
holders of the tournament undertook to defend againft all who fhould 
attack it. This military exercife was a dependence on tournaments, Which, 
word comprehended every kind of diicipline that was pra<5tifed to teach the 
nobility the art of war, and the behourt feems to have been invented to- 
fliew the manner of attacking, and taking places by fcalado. 

It is to the fame ufe we muft refer the games ‘Of * L’Efpinette,’ which, 
have been lb frequent in the town of Lille in Flanders. They were a Ibrt 
of tournaments or jufts performed by the inhabitants, and in which the 
great lords made no difficulty of partaking. Thefe games and thefe 
tournaments were called by the general name of Bouhourd, as Buzelin 
remarks; and he adds, that fome of them date their origin and mftitutiott 
from the reign of St Louis. 

The laft of all thefe military exererfes which I mentioned is that 
‘ the Quintain/ which is a half figure of a man placed on a poft, and 
turning on a pivot, fo that if the aflailant does not with his lance hit him 
right on the middle of Che breaft, but on the extremities, fee makes the figure 
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turn round, which, having a ftaff or fword in his right hand and a buckler 
on the other, ftrikes the perfon who {hall have given him an ill-aimed blow. 
This exercife feems to have been invented to teach thefe who ufed the lance 
to point it well; for in tilts they were bound to give their thrufts between 
the four members, or they were blamed for their awkwardnefs, 

The nobles were fo paffionately fond of tournaments that they chofe 
..thefe occafions to be knighted; and the greater number they had a {lifted at, 
the greater was their reputation for valour and addrefs. John duke of 
Brabant, who loft his life at a juft in the year 1294, had been prefent 
at feventy tournaments, as well in France, England, Germany, as in other 
•diftant countries. So that when it was meant to praife a knight, it was faid 
that he had frequented tournaments. 

Kings likewife greatly favoured gentlemen on thefe occafions, and iflued 
edicts declaring, that they could not be arrefted, nor their goods feized for 
-debt, while they were at tournaments. 

I fhall clofe this diflertation by an ordinance on tournaments, taken from 
.an ancient Ceremonial, and which is in the following words: 

‘ C’eft la maniere et l’ordonnance, et comment on foulloit faire 
anciennement les tournois. 

* Item, le cry -eft tel. Or oyez, feigneurs chevaliers que je vous fais 
af$avoir le grand digne pardon d’armes, et le grand digne tournoyement de 
par les Francois, et de par les Vermandoiciens et Beauvoifins, de par les 
Poitiers *, et le Corbeiois, de par les Arthifiens, et les Flamens, de par les 
Champenois et les Normans de par les Angevins, Poitevins, et Tourangeaux, 
rde par les Bretons et Manceaux, de par les Rives f et Hafbegnons et de 
par tous autres chevaliers, qui accordez s’y font, et accorderent qui venir y 
vouldront, a eftre aus hoftieux accompagnez le dimanche apres le St Remy, 
.et les difeurs prins Percheval de Varennes, et Witafle fire de Campregny §, 
et confeillers le fire de Meullant, et le fire de Hangeft, et pour faire feneftre 
le Lundy, pour tournoier le mardy, et de batefift marthe ||, pour ce qu’il ne 


* Picards,—thofe near to Pois. + Rifluarii,—Germans near the Rhine. 

t Navarrois,—Hafbanienfes- 
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rauroit pas fes chevaus, ne fon harnois, il pourroit faire cefler le tournoy 
jufques a jeudy, qu’il eft fin de la fepmaine, et qui ne le voudroit attendre, 
et que l’on tournoyaft, ce feroit un tournoyement fans accord, -et doivent 
k heraut crier, que l’on boute hors les bannieres, blafons, ou houfles d’efcu, 
ou enfeignes d’armes, pourquoy on puifle tournoyer par accord. 

‘ Item, doivent les difeurs aller avec les herauts aux lieux, ou les feigneurs 
donnent -a manger aux chevaliers, ou aux places ou ils pourroient trouver 
kfdits chevaliers, qu’ils viennent armez pour tournoier, et prendre les fois 
defdits chevaliers, qui ne porteront efpees, armures, ne baftons affuftiez 
n’enfonceront les armes, eftaquetes aflifes par lefdits difeurs, et tiendront le 
dit defdits difeurs. 

* Item, la veille du tournoy doivent faire, s’il leur plaift, les chevaliers 
mettre les felles, fur leurs chevaux, et de leurs efcuiers, pincheres et 
chamfroy de leurs armes, afin qu’on puifle voir et connoiftre 1’eftoffe et 
fleftat de chacun endroit fay, et ne peut avoir chafcun chevalier que deux 
efcuiers, s’il ne veut mentir tant foit grand fire. 

‘ Item, le jour du tournoy doivent les .chevaliers aller aux mefles, et 
faire faire les places a l’efpee, et doivent les difeurs aller voir la place ou le 
tournoy doit eftre fait fans advantage, et .attacher les attaches eo chafcune 
route, es battailks il y doit avoir deux eftaehettes de part, et l’autre d’autre 
part, et la doivent les chevaliers eflongnies chevaux et harnois tout alfeurez, 
Ians qu’on kur puifle rien meffaire, s’ils ne veulent fiancier leur ferment, et 
mentir leur foy. 

‘ Item, .doivent les difeurs .a l’heure qu’ils verront qu’il fera temps, *foit 
a jour de tournoier au matin, ou aux vefpres faire crier * Laifler ,: et lors fe 
doivent toutes manieres de chevaliers et efcuiers eux armer, et doivent les 
herauts aflez-tbt apres crier, Iflez hors, leigneurs chevaliers, Iflez hors. Et 
quand les chevaliers font hors, et chafcun eft retrait en fa banniere, et en fa 
route, ou en la route de fon iisue, les difeurs viennent par devant les 
battailks, et font pafler ceux qui ont ordonne pour pafler, pour faire Je 
tournoy, a compte de chafcun chevalier, toutfois audit des feigneurs fous 
qui ils font. 


.. * L’lffez. 
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‘ Item, ee fait, les deux difeurs fe doivent mettre en place cfevant les* 
battailles, et fe doivent quitter la foy l’un a l’autre, et lors eft le tournoy 
par accord, et fe mettront les pays chafcun au droit de fon ifsiie, et doivent 
les herauts porter les bannieres, et des communes de chafcun pays, felon ce 
que ils ont accouftume, et au cas qu’ils ne voudroient quitter leur foy l’urv 
a l’autre, le tournoy feroit fans accord; 

4 Item, fi-toft que le roy des heraux, et les autres heraux verront que 
le tournoy aura affes dure, et qu’ il. fera. fur le tard, et temps de partir, ils 
doivent faire lever les eftaches, et crier, Seigneurs chevaliers allezs vous-en,. 
vous ne pouvez huymets ne perdre, ne gagner, car les eftachettes font 
levees. 

« Item, quand les chevaliers feront revenus a leurs hoftels, ils fe 
defarmeront,. et laveront leurs vifages, et viendront manger devers les 
feigneurs qui donncnt a manger, et tandis que les chevaliers feront aflis au. 
fouper, feront prins lefdits difeurs, avec le roy defdita heraux, accompagnez- 
de deux chevaliers, tels comme ils voudront prendre, pour faire 1 enquefte 
des bienfaifans: et en l’enquefte faifant, les chevaliers que- parleroat, diront 
leurs advis, ils en nommeront trois ou quatre, ou tant qu’ il leur ptaira de 
bienfaifans, et au derrain ils fe rapporteront a un, lequel ils nommeront*, 
et eeluy emportera la voix, et ainfi ce fait de main en main a tous les. 
chevaliers, et prennent morceaux de pain, et eeluy qui plus en a, e’eft 
eeluy qui palfe route; et ceux qui font 1’enquefte font ferment qu’il la feront 
bien et loyaument. 

‘ Item, et au cas que le tournoy fe feroit fans accord, la partie qui feroit 
deconfite, celui qui demourrok derrenier a cheval d’icelle partie defconfke 
auroit le heaume comme le mieux- deffendant, et L’autre partie celui qui. 
feroit le mieux aflaillant auroit 1’efpee. 

* Item, le lendemain du tournoy s’il y a aucun deftord de droit d’armes,, 
tant de ceulx gagnez ou perdus, comme des chevaliers tirez a terre, depuis 
fes eftaches levees, et comme de tous autres- droits, fcient d’oft el prins* 
d’oftel armeures, ou autres chofes- quelconqufis, il en eft, a I’ordonnance et 
juges des chevaliers. 

‘ Item, on dok parler aux efehevins, aux majeurs et govemeurs des 
bonnes villes, ou le tournoy fe dok faire, d’avoir prix raiionnable de ce qui. 
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eft neceflaire, e’eft a {avoir de foing, avoyne, nappes, toiiailles, et de toute 
autre vaiflelle 6s hoftieux, chafcun endroit foy, la ou il fera logie, ou faire 
prix far les hoftilaiges, lies, et vaifleaux, et au cheval foing et avoyne de 
horsi: il eft dit que fe aucun chevalier n’a dequoy payer fon hoftelaige, qu’rl 
fade courtoifement fin el accord.’ 

Then follows a declaration, fpecifying what armour the knights and 
efquires fhould arm themfelves with. 

‘ Premierement, un harnois de jambes couvert de cuir coufu a efguillettes 
au longde lajambe, jufques au genoiiil, et deux attaches larges pour attacher 
a fon barruier * et fouleres values attachez aux grues. 

‘ Item, cuifles et poullains de cuir, armoiez de Varennes des armes au 
chevalier. 

‘ Item, une chaufle de mailles pardelfus le harnois de jambes, attachee 
au brayer comme dit eft, par deflus les cuifles, et uns efperons dorez, qui 
font attachez a une cordclette autour de la jambe, afin que la molette ne 
tourne deflous le pied* 

‘ Item, uns anciens, et unes efpaulieres. 

* Item, paus et manchez qui font attachez a la cuirie, et la cuirie a tout 
fes efgrappes fur les efpaules, et une feurfeliere fur le pis -j- d’avant. 

‘ Item, bracheres a tout les hou&n, et le han efeugon de la banniere 
fur le col couvert de cuir, avec les tonneres pour les attacher au braier a la. 
cuirie: et fur le bacinet une coiffe | de mailles, et un bel orfroy pardevant 
Je front qui veult. 

‘ Item, bracellets attachez aux efpaules a la cuirie* 

* Item, un gaignepain pour mettre es mains du chevalier. 

* Item, un heaume, et le tymbre, tel comme il voudra. 

' Item, deux chaines a attachier a la poitrine de la cuirie, une pour 
l’efpee, et l’autre pour le bafton en deux vigeres § pour le heaume 
attacher. 


* Brayer—breeches. 
J Al. Crefte. 
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‘ Item, le harnois de l’efcuyer fera tout pared,. excepte qu v if ne doit! 
avoir nulles chauces de maille, ne coiffette de maille fur le bacinet, mais 
doit avoir un ehappeau de Montauban, et frne doit avoir nulles bracheresj 
et des autres chofes peut s’armer comrae un chevalier, et ne doit point avoir- 
de fautour a fa felle.’ 



DISSERTATION VIII. 


ON THE EXERCISE OF LA CHICANE, OR GAME OF BALL ON HORSEBACK*- 


I have entered too deeply into the hiftory of military exercifes, not to fay 
fomething of La Chicane, which forms a part of them. It is a matter not 
unworthy the refearchcs of the curious, as it is not generally underltood, 
and difcovers to us a kind of horfemanfhip, particularly pra6tifed by the 
modern Greeks, and which feems to have been unknown to the weftern 
nations. It has not, however, been fo peculiarly their own, that we may 
not, with fome reafon, fay they have borrowed it from the Latins, Once the 
name certainly came from them, and it is ftill in ufe with us. 

Dexterity in the management of a horfe, which in French is called 
‘ Manege,’ a word taken from the Italian, is one of the molt uleful exerciles> 
for thofe who follow the military profeffion. We confequently find that 
the Greeks and Romans have practiled it from, the earliell times ; and the 
Greeks, to bring this art to greater perfection, invented horfe-races. They 
not only found out the method of teaching them to move or wheel at the 
flighted fignal of the rider, but they were defirous that the cavalier, Ihould 
acquire fuch a firmnels of feat, that however violent the plunges of a horfe. 
might be, he could never be thrown to the ground, being, as it were, glued 
to the faddle *. 


* Nicet. in Alex. Ang. 1. 1. n. 3. 
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Thefe are the exercifes called by Suetonius 4 Exercitationes equorum 
campeftres from being performed in the country.. Cinnamus fays, 
that the ancients invented a manly exercife for emperors only, their 
children, and the great lords of their courts, which was as follows. The 
young princes having divided themfeives into an equal number of divifions 
and perfons, remained on horfeback, at the two extremities of a fpacious 
plain: a leathern ball, of the fize of an apple, being thrown between 
them, the two parties fet off full gallop after it, each having a racquet in 
his hand fimilar to thofe made ufe of at this day at tennis, the invention of 
which does not feem fo recent as Eftienne- Pafquier wiflaes. to perfuade usf. 
The conteft was, who fhould ftrike the ball beyond the bounds marked for 
it, fo that thofe Who drove it the fartheft remained conquerors. This author 
remarks, that it was a dangerous exercife, and that great perfonal riiks were 
•run of being unhorfed, or grievoufly wounded, for thofe engaged therein 
were forced to gallop after the ball without any regularity ; and, to ftrike 
it with, their racquets,, they were obliged to bend their bodies on each fide of 
the horfe aknoft to the ground.. They often ran againft, and reciprocally 
wounded- each other, and, from the {hocks of their encounters, on full gallop, 
were thrown to the ground. Anna Comnena writes, that when her father 
Alexis was amufing himfelf at this game, Tattice, one of thofe who were 
playing with, him, was run away with by his horfe againft the emperor, and 
wounded him fo feverely on the knee and foot, that he felt the confequences 
the remainder of his Ufe J. Cinnamus writes, in his fourth book, that the 
emperor Manuel, grandfon to Alexis, exercifing himfelf at this game, fell 1 
from his. horfe, and was wounded fo feverely on the thigh and hand that 
his life was defpaired of. 

The game of ‘ La Chole,’ (footrball) which is ftill in ufe among the 
peafantry of the provinces, has fome connection with the above-mentioned, 
exercife, excepting, indeed, that it is performed by perfons on foot. On 
certain folemn days of the year, and moft commonly on the. feftivals of the 


* Suet, in Aug. c. 83. 

t Pafquier en fes- Recher. de France, 1. 4. c. IS. 
$ Anna Comn. 1. 9. p. 259. 
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patron faints of the villages, the peafants invite their neighbours to this 
game. When aflembled, they throw a large leathern ball on the public 
road, half way between two villages, when all kick it with their feet as hard 
as poffmle, and whichever party kick it into their village, they bear away the 
victory, and the prize that has been offered. 

But to return to the game of ball on horfeback, which the Greeks call 

* Tzycanifterium,’ it feems that they are indebted to the French for its 
origin, and that at the firft it was nothing more than what is now pra£tifed 
in Languedoc, and called the game of La Chicane, and in other provinces 
the game of Mall, except that in Languedoc this game is played in the 
open country and on the high roads, where they drive with a fmall mallet, 
fixed at the end of a (tick, of proportioned length, a ball of boxwood.- In 
other parts, this game was played in long alleys planted with trees, and the- 
fides inelolcd with planks of wood. 

With regard to the derivation of the word ‘ Chicane,’ as all conje£lures> 
on fimilar fubje£ts are for the moft part doubtful, I know not whether I 
ought to attempt it. I dare not advance that it comes from the englifh. 
word * Chicken fo that ‘ Chicaner’ would feem to be derived from the 
imitation of young poultry, who are accuftomed to run after each other, to 
fnatch the morfels out of their beaks, in like manner as the Greeks gallop 
after their antagonifts, to feize and drive away the ball from them. 

However this may be, I think it cannot be doubted that the word 

* Chicane,’ now in ufe to fignify the tricks of fuitors in courts of juftice, 
and which the old french pra&ioners of the law called ‘ Barres,’ has been 
taken from this exercife, each party endeavouring, by affefited delays, and 
ufelefs proceedings, to embarrafs and hurt his opponent, and, as we vulgarly 
fay, boxing the ball from one to the other. This is what thofe who play at 
this game of chicane do, and, by the mutual embarraffments they caufe, make 
it laft the longer.. 




DISSERTATION IX. 


N KNIGHTS-BANNERETS. 


Nobility of birth has been ever held in particular efteem by all the ftates 
of the univerfe excepting the Turks and Chinefe, by whom it is not 
confidered. They refer every thing to virtue and perfonal qualities, 
without regarding blood or birth, according to the expreflions of an 
ambaflador of the emperor Ferdinard I. * But France has been the 
kingdom in the world where the nobles have enjoyed the greateft 
advantages, forming the firft order in the ftate : the governments of 
provinces and towns are intrufted folely to their care; and it has always 
been fuppofed that the ftrength of the realm refided in their perfons,, from 
the generality natural to them, and the eminent courage that was, as it were, 
attached to them. 

However true it may be that the character of nobility is uniform, and 
that it is not improperly faid, that one gentleman is not more a gentleman 
than another, yet there have always been various degrees among the nobles, 
which have conftituted the different orders among them. Some have 
been raifed higher than others, from dignities conferred by the prince, 
others by the prerogatives which their rank and title of chevaliers gave 
them; fo that we obferve there have been in France three degrees, and three 
orders of nobility. The firft, is that of Barons, which comprehended every 
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gentleman raifed to that dignity, on account of the title granted him by his* 
fovereign, or from his fiefs, by virtue of which he had a right to bear a 
banner in the armies of the king, to conduct thither his vaflals, and to have 
a particular war-cry. It is for this reafon they are commonly known under 
the name of bannerets, and often under the general one of barons *. The 
fecond order was that of Bachelors, or Ample knights, and the third that of 
Efquires. 

The nobility of Bearn were in a fimilar manner divided into barons,, 
cavers or knights, and dommagers or damoifeaux, which are thofe we 
call efquires. The kingdom of Arragon had alfo three orders of nobility 
the firft was that of * Ricos Hombres,’ the fecond that of * Cavalleros,’ and 
the third the e Infantjons,’ which are damoifeaux or efquires. The Ricos* 
Hombres, or the rich men, were the principal barons*of the kingdom: they 
had a fhare in the government of the country, and enjoyed the great 
moveable fiefs of the crown. They were bound by thefe fiefs to ferve the 
prince in his wars, and were obliged to lead thither their vaflals under their 
banners, whence they were called * Ricos hombres de Senerathat is to 
fay, Bannerets ; and becaufe thefe rich men led their vaflals to war under 
their banners, and they were ufually inverted with the quality of knighthood, 
it has thence occurred, that thefe barons have moft commonly been known: 
under the title of ‘ Knights-bannerets.’ 

Other knights, who had not this prerogative, were vulgarly called 
* Bachelors,’ that is to fay, ‘ Bas-Chevaliers,’ from being of the fecond 
order, and inferior in dignity to the barons. So that thefe knights refembled 
the counts of the firft, fecond, and third order, in the court of the roman 
emperors. But as my defign at prefent is to fpeak only of knights 
bannerets, having fo pledged myfelf in my obfervations on the hiftory of the 
lord de Joinville, I fhall not now fay any thing of knights-bachelors, nor 
®f this fecond order of nobility. 

I have already obferved, that the term c Banneret’ was generally applied 
to the firft order of nobility, and that it comprehended gentlemen of fu peri or 
rank, who had a right to bear a banner in the armies of their prince. The 


* P. Divseus,'!. 7. Rer Brabant, p. 85.. 



^greater number of authors have ufed it in this fenfe. Rigord often employs 
it in fpeaking of the lords made prifoners by Philippes Augufte at the battle 
of Bovines. On the other hand, we often fee knights-bannerets mentioned 
by other writers under the fimple term of barons. The laws of Simon 
count de Montfort, for the inhabitants of Alby, Carcaflone, Befiers and 
Razez, drawn up in the year 1212, fpecially comprehend knights-bannerets 
under this name, diftingui filing them from fimple knights, who are noticed 
as bachelors. We muft, however, acknowledge, that there was a difference 
between the barons and bannerets. For thofe who were ftyled barons 
pofiefled great fiefs, held under the crown, or from fome fovereign prince ; 
but becaufe there were no barons who had not the right to bear a banner in 
the armies, from the great lordfhips or manors they pofleffed, which had 
feveral vaffals, it has happened that this title has been indifcriminately given 
ito all bannerets. Du Tillet fays, that the count de Maval difputed with the 
lord de Couequen, in Brittany, his title of baron, maintaining that he was 
only a banneret from having raifed his banner, for which he was laughed at, 
and called the Knight ©f the Square Banner. 

To obtain the dignity of a banneret, it was not fufficient to be powerful 
in fiefs and vafials: it was neceflary to be a gentleman of name, and bearing 
arms. This Iaft qualification was eflential; and as I have not obferved any 
writer explain the force of thefe words, I propofe to deliver my fentiments 
■on them in the fucceeding diflertation. 

The old Ceremonial thus defcribes the form and manner of making 
•bannerets: 

‘ Comme un bachelier peut lever banniere, et devenir banneret. 

* Quant un bacheler a grandement * fervi et fuivy la guerre, et que il a 
aflez terre, et qu’il puifle avoir gentilfhommes f, fes homines, et pour 
accompagner fa banniere, il peut licitement lever banniere, et non. 
autrement. Car nul homme ne doit porter, ne lever banniere en bataille, 
s’il n’a du moins cinquante hommes d’armes, tous fes hommes et les archiers 
•et arhaleftriers qui y appartiennent. Et s’il les a, il doit a la premiere 


* In another copy, Longuement. 
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battaille, ou il fe trouvera, apporter un pennon de fes armes, et doit venir 
au conneftable, ou aux marefchaux, ou a celui qui fera lieutenant de Toft,, 
pour le prince requerir qu’il porte banniere * * * § , et s’il lui o£troient, doit 
fommer les beraux pour tefmoignage •f, et doivent couper la queue-da 
pennon, et alors le doit porter et lever avant les- autres bannieres, au deffoubs* 
des autres barons.’ 

There is in this fame Ceremonial another chapter refpe&ing the banneret*, 
and in thefe terms : 

4 Comme fe doit maintenir un banneret en bataille. 

4 Le banneret doit avoir cinquante lances, et les gens de trait qui y 
appartiennent: e’eft a favoir les xxv pour combattre, et les autres xxv pour 
lui £, et fa banniere garder. Et doit eftre fa banniere defloubs des barons., 
Et § s’il y a autres bannieres, ils doivent mettre leurs bannieres a l’onneur,. 
chacun felon fon endEoit, et pareillement tout homme qui porte banniere.’ 

I have inferted the exadfc words from the Ceremonial, to avoid dividing; 
them in the continuation of this diflertation,as well as to examine and compare - 
them with thofe authors who have written on the fubjeht of bannerets.. 
To begin with the preliminary conditions required for obtaining this- 
dignity, we obferve that the candidate for the honour of banneret rauft be a. 
knight, and one who has had frequent opportunities of following the wars. 
It is certain that thofe who wifhed to difplay their banner muft have been,' 
knights; and hiftory affords us an infinity of examples of thofe who in times; 
of war were defirous fo to do, and were not knights, but caufed themfelves 
to be fo created before they difplayed their banner. The fons of kings were; 
not difpenfed from this law, as we fee in Froiffart, who,, fpeaking of a battle- 
about to take place between the Englifh and Scots, fays, 4 Adoncques fift le; 
comte de Douglas fon fils chevalier, nomme meffire Jacques, et lui fift lever 
banniere : et la fift-il deux chevaliers des fils du roy d’Efcofle, meffire; 


* Soit banneret. 

t Faire fonner les trompettes pour temoigner.. 

| GarJer fon corps et la banniere. 

§ Et s’il y a autres bannieres en honneur felon qu’ils font nobles, et pareillement tous hommes <px 
portent banniere-- 
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Robert et meflire David, et tous deux leverent banniere,’ Froifiart, vol. 2. 
chap. 10. 

Another condition required from the candidate for the honour of 
banneret, and the moft eflential, was, that he fhould have large landed, 
pofleflions, and a fufficient number of vaflals to accompany his banner. It 
was for this reafon that the Spaniards called bannerets ‘ Ricos hombres,’ 
and the French ‘The rich men,’ as I have before fhewn. On the contrary, 
fimple knights were ftyled ‘ pauvres hommes,’ in the roll of knights who 
followed St Louis in his expedition to Tunis. * Et eft a favoir qu’il doit 
paffer a chafcun banneret un cheval, et li chevaux emporte le gar^on qui le 
garde, et doit pafler le banneret lui fixieme de perfonne, et le pauvre homme 
foi tiers/ 

With regard to the number of vaflals, the Ceremonial orders, that a 
banneret fhould have under his command fifty men at arms, befides the 
archers and crofs-bows attached to them ; that is to fay, one hundred and. 
fifty horfe ; for Froiflart tells us, that twenty thoufand men at arms made 
fixty thoufand effective men in battle, each man at arms having two men 
on horfeback as his followers. 

Olivier de la Marche writes, that, according to ancient cuftoms, it was 
neceflary that the pennon of him who pretended to fuch rank fhould be 
attended by twenty-five men at the leaft. But the accounts of the treafurers 
of the king’s war-expenfes {hew us the contrary, and make it appear that 
there were often knights-bannerets who had a much fmaller number of 
followers, fome of whom were bachelors,, other efquires. Another 
Ceremonial- directs, that a knight or fquire who wifhes to be made a 
banneret, ‘ foit accompagne au moins de quatre ou. cinq nobles hommes, et 
continuellement de douze ou feize chevaux/ 

It is true that in general when knights-banneret went to attend their 
prince in his wars, as the greater number were powerful lords, theji had. a; 
more numerous attendance of vaflals, among whom were knights, who in 
like manner, were followed by their vaflals, which formed, all together, a. 
very handfome company under the command of the banneret. 

A.banneret was made by the prince, or by the lieutenant-general of the 
army, in this manner : the knight who was fufficiently rich in. lands, and in. 



a numerous vaflalage, to fupport the ftate and dignity of a banneret, took 
an opportunity of a battle being about to be fought, to prefent himfelf 
before the prince, or chief of the army, having in his hand a lance, round 
which was rolled a pennon of his emblazoned arms, and then made his 
requeft perfonally, or by means of a herald, to be created a banneret, in 
conlequence of the nobility of his birth, and the fervices which his anceftors 
had done the ftate,. confidering alio that he had a Efficiency of vaflals to 
fupport its dignity. Then the prince, or chief of the army, unrolling the 
pennon, cut off the end, and made it Iquare, and, on giving it back to the 
knight, faid himfelf, or eaufed his herald to fay the following, or fuch 
like words: ‘ Ret^evez l’honneur que voftre prince vous fait aujourd’hui, 
foiez bon chevalier, et conduifez voftre banniere a l’honneur de voftre 
lignage,’ 

The pennon or pennonceau was the flag of the knight-bachelor, under 
which he conducted his vaflals. The Ceremonial, at the chapter * de 
l’ordonnance du roy quand il va en armes,’ declares it in exprefs words, 

‘ Apres les pages viennent les trompettes, apres les trompettes viennent les 
pennons des bacheliers, apres les pennons viennent les bannieres des derrains 
bannerets.’ 

And at the part where it defcribes the ceremonies attendant on obfequies, 

* La quatrieme offrande doit ertre d’un cheval convert du trepafle, et lera 
monte defliis un gentilhomme, ou amy du trepafle, qui portera fa banniere 
s’il eft banneret, ou s’il eft hachelier lbn pennon.’ 

Sovereign princes had both banner and pennon; and with regard to the 
king of France, his banner was under the charge of the great chamberlain 
of the crown, and his pennon under the care of the firft gentleman-carver. 

Froiflart makes mention fomewhere in his chronicles of the pennon of 
the king of France; and the realbn why great lords had both banner and 
pennou is, becaufe they had a number of vaflals, the bannerets in the wars 
ranging themfelves under the banners, and the bachelors who held fiefs 
dire&ly from them under their pennon. The pennon differed from the 
banner, which was fquare, by having a tail like to thofe ftreamers called by 
the Latins ‘ Dragons:’ it was this tail that was cut off when they were 
created bannerets,. 
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Froiflart, Monftrelet, Olivier de la Marche and other authors obferve> 
that bannerets were made on the occafions of battles or other military 
enterprizes; but they were fometimes created on the occafion of folemrt 
feafts and tournaments. 

Jacques Valere, in his treatife 4 d’armes de noblefle,’ writes, * S’il ert 
roy, ou prince qui foit au dit tournoy, et s’il luy plaift peuft faire de grace 
chevaliers, et d’un chevalier un banneret, pour alors prendre banniere.’ 

And further on, ‘ Celui qui lieve banniere en tournoy, ou en bataille, 
doit au roy d’armes, ou heraux de la Marche, dix livres parifis.* 

This quality of banneret in the perfon of a knight made him known 
under the name 4 de banniere,’ as may be collected from various authors* 
and particularly from the lord de Joinville, when he fays that he 
accompanied king Louis, ‘ lui troifieme de bannierethat is to fay, with 
two other knights bearing banners. 

The families of bannerets, as a mark of their prerogatives and nobility, 
were called ‘ hoftel noble et banniere;’ and this title is given to the houfe 
of Saveufes in Picardy, in an ancient edi& of the parliament of Paris.' 

I add to the above remarks, that in an ordinance of Charles VIII. of 
the year 1495, concerning the rights of 4 geolage,’ the wife of a banneret 
is therein ftyled * une dame bannerete.’ 

This title of 4 de baniere’ was alfo applied to the land of the knight 
banneret, which was fo called when a number of fiefs were dependant on 
it, and confequently a fufficiency of vafials, to enable the lord who poflefled 
it to raife his banner, which was fo well-known a truth that the title of 
banneret palled to all who enjoyed this landed property even before they 
were inverted with the honour of knighthood. 

He, therefore, who was in pofleffion of a banner-land; that is to fay,, 
of an eftate which had a proper number of vaflals for the attendance on 
a banneret, and had been before held by bannerets, took the opportunity 
of a battle to difplay, unfurl, raife, and make public his banner; for fuch 
are the different expreffions made ufe of by various authors on this fubjedt. 
There was, however, a difference between 4 relever banniere’ and 4 entrer en 
banniere;’ for he 4 entroit en banniere,’ who had the dignity of banneret 
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given him by the prince on account of one or more eftates he was poflefled 
of, that furnifhed him with a fufficiency of vaffals: and he ‘ levoit banniere,* 
or £ relevoit banniere,’ who raifed and difplayed the banner of land that had 
fallen to him by right of fucceffion, or who had got himfelf created banneret 
on account of an eftate that had a title of banniere, and of which he was 
become poffeffor. We learn this diftin&ion from Olivier de la Marche. 

I find that the old Ceremonial has properly hence inferred that the 
banniere is the mark of inveftiture of the banneret, when it fays, that the 
duke receives his inveftiture from his coronet, the marquis from the ruby 
which he wears on his middle finger, the vifcount from the golden wand, 
and barons and bannerets from the banner. Although what it lays 
refpecting the marquis and other dignities may be fubje£t for criticifm, it is 
at leaft certain that the banneret was inverted with his rank by virtue of his 
banner; for, as the banner was a fort of ftandard under which the vaflals 
ranged themfelves to march to the wars of the prince, it is certain that all 
inveftjtures ariftng from lands, of whatever quality they may be, but which 
give a right of leading vaffals to the wars, are made by the banner. 

We often read in authors, conformable % to what was the law of the 
Saxons, that in Germany, duchies and other great fiefs were by the emperors 
conferred by the banner. The counts of Goritia received their inveftiture 
from the doges of Venice by a ftandard of red taffeta; and the dauphins 
of Vienne by a delphinale fword, and by the banner of St George. I omit 
all other inftances that may be quoted from authors who have made fimilar 
obfervations. What I have faid is fufficient to prove, that all the grand fiefs 
are banner-fiefs, and that the banner was the mark of inveftiture of thefe fort 
of fiefs. 

With regard to the fmaller fiefs, which were decorated with the title of 
banner, they had particular privileges. In the duchy of Brittany they had a 
right of holding courts of juftice on all crimes, excepting treafon againllthe 
prince, and to erea a four pillar gallows. The poffeffors might bear their 
arms emblazoned ‘ en banniere,’ that is to fay, on a fquare efcutcheon. Iri 
Dauphiny, the bannerets have alfo fimilar privileges throughout the extent 
of their lordlhips, the right of infpeaion over the high roads, of having a 
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procurator-fifcal, of inheriting all confifcations for herefy, and other 
prerogatives, which are mentioned by fome of the lawyers of thofc 
countries. 

Bannerets had likewife the privilege of a war-cry, called ‘ Cry d’armes,’ 
that particularly attached to them, to the exclufion of all knights-bachelors, 
from having the right of leading their'vaflals to war, and from being chiefs 
of a large body of men at arms. 

In regard to the emblazoning arms ‘ en banniere,’ that was one of the* 
peculiar privileges'of the bannerets of the duchy of Brittany, and of fome 
other provinces, fuch as Poitou, the Cotitume of which has thefe words : 

* Que tout feigneur qui a comte, vicomte, ou baronnie, (it clearly points 
to bannerets by this expreflion) peut en guerre, ou armoiries, porter fes 
armes en quarre, ce que ne peut le feigneur Chaftellain, lequel les peut 
feulement porter en forme d’efcuflon.’ 

Knights-bannerets, when they went to the wars, received from the king 
double the pay of knights-bachelors. The ufual pay of bannerets was 
twenty fols tournois a day; that of knights-bachelors, and efquires 
banneret, ten Ibis each : that of Ample efquires five fols; of gentlemen on 
foot two fols ; of fergeants on foot twelve deniers, and of erofs-bows fifteen 
deniers. Sometimes the king augmented this pay, which was then called 

* the great paybut he then declared, that he did not intend it fhould be 
underftood as wages, but as a fort of loan, as was done in the year 1315, or 
as a benefadtion, .as it is thus announced at the commencement of the 
accounts of John du Cange, in the year 1340, 
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DISSERTATION X. 


©-N GENTLEMEN OP NAME, AND BEARING ARMS. 


It would feem that in the ft ate and condition of nobility there was not any 
particular prerogative that fliould exalt one more than another, but that it 
refembles the ingenuity of lawyers, which receives neither more nor lefs of 
addition. 

There is, however, reafbn to fuppofe, that the quality of ‘ Gentilhomrrte 
de nom et d’armes,’ was fomething more elevated, and of a much fuperior 
rank than that of the Ample gentleman, fin.ee, whenever there was occafion 
to feie<& gentlemen of high birth, and whofe genealogy it was neceflary to 
inquire into, fiach as refpecting the orders of chivalry, it was expedited they 
fhould be inverted with the above title *. 

Philip duke -of Burgundy, in his ftatutes for the order of the Golden 
Fleece, ordains, that the thirty-fix knights : of that order fhall be gentlemen 
of name, and bearing arms, without reproach f . When king Louis XI. 
inftituted the order of -St Michael in France, he faid, ‘ We command that 
this order do confift of thirty-fix knights-, gentlemen of name and arms, 
without reproach, of whom we ourfelf lhall be one, the chief and fovereign,* 
&c. King Henry III. of France ordains, in the 15th article of the ftatutes 


* Locrius in Chroa Belg. an- 1431. 
f Mirseus in Diplom- Belg- !• 1.6. 98- art. 1« 





for the order of the Holy Ghoft, that all the knights of it fhall be * gentlemen 
of name, and bearing arms for three generations at the leaft.’ The ordinance, 
of Blois declares, 4 That no one (hall be inverted with the rank of bailiff 
or fenefchal at the enfuing ftates-general, unlefs he be a gentleman of name, 
and bearing arms.’ 

From thefe declarations .! conclude, that the gentlemen of * nom et 
d’armes’ were of fuperior rank to the common ; for it would be ufelefs to 
require this qualification, if it were not more eminent than fimple nobility. 
But as there are various opinions on this fubjedt, it will be proper that I 
fhould difcufs them all, before I enter farther thereon. 

John Scohier, in his treatife on the ftate, and bearing of arms *, 
fuppofes thofe to be gentlemen of name and of arms who have the name of 
a province, town, village, caftle, lordfhip, .or noble fief, and who bear 
particular arms, although they may not be the owners of the above places; 
and on this fubjedf he puts feveral queftions. But I cannot fee what is 
the prerogative or eminence of this fort of nobility over the others; for how 
many noble families exift who do not bear the name of any particular place, 
and yet are daily admitted into the orders of knighthood, and inverted with 
great offices, to obtain which this qualification muft be firft exemplified ? 
To bear the name of a place does not exalt the perfon of a noble : a.duke, 
or a count, who fhall be defcended from thofe who have anciently been 
ennobled, but who have never borne the name of a place, will not be denied 
admittance inta any order of knighthood, and will be efteemed a true 
gentleman. 

f Others imagine, that gentlemen of name and arms-j- are thus called, not 
from their armorial bearings, but from their profeffion of arms, to diftinguifh 
them from ‘ des chevaliers en loys,’ who are lawyers, whom, the prince 
honours with the title of knights, but who do not intermeddle in wars. 
Froiflart, Monftrelet,. d’Argentre, and other authors, fpeak of thefe knights. 
But who can fuppofe that it was ever in the thoughts of the founders of 
military orders of knighthood, or of kings who have made laws for them, 


* Scohier, c. 17. 
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to reftrain their nobility to the fword alone ? Befides, why do they qualify 
fuch gentlemen with the title ‘ of name and arms,’ as if it added any thing- 
to their noblenefs of birth ? 

There are fome who believe that gentlemen of name and arms are thofe 
who bear the arms appertaining to their family-name,' without however 
this qualification placing them above thofe who are ftyled ftmply gentlemen : 
t his addition of name and arms being ufed folely to mark a nobility of ancient 
date, and without reproach, infomuch that among the proofs which a 
gentleman produces to juftify his claim to nobility, there is one by which he 
proves, that the firname and arms he bears have been borne by his father, 
his grandfather, and his great-grandfather. This feems to have been the 
opinion of Andrew du Chefne, in his hiftory of the houfe of du Pleflis, 
when, fpeaking of the cardinal de Richelieu, he fays, ‘ II' etoit aufli chef des- 
armes de fa maifon, compofees d’un efcu d’argent a 3 chevrons de gueulles, 
lefquelles fes defcendans out toujours portees, et retenues jufques a' prefent, 
avec le meme furnom de du Pleflis. Defbrte qu’ a jufte titre ii doit 
participer a la gloire, et & la renommee de ceux. qui ont efte reconnus de 
toute antiquity pour gentillhommes de nom et d’armes.’ 

And in his hiftory of the houfe of Bethune, he fays, ‘ fes armes ou 
armoiries font fi propres, et fi eflentielles aux nobles, qu’il n’y a qu’eux qui 
puiflent juftement en porter; d’ou vient que pour exprimer la vraie noblefle,. 
Ton dit ordinairement qu’il eft gentilhomme de nom et d’armes.’ 

Although this opinion may apparently have fome foundation, I muft be 
excufed for not agreeing to it, without meaning to offend fo judicious a writer* 
or thofe who have followed him. I maintain, that it was more probable 
that thofe were called gentlemen of name and arms who could prove their 
nobility, not only by fhewing that their fathers and grandfathers had always 
been noble, that they had been reputed gentlemen, and that the name and 
arms they bore had been borne by their anceftors, which is the ufual form 
of proving fimple nobility, but likewife by the four quarters of their pedigree. 
This was done by fhewing that their paternal and maternal anceftors were 
noble, as far back as was. required, and was proved by the arms on the 
pedigrees of each branch; fo that armorial bearings being tfie diftin&ive 
marks of nobility, fince they belong folely to the nobles, if any one can. 
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prove by his pedigree, that his paternal and maternal anceftors have had 
armorial bearings, it follows, that fuch anceftors muft have been noble, and 
that he is the iffiie of noble parentage by four different houfes, or what we 
call quarterings. 

To explain myfelf more fully, I fay, that it is neceflary for him who 
calls; himfelf a gentleman of name and arms, to prove his defcent from 
paternal and maternal anceftors in four degrees; and remounting, to his 
great-grandfather to prove his nobility, and that he is the head of the 
family, and that his iflue is noble, and by fbewing that he bears the fame 1 
name with his anceftors who were noble, it follows that he who is defcended 
from them; is likewife noble: and in order that he may freely fay he is noble 
by armorial bearings, it is neceflary for him to prove, his maternal anceftors 1 
to have been noble, which he , mav do. by fhewing that they had borne 
armorial enfigns. It may then be lawful for him to; place on his. tomb,; 
and wherever elfe he may pleafe, befide his own arms, thofe of anceftors 
on each fide from, whom he is defcended, and take on him the qualification 
of a gentleman of name and arms. 

This feems to have been explained by Rene king of Sicily, in the ftatutes 
of the order of the Crefcent*, which he inftituted the 11th day of Auguft 
1448, when he declares, * que nul ne pourra eftre re 9 eu, ne porter le dit ; 
ordre, finon qu’ii foit ou prince, marquis, comte, vicomte, ou iflu d’ancienne 
chevalerie, et gentilhomme de fes quatre lignes, et que la perfonne foit fans 
vilain cas, et fans reproche,’—terms that are fynonimous, and have the fame 
force as thofe inferted in the ftatutes of other military orders, and in the 
edkfts of our kings before quoted, namely, ‘ que nul ne fera ad mis aufdits 1 
ordres, s’il n’eft gentilhomme de nom et d’armes fans reproche.’ 

The ftatutes of the Garter ftill more clearly exprefs it, in the'following 
words : ‘ Item, eft accorde que nul ne fera efleu compagnon dudit ordre, 
s’il n’eft: gentilhomme de fang, et chevalier fans reproche.’ Afterthefe words, 
are the following, by way of explanation; ‘ Et quant a la declaration d’un ■ 
gentilhomme de fang, il eft declare et determine qu’il fera. extrait de- trois; 
defcentes de noblefles, a f^avoir de nom et d’armes tant du cofte dupere que 


* La Colomb, to. 1. du Theat. d’lionn. c. 7, 
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de la mere.’ Fr. Modius fpeaks of thofe who might perform at tournaments, 
and defcribes this nobility as of name and arms *. 

It has not therefore been without reafon, that kings and founders of 
military orders would not admit as their companions, or appoint to the 
higher offices of the ftate, any but fuch as had clear titles to nobility, who 
were reproachlefs, either in what personally concerned them or in regard to 
their families: in one word, they only admitted fuch as were gentlemen of 
name and arms. France has always held its nobility in fuch high efteem 
that gentlemen were not permitted to ally themfelves in marriage Otherwife 
than with-noble families, under pain of forfeiting the principal prerogatives 
of : nobility, and of being marked in fome manner with infamy. This 
principle was >fo ftrong at the commencement df the monarchy that the 
Franks would not-admit the children of king Theodorick into the kingdom 
of Auftrafia, ‘ quia erant materno latere minus ndbiles-f-.’ But the chief 
reafon for this interdidtion of vulgar alliances to gentlemen was, that they 
might not debafe, by this means, the glory and luftre of their families. 

It hasthence happened, that fuch gentlemen as had fmiignc (degenerated), 
to ufe the word of Monftrelet and George■ Chaftellain,—‘that is to fay, thofe 
who had married into a plebeian family, although they preferved their titles, 
and in right thereof were exempted from the tallies and other taxes to which 
plebeians are fubjedted,—loft all pretence of afpiring to high dignities, or of 
being admitted to tournaments, or to other aflemblies of knights, although, 
their children might fucceed to the order of knighthood. 

Notwithftanding tbefe marriages were allowed by the canon laws, 
the civil and political laws, or rather the ufages introduced by the 
common aflent of the nobility, have eftablilhed penalties to prevent their 
taking place. Among the Vifigoths, a noble damfel who Ihould mif-ally 
herfelf loft the inheritance fhe had, or would have received, from her father, 
and was excluded from that of her brothers and filters. For this reafon, 
thole barons who had the wardship of daughters of gentlemen were 
prohibited from marrying them except to perfons of noble birth, and could 

* Fr. Modius, to- 2. de Haftiludio, i. 1. £ol. 9 verfo. 

f Aimon, 1. 4. c. i. 
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not debale them by marriage without incurring the penalty ordained by the 
ftatutes *. 

From the foregoing obfervations, it may be truly faid, that in France 
thole only have been reputed real gentlemen who were gentlemen of name 
and arms; that is to fay, noble from four branches of their pedigree. 

It is this nobility that father St Julien, in his paradoxical mifcellanies, 
qualifies, properly fpeaking, nobility of name and arms, which he maintains 
to be a rank of the higheft fort; for fuch a gentleman, though poor, is not 
lefs a gentleman than the moft opulent lord, like to a king who is not lefs a 
king although another may be richer, the extent of country he governs 
making him neither more nor lefs a fovereign -j-. This was the idea of 
king Eumenes, mentioned by Plutarch, who having but one fingle caftle 
under his dominion, yet when he was about to capitulate with Antigonus 
king of Alia, who wanted to claim a fuperiority over him, replied, that he 
would never acknowledge him for his fuperior fo long as he Ihould hold 
a fword in his hand. 


* Matt. Paris, an. 1215. page 271. 
f St J«l. en fes Mefl. Hill. pp. 632, 640. 



DISSERTATION XI. 


ON THE CRY d’aRMES, OR WAR-CRY. 


The particular ufages, and municipal laws, which have affigned to the 
eiders the prerogative of bearing the full arms of the families whence they 
fprung, have almoft wholly given them, at the fame time, the war-cry, as 
a dependance on the armorial fliield, with which it is commonly placed on 
tombs and other places, as well as in their pedigrees and emblazonings, 
drawn up by heralds. Many have been ignorant of the origin, ufage, and 
fignification of the war-cry, and thofe who have touched on the fubje6t have 
not written corre<5tiy about it: this has induced me to make refearches on 
the war-cry, and to detail in this place what books have taught me. 

The war-cry was nothing elfe than a fhout compofed of two or three 
words, pronounced at the beginning, or during the heat of a combat, by a 
chieftain, or by all the foldiers together, as occafions offered or required; 
which war-cry was appropriated to the general of the army, or to the leader 
ef each feparate troop. 

As the noife which thunder makes in the clouds at the moment when 
the lightening darts its forks to the earth, adds to the aftonifhment which 
this meteor excites in the minds of men, juft fo do the fhouts of foldiers, when 
charging the enemy, confound them ; for this confufed noife of fhouts and 
joy augments the alarm of the enemy, who confider it as an undoubted 
proof of courage. 
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Thefe cries were not always confufed founds, but were often clearly 
articulated, and confided in the pronunciation of fome words, by which the. 
foldiers excited each to a6ls of valour and gallantry. The Germans and 
Gauls were aceuftomed, before battle, to ftrengthen their courage by certain 
fongs, or rather rude noifes, called in their tongue ‘ garditus,’ from the 
name of their priefts, the bards, who, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
book the fifteenth, fung verfes, accompanied by their harp, in praife of the 
virtuous actions of their kings and anceftors. 

This cuftom, of finging the praifes of great men before the combat, was 
preferved under our monarchs, when thofe fongs, known under the name of 
‘ Chanfons de Roland,’ were invented, and fo called, from their extolling 
the gallant a6ts of this fabulous Roland, and the ancient french knights 
errant. 

Such then has been the ufage of thefe war-cries, compofed of a few 
words, which excited the foldiers (to valour* and gallantly $0 fell on tfejir 
enemies. Although thefe cries were, for the moft part, different ja -words, 
they were, neverthfeefs, fed eoncfeved in terms of jfovoeaflion ftp £he Iferinitt-y, 
in comfequeaaee <af this laudable cuftom, kings aod princes have invented 
cries of battle, which have beai pooubar to them and the fplftions of (their 
armies, to be uttered at the beginning, or in the midf}; of W engagements 
whence they are called ‘ voces ,-fidei’ by Roderick arfeabjlbop -of Toledo, fe 
his hiftory of fpaaadfla affaire, meaning cries of .confidence in r dhe fefefence of 
God, If other cries have beenufed, they have takno >£hw origin front feme 
fortunate deeds of arms, and on that account rchofen by the partfenfer fords 
who had been engaged in them. 

The Trench, -when .they (made -their firft .eonqnefts in the holy land, had 
for their 'general <ery thefe words, ‘ Adjuv,a Hens * !’ -or, ‘ Tia ffens a^uva 
nos -f- !’ It was from the war-cries of our ancient french fkoigffts, ard the 
firft contjnoerors of the holy land, that the dukes of Normandy have formed 
their cry, ‘ Dies fee! Dame Diex aie 1’ by which they called on God for 
affiltance, thefe words fignifyong * Demine Dens adjnura,’ Inftead of this 

‘ - - - " ' ,m *‘ I J " - -l . ■ I ; j —■» | III ^1 
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meaning, others have imagined they fignified ‘ Noftre Dame, Dieu aide,’ 
from * Dame,’ in this place, meaning lord. Thus the lords of 
Montmorency had for their cry, according to an ancient heraldic 
fflanufcript, * Dieux aieveP or, according to others, * Dieu aide au 
premier Chreftien 1* Some writers refer the origin of this to the firft lord 
Of Montmorency, whom they call * Lifoie,’ who was the firft of the french 
flobility that embraced Chriftianity with king Clovis, and was baptifed by 
St Retny. His fucceftors have thence taken their war-cry of ‘ Dieu aide au 
premier Chreftien!’ as it was efteemed honourable to that family to have 
produced the firft perfon who, after his prince, had quitted the errors of 
paganifm, to embrace the true religion. 

The houle of BaOffremont in Lorraine, and in Burgundy, had a cry 
fimilar to that of Montmorency; the lords of this family fhouting in battle, 

* Bauffremont au premier Chreftien!’ as we learn from the vifitations of 
heralds, becaufe, perhaps, one of this family was the firft among the 
Burgundians who had fixed themfidves in thefe provinces, and who had 
embraced the Chriftian faith. 

Many princes have, in thsir cries, called on the moft holy Virgin for 
fUccour, fuch as the dukes of Burgundy, whofe cry was, according to 
Monftrelet, George Chaftetlain, and fome heralds, ‘ Noftre Dame 
Bourgogne!’ The dukes of Bourbon, of the royal line, cried, ‘ Bourbon 
noftre Dame!’ as we learn from Jean Dorronville, in the 50th chapter of 
his life of Louis III. duke of Bourbon. The counts de Foix had for their 
War-cry * Noftre Dame Bierne V or * Bearn !* The houfe of Vergy thefe 
words* ‘ Vergy 4 noftre Dame!’ FrodfTart makes mention of feveral lords 
who fhouted * Noftre Dame !’ in battle. The count d’Auxerre fhouted 
r Noftre Daffle Auxerre!’ The conftable du Guefclin, * Noftre Dame 
Guefblin!’ The count de Sancerre, * Noftre Dame Sancerre!’ The lord de 
Coucy, ‘ Noftre Dame au Seigneur de Coucy!’ Even the kings of France 
had a wan*cry; for according to an old MS. chronicle, which ends with 
the reign of Charles VL king Philippes Augufte, at the battle of Bovines, 
cried, ‘ Noftre Dame Si Denys Montjaye!’ 

We do not read in Our hiftories that our kings had any other cry of 
battle than limply that of' Montjoye St Denis F They not only acknowledged 
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this faint for the guardian of their kingdom, the inftant they had embraced 
Chriftianity, which he had eftablilhed and cemented with his blood on 
Montmartre, but it was their pleafure that he lhould be called upon in 
battle. During the liege of Damietta by St Louis, the french cry of battle 
was, ‘ Montjoye St Denis!’ It was likewife Ihouted at the battle of Furnes, 
in the year 1297 ; at that of Pont a Vendin in 1303 ; at the engagement 
in the fame year near to Ravenlberg ; at the battle of Mons en Puelle in the 
year 1304 ; at that of Caflel, according to the chronicle of Flanders. 

Monftrelet fpeaking of the French, when they made the Englilli raife 
the liege which they had laid to Montargis in the year 1426, fays, 4 They 
made a molt vigorous and well-condudted attack on the quarters of the 
Englilh, who were not prepared for it, Ihouting, ‘ Montjoie St Denis V 
At the capture of Pontoife, in the year 1441, the king, Charles VII. and 
all the lords and captains, ‘ firent armer et habiller leurs gens, et les 
exhorterent, tous eux crians a haute voix, St Denys ville gaignee!’ 

It is a difficulty not eafily folved, why the invocation of St Denis, the 
guardian angel of France, lhould have the word Montjoie added to it. The 
greater part of thofe who have written on this fubjedt have thought it was 
Clovis the great who firft ufed this cry, when, finding himfelf in danger at 
the battle of Tolbiac, againft the Germans, he called upon St Denis for aid, 
protelling to adore him henceforward, and to acknowledge him for his 
Jove or Jupiter, lhould he gain the vidtory over his enemies. The report 
is very true that Clovis, on this occalion, called upon the Deity, whom his 
queen Clotilda adored, declaring, that if he gained the vidtory, he lhould 
alfo be his. Raoul de Praelles Teems to agree that CLovis was the firft of 
©ur kings that ufed this war-cry. Eftienne Pafquier is perfuaded that it is 
more probable that the word * Montjoie’ was ufed for ‘ Ma joie’ by Clovis 
and his fucceflbrs, who followed him in chooling this cry of battle, by 
which he wilhed it to be underftood, that St Denis was his joy, his hope, 
his confolation, in whom he placed his whole confidence. Odericus Vitalis 
is alfo of this fentiment; but without attempting to undervalue the opinion 
ef thele two authors, I think there is more realon to believe that our kings 
made ufe of a pure french exprelfion, not dilguifed, as it feems to be 
imagined, and that by the cry of * Montjoie St Denis!’ they meant to 
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defignate the mountain or hill of Montmartre, on which St Denis and his 
companions fuffered martyrdom under Decius, 

Doublet, in his antiquities of St Denis, remarks, that the royal abbey of 
St Denis has preferved, for the motto of its arms, thefe words, 4 Montjoie 
St Denis.’ The MS. chronicle of France, in the library of M. de Mefmes, 
gives, for war-cry, to the count de St Paul, at the battle of Bovines, 
‘ Montjoie a Chaftillon!’ which was a compound of the war-cry of the 
king and of that of his own family. 

The dukes of Brittany had for their cry 4 Malou!’ or according to 
fome heralds, 4 S. Malo au riche due!’ Monftrelet, and Berry king at 
arms, in the hiftory of Charles VII. fay, that the Bretons, at the taking of 
Pont de 1’Arche, in the year 1449, Ihouted, 4 St Yves, Bretagne!’ Hiftory 
notices that Charles duke of Brittany, of the family of Chaftillon, had fo 
great a devotion for this faint, that he vowed to walk bare-footed fo far as 
the church of Triguier (where his body lies) from the place of La 
Rochdarien, where he had been made prifoner in battle. Froiflart writes, 
that Bertrand du Guefclin, conftable of France, and a breton gentleman, 
ufed for his war-cry 4 St Yves Guefclin !’ 

All war-cries were not, however, compofed of terms of invocation.: 
they were often taken from fome motto of the anceftors of warriors, which 
had its origin in the event of fome notable enterprise, or in words that 
marked the dignity or excellence of their families. They were fometimes 
taken from blazonry, and moft ufualiy the Ample name of the family ferved 
for their cry of battle. We have many inftances of the-fir<ft. fort of cries, in 
the form of mottos, alluding, generally, to fome gallant a6tion„ or derived 
from fome boafting expreflions ufed during war thefe are the cries called 
by Guibert, abbot of Nogent, 4 Arrogans varietas fignorum,’ in fpeaking 
of the French who were going to the holy war : 4 Remota autem arroganti 
varietate fignorum, humiliter in bellis fideliterque conclamabunt, Deus id 
vult.’ This fhews the antiquity of thefe cries of battle, and that they were 
in ufe among the French prior to the wars in Paleftine. Such was the cry 
©f the counts of Champagne and Sancerre, 4 Paflavant li Meillor!’ or 
* Paflavant la Thibaut!’ which was fo ufual to them, that feveral bore. 
thefe words as a motto to their counter-feal, as may be feen on the feai o£ 
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Thibaut IV. furna'me'd the Pofthumous. I include alfc, under this fort erf 
war-cries, the following: the cry of the houfe of Montoifon in Dauphine, 

* A la fecotiflfe Montoifon!’ which Philibert de Clermont, lord of 
Montoifon, obtained from Charles VIII; at the battle of Fora Nuova in 
Lombardy; 

The hbufe of Chavigny, irl Berry, had for its cry, according; to the 
authority of the king at arms* ‘ Chevaliers pkuvent!’ but an heraldic MS* 
fays, the lord of Chavigny fhouted ‘ Jerufaleni!’ 

The ery of the lord de la Chaftre Was* ‘ A 1’attrait des bons 
Chevaliers!’ 

That of the lord of Culant, * Au peigne d’or !’ 

Salvaing Boiffieu in Dauphiriy, ‘ A Salvaing le Plus Gorgius !* 
Yaudenay, ‘ Au Bruit!’ 

The houfe of Savoy fometiraes- fhouted ‘ Savoye!’ fometimes ‘ Saint 
Maurice!’ and often, ‘ Bonnes nouVelles !’ 

The lord of Rofiere in Barrois, 4 Grand joie !’ 

The vifeount de Villenoir in Berry ‘ 4 la belle!’ 

The lord de Chateau-villain, *' Chatei-vilain a l’arbre d’or !’ 

The lord d’Eternac, * Maine droitte!’ 

The lord de Neufch4tel in Swifferland, ‘ Efjpinart a l’Efcofle!’ 

The lord de Waurins in Flanders* ‘ Mains que le pas!’ 

The lord of Kercournadeck in Brittdny, ‘ En Diex eft!’ 

The lords of Bar, ‘ Au feu, au feu !’ 

Thofe of Prie* ‘ Cans d’oifeaux!’ 

Thofe of Buves in Artois, * Buves toft affis!’ 

The houfe of Molac, ‘ Gric 4 Molac!’ which means filencfc. 

The lord Simon Morhier, grand mafter of the houfehoid of the queen 
of France, (theft are the terms of the herald’s manufcript*) provoft of Paris 
under Charles VL and a great partifan of the Englifh* had for his cry, 

* Morhier de 1’extrait des PreuX !’ 

The knights of the order of the Holy Ghoft ‘ au droit defir,’ otherwift 
‘ de l’Enneu’ or ‘ del Nodo,’ inftituted by Louis de Tarente, king of Sifcily, 
oh Whitfanday of the year 135‘2, after having fhouted the cries of their 
fattiilies, fhouted the try of their order, which was * au droit defir!’ 
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The ancient lords of Preaux in Normandy * had for their war-cry, 
‘ Cefar Augufte!’ 

There were fome of thefe cries which alluded to the dignity annexed to 
the family whence the prince or lord was defcended. Thus the firft dukes 
of Burgundy had for their cry, * Chaftillon au noble due !’ 

The dukes of Brabant, ‘ Louvain au riche due V 

The duke of Brittahy, * St Malo au riche due I* 

The counts dauphins of Auvergne, ‘ Clermont au dauphin d’Auvergne!' 

Some were likewife taken from epithets of honour attributed to their 
families; fuch as that of the lords of Coucy in Picardy, who fhouted 
‘ Coucy a la merveille!’ or, according to others, * Place a la banniere!’ 

The lords de Vilain, defeendants from the Chaftellains of Ghent, had 
for their cry, ‘ Gand a Vilain fans reproche !’ 

Others may be obferved to have been taken from the blazonry of the 
arms of the family; fuch was the cry of the earls of Flanders, ‘ Flandres 
au lion !’ That of the houfe of Waudripont in Hainault, ‘ Cul a cul, 
Waudripont!’ from bearing on their arms two lions adoflied. 

Some princes having fucceeded to kingdoms or to fovereign principalities,, 
to mark the origin of the antiquity of their birth, and to preferve the 
remembrance of it, have taken their family-name for their cry of battle. 
It was for this purpofe, if we believe Andre Favyn, that the kings of 
Navarre chofe their cry, ‘ Begorre, Begorre!’ from their defeent from the 
ancient counts of Bigorre. 

Moft commonly the war-cry was the family-name, whence it happens 
that we read in almoft every collection made by heralds, or in treadles on 
blazonry, ‘ il porte’ fuch and fuch arms, ‘ et crie fon nomthat is to fay, 
his cry of war is the fame as the name of his family. 


* MS. treaiife of the arms of extinft norman families. 



DISSERTATION XII. 


ON THE USAGE OF THE WAR-CRY. 


Every gentleman and nobleman bad not a right to a war-cry : it was a 
privilege that folely belonged to thofe who were chiefs or condu6tors of 
troops, and bore banners in the army. Hence thofe who, among other 
prerogatives of the knight-banneret, have afligned him the right of a war 
cry, have reafon on their fide, infomuch that this cry particularly ferved to 
animate thole under his command, and to rally them in cafe of neceffity; 
fo that in an army there were as many cries of war as banners, each cry 
being peculiar to every company, troop or brigade, or, to fpeak in the words 
of thofe times, to each rout. 

But befide thefe particular cries, there was a general one for the whole 
army, different from the watch-word, which cry was ufually that of the 
name of the general in chief’s family, unlefs the king fhould command in 
perfon, for in that cafe the general cry was that of the king. This we learn 
from Froiflart’s account of the battle of Cocherel. 

Sometimes there were two general cries in the fame army; but this 
happened when it was compofed of two different nations. Thus, in the 
battle fought between the baftard Henry of Caftille and the king ,don 
Pedro, the Spaniards fhouted ‘ Caftille for king Henry !’ and the French, 
who had come to his alfiftance under the command of Bertrand du Guefqlin, 
jhouted, ‘ Noftre Dame Guelclin!’ 
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However, it often happened that the cry of the fovereign was fhouted 
in battle, although he were not prefent. The chronicle of Flanders, when 
relating an engagement that took place in Gafcony between the count 
d’Artois, general of the forces of king Philippes le bel, and the Gafcons 
and Englifh, fays, that the count de Foix, who had joined the french 
army, advanced, and, fhouting with a loud voice,, 4 Montjoie!’ charged 
the enemy. At the battle of Furnes, in the year 1297, the fame count 
d’Artois fhouted, 4 Montjoie !;’ It is true, indeed, that the cry of the counts 
d’Artois was likewife 4 Montjoie,’ as fhall hereafter be explained, which may 
caufe a doubt whether it were his own cry or that of the king he fhouted- 
However, it may be proved by feveral paflages in Monftrelet, and 
other authors, that the war-cry of the king of France was frequently uied 
in his abfence; but with regard to the cry of the banneret, it was never 
fhouted when he was not prefent, although his troops were ferving in the 
army, as may be feen in the fecond volume of the chronicles of Froiffart. 

The general cry was fhouted by the whole army at the fame inllant, 
before they charged the enemy, or rather at the moment of doing fo, or 
when they were clofe to each other. This was done, as well to implore the 
affiftance of the God of battles, by cries and invocations, as to animate 
one another to combat valiantly, and defend the honour and reputation 
of the general. Thefe cries, fhouted with vigour and jov, fhewed all 
thoughts of fear and danger were forgotten. At the attacks of towns, and 
when they mounted to feale the walls, the general cry was uied. Thus 
at the capture of Luxembourg by the Burgundians, the fokiiers fhouted 
*' Bourgogne I’ The general as well as the particular cry ferved in the 
midll of battle to make the fcldicrs known to each other. At prefent, the- 
term ufed is, * qui vive ?* But as the cry was equally known to both armies, 
it often happened that the enemy took advantage of it; efpedally when in. 
any perfonal danger, they fhouted the cry of their opponents, and under 
cover of this, efcaped. 

In regard to the particular cry, it was commonly uttered fey the chieftains 
to animate the -courage of the vaffals under their command; but oftener 
by a fingle chief himfelf, or by him who bore the banner and marched before 
him,. to excite his followers by fuch exultations to defend it. If it happened 
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that one knight-banneret commanded feveral banners or companies, either 
as the moft ancient or beft qualified, and that he was ordered to the attack 
or defence of any place, or againft a body of the enemy, the cry of that 
banneret became fhe general cry for all that were under his command. 
There are feveral inftances of this in Froiflart. 

The principal ufe of thefe cries was to excite vigour and cheerfulnefs in 
making attacks, and on every occafion to animate the foldiers with greater 
ardour againft the enemy: thus when a chief was in perfonal danger, 
and furrounded by the enemy, and unable to extricate himfelf without the 
affiftance of his people, he himfelf, or thofe near his perfon, fhouted his cry 
to draw fuccour from all parts to his help. 

Philippes Augufte, according to the chronicle of Flanders, had his horfe 
ftruck down or killed under him at the battle of Bo vines: he cried aloud, 

‘ Montjoie 1* and was inftantly remounted on another charger. The fame 
chronicle, fpeaking of the fiege of Damietta by St Louis, fays, * Quand les 
Chreftiens virent le roy s’abandonner, tous faillirent hOrs des nefs, prirent 
terre, et crierent tous a haute voix, Montjoie St Denys!’ 

At the battle of Mons en Puelle, in the year 1304, king Philippes le bel, 

* voyant que les Flamens avoient ja tue deux bourgeois de Paris, qui a fon 
frein etoient, et meflire Gilbert de Chevreufe qui gifoit mort devant lui, 
1’oriflamme entre fes bras, s’efcria le noble roi, Montjoie St Denys, et fe 
ferit en l’eftour.’ Such cries were called ‘ Cris a la recoufle,’ as Froiflart 
mentions in feveral parts of his chronicle. But as thefe cries brought 
fuccours, inconveniencies fometimes arofe, efpecially in private quarrels, 
when thofe fo engaged fhouted the cry of their lords, in order by this means 
to draw to their party their companions in the brigade. 

Nor only was the general cry ufed at the commencement of a battle, 
but each foldier lbouted that of his captain, and each horfeman that of his 
banneret, as may be feen in the recital Froiflart gives of the combat at Pont 
a Comines, in the year 1382, between a fmall body of french horfe under 
the command of the marechal de Sancerre, and a great number of Flemings. 
The cries of the different knights were fhouted at tournaments, when they 
were about to enter the lifts for the combat. It was likewife cuftomary to 
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fhout the cry of the lord paramount when his banner was displayed on the' 
caflle of his vaffal at the time he paid him his homage. 

As it was not lawful for younger children to bear the family-arms 
without a *■ brifure/ fo was it forbidden them to fhout th*e cry of their houfe 
without fome additions. It was generally allowed that the full arms, the name, 
and the war-cry of the family appertained to the elder, as I have proved by 
fome articles extra£led : from our ancient Coutumes: the latter condition was 
accomplifhed by adding fome words to thofe that compofed the cry of 
battle. Inftanees of this may be obferved in the royal family of France, 
whole cry was, ‘ Montjoie St Denys I s for the princes of this family have 
been defirous of the marks of illuftrious defcent, not only in their arms, 
which they bear with a brifure, but alfo in the cry of ‘ Montjoie,’ which 
they have retained, but have added other words to it, to diftinguilh it from, 
that of the king of France, the head of their houfe.. It is the fame in 
private families, whofe younger branches Ihouted the cry, or name of the 
houfe, but with the addition of fome. lordlhip; for the fimple cry, as well 
as the arms, belonged to the elder. 

From the time when king Charles VIII.. eftabliihed' companies of 
ordinance, and difpenfed with the attendance of gentlemen holding fiefs, 
when he went to war., and excufed them from leading their vaflals thither,, 
and confequently from difplaying their banners,, the ufage of the war-cry 
has been abolilhed *-■ 


* During the time this fheet was printing, I have heard from my friend the reverend W- 
.Shepherd, (whofe kindnefs in overlooking thefe fheets I am roud here to acknowledge) a ftrong and 
happy confirmation of the efficacy of the war-cry. A pupil of his, now a lieutenant in the 20th 
regiment, that has- moft gallantly diftinguifhed itfelf on the fields of Calabria, writes word, that, 
previous to the battle of Maida, the French advanced to the charge like lions; but, when within 
five yards, one of the-englilh foldiers fhouted ‘ Huzza P in which he was followed by the whole 
line. The French,.inftantly panicftruck, wheeled'about, and, in a few minutes,;were all bayoneted,- 
exeept one officer, to the amount of feven hundred.—T. J, 



DISSERTATION XIII. 


ON TH& OEPENDANGE OF THE COUNTY OF CHAMPAGNE ON FRANCE- 


The lord de Joinville informs us, that the king, St Louis, before he 
undertook his expedition to Africa, in the year 1240, held an aflembly of 
all the barons of the realm, at Paris, to make proper regulations for the 
government of his kingdom during his abfence, more efpecially if any 
unfortunate accident Ihould befal him. 

The king did this lord the honour of inviting him to be prefent at the 
aflembly, but he civilly made his excufes, for that ‘ not being his fubje£t,’ he 
could not promife to fwear allegiance to him. This paflage has given caufe 
to feveral writers to infer from thence, that fince the lord de Joinville was 
not fubjedl to the king, the count de Champagne, whofe vaflal he was, was 
like wife no vaflal to the king, and did not hold his county under the crown 
of France, but under the empire. But thefe authors have not attended to the. 
ancient ufage of fiefs, for it is certain that the under-vaflals never paid any 
homage, or oath of allegiance, to their lords paramount, or principal lords. 
Thus, therefore, the lord de Joinville was juftified, and had fufficient caufe 
to refufe paying any oath of fidelity, or doing any a£t of lubmiflion as 
vaflal to the king. This he could not have done without derogating from. 
his duty of vaflal,, in which he was bound to the count of Champagne* 
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whofe liege man he was, whether, for the fenefchalfhip of Champagne, 
or for the lordihip of Joinville, or for others he was pofleffed of in that 
county. 

He had not, befide, any land that was dire£tly dependant on the king, 
for which he owed homage like the other barons of France, who alone were 
fummoned to this affembly; that is to fay, thofe who held immediately and 
directly from the king, and who owed him homage liege without 
refervation, for that is the full meaning of the word baron. So that if the 
lord de Joinville was invited thither by the king, it muft have been done as 
a compliment, and becaufe at that time he was a follower of the court; for 
it is doubtlefs that under-vaflals were never fummoned to fuch meetings, 
and that they could not, and ought not to pay any homage, or oath of 
fidelity to the fovereign, or to a lord paramount for their fiefs, but folely to 
their own immediate lords, who*paid homage to the fuperior lord for 
themfelves and their vaflals. It was for this reafon, that when fometimes 
the king, or fuperior lord, infilled on the homage and oath of under-vaflals, 
they obtained permiflion fo to do from the barons, or lords paramount, of 
thefe mefhe fiefs. Thofe acquainted with the nature of fiefs are not ignorant 
that a perfon may be a vaflal to two or more'lords, for divers lordlhips : it 
is not therefore improbable but that count Thibaud may have done 
homage to the emperor for fome lands that were dependant on the empire. 
It may alfo have been occafioned by his coming to the afliftance of the 
emperor when the conditions of his fervice obliged him to do homage, 
whether for lands that were to be given him dependant on the empire, or 
for fiefs called ‘ de Bourfe that is to fay, annual rents, or fuins of money 
paid from the treafury of the prince, fo long as luch perfons remained in 
his fervice. 

I fhall now mention a fa£t that will molt effe&ually prove that 
Champagne was never a fief of the empire. During the fchil'm which 
afflicted the church under the reign of the emperor Frederic 1. Henry count 
of Champagne promiied the emperor, that he would obtain for him an 
interview with Louis VII. king of France, to appeafe and put an end to 
thefe divifions that troubled the minds of good catholics; and even bound 
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himfelf to the emperor, that if the king fhould refufe this interview, he' 
would quit his homage, and become vaflal to the empire. This the count 
formally declared to the king of France, by way of menace, although 
hiftorians obfervc, that the king made preparations for this meeting, which, 
however, did not take place, from the fault of Frederick, who failed to 
come to the place agreed on for the interview. Count Henry, on this, 
allowed that his majefty had done his duty, and was acquitted of all the 
articles of the treaty. It is, nevertheleis, true, that as the emperor threw 
the blame on the king of France, the count Henry was forced, in 
confequence of his engagement, to become a prifoner; and, before he 
obtained his liberty, confented to do homage for fome places in Champagne 
that he held under the king with the county. This we learn from an 
ancient inqueft, in the regifter of the chamber of accounts at Paris, under 
the title ‘ Feoda Campanias.’ 

The count of Champagne quitted the dependance on France for thele- 
caftles, according to the power which the univerfal cultom, refpedling fiefs, 
gave him. This obliged the vaflal to ferve his lord, according to the 
engagement he entered into on doing homage, under pain of forfeiture and 
confifcation of the fief: the lord, in return, promifing to defend the perfon 
and property of the vaflal, fo that if the vaflal were attacked by enemies, and 
not defended by his lord, the lord loft his dependance, and the vaflal might 
give himfelf to another lord, and hold his fief under him, which was almoft 
a fimilar cafe to that of count Henry, and gave him an opportunty of 
holding fome caftles of his county under the empire, becaufe he being a 
priloner to the emperor, on the king’s account, the king did not ufe any 
efforts to fet him at liberty. 

The lord de Joinville furnifhes us with another proof that Champagne 
was a fief of France. He writes, that the king, St Louis, and the king of' 
Navarre, having urged him ftrongly to accompany them in the expedition 
to Africa in the year 1270, he excufed himfelf by laying, that while he was- 
on the preceding expedition to Paleftine, ‘ les gens et les ofliciers du roy de 
France avoient trop greve et foulle fes fubgets, tant qu’ilz en eftoient apovris„ 
tellement que james jl ne feroit, que eux et luy ne s’en fantiflent.’ 
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Now I fhould wifh to afk in what manner the king’s officers could 
harrafs the fubje&s of the lord de Joinville, if it were not that the king, Saint 
Louis, was lord paramount of Champagne, and in this quality had the 
right to fend thither his officers, which he could not have done had that 
county been held under the empire, or if the counts-palatine of that province 
had been counts-palatine of the empire,. 



DISSERTATION XIV. 


ON THE COUNTS-PALATINE OF FRANCE. 


Under the firft and fecond race of the french monarchs, the counts were 
not only governors of the provinces, and of all the capital towns in the 
kingdom, but they were likewife the judges. Their chief employment was 
to determine differences, and decide on the common fuits at law within 
their jurifdicftions; and where they could not perfonally attend, they deputed 
their vifcounts and their lieutenants. 

With regard to affairs of importance, and which required the judgment 
of the prince, our kings had even counts in their palaces, and attached to 
their perfons, to whom they referred the knowledge and decifion of fuch 
affairs, and who were ufually called, from their illuftrious office, Counts of 
the Palace, or Counts-Palatine. 

Thefe counts-palatine were commiflioned by the king to judge and 
decide on the fuits that were brought before them, whether by appeal or in 
the firft inftance, according as the importance of the matter required, our 
princes throwing on them the whole weight of thefe affairs, as well 
experienced and able perfons, capable of terminating them with juftice. It 
may be collected from an epiftle of Hincmar, archbifhop of Rheims, that 
affairs of importance were immediately judged by the counts of the palace, 
and likewife thofe that were brought before them by appeal, whenever the 
parties complained of the fentences given by the provincial counts. Suits 
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of this fort were called ‘ Caufae Palatinasand this name was alfo- given* 
to the public audiences held by the counts of the palace. It was not 
without foundation that thefe public pleadings were, thus denominated, for 
the fentences pronounced in thefe courts, by the counts, were given in the 
very palaces of our kings, ‘ 

Both civil and criminal caufes were within their competence and 
jurifdidtion; but in regard to ecclefiaftical matters, they were not permitted 
to take cognifance of them. The principal fun£tion of the counts of the- 
palace was to decide and determine, without appeal, all matters that 
interefted the prince, whether L perfbrially, or for the Welfare of his- 
kingdom. 

There is reafon to believe that during the firft race of french kings, and 
even at the commencement of the fecond race, the office of count of the 
palace was performed by one fingle perfon, who decided on all differences*, 
affifted by coUnfellors-palatine, called 4 Scabini. Palatii,’ IherifFs of the 
palace, in the chronicle of St Vincent de Wlturiie Not only the 
fheriffs of the palace, or the dolors, 4 legum dobtores,’ as they are ftyled in 
a charter of Pepin, mayor of the palace, affifted in the;e courts* but 
frequerftly dounts*. and 'other .great lords, even bilhops, were choien for this 
purpofe by the king; the iupreme authority.,, however, refiding in thfcperlbn 
of the courlt ‘of the palabe. It often happened that the counts of the- 
palace did not take 'the firft place in the courts of affize, -although the 
judgment of cables belonged to them, but yielded precedency to archoifhops, 
bifhops, or to bthers of ftfperior rank. Wfe carinot deny but that there have 
been, at the fame time, feveral counts of the palace, called by our ancient 
Writers ‘ Comites Palatii.’ I know well that it may be laid thefe counts- 
palatine were not counts of the palace, but 'provincial counts, who were 
accidentally at court at thefe times, or perhaps lords who had the fimple 
title of counts, and were in attendance on the prince. 

The kings, themfelves, often affifted in perfon at thefe courts of affile of 
the counts of the palace, and the fentences then paffed were fubicnbed with 
the name of the king; whereas, at other times, they were faid to have been 


* To. 3. Hift. Fr. p. 690. 
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given by the king, according to the report made him by the count of the 
palace, or he confirmed the judgments given by them. 

But the caufe of opr kings incrcafing the number of counts of the 
palace was the great additions to their kingdom, which extended to 
Germany, Italy, and other countries ; for as it was frequently neeeffary to 
hold inquefts on the fppt, and even there tp determine feveral affairs, the 
prince, from the great diftance of jthe court, and his refidence, often feletSted 
one of thefe counts of the palace to go to a diftant part of the realm, and 
give definitive feptences on the fuits and complaints that were waiting 
for him. 

This was done by the prince, whether becaufe the nature of the affair 
required difpatch, or that he wifhed to avoid putting the fubjedt to the 
labour and expenfe of fo long a journey, or becaufe it was important for the 
welfare of the ftate that fiich miners flipuld be judged in the places where 
they originated. 

The counts-palatine, when Cent into the provinces, at times commiffioned 
lieutenants to repair to thofe parts,to which they could not go in perfon, who 
were ftiled Vifcounts of the Palace: fometimes alfo the provincial counts 
were deputed by them to determine definitively, in their Head, the differences 
that were brought before them, as we learn from a deed refpe&ing the 
monaftery of Cafaure. This deed alfo fhews, that the vaflals of the prince 
were fummoned to the judgments,of ,the counts pf the palace, together with 
the judges of the place where the courts were held; and this may have given 
rife to the court of peers, who were no others than the vaflals pf the fovereign, 
thus named becaufe they were equal among themfelves, and alfo held equally 
under another. 

As there were provincial counts-palatine, to whom was deputed the 
lieutenancy of the counts of'the palace, to exercife during their abfence final 
judgements in all private and other matters , that regarded the welfare of the 
ftate, in the diftrkfts they refided in; fo there were others who obtained the 
dtgriity of counts-palatine conjun&ly with. that, of their county or government, 
with power only to exercife their functions to the extent of their county or 
government, and therein to decide on all,matters definitively, having to this 
*ffe& the full power of the royal authority in all fuch things. 




The dignity of count of the palace was not, however, fo attached to 
the provincial counts hut that the king had the liberty of feparating it from 
them, fhould he fo pleafe; and, if the cafe required, to deprive the provincial 
count thereof, who neverthelefs did not fail to remain in the enjoyment of 
his firft dignity of provincial count. 

The kings of Burgundy have alfo had their counts-palatine: Poland 
and Hungary have in like manner had theirs: but I only propofe in this 
diflertation to notice the counts-palatine of France, and to fhew that our 
kings have had thefe officers in their palaces from the birth of the monarchy ; 
that they had preferved them for a long time, even far into the period of the 
third race; and in lhort, that other nations have borrowed fuch inftitutions 
from them. 

We rauft undoubtedly believe, that the counts of Champagne enjoyed 
the above dignity from the time of their firft creation until that county was 
united to the crown of France, whether they may have obtained this 
diftindtion from time to time from our kings, or whether they may have 
had it confirmed by inveftitures; or, in fine, whether they may have retained 
it, which I hold moft probable, as defendants from the counts of Troyes, 
who poflefled it until the time of the decay of that kingdom. 

After the fatal battle of Fontenay, in which was fhed much of the 
noble blood of France, and the fubfequent invafton of the Normans, 
which completed the deftrudtion of that miferable ftate, the greater part of 
the governors of provinces and places, defpifing the authority, or rather 
the weaknefs of our kings, arrogated to themfelves their governments as 
their own properties, with the lame titles by which they held them under 
the kings, and tranfmitted them to their heirs: infomuch that the counts 
of Troyes finding themfelves at that time invefted with the dignity of 
counts-palatine, their lucceflors continued to take the fame title, and to 
add to it that of their governments. 

Afterward, the counts of Champagne, feeing that the emperors had 
granted the title, of counts-palatine to feveral lords in Germany (to fhew 
that they held not this dignity under the empire, but were indebted for it to 
the liberality and kindnefs of our kings under whom they held) very oftedt 
ftiled themfelves * Comtes-palatins de France.’ 
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Sometimes they even fupprefied the title of Palatine, and called themfelves 
Amply Counts of France, or of the French, by way of excellence, becaufe 
they were almoft the only perfons who poffeffed the title of Counts-palatine 
in the palace of our kings, wherein they exercifed fovereign juftice, as their 
lieutenants. Should it be maintained, that the counts of Champagne did 
not exercife this dignity throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, it 
cannot be denied but that they did fo in the county of Champagne; for 
this is fufficiently apparent in the letters of king Henry in the year 
1043 *. 

I therefore conclude, that there cannot remain any grounds for doubting 
that the counts of Champagne enjoyed the dignity of counts-palatine 
throughout the kingdom of France, and that they obtained it only by the 
conceflion of our kings, of whom they had been vaflals. 


* Apud Sammarth. in Gall. Chr. in Abb. 




DISSERTATION XV. 


ON THE SCRIP AND STAFF OF THE PILGRIMS TO THE HOLY LANDV 


Cassienus, fpeaking of the drefs of the ancient monks in Egypt, fays,, 
they were clothed in a drefs made of the (kins of goats, called by them 
‘ Melottes,’ and were feldom without the fcrip and ftaff. I fufpedt that 
Caffienus meant to fay, that thefe monks, befide their drefs of (kins were 
accuftomed to carry about with them a fmail bag, and the ftaff they ufed 
m their pilgrimages. 

The monk of Angouleme, in his life of Charlemagne, informs us, that 
his body, when buried, was drefled in his imperial robes, and over them was 
placed a gulden fcrip, like to what pilgrims ufe, and the fame he ufually 
bore whenever he went" to Rome. Whence it refults, that the fcrip and-ftaff 
have been the diftinguiftiing marks of pilgrims. 

Pilgrims to the holy land, before they began their journey, went to receive 
the fcrip and 'ftaff from the hands of priefts in a Church. This was even 
done by our kings,’when they had intentions of undertaking their long and 
dangerous expeditions to Paleftine; for when they had covered their fhoulders 
with the emblem of the-crofe, they were accuftomed to go to the abbey of 
St Denis; and after the celebration of mafs, they received from the hands 
of feme prelate the fcrip and ftaff, and even the oriflamme: when this was 
done, they took leave of St Denis, the guardian faint of their kingdom.. 

Louis le jeune, when he undertook a crodade to Jerufalem, came according 
tocuftom, (ays-the author of his life, to take leave of the martyrs in the abbey 
of St Denis, and moft reverently received there, after the celebration of 
mafs, the pilgrim’s ftaff, and the flag of St Denis called the Oriflamme. 
Eudes de Pieuil, fpeaking of king Louis VJil. fays, that this monarch. 
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after he had taken leave of St Denis, according to the ufage of victorious 
kings, and received the benediction from the fovereign pontiff, took from 
the altar the flag and fcrip, and concealed himfelf from the multitude in the 
cloifters of the monks. Philippes Augufte aCted in a fimilar manner, when 
he propofed marching to the holy land : he came to the abbey of St Denis 
to take leave of the martyrs, and after his prayers, he received with much 
devotion, from the hands of his uncle, William archbifhop of Rheims, and 
legate from the pope, the fcrip and pilgrim’s ftaff. The chronicle of Saint 
Denis informs us, that St Louis, before his firft expedition to Paleftine, 
received in like manner the fcrip and ftaff from the hands of the legate, in the 
church of St Denis. He did the fame previoufly to his fecond expedition. 

Our authors commonly ul'e the word ‘ fcarf’ inftead of fcrip, becaufe 
thefe' fcrips, or wallets, were lifually attached to the fcarfs with which they 
begirded the pilgrims. Thefe fcarfs, fcrips and ftaves were blefled by the 
priefts, who pronounced benedictions and prayers over them, for which 
there were certain fees that appertained to the reCtors. From this cuftom 
of bearing the ftaff obferved by pilgrims and fuch as made journeys to 
Paleftine, the Albigeois heretics took occafion to mock the croifaders, who 
had undertaken to combat them, by calling them Stavefmen. 

In regard to the word bourdon, why it has been applied to the ftaff of a 
pilgrim, it is not eafy to guefs. I believe, however, that this name has been 
given to fuch fort of ftaves becaufe pilgrims ufually travel and perform their 
pilgrimages on foot, thefe ftaves ferving them inftead of horfes or mules, then 
called ‘ bourdons,’ and ‘ burdones,’ by writers in the middle ages. 

When pilgrims to the holy land began their journey, they went with fcrip 
and ftaff; but after they had accompliihed their pilgrimage, and when they 
were on the point of returning home, they cut off branches.of palm trees, 
which are common in Paleftine, and brought them back, as a proof of their 
having fulfilled the objeCt of their journey. Roger Hoveden fays, page 712, 
that the pope gave palm-branches to thofe who had accompanied Philippes 
Augufte in his expedition to the holy land, although they had not entirely 
accompliihed their vows. Pilgrims, on their return home, went to church 
to render thanks to God for the happy fuccefs of their pilgrimage; and, as 
a proof of the fulfilment of their vows, they prefented their palms to the 
prieft, who placed them on the altar. 



DISSERTATION XVI. 


ON THE NAME AND DIGNITY OF SULTAN OR SOLDAN. 


A modern author*, in his preface to the hiftory of the Saracens, written 
by El Macin, fays, that the name of Sultan or Soldan, is a turkifh expreffion, 
and that it was unknown to the Arabians, until Tegralbet, a turkifh lord; 
having defeated the Saracens together with their prince Mefgud, took 
pofleffion of his whole principality in the year 1055. There is, however, 
reafon to doubt this, becaufe there is mention made of fultans long before 
the reign of Tegralbet in Conftantine Porphyrogenitus •}-, and alfo by 
Scylitzes and Zonarus in the life of Bafil, the Macedonian, who both 
Ipeak of the fultan of Africa that lived under this emperor. There is even 
reafon to believe that the Saracens borrowed this expreffion from the 
Perfians, fince the kings of Perfia who flourifhed under the firft emperors 
of Conftantinople affe£ted to bear this title. But what confirms the true 
explanation of the word Sultan, or rather that the kings of Perfia have had 
this title, is what the Jew Benjamin de Tudela writes in his journal, where 
fpeaking of a Senigat Sa, fon of Sa, one of the moft powerful kings of 
Perfia, he fays, that he was called in Arabic, ‘ Sultan Alporos Alkahir,’ 
which means the great king of Perfia. 


* M. Watier. 

t Conft. Porph. 1. 2. de Them, e- 11. 
yOL. II. 
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We have reafon to fuppofe that the mod ancient kings of Perfia affedted 
the title of ‘ king of kings,’ fince it was given to Cyrus in his epitaph, 
infomuch that we may truly fay the Saracens and Turks have borrowed the 
title of Sultan from the Perfians, which has been particularly afcribed to thofe 
who under the authority of the caliph, which was the firft dignity in the ftate, 
governed the provinces and minor kingdoms under his fovereignty. 

This, however, is not fo exadt as not to require fome explanation; for 
it is certain, that at the firft thofe who governed provinces were not called 
fultans, but admirals. But when the fupreme power was taken from the 
caliphs, to whom was left only the fuperintendance of affairs concerning 
religion, with an imaginary power over the reft of the ftate; and when the 
whole government of political and military matters was feized on by the 
fultans, they became the principal rulers of the kingdom, with abfolute 
power over the people, although outwardly they refpedfced the caliph as 
their lord, and paid him every fort of public deference and honour. In 
procefs of time, as the greater part of the governors fhook off the yoke of 
the firft foltan, and made themfelves independent on him, acknowledging, 
however, the caliph for their fuperior lord, they took the title of Sultans; 
and it is for this reafon that we read in the lord de Joinville, and elfewhere, 
of fo many fultans, who in other authors are called Kings. 



DISSERTATION XVII. 


ON THE WORD 4 SALE,’ AND OCCASIONALLY RESPECTING 4 DES LOIS ET 

TERRES SALIQUES.’ 


The word Sale commonly fignifies large apartments in our houfes, called by 
Vitruvius and latin writers Oeci; by Pliny and Statius, Afarota. Philander, 
in his commentaries on Vitruvius, fuppofes they were thus called ‘ a faltando’ 
becaufe it was euftomary to make wedding feafts and to dance in them; or 
perhaps ‘ a falutatione,’ becaufe it was ufually in thofe apartments that the 
matter of the houfe firft received his guefts, and thofe who came to falute or 
vifit him. But as this is not the real derivation of the word, no more is it 
its ancient fignification ; for in the time of St Louis, and long before, the 
word ‘ fale’ meant a palace, a large houfe, as the following quotation from 
the hiftory of the lord de Joinville will explain: * Ce ferrais eftoit celuy qui 
avoit en garde et gouvernement les pavilions du fouldan, et qui avoit la charge 
de nettoier chafcun jour fes fales et maifons.’ 

We fee in many authors the word 4 fala’ ufed to fignify a cattle, or houfe 
of a lord of a village: the Gafcons, and particularly thofe of lower Navarre, 
to this day call the country-houfes of gentlemen 4 Sales.’ 

Aventin, in the fourth book, page 183. of his annals of Bavaria, was the 
firft who wrote that the ‘ Salii,’ who are noticed in the hiftories of Ammianus 
and Zozimus, and afterward thofe called ‘ Salici’ have taken their name from 
* Sala,' being the principal perfons among the Franks who had any part in 
the government of the ftate* and who were of the 4 Sale,’ that is to fay, of 
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the court or houfehold of the prince. This opinion has been followed by 
Ifaac Fontanus, in his Origines Francorum, and by Godfrey Windelin, who 
maintain that the « Loix Saliques’ have alfo been derived from the fame word, 
being thus called becaufe they contained particular regulations for the great 
lords and their lands, which are called in them ‘ Terrs Salicas.’ This feems 
conformable to what has been fince done among the french princes, as may 
be gathered from the marriage-contrail of Robert prince of Tarentum and 
emperor of Conftantinople, with Mary of Bourbon, in the year 1347, by 
which they both declare their intention of living after the manner of the 
princes of the royal blood in France. Authors confirm this derivation and 
origin of the ‘ Loix Saliques,’ by a cuftom that was prailifed a long time 
fince, fhewing that the princes and great lords gave judgment in their halls 
and at their houfes, and confequently there drew up their laws and flatutes. 
We may thence conclude, that the ‘ Loix Saliques’ are thofe that were drawn 
up by the officers and gentlemen of the houfehold of the prince, or which 
were made and concluded in the houfe or in the hall, where judgments 
were given by the prince’s officers. ' 

As I wifh not pofitively to deny my aflent to what thefe authors have 
written on the fubject of the origin of the ‘ Loix Saliques,’ l alfo cannot 
agree to all they have fuppofed refpecting them ; for although the Saliens 
may be Franks, and though, when they had eroded the Rhine, they had 
fo called thofe of fuperior rank among thefe people, I believe we muit agree 
that before the Franks came into Gaul, the Saliens formed there a particular 
nation like the Led, the Chamavi , the Bructeri, and others, who are named 
in authors, and who alfo formed feparate nations. It is not, however, eafy 
to difeover the origin of all thefe names, which may have been borrowed 
from the northern countries, whence they had come. This I think perfectly 
proved by thofe who have noticed the Saliens: Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
his feventeenth book, fays very plainly, that the people called Saliens were 
thofe who had dared to make irruptions on the roman territories. 

As the Saliens eftablifhed themfelves in Gaul, with the approbation of 
the emperor Julian, it is probable that they obtained from him various 
privileges, which made them known in future times, as chiefs among the 
Franks; and this has occafibned Otho biihop of Frifingen to fay, wheiy 
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{peaking on the falique law, ‘ Hac nobiliflimi Francorum, qui Salici dicuntuf, 
adhuc utuntur.’ 

Some fuppofe that the emperor Conrad was furnamed ‘ Salicus’ on- 
account of the noblenefs of his birth. Thefe prerogatives confifted 
principally in the free tenure of their lands, granted them by the emperor 
Julian, and which lands the leaders and principal perfons of this people 
divided among them, on condition of ferving him in war and leading 
thither their valfals, the number of whom was fettled in proportion to the 
quantities of land each was poflefled of. It is from fuch military 
diftributions of land that the learned trace the origin of fiefs, the Romans 
being accuftomed to divide lands among their old foldiers, and even among 
the new, on condition of their ferving them in war, more efpecially in the 
defence of their frontiers. Such lands were like to the fiefs called, ‘ Fiefs 
de haubert,’ or ‘ Fiefs de chevalier.’ It is, therefore, for this reafon, that 
fuch fiefs did not pafs in fucceffion to females, becaufe they were incapable 
of bearing arms and ferving in war. Hence the ground of the fixty-fecond 
claufe in the falique law: ‘ De terra vero Salica nullo portio haereditatis 
mulieri veniat, fed ad virilem fexum tota haereditas pervenit.’ This was 
©bferved for a long time in regard to fuch fiefs, which could only be holden 
by men that were of the proper age; for whenever they fell to girls that were 
marriageable, they were obliged to marry, according to the will of the lord, 
a perfon qualified to perform the duties of the fief. When they fell to minors, 
their guardians did the duties, and even took to themfelves the title of the 
fief fo long as they were in the pofleffion of them. 

The divifion the Saliens made of the lands given them by the emperor 
Julian, was as follows : The principal lords and captains diftributed among 
their foldiers lands for tillage, on condition of certain duties, and their 
accompanying them to war. With regard to themfelves, they referved a 
part with the cattles and handfomeft houfes on their divifion; and where 
there were no buildings, they erected fuch as were called ‘ Sales,’ on account 
of their being the refidence of the chiefs of the Saliens. As they held thefe 
lands perfe6lly free, not being fubje£ted to the emperors by any duties 
excepting their fervice during war, and befide being the principals among 
the frank nation, it has happened that all free perfons, not fubjedt to any 
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impofitions, have been diftinguifhed in procefs of, time by the name of Frank*. 
Hence it came that lands held by gentlemen were called * Manfi ingenuiles.’ 
The prerogatives of thefe lands pofleffed by the Frank-Saliens are more 
apparent from the comparifon with thofe called 4 Letales,’ or 4 Lidiaies 
Manfi.’ They are ftiled 4 Manfi letales et ferviles,’ in a charter of Louis 
le debonnaire ; and thofe who tilled them are ftiled in the ancient laws and 
charters 4 Liti,’ a fort of bondmen, whence the word 4 Litge,’ has been 
formed. Lands fubjecl to fuch vile conditions, and to annual ground-rents 
are the fame that were diftributed by the emperors among the people called 
4 Leti,’ (who were likewife Franks, or at leaft Gauls) in different provinces 
of Gaul, on condition of tilling them, paying a rent to the public 
treafury, and ferving perfonally in times of war. Thefe people called 
4 Leti’ were difperfed in different parts of Gaul, as may be gathered from a 
hiftory of the empire. There are even fome who think that Armorica, 
now Brittany, was called 4 Letavia,’ from the name of its inhabitants. 

When the Frank-Saliens made themfelves mafters of all Gaul, they 
eftablifhed the fame franchifes they had enjoyed in their firft fettlement, 
throughout all the countries they conquered, leaving, however, fuch lands 
as were fubje&ed to payments to the ftate, in the fame fituation as they 
found them. This then is die origin of free and fervile lands, and alfo 
of fiefs. 



DISSERTATION XVIII. 


OR THE BANNER OF SAINT DENIS, OR THE ORIFLAMME. 


The oriflamme was the banner, or ufual ftandard, which the abbot and 
monks of the royal abbey of St Denis made ufe of in their private wars ; 
that is to fay, in thofe which they undertook to recover their pofleflions 
from the hands of ufurpers, or to prevent them from being feized upon. 
But as their ecclefiaftical ftate did not allow them to ufe arms perfonally, 
they delegated this to a proxy, who received their ftandard from the hands 
of the abbot, and bore it before him in battle. This was the real ufe made 
of the oriflamme, although fome learned perfons have written otherwife, 
and have advanced what is but little conformable to truth. 

To begin by an inquiry into the name of Oriflamme : the greater 
number of authors think it lhould be derived from its materials, its colour, 
and its form. With regard to its form, it was made, doubtlefs, like other 
church-banners, flit in different parts from the bottom, ornamented with 
fringes, and fattened at the top of a pike by a crofs bar that kept it 
extended, and ferved to carry it. They fay, the materials were of filk or 
taffeta, of a red colour. 

The name of Oriflamme was given to this ftandard becaufe it was flit up 
from the bottom to refemble flames, or perhaps from its being of a red 
colour: when it fluttered in the wind, it appeared at a diftance like flames, 
and, befide, the lance to which it was fixed was gilded.—The oriflamme 
was then the particular banner of the abbot and monaftery of St Denis, which 
they had borne in their wars by their proxies, who, in quality of defenders 
or protestors of monafteries and churches, undertook to lead their vaflals ia 
the defence of their rights, and to bear their ftandards in war: hence they 
have been called Standard-bearers to the church, ‘ Signiferi Ecclefiarum/ 
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The counts of Vexin and of Pontoife had this title in the monaftery of Saint 
Denis, of which they were the proxies and guardians, and in this quality 
they bore the oriflamme in the wars which they undertook in the defence of 
its property. From this the banner has been by authors more commonly 
called the ftandard of St Denis, not becaiife it was preferved in the church 
of that monaftery, but becaufe it was the banner ufually borne in the wars 
in which this abbey was concerned. We may therefore conclude that it 
was not borne by our kings in their wars until they were become proprietors 
of the counties of Pontoife and Mante; that is to fay, of the Vexin, which 
happened during the reign of Philippes I. or of Louis le gros, his fon. 

Hiftory informs us, that Simon count of Pontoife and Amiens, having 
intentions of retiring to the monaftery of St Claude, gave the town of Mante 
and its dependencies to the abbey of Cluny, and that king Philippes had feized 
it, probably as a frontier town, and neceffary for the defence of the ftate; but, 
upon the .complaints that were made to him on this fubjedt, he reftored it 
to the monaftery, by an a£t drawn up at Mante in the year 1076, which 
was the year Simon retired to St Claude. But there is reafon to believe that 
the king afterward made fome arrangements with the monks of Cluny, for 
we read fhortly after, that this place was in his pofleffion, and that he 
difpofed of it as if it were his own perfonal property. Odericus Vitalis' 
affirms that the fame king, defirous to appeafe the anger of his fon Louis, 
furnamed le Gros, againft Bertrade de Montfort, his mother-in-law, whom 
he wiftied to be revenged on for her attempt to poifon him, made him a 
prefent of Pontoife, Mante, and the whole county of the Vexin. Suger 
adds, that Louis, at the entreaty of his father, afterward confented, that 
Philippes, fon to the king by Bertrade, ftiould enjoy the county of Mante; 
and this was done by favour of the marriage, the king and Bertrade 
procured for the young prince with the heirefs of Montlehery. 

It appears, therefore, from what has been written, that the county of 
the Vexin fell into the domain of our kings about this period, and that 
it was in this quality they firft bore the ftandard of St Denis, or the 
oriflamme, in their wars. Hiftory is filent on the fubjedf before the reign of 
Louis le gros; for I pay no attention to thofe who have advanced, that it 
was known from the times of Dogebert, Pepin and Charlemagne, all fuch 
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hiftories as have been fo fertile in fables being very properly reputed 
■apocryphal. 

We may then juftly conclude that Louis le gros was the firft of our 
monarchs who, in quality of count of the Vexin, took the oriflamme from 
the altar of St Denis, and had it borne in his armies, as the principal banner 
of the protestor of his kingdom, whofe fuccour he invoked by his cries of 
battle, more efpecially when he learnt that Henry V. king of Germany, 
was marching his troops into France.. 

It has happened, confequently, that our monarchs, who poffefled 
themfelves of the rights of thefe counts, have ufed this banner in their own 
wars, as being the ftandard that bore the name of the prote&or of their 
kingdom, as I have before noticed, taking it from off the altar of the church 
of St Denis, with the fame ceremonies and prayers that were ufually obferved 
when it was delivered into the hands of the counts du Vexin, for the private 
wars of the monaftery. 

Juvenal des Urfins * has thus defcribed the ceremonies that took place 
on the delivery of the oriflamme to the knight who was to carry it. ‘ Le 
roy s’en alia a S. Denys, vifita les corps SS. fit fes offrandes, fit benir 
Poriflamme par l’abbe de S. Denys, et la bailla a meflire Pierre de Villers, 
lequel fit le ferment accofttume.’ He adds, in the following year, 1 Le roy 
alia a S. Denys, &c. les corps de S. Denys et de fes compagnons furent 
defcendus et mis fur l’autel. Le roy fans chaperon et fans ceinture, les 
adora, et fit fes oraifons bien et devotement, et fes offrandes, et fi firent les 
feigneurs. Ce fait, il fit porter Poriflamme et fut baillee a un viel ehevalier 
vaillant homme, nomme Pierre de Villers P ancien, lequel regftt le corps de 
N. S. et fift les fermens en tel cas accouftumez : et apres, s’en retourna le 
roy au bois de Vincennes.’ 

I will here infert the oath taken by him who was to have the charge of the 
oriflamme: ‘ Vous jurez et promettez fur le precieux corps de Jesus Christ 
facre cy prefent, et fur le corps de monfeigneur S. Denys et fes compagnons 
qui cy font que vous loyalement en voftre perfonne tendrez et gouvernerez 
l’oriflambe du roy monfeigneur, qui cy eft, a l’honneur et profit de luy, et 


* Juvenal des Urfins A. 1381 and 1382. 
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de Ton royaum'e, ct pour dodte de mort', ne autre avanture, qui puifle venir r 
ne la delaiflerez, et ferez par tout voftre devoir, comme bon et loyal chevalier 
doit faire envers fon fouverain et droiturier feigneur.’ 

Several perfons have fallen into the error of believing that the oriflamme 
was never taken from the church of St Denis but when our kings had 
unfuccefsful wars, to repulfe the enemy who was attacking their kingdom, 
or prevent themfelves from being conquered. ‘ Et non mie quand on veut 
conquefter autre pays,’ as Juvenal des Urfins writes, in the year 1386 of his 
hiftory ; or when war was made on the infidels, as Froiflart writes, becaufe 
this ftandard was, doubtlefs, the principal one in our armies, whether the 
war was undertaken for the defence of the frontiers, or in the interior of the 
kingdom, againft the enemies of the ftate. 

During the reign of Philippes le bel, at the battle of Morn en Puele, in 
the year 1304, this fame oriflamme was borne by Anfeau de Chevreufe, a 
valiant knight, who there loft his life by fuffocation from heat and thirft. 
Meier writes that the French loft this banner in the battle, and that it, was 
taken and torn to pieces by the Flemings. The chronicle of Flanders, it is 
true, fays that the night after the combat it was on the ground in the field 
of battle ; but Guillaume Guiart, who was prefent, as he himfelf tells us, 
relates, that the oriflamme loft in this battle was not the true one, but a 
counterfeit, made by order of the king, to excite, on that occafion, the 
ardour of his foldiers. 

We need not, therefore, be furprifed if the Flemings were then perfuaded 
they had gained pofleffion of the oriflamme, as they had no rules to 
diftinguifh the falfe from the true one. This account is the more probable, 
becaufe we read of its being immediately afterward difplayed in our armies; 
for in the year 1315 the king, Louis Hutin, had it borne in his war againft 
the fame Flemings, and gave the guard of it to Herpin d’Erquery. 

From the reign of Charles VI. hiftory makes no more mention of the 
oriflamme: it is therefore probable our monarchs ceafed to have it borne in 
their armies from the time the-Engliih made themfelves mafters of Paris, 
and of the greater part of France, under the reign of Charles VII. who,, 
having driven them out of his kingdom, introduced a new mode of making; 
war, by the eftablilhment of companies of ordinance. He likewife introduced 
the white enfign, which has fince been the principal banner in our armies.. 



DISSERTATION XIX. 


ON THE TORTURE OF THE BERNICLES, AND OF THE CIFFUS OF 

THE ANCIENTS. 


Th e lord de Joinville relates, that the fultan of Babylon, or his council, 
made to the king very unreafonable proportions, imagining that he would 
accept of them to obtain his own liberty, and that of all thofe who had 
been made prifoners with him at the battle of Mafloura; and becaufe the 
king pofitively refufed to agree to them, they thought to intimidate him into 
an acceptance by menaces of putting him to the torture. This torture is 
called by the lord de Joinville the ‘ Bernicles.’ Many writers fuppofe, and 
with much probability, that this torture was the fame as the Cippus of the 
Latins. Saints Paulinos, Prudentius, and Lucianus have fpoken of this 
punifhment. It may be gathered from what they have written in their 
defcriptions of it, that the engine of torture was made of pieces of wood 
pierced with holes, and that the legs of criminals were put into them: they 
were placed at fuch diftances from each other, and forced to fo great an 
extenfion of the legs as caufed very great pain, for the criminals could not 
draw them back again. The holes in thefe pieces of wood were at various 
diftances, and the legs of the criminal were inferted into thofe that extended 
them to a greater or lefler diftance, according to the heinoufnefs of the crime 
or the pains to be influifted. 

After thefe obfervations, I have no difficulty in advancing, that the author 
of the romance of Garin de Loherans has alluded to this torture, which he 
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defcribes in verfe under the name of 4 Buie.’ In his defcription, I firft notice 
that the criminal was feated on a 4 coutethat is to fay, on a bed, which 
may lead us to read in the lord de Joinville, 4 il le couchent fur une coftte/ 
inftead of 4 fur le cofte,’ which makes it more intelligible: fecondly, that the 
feet were paffed through the holes of thefe 4 buiesthirdly, that the criminal 
was fattened to the wall, which is alfo noticed by the lord de Joinville; and 
laftly, that with a piece of wood, called 4 Peftel,’ (whence probably our 
word 4 Fettle,’) or Pile, they bruited the fleth of the criminal fo that the 
blood fpirted out. With regard to the word 4 buie,’ it is derived from the 
latin word 4 boia,’ which fignifies a fort of chain or collar, to which criminals 
were fattened. 

The obfervations made on this fubjedft, which may be applied to thete 
4 buies,’ and the torture of the bernicles, and what Giovanni Villani has 
remarked, have much probability, namely, that St Louis, having regained 
his liberty and returned to France, in remembrance of his imprifonment and 
the threatened torture, ordered to be ftruck on the reverfe of his coins a 
reprefentation of thefe buies and the handcuffs of prifoners, until he and 
his barons thould have revenged themfelves for thefe infults. It is true, we 
do not fee thefe figures which are on the coins of St Louis, and on thofe of 
fome of his fuceeflbrs, on any coins of his anceftors the kings of France. 

On the other hand, I am doubtful whether St Louis was not defirous 
of bringing into fathion the device which Louis le dehonnaire had imprefled 
on his coins, which was a church turmounted with a crofs, having this 
legend, xhristana religto. It is to be obferved, that this temple is, 
fupported on various pillars; and this has induced me to believe that the 
word 4 Pile,’ which means the reverfe of a coin, is derived fromthele pillars,, 
which are imprefled on the coins of St Louis; as the word 4 Croix,’ for the; 
ether fide of the coin, is taken from the crofles reprefented on it. 

Guillaume Guiart writes, in the year 1295, 

4 Coment qu’ il pregnent croix ou pile.’ 

And in the chronicle of Bertrand du Guefclin, 

4 Je n’aime ne croix, ne pile, fi ait m’ame pardon.* 

The french and latin gloflary in MS. gives the name of 4 pile,’ to the 
reverfes of coins; 4 Noinifma, figure qui eft au dernier, pile, ou denier.’ 
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Whence it feems to be inferred that our anceftors, having given the name of 
Pile to the reverie of their coin, have taken thefe figures for piles or pillars, 
being perhaps ignorant that they reprefented the buies; for true it is, that 
thefe figures on the coins of St Louis, and of fome few of his fucceflors, as 
well as the coins of feveral great barons in France, who have alway attempted 
to make their coin refemble that of their fovereign, have fomething in their 
appearance like to the defcription the lord de Joinville gives of the bernicles* 
He fays, that this inftrument of torture was made of two pieces of wood 
(which, in this and other palfages, he calls by the improper word ‘ tifons’) 
united together at the upper part: the fame figure is feen on the coin of 
St Louis: the two pieces having holes through them at the bottom, which, 
may perhaps be the parts through which the legs of criminals were palled. 
In regard to the other piece of wood on which he fays the man was feated, 
it feems to have been reprefented underneath, pierced in like manner at the 
two ends, the other parts of the figure being intended folely for ornaments 
to the coin. I have feen feveral of thefe coins reprefenting the buies, as well 
of the reign of St Louis as of Philippes le hardy, Philippes le bel, of king; 
John, and of Alphonfo count of Poitiers. 




DISSERTATION XX. 


ON THE RANSOM OF ST LOUIS, 


By the treaty for the deliverance of the king Saint Louis, and the 
other prifoners made at the battle of Mafloura and elfewhere, between the 
commiffioners of his majefty and the fultan of Babylon, it was agreed that 
the king Ihould pay to the fultan ten thoufand golden befants, which were 
then worth, according to the recital of the lord de Joinville, five hundred 
thoufand livres : it is thus mentioned in the edition of Claude Menard, for 
that ot Poitiers has it wrong, faying, two hundred thoufand befants 

The befant was a golden coin of the emperors of the eaft, thus called 
from the name of Byzantium, now the town of Conftantinople. This was 
a general term for all the gold coins of the emperors of Conftantinople, 
which, however, had each their particular names. For example, thofe that 
had the impreflion of Michael Ducas were called £ Michalati,’ Thofe 
of the emperor Manuel Comnenus, * Manuelati,’ and lb on with regard to 
others. I find there were alfo filver coins which bore the name of befants, 
but we are not now fpeaking of the golden befants of the empire of 
Conftantinople; for St Louis in the letter which he wrote on his capture 
and his deliverance, Guillaume Nangis in his life of the above king, 
Vincent de Beauvais and Guillaume Guiart, all agree in faying, that the 
fultan was to receive eight hundred faracen golden befants, to which fum. 
the fultan, according to the lord de Joinville, had reduced his demand. 
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This author obferves, in this paflage, or at leaft means it to be 
underftood, that each hundred thoufand golden befants was equal to the 
fum of fifty thoufand livres in gold. An englifh author, Matthew of 
Wfttminfter, in the year 1251, fays, that the whole of the ranfom of Saint 
Louis was fixty thoufand golden livres. 

Matthew Paris writes, that the Saracens having demanded from the king 
one hundred thoufand livres in gold, they accepted a hundred thoufand 
marcs of filven To this may be referred the letter which the chancellor 
wrote to the count de Cornoiiaille in the above author; and the hiftoi lan 
of the archbifhops of Bremen, and Sanudo both fay, that the king paid 
the hundred thoufand marcs of filver. Hence we muft conclude, that the 
eight hundred thoufand golden befants to which the ranfom of St Louis, or 
rather that of his people, amounted, were at that time worth four hundred 
thoufand livres, and, confequently, made one hundred thoufand marcs of 
filver. This, however, remains to be examined ; and we muft firft fpeak of 
the valuation, or the redudtion, of thefe eight hundred thoufand golden 
befants, to the fum of four hundred thoufand livres: we muft therefore 
prefuppofe that the livre has always been of the value of twenty fols, as it is 
at this day. It follows, then, that one hundred thoufand befants of gold 
being at that period of the value of fifty thoufand livres, each particular 
befant muft have been worth ten fols in filver, which is nearly the value that 
Raymond d’Agiles gives to the golden coin of the Saracens in his time, for 
he makes it lefs by one or two fols: this inclines me to believe, that the 
faracen befants, mentioned by the lord de Joinville, would have been 
heavier, or, what is perhaps more probable, gold would have rifen in value 
fince the time when this author lived, which was about the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and, confequently, one hundred and fifty years prior 
to the reign of St Louis. 

In regard to the hundred thoufand marcs of filver, at which amount the 
authors I have quoted eftimate the ranfom of St Louis: if they amounted 
to the fum of four hundred thoufand livres, which were equal to eight 
hundred thoufand befants of gold, it follows, that each marc of filver was 
worth eight befants of gold and four livres, or eighty fols in filver, and that 
each befant was of the value of ten fols, which is the value we have fet on 
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them. This does not agree with a deed of the year 1198, which fhews the 
marc of filver in that year was only valued at fifty fols, which ought to 
prove that the coin had confiderably augmented in value at the time of 
St Louis, which is not very improbable, confidering what we read in fome 
memorials containing valuations of the marcs of gold and filver, and that 
thefe valuations greatly changed not only every year but almoft every 
month. For example, the marc of filver was valued at fifty-eight fols 
tournois from the year 1288 to that of 1295, and during this fame year, at 
Eafter, it was at fixty-one; on Trinity-day in the year 1296, fixty-fix fols 
tournois ; at the following Chriftmas, fixty-eight fols; in 1299, four livres 
five fols tournois ; in 1304, fix livres five fols tournois, and fo on. 

It fhould be noticed that at this period there were, during the reign of 
St Louis, four forts of marcs of different weights; namely, that of Troyes, 
which was the moft general, being current not only in France, but likewife 
in foreign countries ; that of Limoges, the marc of Tours, and the marc of 
la Rochelle, or of England. It now remains to fee if we make what 
Matthew Paris fays agree with the recital of the lord de Joinville; for, 
according to his calculation, the hundred thoufand golden livres which the 
Saracens firft demanded from St Louis as his ranfom, being equivalent to a 
million, that is to fay, to the ten hundred thoufand golden befants which 
Joinville mentions, the gold livre would have been equal to ten gold befants, 
and the befant to two gold fols. 

But I wifh not to engage deeper at prefent in this difcuflion, which 
would carry me too far: let it fuffice, that thofe who may defire greater 
information can refer to fuch learned men as Scaliger, Budasus, &c. who 
have written on the fubjedt. 
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DISSERTATION XXI. 


ON THE HONOURABLE ADOPTIONS OF BROTHER, AND INCIDENTALLX ON 

BROTHERS IN ARMS. 


The ancient Romans have never, in any one inftance, acknowledged 
adoptions of brothers, becaufe it could not be grounded on any of the 
reafons which have introduced the ufage of adoptions. This has caufed 
Harmenopulus to fay, that this kind of adoption was among the number 
and quality of thofe things that may not be, and which are not commonly 
done. It is true, that as the ftri& friendftiip between two perfons has ferved 
for the ground of adoptions of fons, fo have the honourable adoptions of 
brothers taken their rife from the reciprocal friendfhip of two perfons who 
have felt for each other a brotherly affe&ion. It is doubtlefe, therefore, 
that the origin of thefe adoptions, whether of fon or brother, muft not be 
fought for in the roman laws, but in the pradtice and ufage obferved for a 
long time by the barbarian and northern princes; for they affected to 
adopt, as fon or brother, princes, or their children, whofe territories were 
adjoining their own, which gave not any rights of fucceflion to the children 
or brothers of adoption, fuch adoptions being only honorary. 

The adoption of brother has been pradtifed in two different ways by 
foreign nations, whom the Greeks and Romans have generally ftyled 
barbarians. Among thofe whofe manners and cuftoms were in fadfc 



fomewhat rude and barbarous, adoptions were made by piercing each other’s 
veins, and reciprocally drinking the blood. 

Baldwin earl of Flanders, and emperor of Conftantinople, reproaches 
even the Greeks with this deteftable cuftom, not that they themfelves 
practifed it, but becaufe in their treaties with barbarous nations, in order to 
accommodate themfelves to their manners, they were obliged to follow 
their ufages, and do what was done on thefe occafions. The emperor 
Frederic I. had before made fimilar reproaches againft the Greeks, as we 
learn from Nicetas. 

But what the Greeks did through neceflity the French alfo- were forced* 
to when they were (hut up in Conflantinople, and attacked on all Tides, to 
accommodate themfelves to the times, and to avoid the infults of their 
enemies. We have read this in the lord de Joinville’s hiftory. George 
Pachymeres relates the fame thing of the Comains; and Albericus, in the 
year 1187, thews clearly that this cuftom was equally followed by the 
Saracens, when he writes, that-the unfortunate alliance which the count de 
Tripoly contracted with the fultan of the Saracens was concluded by this- 
ceremony, and that they drank each other’s blood.. 

Such then was the mode of this fraternal adoption, as prafilifed by 
nations entirely barbarous ; but that in ufe among more civilized and 
poliHied people, although pagans, was not fullied with this barbarifm, nor 
with this reciprocal fhedding of blood. It was performed like to the 
honourable adoption of fon, ‘ more gentium,’ to ufe the words of 
Cafliodorus in his fourth book,. &c. that is to fay, after the manner of 
the Gentiles, or rather of foreign nations, by the armour, ‘ per arma,’ by 
fending or by making reciprocal, exchanges, of armour.. 

This exchange of armour was mutual between adapted brothers, who 
gave to each other their own armour, as well offenfive as defenfive, no. 
ftronger proof of ffiehdfhip could be given than thus parting with what, 
they held moft dear. There is not any reafon to doubt but that this, 
exchange of armour was reciprocal in this fort of adoption, feeing that 
each adopted the other as a brother, and that the name of brothers, hy 
which they called themfelves,, carries with it ‘ communitatem amoris, et 
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dignitatis aequalitatem,’ to ufe the words of Eumenius *. This was not 
fo, in the adoptions of fon, where the one held the place of father, and 
the other of child: the one was the adopter, and the other the adoptee. 
In fine, the one gave arms, and the other received them. 

This fraternity was formed by the touching of arms, and gently making 
them mutually touch each other; which cuftom was peculiar to the Englifh 
before the Normans made themfelves mailers of the kingdom, and was chiefly 
praCtifed by whole commonalties, when they formed a brotherly alliance by 
acting as above, inftead of the reciprocal exchange of armour, which could 
not have been fo eafily effected; and this we learn from the laws of Edward 
the confeffor. 

But among fo many ceremonies that have been obferved in the contracting; 
this fraternal fellowfhip, that which has been praCtifed by Chriftians is the 
moft plaufible and moft reafonable. To abolifh and put a total end to the 
fuperftitions that accompanied them, which were the remains of paganifm, 
they introduced one more pious and holy, by having fuch adoptions 
Contracted in a church, and in the prefence of a prieft, who recited 
prayers and orifons. This likewife took place in the adoptions of fons, ; 
as we learn from the emperor Leo-f-, who fays they were performed in 
a church, with prayers, and during the ceremony of the mafs. 

Fraternal adoptions have all'o been in ufe among the French. Our 
hiftory affords us many inftances; and, among others, Juvenal des Urfins,, 
in the parts where he fpeaks of the quarrels of the houfes of Orleans and. 
Burgundy $. ‘ Tousjours y avoit quelque grumelis entre les dues d’Orleans 
etde Bourgongne, et fouvent falloit faire alliances nouvelles : tellement que- 
le dimanche vintiefme jour de Novembre, monfeigneur de Berry et autres 
feigneurs affemblerent lefdits feigneurs d’Orleans et de Bourgongne, ils ou'irent 
tous la meffe enfemble, et re 9 eurent le corps de noftre feigneur et prealablement 
jurerent bon amour et fraternite par enfemble, mais la chofe ne dura gueres.’ 
The fame author, fpeaking elfewhere (A. 1411) of thefe dukes of Orleans- 
and Burgundy, fays, ‘ Ils avoient promis l’unaTautre fur les faints evangiles> 


* Eumen. in grat. aft. 

1 J:uv. des Urfins, anno 1470. 


t eo Nov. 24. 
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de Dieu, et fur le faint canon, pour ce corporellement touchans, prefens 
aucuns prelats et plufieurs autres gens de grand eftat, tant du confeil de 
l’un, comme de 1’autre, qu’ils ne pourchafleroicnt mal, domage aucun, ne 
vilenie Tun a l’autre, &c.; et firent en outre au regard de ce, plufieurs 
grardes et folennelles promefles en tels cas accoutumez: car en figne et 
demonftrance de toute affeCtion et perfection d’amour et d’une vraye unite, 
et comme s’ils euflent et peuflent avoir un mefme coeur et courage, firent, 
jurerent et promirent folennellement vraye fraternite et compagnee d’armes 
enfemble par efpeciales convenances fur ce faites; laquelle chofe doit de foi 
emporter telle et fi grande loiaute et amour mutuel, comme f 9 avent tous les 
nobles hommes.’ 

The words, ‘ vraye fraternite et compagnee d’armes,’ deferve particular 
notice, becaufe it is from them we learn who were thofe called in France, 

‘ freres d’armes.’ They were properly fuch as contracted a fraternal 
friendfhip confirmed by oaths, and by the holy facrament, which they 
received from the hands of a prieft, promifing mutual protection and 
defence in cafe they fliould be attacked by enemies, engaging to take up 
arms in defence of him or them who fhould be attacked. 

Juvenal des Urfins, in the year 1419, fpeaking of the duke of Burgundy, 

4 Au due d’Orleans mort, peu de temps avant qu’il le fill tuer en la maniere 
delfufdite, il fill le ferment fur le corps de noftre feigneur facre, d’eftre fon 
vray et loyal parent, et promit d’eftre fon frere d’armes, portoit fon ordre, 
et luy faifoit bonne chere.’ 

I am obliged, however, to own, that thefe forts of fraternal adoptions 
were not always contracted in a church, and with the ceremonies I have 
mentioned; for Monftrelet, in the year 1458, fays in exprefs words, that the 
king of Arragon acknowledged himfelf brother in arms to the duke of 
Burgundy, whom he had never feen. It may be that thefe fraternities were 
contracted between abfent princes, by their ambafladors in a church and 
with the ufual folemnities, or at leaft by efpeeial treaties. Such was the 
one contracted by the king Louis XI. and Charles the laft duke of Burgundy; 
fuch was likewife the treaty made between Bertrand du Guefclin, conftable 
of France, and the lord de Clifton, by which we are informed what was the 
effeCt of thefe fraternal adoptions, of thefe oftenfive and defenfive leagues. 
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* A tous ceux que ces lettres verront, Bertrand du Guefclin due de 
Mouline, conneftable de France, et Olivier, feigneur de Cliflbn, Salut. 
S 9 avoir faifons que pour nourrir bonne paix et amour perpetuellement entre 
nous et nos hoirs, nous avons promifes, jurees et accordees entre nous lea 
chofes qui s’eniiiivent. C’eft a fcavoir que nous Bertrand du Guefclin 
voulons eftre alliez, et nous allions a toujours a vous meffire Olivier leigneur 
de Cliflon contre tous ceulx qui pevent vivre et mourir, exceptez le roy de 
France, fes freres, le vicomte de Rohan, et nos autres feigneurs de qui nous 
tenons terre: et vous promettons aidier et conforter de tout noflre pouvoir 
toutesfois que meftier en aurez, et vous nous en requerrez. Item que ou cas 
que nul autre feigneur de quelque eftat ou condition qu’il foit, a qui vous 
feriez tenu de foy et hommage, excepte le roy de France, vous voudroit 
defheriter par puiflfance, et vous faire guerre en corps, en honneur, et en 
biens, nous vous promettons aidier, defendre, et fecourir de tout noflre pooir,. 
fe vous nous en requerrez. Item, voulons et confentons que de tous et 
quelconques proufitz et droitz, qui nous pourront venir, et echoir 
dorenavant, tant de prifonniers pris de guerre par nous ou nos gens, dont le 
proufitz nous pourroit appartenir, comme de pais raen^nne vous aiez la 
moitie entierement. Item au cas que nous f^aurions aucune chofe qui vous 
-peuft porter aucun dommage ou blafme, nous vous le ferons fcavoir et vous 
en accointerons le pluftoft que nous pourrons. Item garderons voftre corps 
a noflre pooir, comme noflre frere. 

‘ Et nous Olivier feigneur de Cliflbn voulons eftre alliez, et nous allions 
a tousjours a vous meflire Bertrand du Guefclin defTus nomine, contre tous 
ceulx qui pevent vivre et mourir, exceptez le roy .de France, fes freres, le 
vicomte de Rohan, et nos autres feigneurs de qui nous tenons terre, et vous 
promettons aidier et conforter de tout noflre pooir toutefois que meftier en 
aurez et vous nous en requerrez. Item, que au cas que nul autre feigneur 
de quelque eftat ou condition qu’il foit, a qui vous feriez tenu de foi, ou 
hommage, excepte le roy de France, vous voudroit defheriter par puiflance, 
et vous faire guerre en corps, en honneur ou en biens, nous vous 
promettons aidier, defendre, et fecourir de tout noflre pooir, fi vous nous- 
en requerrez. Item, voulons et confentons que de tous ou quelconques 
proufitz et droitz qui nous pourront venir et echoir dorenavant, tant de 
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prifonniers pris de guerre par nous, ou nos gens, dont Ie proufit nous 
pourroit appartenir, comme de pais rae^onne, vous aiez la moitie 
entierement. Item, au cas que nous f 9 aurions aucune chofe qui vous peuft 
porter dommage aucun ou blafme, nous vous la ferons f 9 avoir, et vous en 
accointerons le pluftolt que nous pourrons. Item, garderons voftre corps a 
noftre pooir comme noilre frere. Toutes lefquelles chofes-defliifdites, et 
chacune d’icelles, nous Bertrand et Olivier deffus nommes avons promifes, 
accordees et jurees, promettons, accordons, et jurons fur les faintz evangiles 
de Dieu corporellement touchiez par nous, et chafcun de nous, et par les 
foys et fermens de nos corps bailliez l’un a l’autre tenir, garder, enteriner et 
accomplir l’un a 1’autre, fans faire, ne venir en contre par nous, ne les 
noftres, ou de l’un de nous, et les tenir fermes et agreables a tousjours. 

* En temoing defquelles chofes nous avons fait mettre nos feaulx a ces 
prefentes lettres, lefquelles nous avons fait doubler. Donne & Pontorfon, 
le 24 jour d’OClobre, l’an de grace mille trois cens foixante et dix. Et fur 
le reply eft ecrit, par monfieur le due de Molina, conneftable de France.’ 
f Signe Voxsins,’ 

This fort of treaty was not fo much a treaty of fraternity as a ftriCt 
offenfive and defenfive league, by virtue of which each contracting party 
bound himfelf to give mutual fuccour when occafions fhould call for it, 
fuch as two brothers would think themfelves obliged to afford to one 
another. 

Adoptions of brothers have taken their fource from fimilar adoptions 
of fons, which were likewife made by way of honour ; and as this practice 
has been very common among the northern nations, and afterward among 
thofe of the eaft and weft, and fince from them the learned have derived 
the origin of chivalry,. I flatter myfelf that I fhall oblige the curious reader 
if I add here all that I have read and obferved on a fubjeCt which is fo little 
jknown. 




DISSERTATION XXII. 


ON THE HONOURABLE ADOPTION OF SONS, AND INCIDENTALLY ON THE 

ORIGIN OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


IVIarriage is one of the greateft bleffings for which man is indebted to 
the Sovereign Author of nature, fince it in fome fort frees him from the 
tomb, and makes him a partaker of immortality. The procreation and 
continual fucceffion of children make it feem as if he did not die. On this 
account, the wife man fays, ‘ Though his father die, yet he is as though he 
were not dead; for he hath left one behind him that is like himfelf 

* A greater fatisfadtion cannot be defired,’ fays the emperor Leo, * nor 
fweeter comfort amidft the cares and forrows of this life, particularly when 
the infirmities of an advanced age are added, than thofe derived from our 
children. But inafmuch,’ fays this fame prince, ‘ as this advantage is not 
univerfal, many being childlefs, legiflators have introduced the remedy of 
adoption, and have made amends by law for the deficiency of nature.’ 

What firft gave rife to adoptions was the want of children, efpecially 
males; and, in procefs of time, adoption has been indifcriminately permitted 
to thofe who had children as well as to thofe who had not. Now, as 
adoption is an imitation of nature according to legiflators, they have willed 
that all adopted children fhould be perfectly on a par, in regard to civil 


* Eccleflaflicus, chap, xxx- ver. 4. 
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rights, with natural children; that the parents who adopted them Ihould 
have the power of life and death over them, the fame as they would have had 
over their own children; that thefe children Ihould bear the name of their 
adopted father, as having entered and being grafted on his family, that like 
natural children, they Ihould have their Chare in the fucceflion,—and that K 
like them, they might be difinherited. 

Such adoptions were in ufe among the Romans for a confiderable length 
©f time; but after the northern nations overran that empire, another fort 
appeared, which was not fo much an adoption as an alliance between 
princes, who reciprocally gave to each other the titles of Father and Son, 
and by this means ftrengthened the ties of benevolence. Thefe adoptions 
were merely honorary, and did: not entitle the adopted fon to inherit the 
fortune of him who adopted him. It is for this reafon Nicephorus 
Bryennius fays, they were only adoptions in outward appearance, and not 
in effect, no way approaching the adoptions of the Romans, except in the 
names of Father and Son which they gave to. each other. 

The emperor Juftin likewife explained this fully, when the ambalfador*: 
from Cubades king of Perfia offered him peace from their mailer, in cafe: 
he would adopt Cohoes, fon to the filler .of their prince. The emperor 
replied, that be was very willing fo to dp, provided it were in the manner 
of barbarians and foreigners; but not in that mode of adoption pradlifed by 
the Romans, which gave the adopted children a right to fucceed to the- 
fortune of thole who adopted them. 

For the account of the ceremonies obfervcd at thefe honorary adoptions, 
efpecially among the people of the north, we are indebted to Cafliodorus*. 
who writes, that it is elteemed a conGderable favour and honour among, 
foreign nations to be adopted by exchange of armour. The lame author, 
tells us, that this adoption was made by the inveftiture of the perfon 
adopted with every fort of armour, which was given him by the adopter. 

Albert of Aix, fpeaking of the adoption of Godfrey de Bouillon by the 
emperor Alexis Gomnenus, merely fays,, that he was adopted according to 
the nfage of the country; fo that it is uncertain what was the ceremony,, 
and whether this adoption, was made by exchange of arms, according to> 
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the mode of the barbarians, which at firft view does not appear very 
improbable. We muft not, therefore, be furprifed that on this occafion 
the emprefs Mary fhould have adopted by arms the two brothers Comneni; 
for we read in Odericus Vitalis, that Cecilia, daughter to Philippes I. king 
of France, and at the fame time widow of the famous Tancred prince of 
Antioch, gave the order of chivalry to Gervais, a breton lord, fon of 
Haimon vicomte de Dol, the ceremony of which was performed by 
exchange of arms. I find, in an account of the king’s houfehold from 
Alcenfion-day in the year 1262 , that the queen of France made the lord de 
S. Yon a knight on a feftival at Eafter. 

But I notice in the hiftory of the holy wars, that there was a ceremony 
for thefe honorary adoptions different from that by exchange of arms. It 
was this: the perfon who adopted threw over him whom he adopted his 
fhirt or mantle, teftifying by this ceremony that he confidered him as 
his adopted fon, and as if ifiiied from his body. The prince of EdefTa 
adopted in this manner Baldwin, brother to Godfrey of Bouillon, afterward 
king of Jerufalem. Fulcherius of Chartres, who accompanied Baldwin in 
this expedition, William of Tyre, and Conrad abbot of Ufperg, all agree 
in faying, that he was adopted by a grecian prince, who had been fent 
thither by the emperor of Conftantinople to take the command. It feems 
therefore probable, that this mode of adoption was then prafitifed by the 
Greeks. We may alfo refer to this ceremony what is related by the lord de 
Joinville, when, fpeaking of the alliance contracted by the prince of the 
mountain with the king St Louis, he fays, that he fent him his fhirt and 
his ring. The Greeks likewife performed their adoptions in a church 
before priefts, who recited prayers for their happy ifiue. 

There is no doubt that knighthood derived its origin from this kind of 
adoption by exchange of armour, and from the ceremony of thus inverting 
the adopted perfon. The fame thing was done at the creation of a knight; 
for as in thefe honorary adoptions every fort of armour was prefented to the 
adopted fon, for him to ufe on the firft opportunity, fo when a knight was 
created, he was prefented with the fword, the coat of mail, the helmet; and, 
in Ihort, he was inverted with every piece of armour neceffary for a good 
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foldier in battle. Hence he was called ‘ Miles,’ from his beginning to entre 
the career of arms, and was thus invefted with every piece offenfive and 
defenfive, to purfue his profeffion and become a valiant warrior. 

The monk of Mairemontier, defcribing the ceremonies obferved when 
Geoffry duke of Normandy was created a knight, fays, that they attired 
him with every fort of arms. This was called ‘ adoubler un chevalier,’ to 
arm a knight at all points; but the moft ufual expreffion was, ‘ donner des 
armes,’ inftead of faying ‘ faire un chevalier/ 

This was properly the firft time a young gentleman bore arms; for 
hitherto, if he had been prefent at any battles, it had only been in the fuite 
of a knight, in quality of efquire or valet. An old gloflary calls this 
‘ armatura prima,’ infomuch as he was then completely armed, and 
commenced foldier, ‘ Miles,’ which was the title given to him. 

Our hiftorians notice another honorary adoption, which was performed 
by cutting the hair of the adopted fon. They relate, that Charles Martel 
fent his fon Pepin to Luithprand, king of the Lombards, that he might 
cut off his hair, and that, by this ceremony, he might in future be to him 
as a father. This we learn alfo from Paul Warnefrid, in his hiftory of the 
Lombards, who mentions that Pepin was very young at the time; whence 
we may conjecture that it was the firft time his hair was cut. 

This ceremony of cutting the hair was performed when the age of 
childhood was pafled, and that of youth entered upon. The ancient 
falique law, that is to fay, that which was enaCted by our monarchs when 
pagans, as it is pretended, informs us, that this cuftom of cutting the hair 
was in ufage among the Franks, and was praCtifed upon youths after they 
had attained the age of twelve years. The terms of this law ihew, that the 
children were prefented to the adopting father by their parents, who, in 
courfe of time, chofe godfathers to ad for them: thefe latter are called 
Spiritual Fathers in the chronicle of Novalefe. This was done by Charles 
Martel when he chofe Luithprand to cut the hair of his young fon 
Pepin. 

The fame ceremony was praCtifed, when the beard was cut for the firft 
time. Aimoin fays, that Clovis fent ambaffadors to Alaric to negotiate 
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a peace with him* and to entreat of him to touch his beard; that is to fay, 
to cut it, and become by this means his adopted father. This was no new 
cuftom, but one of great antiquity, and had been obferved, as well by the 
Greeks as by the Romans, who were accuftomed to have the firft hairs of 
their beards cut off by their friends* and afterwards confecrated them to 
their deities. 

The Romans folemnized the days of -this ceremony with feftivals and 
much pomp, as their hiftories ftiew, when fpeaking of the emperors 
Auguftus, Caligula and Nero. This laft even gave the name of Juvenales 
to this folemnity, as Xiphilinus writes in the life of Nero; and adds, that 
having put the locks of his beard in a golden box, like Trimalcion in. 
Petronius Arbiter, he confecrated them to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The Chriftians fandtified the ceremony of cutting the hair of children 
by offering up prayers, as well as when the beard was firft cut. M. de 
Valois writes, that this ceremony was called Barbaioria , 

In thefe adoptions by cutting the hair and beard, there was a fort of 
fpiritual affinity between the parties, which caufed the name of Father to be 
given to him who had been chofen as godfather, and that of Son to the 
child whofe hair or beard was cut. This fame affinity was contracted with 
their godfathers on more folid grounds when children were baptifed; for on 
thefe occafions, as the fponfors took the title of fpiritual fathers, fo thofe 
who were baptifed took that of adopted children. Procopius fays, this was 
the ufual mode of adoption among Chriftians. The fponfors in this 
ceremony bore the children in their arms; or, if they were grown-up 
perfons, they took them by the hand, and prefented them to the priefts to 
be baptifed, offering themfelves as pledges for their faith and belief, and in 
this quality anfwering for them to the interrogations of the priefts; and 
finally they bound themfelves to inftrudt them, and take the fame care of 
them, as if they were their own children. Hence was formed that ftrong 
affinity between godfathers and godchildren, which was fuch that no 
marriage-alliance could legally be contracted between them.. 

After the example of thefe ancient emperors and foreign princes, who 
made honorary adoptions of thofe with whom they were defirous of forming 
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a clofe union, the kings and princes of the latter centuries invented another 
mode of adoption, by a participation which they granted of their name and 
of their armorial bearings to their favourites, whom they thus admitted into 
their families, which was only meant as an honour, without giving any 
right whatever to thofe adopted to inherit the eftates or privileges of the 
family. Thus we read, that Ferdinand king of Naples adopted Philippe 
de Croy, count of Chimay, and permitted him to bear the firname and 
arms of Arragon, 



DISSERTATION XXIII. 


ON THE CROWNS OF THE RINGS OF FRANCE-OF THE FIRST, SECOND AND’ 

THIRD RACES."-ON THE CROWNS OF THE EMPERORS OF THE EAST 

AND WEST,—OF THE DUKES AND COUNTS OF FRANCE, AND ON THOSE 
OF THE GRAND SEIGNIORS OF THE EMPIRE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I am about to treat of the crowns which our kings have worn. To begin’ 
with thofe with which the kings of the firft race adorned their facred heads,, 
I find there were four forts. The firft was, the diadem of pearls, made in 
the form of a fillet, with lappets hanging down behind the head; this 
diadem refembles that which is feen in the greater part of the medals of 
the roman emperors, whence our kings have borrowed it. Julius Caefar 
refufed to wear a diadem, Caligula made the fame refufal, by the advice 
of his courtiers. It was Heliogabalus who firft; wore a fingle row of pearls 
round his head for a diadem; but he only wore it when in his palace. 

Aurelian afterward appeared in public with a diadem. From the time 
©f Conftantine the great, that of pearls was much in ufe; and the coins of 
our kings of the firft race commonly reprefent them with a diadem of a. 
fingle row of pearls. Sometimes thefc fame coins reprefent the head 
with a radiated crown. Kings of the remoteft antiquity have adorned their 
heads with crowns of this defcription, to render themlelves more auguft, and,, 
to appear in the eyes of their fubjects like the fun radiant with fplendour. 

The roman hiftorians remark, that Julius Caefar was prefented, in a full 
theatre, with a crown refplendent with rays; and that the one which. 
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Caligula wore, when he attempted to arrogate to himfelf divinity, was 
fimilar to it. 

The diadem with which the head of Theodobert is covered is the fame 
as that which the emperors of Conftantinople then ufed. This fort of 
crown, the ufe of which Conftantine introduced, was not fo much a crown 
as a cap, called ‘ Camelauque’ by the Greeks of his time, and which he 
commonly wore: it was afterward enriched with pearls and precious itones, 
and confidered as the principal diadem of the emperors. 

This crown is compofed of a diadem of one or two rows of pearls, which 
encircle the forehead, and is alfo tied behind by two pendant lappets of 
pearls. From this diadem rifes a fort of cap ornamented with precious 
Itones, on the top of which is a circle of pearls whofe brilliancy is heightened 
by another ornament in the form of plumes: this circle, beginning at the 
back of the head finifhes in front like the creft of a cafque, whence thefe 
crowns have been called e Criftatae.’ The ornament that appears at the top 
of thefe diadems was a fort of tuft or bunch of plumes, with which the 
helmets of foldiers were ufually. adorned. In procefs of time, the emperors, 
wifhing to fhew fome external marks of their piety, had a crofs fattened to 
the top of the diadem, inftead of the tuft of feathers. I have no doubt but 
that the crown which the emperor Anaftafius fent to Clovis, with the 
commiffion of conful, was of the fhape of the camelauques; that is to fay, 
a clofe crown. 

The third fort of crown worn by the kings of the firft race was the 
mortier, fuch as the great prefidents of the courts of juftice now wear. 

M. Bouteroue has had engraven two coins of thefe kings, with this hood 
on their heads. It is certain, that our monarchs have alfo borrowed this 
from the emperors of Conftantinople, who had one of the fame form, as 
may be feen in an ancient mofaic painting in the town of Ravenna, which 
the learned Alamanus has had reprefented in his oblervations on the fecret 
hiftory of Procopius, where the emperor Juftinian appears with this mortier, 
ornamented at the bottom and top with a row of pearls on the part covering 
the forehead. On the fides of the ears hang two lappets having at the 
bottom large pendant pearls. This kind of diadem was continued to the 
Second and third races of our kings. M. Petau has given a reprefentation 
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of an old painting taken from an ancient manufcript, in which Charlemagne 
is figured with a mortier *. 

On the windows of the holy chapel at Paris, St Louis is painted with 
a fimilar ornament. Chiflet writes, that in the old paintings in which the 
counts of Flanders and Hainault are reprefented with their peers, they have 
the mortier on their heads. It is a common tradition,'that when our kings 
gave up their palace at Paris for a court of juflice, they at the fame time 
conceded to thofe who were to prefide therein, their royal ornaments, in 
order that the fentences they might utter Ihould have greater weight and 
authority, and Ihould be received by the people as if emanating from the 
mouth of the monarch. It is to thefe conceflions we muft attribute the 
mortiers, the fcarlet and ermined robes of the chancellors of France and 
prefidents of the parliaments, the hoods of whofe mantles are to this day 
made in the ancient falhion, being thrown over the left arm, and fattened 
to the fhoulder by a gold clafp, like to the manner of the mantles of our 
kings. 

The mortier of the chancellor is of black cloth, that of the prefidents 
of black velvet, with a border of cloth of gold round the upper part. 

The name of Mortier is given to this diadem, becaufe it is made like 
mortars which are ufed to pound any thing in, and arei wider at the top 
than at the bottom. 

The fourth fort of diadems, or rather kerchiefs, that 1 obferve on the 
coins of our kings is in the fhape of a pyramidal cap, ending in a point 
furmounted by a large pearl; in others, the diadem and a row of pearls 
meeting in the front with lappets. This may incline us to believe that in 
thefe reprefentations what covers the head was a fecondary ornament, or for 
the convenience of the prince who might be defirous to have his head 
covered. The royal bonnet, with which the head of Theodat king of 
Italy is adorned on one of his brazen coins, has fome refemblance to the 
ftiape of that of our kings. We may fay alfo that this pyramidal cap was 
the common head-drefs of our firft monarchs, being made in the form of 
an umbrella, to preferve them from the fun and rain. Such were the caps 
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of the laft emperors of Conftantinople, which they called ‘ Ombelle,’ from 
their being made to fhadow the face, and guard it from the rays of the 
fun. 

The Ombelle, or Sciade, has- been, as I have faid, in ufe among the 
emperors of Conftantinople, fo that it is uncertain whether our monarchs 
have borrowed it from them, or the emperors from the kings; which laft is 
the more probable, for Nicetus fays in exprefs words, that this fort of cap had 
been borrowed from barbarians, that is to fay, ftrangers, by the Greeks. 

Old paintings, and the vignettes which are in the Louvre editions of the 
Byzantine hiftorians, give reprefentations of thefe fciades, which differ only, 
in the border from thofe of our kings of the firft race, which had it not, 
this border making a fort of beak. This inclines me to believe, that the 
cap Charles V. king of France wore when he went to meet the emperor 
Charles VI. on his coming to Paris, was of the fame fhape with the fciades 
of the emperors of Conftantinople, as may be collected from the words of 
an author who has written the hiftory of this interview : ‘ et avoit fur fa 
tefte un chapeau a bee, de la guile ancienne, brode et couvert de perles 
tres richementfor the fciades were made and adorned precifely in this 
manner. 

In fhort, the laft covering for the head that I have noticed on the coins 
of our kings of the firft race is the ‘ AumufleI call by this name what 
M. Bouteroue ftyles 4 hood.’ The aumufles were not then worn, as now, 
over the arm, but ferved to cover the head; and were not particularly 
ufed by canons of the church, but all men wore them indifferently. 

The chronicle of Flanders informs us, that the cap was worn over 
the aumufle; for in fpeaking of Charles V. when he went to meet the 
emperor Charles VI. it fays, 4 Or ifiirent-ils hors de Paris, et encontra 
le roy l’empereur fon oncle, aflez pres de la chapelle, entre St Denis et Paris, 
a leur aflemblee l’empereur ofta aumufle et chaperon tout jus: et le roy ofta 
fon chapel tant feulement.’ The continuer of Nangis’ hiftory lays, that 
4 l’empereur ofta fa barette et fon chaperon, et aufli le roy.’ So that a 
barrete, which is the Birreto of the Italians, is the fame as the aumufle. 

Our kings put on the aumufle prior to the crown, as we fee in an. 
ancient account of Stephen de la Fontaine, the king’s mafter of the robes. 
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of the year 1S51, communicated to me by M. d’Herouval. Under the 
article of jewellery, are thefe words: ‘ 99 grofles perles rondes baillees a 
Guillaume de Vaudetar pour mettre en l’aumufle qui foutint la couronne 
du roy, a la fefte de l’eftoille.’ 

The firft kings, and firft emperors of the fecond race, exhibit, on their 
coins, their head encircled with double rows of pearls. On their feals, 
their heads are in profile, crowned with a wreath of laurel. Father Chifflet 
has reprefented to us in this manner the head of Louis le debonnaire, round 
which are thefe words, xpe. protege, hludovvicum imperatorem. 

The annals of France, drawn from the monaftery of Fulda, tell us, 
that after Charles le chauve was crowned emperor, he laid afide the crowns 
and drefles of the kings of France, his predeceflors, for the diadems and 
veftments of the greek emperors, clothing himfelf in robes that touched his 
heels, over which was a broad baldrick, that defcended to his feet, covering 
his head with a filken hood, on which he placed his crown. 

We have no reafon to doubt but that the other emperors of the weft, 
who fucceeded the french emperors, continued to wear the fame diadem as 
Charles le chauve, and this is the more probable, becaufe Adam of Bremen 
writes, that they always affected to imitate the Greeks in their drefles and 
imperial ornaments. Suger, in his life of Louis VI. fays, that the head 
drefs of the emperor Lotharius was compofed of a mitre, furrounded at 
the top by a circle of gold in the form of a cafque, fo that this circle of 
gold, which gave the form of an helmet to the diadem, began at the front, 
and ended at the back part of the head. 

An ancient chronicle of Flanders, fpeaking of the coronation of the 
emperor Henry of Luxembourg, fays, * Le legat avec tous les barons lui 
mit le diademe en fon chef, qui eftoit fait en guife de couronne, puis 
couvert par deflus en aiguifant contremont: et par deflus fied une fleur 
pleine de pierres precieufes en fegnifiance, que fa couronne furmonte toutes 
les autres. Car entre celles des autres rois, elle eft feule couverte par 
deflus.’ 

This defcription is defe&ive, in not exprefling diftin&ly the form and 
Jfhape of the diadem, although- it notices the difference of the imperial 
crown from that of our kings. 
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Among the kings of the third race, I only obferve one fort of crown on 
their coins and feals; namely, a circle of gold, enriched with precious (tones, 
and ornamented with flower de luces. Dominique has reprefented the feals 
of Robert and Henry I. kings of France, with this fort of crown, but the 
flower de luces are badly drawn. The coins of Philippes le bel, and the 
kings who fucceeded him, bear the image of thefe princes with fimilar 
crowns. Some authors have advanced, that it was Francis I. who firft 
wore a clofe crown, in oppofltion, as they fay, to Charles V. king of Spain, 
who had been ele6ted emperor, and to (hew that he was king over a realm 
which he held only from God. 

Although this opinion may have fome foundation, we, neverthelefs, 
read, that at the public entry of Louis XII. into Paris, in the year 1498, the 
great mailer of the horfe bore ‘ fon heaume et tymbre, fur lequel y avoit 
une couronne de fines pierres precieufes, et au deffus du heaume, au milieu 
de la dite couronne, y avoit une fleur de lys d’or comme empereur.’ Such 
are the words of the ‘ Ceremonial de France,’ which feem to Ihew that this 
crown was clofed, having a flower de luce on the top. Atthejuftings that 
took place on this entry, we read in the above Ceremonial, ‘ qu ’il y fut 
plante un lys au milieu des lilies, en la grande rue S. Antoine, duquel 
l'ortoient fix fleurons, et audeffus d’yceux un fion vert, au haut duquel 
efloit pofe un efcu de France, a trois fleurs de lys d’or, richement borde tout 
autour d’un collier de l’ordre de St Michel, feme de coquilles, et par deflus 
ledit efcu eftoit une riche couronne tymbree en forme d’ empereur.’ 

We mult, however, acknowledge, that bn the coin of this prince the 
crown is but a circle, ornamented with flower de luces, fimilar to the 
golden coin which he caufed to be ftrvack on the occafion of his quarrel 
with pope Julius II. which had, for infcription, on the fide of the effigies of 
the king, ‘ Ludo. Franc. Regni. Neap. R.’ &c. : on the reverie was a lhield 
with the arms of France crowned, with the motto of ‘ Perdam Babilonis 
Nomen.’ The fame king, in the teftoons which he coined at Milan, is 
reprefented with a turned-up cap, and on the part turned up is a crown of 
flower de luces. 

Francis I. is like wife figured on fome teftoons with a fimilar cap, but 
with this difference, that the crown of flower de luces is over the turned up 
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part. He appears on others with a crown intermixed with flower de luces 
and rays; and again on fome, with a crown ornamented with flower de 
luces and blofloms, clofed at top, and this his fucceflors have continued. 

It is certain that our kings have worn a clofe crown only in the laft 
centuries, which has occafioned the author of the chronicle of Flanders to 
fay, that among the crowns of kings, that of the emperor was the only one 
clofed at the top. 

I know not if we ought to believe thofewho have written that Francis I. 
took the clofe crown in oppofition to Charles V. for I ftiould rather fuppofe 
he did fo, becaufe he perceived that the kings of England, who were 
inferior to him in dignity, had for a very long time worn fuch. 

It may alfo have happened that Francis I. chofe the clofed crown to 
diftinguilh himfelf from princes who were no fovereigns, dukes and counts, 
who had a right to wear crowns, and who had them imprinted on their 
coins. The learned Selden, in his titles of honour, has advanced that this 
fort of crown is a modern invention, and that in the year 1200 dukes and 
counts had not any. He proves this from a paflage in the hiftory of 
Villehardouin, who thus makes the duke of Venice addrefs the deputies 
from the marquis of Montferrat, the counts of Flanders, of Blois, of St 
Paul, of Brienne, and others, ‘ Bien avons quenu que voftre feigneurs 
font li plus hauts homes, que foient fans couronne.’ This fpeech feems to 
prove decifively that the marquis and the other counts did not wear crowns: 
in fa£t, the crown belongs only to a king. 

I have no doubt but that the dukes and counts of France appeared with 
their crowns on occafions of ceremony, more efpecially at thofe open and 
lolemn courts of our kings: it is at leaft certain, that at coronations dukes, 
and fuch as were qualified as peers of France, or their reprefentatives, 
appeared with coronets on their heads. 

The ‘ Ceremonial Francois’ fays, that at the coronation of Charles VIII. 
the fecular peers were there, ‘ Veftus de manteaux, ou focques de Paine, 
renverfez fur les epaules, comme un epitoge, ou chappe de dodleur, et 
fourrez d’hermines, ayans fur lieur teftes des cercles d’or, les dues d deux 
fleurons, et les comtes tout fimples.’ The author makes the fame remark 
when he treats of the coronations of Henry IV. and Louis XIII; but what 
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confirms my belief, that dukes and counts appeared at great folemnities 
with coronets on their heads, is, that in the inventory of the goods and 
moveables of the count d’Eu, conftable of France, made after he was 
beheaded, there is a defcription of ‘ toute fa vaiffelle, des couronnes, des 
chappeaux, des anneaux, des pierreries, des joyaux, et d’autres biens,’ as 
mayalfo be feen in inventories made the laft day of February 1350, and the 
18th March 1353, which are in the chamber of accounts at Paris. It is 
therefore probable that thefe coronets were the circles of gold belonging to 
the conftable in his quality of count. It even feetns that not only dukes 
and counts had the privilege of wearing them, but alfo Ample gentlemen; 
and I am induced to think this was fo from the following circumftance, 
that among the great number of feals which I have feen attached to many 
original letters communicated to me by M. d’Herouval, I have met with 
feveral bearing the arms of gentlemen not dignified with the titles of duke 
or count, having helmets fu.rmounted with a ducal coronet, whence fprang 
the creft. This I have particularly noticed on the feals of Louis vil'count 
de Thouaxs attached to letters of the date of 1340 ; on thofe of Ay mar, 
lord of Archiac, of the year 1343 ; on thofe of John de Corberon, viguier 
chevalier capitaine de Pierraguers, in the year 1349; of John d’Ogier de 
Montaut, lord of St Front of 1349; of Arnaud d’Efpagne, chevalier, 
feigneur de Montefpan, fenefchal of Perigord, in the year 1351; of 
John de Chauvignet, lord of Blot, efquire, of the date of 1380; of John 
de Sacqueville, chevalier, lord of Blaru, of the fame date; of Raymond, 
lord of Aubeterre, knight, of 1395 ; of Guichard Dauphin, knight, 
counfellor and grand matter of the king’s houfehold in 1413 ; and, laftly, 
of Renaud du Chaftelet, counfellor and chamberlain to the king, and bailiff 
of Sens, in the year 1479. 

Thefe inftances are fufficient to prove, that without any pretence, fome 
gentlemen have thought they had a right to bear coronets over their arms 
becaufe they may have feen them ftamped on feals or carved on the tombs 
of their anceftors. This I have heard formerly remarked refpe&ing the 
family of Halluin, originally from Flanders; infomuch that thefe coronets 
were ufurped indifcriminately by gentlemen, who had not any dignities 
that could afford them fuch privilege, and this has been handed down from 
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an abufe of palled ages unto our times, when the greater part of the 
nobility, have arrogated to themfelves imaginary titles of marquis and 
count, bearing coronets on their arms, without any other right than what 
the irregular times of the minority of our princes have fuffered. 

It is probable, that Charles le chauve was the firft of our kings who 
granted the wearing of a coronet to dukes; and I may fay farther, that as 
he followed the cuftoms of the greek emperors, whofe drefs and ornaments 
he adopted, he followed their example in this particular alfo. The 
emperors of the weft ufually granted the coronet to the Caefars and 
principal officers of the empire, which cuftom had taken place before the 
time of Conftantine, for Conftantius Chlorus, his father, being only inverted 
with the title of ‘ Nobiliffimus Caefar,’ appears on a copper medal, with a 
radiated coronet, with the infcription of ‘ Conftantius Nob. C.’ &c. and 
on the reverfe, ‘ Virtus Augg.’ 

It was likewife in imitation of the princes and great officers of the court 
of Conftantinople, that the dauphins, eldeft fons to our monarchs, wore 
fimilar coronets; for I have noticed in the 4 Ceremonial Francis,’ that at 
the interment of Francis dauphin of Viennois, eldeft fon to Francis I. the 
effigy of this prince, ‘ avoit par deflus le bonnet de veloux cramoify une 
couronne d’or, plus eminente que celle d’un due, comme deja prepare a 
fucceder au royaume, et porter la fleur de lys entiere.’ 




DISSERTATION XXIV. 


-ON THE GRANTING OF ARMORIAL BEARINGS TO FAMILIES, AND RESPECTING 
SUCH AS HAVE BEEN GRANTED BY PRINCES TO VARIOUS PERSONS, SY. 
WAY OF FAVOUR OR RECOMPENCE. 


It was likewife a fort of honorary adoption, which princes and kings have 
praCtifed when they granted their arms to be borne by different gentlemen, 
as well their fubjeCts as foreigners; for, as armorial bearings are the true 
marks of a family, fiich as are honoured by the permiffion of bearing them 
ought, in like manner, to participate in all the prerogatives of that family. 

They are the means that have been chofen to recompenfe the actions of 
thofe to whom the granters wifhed to make fome return, and alfo to attach 
them, and their defcendants, ftill more firmly to their fervice. 

This * attribution de partie d’armoiries,’ according to Guy Coquille 
in his hiftory of the Nivernois, ‘ fe fait avec diminution notable par 
changement de couleurs, ou diminution du nombre des pieces qui font es 
armes des bienfai&eurs, en forte qu’ on peut connoiftre qu’ ils ne font pas 
du lignage, mais qu ’ils tiennent par bienfaiCt’ 

Princes have likewife often granted this honour as a mark of protection. 
For, as on the one hand, thofe perfons fo gratified with bearing the arms of 
the prince have a particular obligation to fervc him, from remembrance of 
the honour they have received at his hand, and to fupport the dignity of 
him, whofe arms they bear ; fo, on the other hand, the prince is bound t# 
VOL. ii. c c 
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protect him to whom he has granted his arms, acknowledging him as one. 
whom he has gained, and who, infomefort, participates in the prerogatives 
of his family, the honour of which he is obliged to preferve. 

This privilege of bearing the arms, or a part of the arms of the prince,. 
has been at all times confidered as a very particular favour, being only 
conferred on fehofe who had deferved well from the fiate, and had done it 
fignal fervices. This juftifies the maxim of politicians, who maintain, that 
princes have often innocent modes of recompenfing not only men of merit, 
but alfo their favourites, without doing any eflential harm to their finances, 
which are the nerves and foundation of their ftate; for in fa£t it is honour 
which is the folc ftimulant to virtuous afts, and not the intrinfic value of 
the things granted that gives value to fuch recompenees. Crowns of laurel,. 
and of other trees, were too infignificant, in regard to the brilliant affcions- 
whieh they were fuppofed to recompenfe, if more honourable feelings did 
not add a value to them. 

Nothing was more eafily granted than thole firnames, which the fenate 
gave to great leaders who had fignalized themfelves in battle, or conquered 
provinces; yet thefe could not find a more agreeable reward for their 
courage than making them known to pofterity by a name that comprehended^ 
in a few letters, their eulogium and their gallant a£ts, explaining at once the 
greatnefs and worth of their conquefts. 

1. place in the fame rank with the above rewards thole privileges, trifling, 
in appearance, but glorious in faft, which princes have granted to their> 
fubjects, or other foreign lords who have deferved well from their dates, of 
bearing their arms, or a part of them intermixed with thofe of their own. 
families. They have of courfe only conceded this favour to perfons of high 
rank, and who had performed eflential fervices, which kind of recompence 
has been ufed by emperors, kings,, dukes, and other fovereign princes. 

The lord de Joinville writes, that Scecedun chief of the Turks, who was 
confidered as ‘ le plus vaillant et le plus preux de toute payennie,’ bore, on 
his banners the arms of the emperor Frederick II. who had made him a. 
knight, and had probably given them to him. While Sigifmond was at 
Avignon, he permitted Elfeas de Sado, lord des Eflarts, a gentleman of 
Provence, to charge the ftar of his arms with the eagle fable. Maximilian I. : 
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conferred the imperial eagle on Raphael Grimaldi, ifirnamed de Caftro, by 
letters patent, the 16th day of January of the year 1497, creating him 
knight and count palatine. The lame emperor, having made the town of 
Cambray a duchy in favour of Jacques de Croy, bilhop of the place, granted 
to him and his fucceflbrs in the bilhoprick, by his letters patent, dated 2Sth 
June of the year 1510, to bear en chef, in the arms of his family, the imperial 
eagle brife by a label gules. 

The fame rewards have been ufual in France. St Louis, when in 
Paleftine, gave the arms of France to the teutonic order: palling through 
Antioch, he permitted the young prince Boemond VI. to quarter on his 
arms, which, according to the lord de Joinville, were ‘ vermeillees,’ the 
arms of France. Philippes de Valois, according to fome, allowed Guillaume 
de la Tour to bear his Ihield Variegated with the arms of France: but 
M. Juftel, in his hiftory of the counts of Auvergne, page 247. thinks this 
permiffion much more ancient, obferving, that in the callle of La Tour, 
before it was ruined, were feen two efcutcheons of the arms of the houfe of 
La Tour carved on a chimney built in the year 1218; one with a plain 
tower, which are the old arms, the other having a tower argent on a field 
azur, befprinkled with flower de luces or, which are the arms borne by the 
lords de la Tour d’Auvergne to this day. The fame king permitted fir 
Peter de Salvain, lord of Boiflieu, a perfon of great credit in the council 
of Hymbert laft dauphin of the Viennois, to add to his arms a bordure of 
France, for having been one of the chief advifers of the ceflion made of 
this province in favour of France. 

Charles VI. when at Touloufe in the year 1389, in prefence of his 
brother the duke of la Touraine, his uncle the duke of Burgundy, and 
many french and gafcon lords, gave to his coufin-german Charles d’Albret. 
and his defendants the privilege of quartering his arms, which were Amply 
gules, with two quarterings of thofe of France full, without any brifure 
* laquelle chofe,’ fays Froiflart, 4 le feigneur d’Albret, tint a riche et a 
grand don.’ 

Charles VII. by letters patent of the 10th day of May 1432, granted, 
according to Monftrelet, (vol. 2. page 70.) to the vifcounts of Beaumont, 
the liberty of befprjnkling their Ihield with flower de luces. He bellowed 
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the like honour on the Pucelle tT Orleans. Henry IV. granted to the captain- 
Libertas, for having delivered the town of Marfeilles from the tyranny of 
Cazaud, who had held it a long time for the league, and was in treaty with 
the Spaniards to deliver it into their hands, a chef azur, with three flower 
de luces or, in addition to his own arms of gules, with a caftle argent. He 
did the fame to Pierre Hoftager, a gentleman of Marfeilles, who aflifted his 
majefty in the reduction of the fame place in 1596, by giving him a Khield 
azure, with a flower de luce or, in the centre of his own arms. In 
confideration of the eflential fervices the lord de Vic, vice-admiral of France, 
and governor of Calais, had done him during his troubiefome wars with 
the league, he ordered him to bear, in memory of them, a flower de luce or 
in his arms. He granted a fimilar favour to the fieur Zamet. 

Louis XIII., his foo, recampenfed, in the fame manner, Gurchart 
Deagent, knight, lord of Bruflbn, baron of Vire, firft prefident of the 
chamber of accounts of Dauphine, permitting him to charge the eagle one 
his arms with a fhield azure,, bearing a flower de luce or, as a reward for 
his fidelity in the important ftate-affairs which he had been employed to 
tranfa<5L 

Spain and other kingdoms have followed the fame pradtice on feveral 
occafions. Henry III. king of Caftille, made Begues de Villaines, that 
knight fo renowned in Froiflart, quarter the arms of Spain with his own,, 
which were three lions fable, on a field argent, with the orle gules. 

The MS. Chronicle of Bertrand duGuefclin mentions this gratification 
Ferdinand and IfabeUa, monarchs of Caftille and Arragon, to recompenfe 
Chriftopher Columbus, a Genoefe, for the difcovery of the weftern Indies,, 
granted him, befide the tenth part of the royal revenues, the title of 
perpetual grand admiral of the Indies, and for arms ‘ 1’efcu.en manteau* 
le premier de gueules au chateau d’or, l’autre de 1’argent au lyon de. 
pourpre, en pointe d’argent onde cL’azur a cinq ifles,. et un monde, croife. 
d’or,’ having for motto,, 

‘ Por Caftiglia y por Leons,, 

Nuevo mundo halla Colon.’ 

The dukes of Yerragua and the marquis of Jamaica are descended 
from him. 
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The kings of Naples, of the branch of Anjou, have likewife followed 
this example; for the houfe of Andrea in Provence, originally from Naples, 
bears for arms, ‘ une bordure d’azur a dix fleurs de lys d’or, au lambel de 
quatre pieces de gueules au defliis du chef.’ It is the fame with the family 
of Alaman, which bears the fhield of Anjou in the heart of its arms ; and 
that of Beccaris, alfo in Provence, which bears ‘ le chef de France, avec le 
lambel de gueules de trois pieces.’ The houfe of Ratta, in Italy, bears a 
label befprinkled with flower de luces, by the grant of king Robert. 

Rene, king of Sicily, gave to Rene de Boliers, vifcount de Reil-lane r 
governor of Marfeilles, a bordure of his arms, compofed of the arms of 
Anjou-Naples and Jerufalem, of eight pieces. 

Edward I. king of England, willed that Geoffiy lord de Joinville (houlcl 
quarter the arms of his houfe with thofe of England, which this king 
granted him for his valour and gallant a&ions, as is recorded in the epitaph 
on his tomb- * 

1 pafs over the arms of the houfe of Goulaines, * de gueules a trois 
demy leopards d’or party d’azur, & la fleur de lys et une demie d’or,’ which 
are half and half the arms of England and France, and arefaid to have 
been granted by a king of England to Alphonfo lord of Goulaines, in 
confideration of his fuecefsful negotiation to effedt a peace between the 
.kings of France and England, in which he had been employed by his lord 
the duke erf Brittany. 

The emperor Charles IV. king of Bohemia, gave the lion of the arms 
of that kingdom to the lawyer Rartholus, as he mentions himfelf, in his 
treatife on armorial bearings. 

Sigifmond, king of Poland, gave for arms to Martin Cromer, his 
hiftoriographer, and ambaffador to the emperor, ‘ un ecu de gueules a un. 
aigle efploye naiflant d’argent, ayant au col une couronne die laurier;’ to* 
which the emperor Ferdinand added a chief of the imperial eagle; all which 
he himfelf relates in his hiftory of Poland. 

Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, gave to Henry Saint George 
Richmond, king at arms, who had brought him the inveftiture of the order 
of the garter, three crowns or, the arms of Sweden, to be added to his owni 
arms. Selden, in his titles of honour, quotes the letters patent. 
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Dukes, and petty fovereign princes, have likewife granted fuch 
conceflions. The duke of Burgundy permits N. Paterin, his chancellor, to 
hear for creft, on his arms, a fhield emblazoned with the arms of Burgundy, 
with this motto, 

‘ Le due me l’a donne.’ 

Republics, and even towns, have often granted their arms to private 
perfons, Venice has done fo to the families of Fofcari, Magno, and Nani. 
Jean de Monluc, afterward marfhal of France, obtained the privilege of 
bearing the arms of Sienna, for having valiantly defended that town when 
it was befieged by the emperor Charles V. In fhort, the popes have 
allowed feme cardinals, their creatures, to bear their arms in chief. 
Gregory XIII. of the firname of Buoncompagno, did fo, in regard to the 
cardinals de la Baume, Vaftavillano, de Berague and Riario. With regard 
to what Paradin and thofe who have followed him have written, that the 
order of St John of Jerufalem entreated Amadeus IV. count of Savoy, to 
bear the arms of that order, in memory of the great fervices he had done it 
during the liege of Rhodes, it is controverted, for Andre du Chefne 
maintains, that the crofs which the dukes of Savoy bear is the arms of the 
principality of Piedmont *.* 


* Hift. de la Maifon de Bethune, p. 205 . 



DISSERTATION XXV. 


ON THE PRE-EMINENCE OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE OVER THE OTHER’ 

KINGS OF THE EARTH,-AND INCIDENTALLY ON SOME 

CIRCUMSTANCES CONCERNING THE REIGN OF 
LOUIS VII. KING OF FRANCE. 


The lord de Joinville fays, that St Louis was ‘ le plus grand roy des- 
Chretiens.’ This eulogium was not peculiar to this great prince, but 
common to all the kings of France, on .account of the extent of their 
dominions, and their power and wealth. The expreffion is to be feen in; 
a deed of Ame count of Savoy, of the year 1397, in thefe words : ‘ Le roy 
de France, qui eft le plus grand et le plus noble roy des Chretiens.’ 

Matthew Paris, when fpeaking of St Louis, goes further, and fays* that 
the king of France was the moft illuftrious and moft wealthy of the kings 
©f the earth In other paffages,. he ftill adds to this by faying, that he was 
king of kings. It is for this realbn, that in another part of his work, her 
calls the kingdom of France ‘ regnum regnorum..’ 

Thefe eulogiums, given to our kings by a foreign author, are the lefs to' 
be fufpe&ed from his living under the dominion of a powerful prince, and 
enemy to France. He has not, therefore, faid any thing more on this 
occafion than what had the univerfal aflent of mankind, more .efpecially of 
Chriftendom. This feems fufficiently clear from what Anna Comnena has- 
written in her Alexiade, that when the French undertook the conqueft of 
the holy land, Hugh count de Vermandois, brother to king. Philippes I.. 
being about to fet out from his own CQuntry wrote to the emperor Alexis, 
Comnenus, father to the above princefs, to inform him, that fince he was 
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king of kings and the greateft of princes under heaven, he ought to come 
out to meet him, and receive him according to the dignity of his rank. 

No one can fuppofe, that Hugh ever made ufe of fuch expreflions in 
writing to the emperor of Conftantinople; nor is it probable that he who 
was fimply count of the Vermandois and Gonfalonier of the church in this 
expedition, (hould affe£t the pompous title of king of kings. But what impofed 
on this princefs was the circumftance, that the kings of France were ftyled 
kings of kings by all Chriftendom; fo that on the report of this famous 
expedition, it was every where faid, that the brother of the greateft of 
kings was the leader of the troops. This high opinion of the grandeur 
and majefty of the kings of France, which was current among the Greeks 
in the time of the emperor Alexis Comnenus, continued to later centuries; 
for when thefe people faw themfelves deprived of fuccour to defend 
themfelves againft the Turks, they looked to the king of France as the 
moft potent and firft of kings, alone capable of affording them any help. 

In the library of M. Mentel, doctor of phyfic, is preferved a lamentation 
written in verfe, and in modern Greek, on the capture of Conftantinople by 
thefe barbarians, which confirms the univerfal affent of all Greece as to the 
pre-eminence of our kings, who are ftyled in thefe yerfes the firft and 
principal monarchs of the weft. 

This uncontefted dignity and pre-eminence of the kings of France over 
the other kings of the earth makes me believe, that Cinamus has been too 
ftrongly biafled by his anger againft them, when he writes, that king 
Louis VII. firnamed * le jeune,’ on his arrival at Conftantinople, in his 
paflage to the holy land, having had a conference with the emperor 
Manuel, took his feat on a much lower chair than that of the emperor; 
for it is fcarcely probable that fo powerful a prince as the king of France 
then was, would debafe himfelf in fo extraordinary a manner as to yield 
the firft place to a greek emperor, whom the Chriftians of thofe times 
acknowledged only as king, more efpecially fince the imperial title was 
transferred to Charlemagne, in the emperor’s own palace. It is ftill lefs 
probable that Louis would have taken his feat at this conference on a lower 
chair than that of the emperor. 

All the latin authors who have fpoken of this interview between the two 
princes agree, that the king of France was received in Conftantinople with 
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much pomp and magnificence ; that all the princes of the blood, and great 
lords of the court went out to meet him, which is likewife confirmed by 
Cinamus in exprefs terms, and that the emperor went to receive him in his 
porticos or galleries. The archbilhop of Tyre gives a fimilar account, which 
is conformable to what the king wrote himfelf to Suger, abbot of St Denis, 
faying, that he had been received by the emperor ‘ gaudenter et honorifice.’ 

In regard to the fitting of thefe two princes, Eudes de Dieuil does not 
fay that the king of France was placed on a lower feat than that of the 
emperor, but only, that two feats having been prepared, they feated 
themfelves, and converfed for fome time; and to (hew that it is probable 
the interview was fo managed, that neither prince Ihould feem to have any 
advantage over the other, the fame author relates, that when the emperor 
Manuel, after the king had paffed the ftraits, and was in Afia, fent to 
entreat him to return to his palace, to difcufs fome new matters which had 
juft happened, he refufed, returning for anfwer to the emperor, ‘ ut in 
ripam fuam defcenderet, vel in mari ex aequo colloquium fieret.’ This 
fiifficiently proves that Louis was unwilling to yield in any thing to the 
emperor, or give him the advantage of going to his palace, but carried 
himfelf, on thefe occafions, like a prince of equal rank. 

Arnold of Lubeck, defcribing the extravagant pride of the greek 
princes, fays, that the fovereigns, who came to vifit them, killed their knees, 
but that the king of France was too great a lord to debafe himfelf by fuch 
meannefles. Hiftory tells us, that Manuel came to receive him at the 
entrance of his palace, and that he fent out of the town all his nobles of 
high rank to meet him; and that when the emperor wanted a fecond 
interview, the king fent him word, that if he were defirous of having an 
interview, he rauft take the trouble of coming to him, on the fea-lhore, 
where he then was, or have the conference holden on the fea, with equal 
diftin£tions on each fide, ‘ vel in mari, ex aequo colloquium fieret;’ for this 
is the true reading, and not ‘ ex equo,’ as in the printed copies, feeing that 
this interview on horfeback could not take place on the fea, like to that of 
Conrad with Manuel in Conftantinople. 

Since I have been led to fpeak of the conference of Louis VII. with the 
emperor Manuel, I will now endeavour to clear up a point of our hiftory 
von. ri. d D 
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rcfpe&ing this king. The author of his life fays, that being on his departure 
from Paleftine, ‘ in portu acconenfi navigium confcendit, marifque nullo 
impediente periculo ad regnum proprium reverfus eft.’ Yet, nc^withftanding 
this, the greater part of other authors agree in writing, that he narrowly 
efcaped falling into the hands of the Greeks, then at war with the Sicilians, 
trailing to their fleet, which was to convoy him. Vincent de Beauvais 
goes fo far as to fay, that he was taken by the Greeks, and that as they were 
carrying him to the emperor Manuel, then befieging Corfou, Georges 
admiral of Sicily returning from the neighbourhood of Conftantinople, 
where he had burnt the fuburbs and adjoining palaces, having difcharged 
golden arrows into that of the emperor,, refeued him. from their hands. 
Cinamus confirms, this, and adds, that the king very narrowly efcaped being 
captured, which happened in this wile: Louis having determined to return 
to France, hired the veflels that were in the ports of Paleftine, and 
embarked. On his paflage, he joined the fleet of the Sicilians, who were on 
a cruife: they met that of the Greeks, commanded by Churupes. The 
combat began.. Louis, who had quitted hi& own veflel to embark on board 
one of the Sicilians, found himfelf in the midft of the engagement, when, 
perceiving his danger, he hoifted the flag; of the allies of the empire, whkh 
prevented any further attacks being made on his fhip. However, feme of 
his people were made prifoners, but the emperor, at his requeff, caufed 
them to be returned, with every thing that had been taken with them. 

Philadelfb Mugnos, in his. genealogies; of the illuftrious families o£ 
Sicily, recites a patent of king Roger in favour erf George Lindolino, which-, 
aferibes to this knight the honour of having, on. this occafion, delivered flic¬ 
king, Louis VII. from the hands of the Greeks. But there muil be feme 
miftake in the date of this patent, which bears that of 114s®, at which period 
Louis had not gone to the holy land, and may induce us to fufpedl the 
truth of the document. However this may be, it is fufficiently clear, from 
the authors I have quoted, that Fazello is mi-ftaken, when he writes that 
Louis, on his return from Paleftine, having been made prifoner by the- 
Saracens, was delivered by king Roger of Sicily, who was then at fea. with 
his fleet. 



DISSERTATION XXVI. 


ON THE PORTUS ITIUS, OR PORTUS ICCIUS. 


Wissan is a fmall burgh feated on the fea-fhore in the county of the 
Boulonois, between the towns of Boulogne and Calais, confiding of about 
twenty-four hearths, exclufive of three or four hamlets dependent on it. 

There are neither gates nor ditches, nor walls of any kind to this burgh, 
nor even ruins to fhow that it had been formerly inclofed. There is a chapel 
at that end towards Boulogne, but the parochial church is at the hamlet of 
Sombres, diftant about two or three hundred paces. Between this church 
and the town is what is called the mount of the caftle, which may be about 
forty fathoms in length, and of an oval form. 

Some remains of old buildings are in the town, faid to have ferved for 
magazines for the ftaple of wool brought from England; and others, which 
prove it has been of much greater extent in former times. Indeed, Froidart 
calls it a large town, and other hiftorians fhew that it was confiderable for 
its port, which was the one ufually embarked from to fail to England, which 
I fhall hope to prove in this difcuflion, although at this day there are no 
remains of its former grandeur. The ancient law of the Boulonois gave it 
alfo the title of Town; and even at this time there are a mayor and fheriffs, 
who have the management of the police, and the cognizance of crimes 
committed within their town and its precin<5ts: they have befide the 
government of the hofpital. The count de Boulogne, to whom this town 
was a fief, had a bailiff there; and fince the county has been annexed to the 
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crown of France, it has been formed into a royal bailiwick, under the authority 
of the bailiff of Boulogne, who goes thither once a-week to adminifter juftice. 
A fmall rivulet paffes through this town, whofe fpringhead is near to the 
church of Sombres. 

Camden, in his Britannia, in defcribing the county of Kent, was the 
firft who publifhed that this place was the Portus Itius of Caesar ; for after 
having refuted the opinions of thofe who had placed it at Calais, he adds,— 
‘ Itium igitur alibi quaerendum exiftimo, ad Witfan fcilicet inferius prope 
Blacneft, quod nos Witfan vocamus, verbo ab Itio non abludente. Hue 
enim omnes ex hac infula tranfmififle ex hiftoriis noftris obfervamus.’ 

And as this conjecture is the mod plaufible of all that have been offered 
by different writers, I fhall attempt to eftablifh it on fuch grounds as will 
not leave a doubt on the fubject. But I mull firft premife what I have to 
fay on Casfar’s defeription of this port, without embarraffing myfelf with 
any tedious difeourfe, for it has been a matter frequently treated on by the 
learned. 

Among the moft convenient and ufual ports for croffmg from Gaul 
to Britain, Caefar mentions three, all of which he places in the country 
of the Morini; but he only names the one fixed on, for the tranfport of his 
legions to Britain, becaufe it was at the narroweft part of the channel, and 
afforded the fhorteft paffage to the oppofite coaft. Befide this port, he 
notices two others in the fame country; the one higher up, and the other 
lower down the coaft. All authors who have written on the Commentaries 
of Caefar, and thofe who have treated of the geography of Gaul, have 
exerted themfelves to difeover the fituation of this port, on which depends 
the knowledge of the two others in its neighbourhood ; and their opinions 
have been found fo various, that the moft indifferent have been uncertain 
which they fhould embrace. I fhall not flop to refute thofe who have 
advanced that it was Sluys, Bruges, le Portet*, becaufe fuch opinions are 
quite improbable. I fhall rather endeavour to eftablifh the idea which I 
have, or rather which Camden has ftarted, for he is the firft who broached 
it, although he has but flightly proved it. 


* Q. Le Portet. I cannot find it. 
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Cas far tells us, in exprefs words, that the Portus Itius was fituated at 
that part where the paflage over the fea was the moft convenient; and when 
he fays it was the moft convenient, he means to fay that it was the fhorteft. 
Hence it follows, that Caefar, on this occafion, confidered not fo much the 
Aze of the port as the conveniency of the paflage, and where the crofting 
would be the fhorteft. Now it is certain, from the report of all feamen, 
that the paflage over the channel, from Wiflan to England, is fhorter than 
from Calais by a league, or a league and a half, and lhorter than from 
Boulogne by two long leagues. 

The paflage from the Portus Itius was, according to Caefar, about 
thirty thoufand paces, but as this meafurement depends on the fpot he 
landed on in England, which is maintained to be Richeborough or 
Sandwich, it is therefore difficult to lay any certain ground for the diftance 
of this paflage. The name of Wiflan would not be lefs favourable to the 
conjecture refpeCting the Portus Itius or Iccius; for the MSS. of' the 
Commentaries have this word very differently, fome with a Angle c. as 
Icius, others with two, Iccius, and others again with a t. Itius. It is 
probable that Caefar may have exprefled the firft fyllable of the word ‘ wi’ 
by the Angle i; and that this place was called k Wic, Wics,’ or perhaps 
‘ Wis,’ or ‘ Wits,’ which was a familiar common pronunciation in the 
gaulifh language, and is now preferved in the German and Flemifh, 
which have been derived from it, Caefar not being able to render this 
fyllable Wi, in Latin, but by the Angle 1, becaufe the W. is pronounced 
more in the throat than by the tongue, and is uttered like to the French ‘ ou,’ 
which cannot be exprefled in Latin. 

The word ‘ Wic,’ in the faxon and ancient german languages,, 
figniftes at times a bulwark, a houfe, a gulph, or fea-port. I own that no 
ftrefs can with certainty be laid on thefe etymologies: therefore I make no 
account of that which fome have given to the Portus Itius, who. derive it 
from * Itando,’ becaufe it was there that all embarked for England, nor 
on that of Heuter, who propofes to interpret ‘ Iccius,’ ‘ quaff Ic-cie, hoc 
eft, video. Scilicet Portum, aut infulam Britanniam,’ for all this has very 
little probability. There is, however, fome connection between Its, or 
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It'rns, and Witfan; for it is certain that this termination in ‘ an’ is common 
to many names of places and families in the Boulonois. But I think the 
principal ground on which the Portus Itius may be eftablifhed at Wiflan, is, 
that it is eafy to prove, by the authority of many grave authors, that the 
town and port of Wiflan has been the place where, time out of mind, all 
have embarked who intended to crofs from Gaul to Britain, or from Britain 
to Gaul. The enumeration of thefe proofs, which include a fpace of nearly 
eight hundred years, would be too tirefome ; it will fuffice that 1 aflure my 
reader I have under my eyes more than fixty pages from ancient ami 
irreproachable authors, which confirm the above from the year 569 to that 
of 1327, the period when the lord of Beaumont, going to the affiftance of 
the king of England againft the Scots, embarked with his troops at Wiflan, 
as in the following year did the ambafladors from the king of France to the 
king of England. 

The moment Calais was in the pofleflion of the Englifh they not only 
fortified the town, and re-eftablifhed and increafed its harbour, but that of 
Wiflan was abandoned, and the paflage from Calais to England was the only 
one made ufe of. On the other hand, as there were almoft continual wars 
between the two nations, and as it was not perfectly fecure to embark 
always at this port, that of Boulogne was made ufe of, becaufe it was more 
confiderable, and ftronger than Wiflan, which, befides, had been ruined and 
burnt by the Englifh during the time of the fiege of Calais. 

Another circumftance which proves the importance of the port of Wiflan 
is, that in ancient times the counts of Boulogne raifed a confiderable revenue 
from a duty which they laid on veflels, and perfons who ufed this paflage. 

I do not obferve that any mention is made of this port after the capture 
of Calais, or that any one embarked there. The fea and fand have now 
fo overwhelmed and filled up what was the port, that the fpot can fcarcely 
be known where it formerly flood. There are neverthelefs common fields 
that extend as far as the village of Tardinghem, pretty near to Blacnez, 
which le Portolano calls the Cap de Witfan, and it may be fuppofed to be 
the part where the harbour was fituated. Thefe commons are bounded on 
the land fide by elevated ground, and towards the fea by fand hills, forming 
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a fort of large bafon into which the fea may be introduced either towards- 
Wiflan by the fmall rivulet that runs through the town, or toward Tardinghem 
by another little brook that runs alfo through that place. 

There is reafon to believe that commerce having been diverted from 
Wiflan, the fands which are perpetually drifting in great quantities have 
been fufFered to choak the mouth of the harbour, this part of the coaft 
being perfectly flat. What alfo induces me to fix on this place for the 
harbour is, that on thefe commons, about two hundred paces from the town, 
is a mount called the Pharos, and a houfe near it that ftill retains this name, 
as if the entrance of the port of Wiflan had been there- 

It is not to be wondered at, that we are now obliged to feek for the: 
place where formerly exifted the port of Wiflan which was fo much 
frequented in preceding ages, fince the fame thing has happened to 
Aigues-mortes in Languedoc, where all the troops embarked for the 
croifades, which fa6t now appears fo improbable, feeing that it is half 
a league diftant from the fea. 

The fame has happened to divers ports of Conflantinople, which had 
been formed by different emperors, but of which no veftiges now remain.. 




DISSERTATION XXVII. 


ON PRIVATE WARS, AND ON THE RIGHT OF CUSTOMARY WARFARE. 


The mention made by the lord de Joinville, in his hiftory of the wars of 
the count de Chalons with the count of Burgundy his fon, induces me to 
undertake the difcuffion of fo important a fubje£t in this place. There is 
nothing more common in the courfe of our hiftory, and in thofe of our 
neighbours, than thefe wars between barons and gentlemen, with the 
knowledge and afient of their fovereigns, but without their interference. 
This was fo univerfal that it may be faid the vafials of princes divided with 
them the faireft jewel in their crown, the right of declaring and making 
war. But, as there were eftablifhed rules and maxims for this fort of 
warfare, I intend to fhow in this difiertation, what they have been, and 
how the barons a6ted on fuch occafions. I undertake this the more 
cheerfully, becaufe it belongs to the hiftory of St Louis; for it is certain 
that he was one of our kings who molt earneftly endeavoured to annihilate 
thefe unfortunate wars, which kept up perpetual divifions among the 
nobility of France. 

But to proceed methodically in this difcuffion, I muft firft Ihew who 
were thofe that had this cuftomary right of making war, then between 
what perfons it was made, for what caufes, the different manners of 
declaring it, who are included, and who excepted from it, and the various 
mode* of putting an end to it. I fhall conclude by pointing out how this 
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■deteftable cuftom of making war by the vaffals of a prince has been entirely 
aboli fhed. 

Every gentleman, according to Philippe de Beaumanoir, had a right to 
make war, ‘ autre que gentilhomme ne poeut guerroyer.’ And he thus 
excludes all plebeians, whom he ftyles ‘ Hommes de Poefte;’ that is to fay, 
fubjedt to their lords, and fo abfolutely dependent on them, that they may 
difpofe of them as they may pleafe, which was not the cafe with fieffed 
vaffals. He alfo excludes citizens, among whom, fhould any difpute arife, 
or, to ufe his own words, ‘ maneces ou deffiemens, ou mellees fourdent,’ 
the crime was to be punifhed by the ufiial judge, according to the rank of 
the offender, for fuch perfons could not ufe the means of war. 

By the word Gentleman muft be underftood all who held fiefs, becaufe 
in ancient times none but fuch as were noble could hold them. Bifhops, 
abbots and monafteries, having lands under this tenure, had alfo this right; 
and becaufe their profeffion did not allow of their bearing arms, they had 
their contefts carried on by their vidames and proxies. 

There could be no war between gentlemen on the one fide, and 
plebeians or citizens on the other. The reafon was, that if the gentleman 
made war on the plebeian, whom he always ftyled ‘ Homme de Poefte,’ the 
latter not having the right of war, from being diverted of the title of noble, 
would have been often badly treated by the gentleman, if not killed by him. 
So that whenever it happened that a ferious quarrel arofe between at 
gentleman and a plebeian, the latter, to.fhelter himfelf from the infults of 
his enemy, demanded that the peace fhould be kept, which was inftantly 
affented to. But if the plebeian fhould neglect to make this demand, the 
gentleman to whom, or to whofe relations, the injury had been done, might 
legally purfue his revenge by deeds of arms. On the contrary, if a 
gentleman fhould infult a plebeian or citizen, neither could take their 
revenge by arms, but they muft feek reparation by the ufual mode of law. 

Every fort of injury could not be revenged by arms. It muft have been 
an atrocious, capital, and public, criminal adt: therefore what gave rife 
to this fort of warfare was the atrocioufnefs of the offence, which, according 
to the common practice of law, was deferving death. This is proved by 
Beaumanoir, who adds, that although a gentleman had the right of 
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purfuing the offender, who had perfonally injured him, or any of his 
relatives, by means of arms, by other opportunities than thofe offered by 
open war between them, that did not prevent the lord, whofe vaflal the 
offender was, from judging and condemning him by his court of juftice : 
he might arreft him, and deliver him up to punifhment, according to the 
exigence and atrocity of the crime. This might even take place after peace 
had been concluded between the two parties, if it were not prevented by 
the interference of the king, or the baronial lord of the perfon who had 
committed the crime. ‘ Car autre figneur ne poeut fere ne foffrir ces 
manieres de pez.’ The reafon why the lord might purfue vengeance on 
fuch crimes, was, ‘ que cil qui font les vilains meffez de cas de crieme, ne 
, meffont pas tant feulement a adverfe partie, n’a lor lignage, mez au fignor 
qui les ont en garde, et a juftice.’ 

It does not appear that thefe private wars generally took their rife in the 
provinces from the caufes which I have mentioned, namely, crimes and 
offences. We read of thefe wars often taking place from differences that 
have arifen about fucceffions to eftates. Hiftory furnifhes us with 
numberlefs inftances, and among others our lord de Joinville, when he 
fpeaks of the war that happened during the reign of St Louis, between the 
count of Champagne and the queen of Cyprus, refpe6ting the fucceflion to 
that county. 

Private wars were declared in various ways; firft, by the a<5l itfelf, of 
taking up arms when an open rupture happened. In this cafe, thofe prefent 
at the quarrel were engaged in this war, according to the party or company 
they were with at the time. By threatening words, when in a difputc 
menaces were ufed, or by challenges fent to an enemy. 

Challenges, which the latin authors of the middle ages call ‘ diffidationes,’ 
were made by words, or by writing. They were made by words, when a 
defiance was fent to an enemy, and when war was declared againft him, by 
perfons fent purpofely to denounce it. On thefe occafions, neither heralds 
nor kings at arms were made ufe of, but perfons of rank, and knights who 
bore the challenge. It was thus the French declared war againft the 
emperors Ifaac and Alexis, in the year 1203, having chofen for this purpofe 
Conon de Bethune, Geoflroy de Villehardouin, marfhal of Champagne, 
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and Miles de Braibans, knights. They were fometimes borne by bifhops 
and abbots, as may be gathered from hiftory. 

And as it was not lawful to furprife an enemy without having given 
him time to prepare himfelf for defence, the emperors ordained that he 
could not be attacked till after three days fhould have elapfed fince the 
challenge had been given, under pain of banifhment, and being branded for 
a traitor. 

The author of the war, that is to fay, he who declared it, and who 
pretended to be offended by an enemy, is called by Philippe de Beaumanoir 
‘ Quievetaine,’ or chief of the war. In regard to fuch as took part with 
him in it, the firft were of his lineage; for the war being declared and open, 
all the relatives of the chief of the war were comprehended in it, without 
any particular declaration, and often found themfelves included againft 
their will, under pretext of revenging an injury done to their kindred, or of 
defending them when attacked, it being a matter of family honour. This 
bound them fo ftribtly that they could not difpenfe with entering into the 
war without renouncing their family, and by this means rendering 
themfelves incapable of lucceeding to any of their kindred, or profiting 
from fines, or other civil interefts, that might arife from aflaffinations 
attempted againft their perfons ; for this is expreffly noticed, or rather 
ordained, by the laws of Henry I. of England. Becaufe it fometimes 
happened that the relatives of the chief of the war had not any knowledge 
of the war, or that challenges had been fent, and were, in confequence, 
furprifed by their common enemy, who attacked them, before they had any 
information of the war, it was ordained, that thofe of the lineage fhould 
not commence the war till after forty days had expired after the declaration 
and defiances had been fent, unlefs they fhould have been prefent at the abb, 
that is to fay, when the war was firft begun, by quarrelling, and abbs of 
violence; but in regard to fuch as were not prefent at the quarrel, they had 
a truce of forty days, during which they had time and liberty to mix in the 
war, to make their preparations for this effebb, or to feek fecurities for peace 
to mediate a truce or peace between the parties. 

So that thofe who, in contempt of the forty days granted to the 
parentage of the chief of the war, attacked them, and committed any 
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outrage on their perfons or goods, were treated as traitors; and, as fuch, 
fhould there have been any perfon killed, were dragged to the gallows, 
hanged, and their fortunes confifcated. Should any be wounded, they were 
condemned to imprifonment, and to a fine, according to the pleafure of the 
lord of the barony. 

Bouteiller, in his 4 Somme Rurale,’ fays, that this delay was called 
‘ La Quarantaine du Roy,’ and writes, that it was firft inftituted by Saint 
Louis, who began by this regulation to make his attack on thefe forts of 
war, infomuch that at this period the greater part of thofe related to the 
chiefs fought for means to avoid being implicated in them. Philippe de 
Beaumanoir, however, attributes it to Philippes le hardy, his fon. It is, 
neverthelefs, certain that St Louis was the firft who declared it, as may be 
collected from the letters of king John, of the year 1363. 

It appears by this ordinance, that the chiefs of the war did not enjoy 
this privilege of forty days, but that they inftantly commenced the war. 

It was the fame in refpedt to the kindred who interefted themfelves in thefe 
wars before the expiration of this period, and who joined the chiefs of the 
war in arms: and as this ordinance was iffued by the king, the royal judges 
formerly maintained that an infradtion of the quarantaine, even within 
lordfhips of fuperior jurifdi6tions, was a royal cafe. 

Becaufe the relatives of each fide were engaged in thefe wars, Philippe 
de Beaumanoir determines that two brothers-german could not make this 
cuftomary war, and gives for reafon that neither of them has any relations 
but fuch as are common to both; and that the perfon who is equally 
connedted with the two chiefs of the war. ought not and cannot engage in 
it: fo that, if two brothers had a difference, and one injured the other, he 
could not excufe himfelf under pretext of the right of war; no more could 
any of the common relatives, who fhould be inclined to affift one of them 
through friendfhip or inclination. And in fuch cafes it was the duty of the 
lord rigoroufly to punifh him who had done an injury to the other. 

It would have been otherwife, fays the fame author, between two 
brothers by the fame mother who might engage in this warfare, becaufe 
one would have relations and the other not. But in regard to relatives. 



common to each, they might and even ought to excufe themfelves from 
interfering in the war. 

With refpeCt to diftant relations, who were excufed, or rather difpenfed 
with engaging in thefe wars, they might neverthelefs do fo, from their own 
inclination, by declaring themfelves for one of the parties, either by challenge 
or by a£ts of violence. ‘ For inftance,’ fays Philip de Beaumanoir, ‘ if any 
one fhould go to the fuccour and be in the company of either party in arms, 
or if he fhould lend him his horfes or armour, or his manfion, to aflift him 
in his warfare with his enemy; in fuch cafes, the relation will become a 
party in the war, by thefe his a£ts: and fhould any difgrace or accident 
befal him, he who has been the author thereof fhall have a right to exculpate 
himfelf by the right of war, although he be equally a relation to both the 
contending parties.’ 

Notwithftanding that fuch as had been prefent at the commencement of 
the aCt of war were included as accomplices, without need of other challenges 
than thofe given by the principals in the quarrel, to thofe who had committed 
the injury; fuch accomplices could, however, withdraw from interfering 
by fummoning the enemy before the court of the lord, in order to deny in 
his prefence, on oath, having ever confented to the mifdeed that had caufed 
the war, making at the fame time proteftations that he would never fuccour, 
direCtly or indirectly, either party in the war. This oath being taken, the 
lord was bound to afiiire him of his perfonal fafety only; and he was to 
remain in peace, unlels the adverfe party wifhed to charge him direCtly 
with the faCt. 

Among the relatives, ecclefiaftics were excepted, in the fame manner 
as monks, women, minors, and alfo baftards, unlefs they made themfelves 
parties in the war by their a£ts. 

Thofe were alfo excepted who had retired to hofpitals or lazar-houfes, or 
who were in Paleftine or in pilgrimage at the time the war began, or fent 
to foreign parts by order of the king or for the public good; becaufe it 
would have been unjuft that thofe who were in diftant parts fhould be 
attacked or killed in the places in which they might be met with, or on their 
travels, before they had known any thing of the war or of the challenges, 
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In fuch cafe, great inconveniences might have enfued, which could not have 
been confidered fo much as matters of revenge as of difgraceful treafons. 

In regard to women, I have faid they were exempted from this right of 
war, and were not to be comprehended among the relatives who were 
neceflarily included becaufe it was a matter of arms, of which they were 
incapable. 

Befide thofe of the lineage, and perfonal friends who Volunteered their 
fervices to one of the parties, the vaflals and fubjedts of the principal were 
comprehended ; and, in general, all who were bound by their tenures to do 
fervice to the lord, ‘ cix a qui il convient faire ayde par refon de fignorage.* 
Such were the tenants on the eftate, houfeholders on account of their rent, 
and thofe bound to bodily fervice whenever their lord went to the wars, 
although not connected with him by blood. So that, as long as they were 
in the fuit of their lords, or aiding them, they were fuppofed to be at war; 
but when they were returned home, they could not be attacked, or found 
fault with for having borne arms for him, fince on thefe occafions they had 
but fulfilled their duty, which, in quality of vaffals and fubjedts to the lord, 
they were bounden to do. 

Such as were in the pay of either party were fuppofed to be at war as 
long as they were following, or in the company of the principals, but when 
they quitted them, they were out of the war, and could not lawfully be 
infulted or attacked without blame accruing to thofe who fhould thus 
moleft them. 

Notwithftanding that gentlemen had this right of making war, they 
could not attack, by this means, or challenge the lord from whom they held 
lands: if they adted otherwife, they forfeited their fiefs, efpecially if the lord 
who had been accufed of treafon or murder fhould offer to defend himfelf 
by the ufual mode of juftice, and before his peers. 

Having thus treated of thofe who began this warfare, it only remains 
for me, in following the method I laid down at the beginning, to fhew by 
what means thefe wars were put an end to. Philippe de Beaumanoir 
mentions feveral, of which the firft was peace. When peace was 
concluded, figned and confirmed by fufficient fureties and guarantees, all 
who had engaged in the war, as well principals as relations and friends. 
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were bound to preferve it. It was not neceflary that all the relatives of the 
two parties, who had been at war, fhould be prefent at the conclufion of 
the peace : it was fufficient if it were figned by the two principals ; and if 
any relation refufed his confent to it, the principal, to whofe aid he had 
come, was to inform the other of it, and give him notice, to be on his 
guard againft him : this notice was fo efiential, that if any accident or 
mifchief enfued by his failing to give it, the principal might be brought to 
juftice for a breach of the peace. The principals in the war were alfo to 
take care that their relatives and friends abftained from all a£ts of hoftility, 
by giving them notice of the conclufion of a peace; for it would be no 
excufe to fay they had not had information of it. On the other hand, thofe 
who fhould declare they would not abide by the peace, could not be aflifted 
by them who had made the peace, or by thofe of the lineage who had been 
at war, unlefs they fhould, in like mauner, inform the other party they 
would not accept of the peace, otherwife they might be accufed of a breach 
and infraction of the peace. 

. Peace was made in three ways, namely, by words and deeds, by deeds 
without words, or by words without deeds, which is thus explained by 
Philippe de Beaumanoir: That perfon made peace hy word and deed, who 
ate or drank, or was in company, with him who was his enemy, and with 
whom he was at war; fo that fhould it happen after this, that he attacked 
him, or did him any violence or outrage, he might be brought to juftice as 
a traitor, and for having broken the peace. Peace was made by words 
without deeds, when any one declared in prefence of his friends and other 
honourable perfons, or before the judges, that he Was at peace with his 
enemy, and that, for the future, he was defirous of keeping it. 

Thofe who were at peace by deed without words were the relations, 
or of the lineage of the principals in the war, who had made peace, and 
who had not iflued any fummons to their vaflals, nor fent any challenges, 
but went and converfed with thofe who had been their enemies ; for they, 
in fact, fhewed very plainly there was not any reafon to fufpecSt them, fince 
they appeared in the eyes of each party as friends. 

The treaties of peace which were made to terminate thefe cuftomary 
wars were commonly admitted and enregiftered on the regifters of the 
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juftices of the lords paramount; at lead: I have met with one, which is 
inferted in a regifter of the chamber of accounts at Paris, containing the 
decifions and judgments given in the year 1298, at the extraordinary feflions 
held at Troyes : the judges prefent were the bifhop of Senlis, mafter Gilles 
Lambert, Monfieur Guillaume lord of Grancey, and Gilles deCompiegne. 

The feeond, or rather the fourth, manner of putting an end to the 
cuftomary war, was by ‘ afleurement,’—the lord paramount, or the king, 
commanding the principals in the war, to fwear to keep the peace 
reciprocally with each other, which was done as follows: One of the parties 
who was unwilling to go to war, or having begun it, from being the 
weakeft, wifhed to put an end to it, addrefled himfelf to his lord, or to the 
lord’s judiciary, and demanded, that the party with whom he was at war, 
or about to commence hoftilities, ihould give him ‘ afleurementthat is, 
an aflurance that he would not do him any wrong perfonally, or otherwife, 
referring the caufe of the difference, which had occafioned the war, to what 
the juftice of his lord might decide. This neither the lord nor his judiciary 
could refufe, and in confequence he enjoined his vaflal to give ‘ afleurement’ 
to his opponent, who was obliged to caufe it to be obferved by thofe of his 
lineage; infomuch that if the afleurement was any way infringed, he who 
had broken it, and he who had given this afleurement, although it was 
proved he was not prefent at the a£t of infringement, might be brought 
before the juftice of the lord for the breach, which was not the cafe with a 
truce, for the infraction of which the perfon who had done it was alone 
refponfible. 

In cafes of murder or aflaflination, the afleurement was demanded from 
the neareft relation of the deceafed above fifteen years old. In cafes of 
wounds from blows given, it was required from the perfon wounded or 
ft ruck. Should thofe from whom the afleurement had been demanded hide 
or abfent themfelves, to avoid confenting to a truce or afleurement, the lord 
was to fummon them to appear every fortnight; and inafmuch as there 
might be danger in thefe delays, he was obliged to fet guards over him from 
whom the truce or afleurement was required ; and when thefe delays were 
expired, fhould he then refufe to appear in the court of his lord, he was 
condemned to banilhment. The next in kin was then applied to for an 
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afleurement; and if he refufed to grant one, the lord took the matter into 
his own hands, forbidding each party to injure the other, under penalty of 
confutation of body or goods. 

In cafes where the two principals in the war would neither afk nor grant 
afleurement nor truce, the king St Louis, by his ediCt, ordered that all who 
held lands in barony, when they fhould have knowledge of any challenges, 
fhould force the parties reciprocally to grant truces or afleurements, under 
the penalties above mentioned. 

The afleurement was reciprocal; that is to fay, it was, as is mentioned 
by the ‘ Coutume de Bretagne,’ an afluranee and promife from each party, 
both from him who gave and from him who demanded it, that he would 
do no injury to the other. Thefe acts were drawn up, and, when fubferibed 
by the parties, and their fecurities for their due obfervance, were mutually 
kept on each fide. 

The afleurement was a dependence on the fuperior courts of juftiee, fo 
that the under jufticiary had not the right of conftraining parties to grant 
a truce, or to make an afleurement 

As then it folely belonged to the high jufticiaries to grant truces or 
afleurements, fo the cognizance of their infractions, or breaches of the peace, 
was to be entered into by them only. The ediCt of St Louis fays, ‘ Se ainfinc 
eftoit que uns home euft guerre a un autre, et il venifl a la juftiee pour lui 
fere affeurer, puifque il le requiert, il doit fere jurer & celui de qui il fe plaint, 
ou fiancer, que il ne li fera domage, ne il, ne li fieu ; et fe il dedans ce, li 
fict domage, et il en peut eftre prouvez, il en fera pendus: car ce eft appelle 
trive enfrainte, qui eft un des grans trahifons qui foit: et cette juftiee fi eft 
au baron.’ 

I find, notwithftanding, that by an ordinance of the month of May 
1287 , permiflion was confirmed to the mayor and fheriff&of Amiens to take 
cognizance of breaches of afleurements which had been entered intD before 
them, in oppofition to the bailiff of Amiens, who maintained that the breach 
of an afleurement was a crime equal or fimilar to murder, the cognizance of 
which did not belong to them but to the king. 

A truce, or afleurement, was not judged to be broken by any new 
difference between the parties, which w r as unconnected with the former one 
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for which the truce or afleurement had been granted. This muft, however, 
be underflood as refpedting the lineage of the two parties who had not 
pledged themfelves for the obfervance of it; for thofe who had diredtly and 
perfonally given the truce or afleurement, could not renew the war, without 
incurring the penalty of a breach or infradtion of one or other of them; but 
in cafes of quarrel, they were obliged to have recourfe to the ufual mode of 
juftice. 

The third manner of ending the war, according to Beaumanoir, was, 
when the parties pleaded by wager of battle, a fadt, for which they might 
make war; that is to fay, when they had appeared before the lord’s judiciary 
and he had adjudged the affair to be decided by duel. For revenge could 
not legally be fought for an outrage received from an enemy by war, and 
by law, at the fame time and for the fame offence. When, therefore, 
complaint of a quarrel had been made to his judiciary, the lord was in duty 
bound to take the matter into his own hands, forbidding either party to 
injure the other, and then to examine into it and adminider judice. 

The fourth and lad mode of putting an end to the war was, when 
vengeance had been had by law for the crime, or mifdemeanour, for which 
the war had been undertaken. For indance, if he who had killed another 
was apprehended by judice, and condemned to die by the ufual forms; in 
this cafe, the parentage and friends of the deceafed, could not make war on 
the relatives of him who had committed the crime and mifdemeanour. 

From what I have faid, it is diffidently clear, that the ufage of this 
cudomary war was not only pradtifed by the fird Gauls, but had alfo been 
retained by the Franks who fuceeeded them, and generally by all the 
northern nations who in procefs of time edablifhed it fo powerfully in thofe 
provinces and countries which they conquered in the wedern empire, that 
it was very difficult to redraan and entirely abolifh it. This ufage {eems to 
have been grounded on the privileges granted to the nobles, in confideration 
of the fervices they had done in the conqueds of foreign lands, as if they 
ought to partake of the rights of fovereignty with the prince under whofer 
banners they had conjointly gained fo many victories. We read, neverthelefs,. 
that our kings have repeatedly made efforts to abolifh the pradtice, whether 
becaufe they thought that thefe private wars impaired their authority, or that 



they caufed too much divifion among their fubjeCts, each claiming the liberty 
of taking vengeance for any perfonal infults to themfelves or their relations* 
Without ufing that moderation which fuch cafes required. Charlemagne, 
who laboured hard to annihilate them, complains of thefe diforders which 
were introduced into his Rates. 

It was then this emperor, who firft endeavoured to put a flop to thefe 
divifions by his conftitutions; in which he orders that the counts and judges 
fhall be obliged to pacify all differences that may arife within their counties, 
and to put away all caufe of quarrel and war between his fubjeCts. They 
were to make the guilty pay damages to thofe who had been ill treated, to 
bind them, on their oaths, to make peace, and to preferve it, enjoining the 
fame judges to condemn to banifhment all who lhould difobey thefe their 
orders. 

Charles le chauve iffued fimilar edicts, after the example of his 
grandfather; but this rigour and thefe menaces of the fovereign could not 
check the courfe of fo inveterate an evil; and it was fo much the more 
difficult to effect this as gentlemen were jealous of this right, it being 
a mark, or rather a participation, of the royal authority, fo that they would 
not confent to its abolifhment, but on the contrary have always made 
ftrenuous oppofition when their kings were defirous of any way abridging 
it, and even revolted againft them. 

It was then very important to reprefs the diforders and inconveniences 
of thefe private wars, the principal effects of which were murders, thefts, 
pillaging, fires, all committed under this pretext. 

The councils of Clermont in Auvergne in the year 1095, of Troyes in 
Champagne in 1107, of Rome in 1139, and latlly that of Rheims, held in 
the year 1148, iffued feveral decrees to remedy fimilar proceedings. 

Many princes alfo publifhed fevere ordinances on this fubjeCt; but it was 
St Louis, the moft holy and pious of our kings, who laboured the moll 
effectually to abolifh the ufage of thefe cuftomary wars, which were fo 
hurtful to the kingdom that they frequently put a flop to all freedom of 
commerce: the high roads were rendered unlafe, and an end was put to all- 
work. He not only iffued that excellent ediCt relpeCting the Quarantaine, 
but he publifhed another entirely to prohibit this fort of warfare within- his 
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kingdom. It was probably in confequence of this edkft, and of others 
fimilar to it iflued by the princes his fucceflors, that the king’s officers of 
juftice profecuted Odoard lord of Montagu, and Erard de St Verain, 
gentlemen of the Nivernois, to the imprifonment of their perfons, for 
having appointed and fought a battle on St Denis’ day in the year 1308, in 
which were concerned Dreux de Mello, Miles de Noyers and the dauphin 
of Auvergne. 

But as thefe prohibitions only irritated a nobility ever jealous of its 
privileges, the king Philippes le bel was forced to renew them more than 
once in fpite of the refiftance of the barons, and efpecially in the year 1311. 
Three years after, the fame king reiterated thefe prohibitions, under pretext 
of his wars againft the Flemings, urging the impoffibility of his vaflals 
joining his armies when they were fo occupied with thefe inteftine wars. 

Philippes le bel, in the firft of thefe edicts, fhews indeed that he was 
unwilling entirely to deprive gentlemen of this right, or of a hope that, at 
a calmer and more convenient feafon, he would reftore it to them. It is, 
however, probable, that thefe promifes of our kings were folely meant to 
avoid alarming their nobles too much, and that they had determined 
rigoroufly to adhere to the execution of thefe edicts, which were both ufeful 
and profitable to thofe who oppofed them, and gave great comfort and eafe 
to the people. They always alleged the pretext of their own wars, to 
prohibit their fubjefls from exercifing that right of war which they claimed, 
to avenge any infult offered to them, or to their relatives; for it was unjuft 
that the king’s vaflals fhould excufe themfelves, on account of their private 
quarrels, from attending him in his armies, which they were bounden to by 
the terms of their fiefs. On the other hand, it was unreafonable that, while 
they were ferving their prince, their lands fhould be invaded, or violence 
fhould be done to their relations and friends. 

King John, by letters dated from Paris in the month of April 1353, in 
confequence of complaints being made to him, that the inhabitants of 
Amiens did not obferve the law of St Louis refpedting the quarantaine, and 
that, without paying attention to it, they inftantly commenced a warfare, or 
rather an avenging of injuries, in which they were guilty of great excefles,. 
ordered them to obferve it in future, under heavy penalties. But after that 
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time, as the royal authority was daily increafing, the fame king iffued other 
prohibitions more fevere on this fubjedt; for I have read in the regifters of 
the parliament another edidt, of the fifth day of Odtober in the year 1361, 
by which he prohibits ‘ les deffiemens, et les coutumes de guerroier,’ as well 
among the nobles as among plebeians, during peace as well as in war-time. 
By another, of the 17th September 1367, king Charles forbids wars among 
his fubjedts, notwithftanding all cuftom or privilege to the contrary, and 
orders the ppovoft of Paris to punifh feverely all who fhall difohey in this 
particular. 

To conclude this differtation, and thefe remarks on fo important a 
fubjedt for the underftanding our hiftory, Jean le Cocq reports two decrees 
of the parliament of Paris; one in the year 13S6, by which war was 
prohibited between the king’s fubjedts, not only during war-time, but alfo 
during the truces. The other of the year 1395, by which an injundtion 
was laid on the count de Perdiac and the vifcount de Carmain on the one 
fide, and the lord de Barbazan in Gafcony on the other, to make war, or to 
take any further meafures towards it. 

At laft Louis XI. who has been faid to have freed kings from leading 
firings, while only dauphin of Viennois, by his letters of the 10th December 
1451, verified at the chamber of accounts at Grenoble, abrogated the 14th 
article of the liberties of Dauphiny, 4 qui conferve expreflement aux nobles 
de cette province le droit de fe faire la guerre, de leur propre autorite.’ 
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LIST 


OP 


THE KIIGHTS 

WHO ACCOMPANIED SAINT LOUIS IN HIS EXPEDITION TO PALESTINE. 


UNDERNEATH ARE THE NAMES OF THE KNIGHTS WHO ARE TO ACCOMPANY 
THE KING, SAINT LOUIS, TO THE HOLY LAND, AND THE TERMS OF 
AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BETWEEN THEM AND THE KING. 


Monsieur de Valery to be of the expedition, with thirty knights. The 
king agrees to pay him eight thouland livres tournois. He is to be 
recompenfed by the king for any lofs of horfes during the paflage, but is not 
to have his meals at court; and he is to remain, he and his people, one 
whole year, which year is to commence from the day they dilembark 
from the voyage. Should it happen, either by confent or ftrefi of bad 
weather, that the king and his army pafs the winter on an ifland, and that 
he remain behind at fea, the year (hall commence from the time of his. 
arrival at winter-quarters. In regard to the payment of his knights, he is> 
to pay them one half of their falaries at the commencement of the year, and. 
the other moiety when the firft half-year fhall be expired.. He is to> 
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tranfport two horfes for each banneret, and one horfe for fuch as are not 
of that rank : with the horfes are the boys who take care of them. The 
banneret to be attended by five perfons, and "poor knights with two. 

The conftable will attend with fourteen knights, on the fame terms as 
M. de Valery. He will receive from the king but three thoufand livres 
tournois. 

Monfieur Florent de Varennes, the admiral, will go on the fame 
conditions as above, himfelf and twelve knights, and will receive from the 
king three thoufand two hundred fifty-five livres tournois. 

Monfieur Raoul d’Eftrees, the marfhal, will go on fimilar terms, himfelf 
and fix knights, to receiv e fixteen hundred livres tournois. 

Monfieur Lancelot de St Maart, the marfhal, to go on the fame 
conditions, himfelf and five knights, to receive fourteen hundred livres 
tournois. 

Monfieur Pierre de Moleines to go with five knights on the above 
conditions, excepting that he and his brother in arms have their meals at 
court, to receive thirteen hundred livres tournois, and four hundred livres 
as a private gift to them both. 

Monfieur Collard de Moleines to go on the fame terms and manner as 
his brother. 

Monfieur Gilles de la Tournelle to go himfelf and four knights on thefe 
fame conditions, to receive twelve hundred livres tournois, and to eat at 
court. 

Monfieur Mahi de Roie to go himfelf and eight knights on the above 
conditions, to eat at court, and to receive two thoufand livres, and two 
hundred livres as a private gift. 

Monfieur Girard de Morbois to go himfelf and ten knights: three 
thoufand livres tournois. 

Monfieur Raoul de Neelle, himfelf and fifteen knights: four thoufand 
livres tournois. He will eat at his own houfe. 

Monfieur Amauri de Meulenc, himfelf and fifteen knights: on terms 
the fame as the preceding. 

Monfieur Anfout d’Offemont, himfelf and ten knights: two thoufand 
fix hundred byres tournois, and their meals at the palace. 
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Monfieur Raoul le Flamant, himfelf and fix knights: one thoufand five 
hundred livres tournois, and their meals at the palace. 

Monfieur Baudouin de Longueval, himfelf and four knights: eleven 
hundred livres tournois. 

Monfieur Loys de Beaujeu, himfelf and ten knights: two thoufand fix 
hundred livres, and their meals at the palace. 

Monfieur Jean Ville, himfelf and four knights: twelve hundred livres, 
and their meals at court. 

Monfieur Mahi de la Tournelle, himfelf and four knights, twelve 
hundred livres : meals as above. 

The archbifhop of Rheims, four thoufand livres. 

The bifhop of Langres the fame. 

Thefe two to be attended by thirty knights, and to be embarked on board 
the fame {hip. 

Monfieur Guillaume de Courtenay, himfelf and ten knights: two 
thoufand two hundred livres, and their meals at court. 

Monfieur Guillaume de Patay, himfelf and brother: four hundred 
livres, and their meals at the palace. 

Monfieur Pierre de Sarz, himfelf alone: eight fcore livres, and his meals 
at court. 

Monfieur Robert de Bois-Gencelin, alone, on the fame terms as the 
preceding. 

Monfieur Eftienne Granche, alone, on the fame terms. 

Monfieur Maci de Loue, alone, on fimilar conditions. 

Monfieur Gilles de Mailly, himfelf and ten knights: three thoufand 
livres, tranfport of horfes going and returning, with his meals at the 
palace. 

Monfieur Itier de Maignac, himfelf and five knights: twelve hundred 
livres, tranfport of horfes, and his meals as the preceding. 

Fouriers de Vernuel, himfelf and four knights: twelve hundred livres : 
his meals at court. 

Monfieur Guillaume de Frefnes, himfelf and ten knights: two thoufand 
fix hundred livres, and their meals at court. 

The count de Guignes, himfelf and ten knights, on fimilar conditions. 
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The count de St Paul, himfelf and thirty knights, paffage and return 
of horfes: twelve thoufand livres, including food and all other things, with 
twelve hundred livres as a private gift. 

Monfieur Lambert de Limous, himfelf and thirty knights in the pay of 
the king; that is to fay, ten fols tournois to each daily for their fubfiftence, 
the fum of eighteen hundred and twenty-five livres. 

Monfieur Girard de Campendu, himfelf and fifteen knights at the king’s 
pay, fubfifting themfelves like to monfieur Lambert: two thoufand feven 
hundred thirty-feven livres, ten fols. 

Monfieur Raimon Aban, himfelf and five others in the pay of the king,, 
nine hundred twelve livres, ten fols. 

Monfieur Jean de Belnes, himfelf and ten others : three thoufand livres,, 
paflage and return of his horfes, and meals at court. 

The marihal of Champagne will go himfelf with ten others, but will 
not receive any thing from the king. 

Monfieur Guillard d’Arce, himfelf and five others, in the king’s pay,, 
nine hundred twelve livres, ten fols. 

Monfieur Guillaume de Flandres, himfelf and twenty others: fix thoufand 
livres, paffage and return of their horfes, and their meals at the palace. 

Monfieur Aubert de Longueval, himfelf and five more: eleven hundred, 
livres, paffage and return of horfes, and meals at court;. 



KNIGHTS 


OF 

THE HOUSEHOLD 

WHO ATTENDED THE KING, SAINT LOUIS, IN HIS EXPEDITION TO TUNIS, 


Monsieur de Walery. 

Ly Boutillers. 

Ly Conneftables. 

Monfieur Guillaume de Flandres. 
Ly lire de Neelies. 

Ly fire de Montmoranci. 

Ly fire de Harcour. 

Meffire Jean fes fils. 

Meffire Baudouin de Longueval. 
Meffire Lancelot ly Marefchaux. 
Meffire Guillaume de Courtenay. 
Meffire Florent de Varennes. 
Meffire Amaury de Mellenc. 
Meffire Jean de Ville ly ellous. 
Meffire Guillaume de Prunay. 
Meffire Raoul d’Eftrees. 

Meffire Simon de Contes. 

Ly Maiftres des Arbaleftriers. 
Meffire Guillaume Clignez. 
Meffire Renault de Mormant. 
Meffire Gui li Bas. 

Meffire Guinemer de Guimeri. 
Meffire Jean de Chaumes. 

Meffire Landry de Bonnay. 
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Meffire Gilles de Brienon. 

Meffire Pierre de Bailly. 

Meffire Robert Sanfavoir. 

Meffire Mace de Lyons. 

Meffire Nebert de Medionne. 

Meffire Nicolas Routier. 

Meffire Pierre d’Autoil. 

Meffire Gautier Defcoz. 

Meffire Colars de Molaines. 

Meffire Pierre de Molaines. 

Meffire Mahy de Roye. 

Meffire Jehan de Varennes. 

Meffire Simon de Falloel. 

Meffire Gilles de la Tournelle. 

Meffire Gaufr. de Rinel, ou de Clermont. 
Meffire Maurice de Craon. 

Le comte de Saint Paul. 

Le comte de Pontiz. 

Meffire Jean de Neelle. 

Meffire Raoul de Neelle. 

Meffire Guillaume de Minieres, 

Ly marefchaux de Champaigne. 

Le comte de Soiffons. 

Meffire Bonnables. 

Meffire Guillaume de Fiennes. 

Le comte de Dreuz. 

Meffire Jean Malez. 

Meffire Guillaume de Paroy.. 

Meffire Robert de Girdles. 

Meffire Lambert de Limous. 

Meffire Gautier ly Chambellant. 

Meffire Phelipes de Nemous. 

Meffire Guillaume de Centegnonville. 
Meffire Jean Painnevaire. 

Meffire Phelipes d’Autoil. 
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Meffire Hue Gaignars. 

Meffire Renault Couperiaus. 

Meffire Henry ly Baacles. 

Meffire Matheu de Ron. 

Meffire Jean de Rochefort. 

Meffire Raoul Flamenz. 

Meffire Hubert Chefnars. 

Meffire Robert de Bois-Joflelin. 
Meffire Jean de Rivellon. 

Meffire Simon de Menon. 

Meffire Hue de Villers. 

Meffire Jean de Bebreie. 

Meffire Pierre dc Bebreie. 

Meffire Renault de S. Meart. 
Meffire Pierre de Villenoive. 
Meffire Geuffroy de Boifmenard. 
Meffire Robert de Boifgautier. 
Meffire Jean Davion. 

Meffire He£tor Dorillac. 

Meffire Renault de Precigni. 
Meffire Guillaume de Aunoy. 
Meffire Anfout d’Offemont. 

Meffire Jean de Clery. 

Meffire Amori de S. Cier. 

Meffire Johens d’Amiens. 

Ly marefchaux de Mirepoix. 
Meffire Guillaume de Coardon. 
Meffire Henry de Gaudonvillier. 
Meffire Gocerem de Lorris, Cofins. 
Meffire Nefbert de Medion. 

Meffire Jean de Chambly. 

Ly fenefchaux de Champaigne. 
Meffire Engerens de Bailloil. 
Meffire Jean de Soins. 

Meffire Pierre de Loon. 
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Mefsire Otes de Toucy. 

Mefsire Guillaume de Chafteaunou. 

Mefsire Jean Malez. 

Mefsire Guillaume de Sandreville. 

Mefsire Girards de Campendu. 

Mefsire Pierre Rambauz, parent, l’apoftoie Climent. 
Mefsire Flaftre de Henequerque. 

Mefsire Jean de Chaftenoi. 

Mefsire Pierre de Blemus. 

Mefsire Eftienne Granche. 

Mefsire Jean de Soilly. 

Mefsire Jean de Tornebu. 

Mefsire Enfans Chevalier au Connetable. 

Mefsire Pregent ly Bretons. 

Mefsire Pierre de Saux. 

Mefsire Jean de Beaumont. 

Mefsire Gaultier ly povre Homme. 

Mefsire Aufroy de Montfort. 

Mefsire Gilles de Boifiavefnes. 

Mefsire Baudouin de Wandieres. 

Mefsire Raoul de Wandieres. 

Mefsire Gilles de Mailly. 

Mefsire Jean Britauz. 

Monfieur Galerens de Yury. 

Monfieur Raoul de Jupilles. 

Monfieur Guitier fes fils. 

Monfieur Roger de Morteigne. 

Mefsire Anguerrans de Jorni. 

Mefsire Pierre de Bautru. 

Mefsire Simon de Baugenci. 

Mefsire Eftienne Jaunoy. 

Mefsire Vorez. 

Ly Fouriers de Vernoil. 

Ly Bruns fes fils. 

Mefsire Guillaume de Precigni. 



EXTRACTS 


FROM SUCH 


ARABIAN MANUSCRIPTS 


AS SPEAK OF 

HISTORICAL EVENTS RELATIVE TO THE REIGN OF SAINT LOUIS. 


An ,Extras from an Arabic Manufcript entitled, EJjidouk li Marifet il Duiel 
il Mulouk; that is to fay, ‘ The Road to Knowledge of the Reigns of 
Kings.’ It is the Hiftory of the Sultans Curdes-Eioubites, of the Race 
of Saladin, and of the two Dynaftres that have reigned in Egypt; the 
one of Turkifh Slaves, known under the name of Mamelukes-Baharites, 
the other of Circaflians.. This Work was compofed by Makriji, who 
was born in the 769th Year of the Hegira, or one hundred and twenty 
Years after the Expedition of St Louis ► 

The fultan Melikul-Kamil died at Damafcus the 21ft of the moon Regeb, 
in the 635th year of the Hegira*. Melikul-Adil-Scifeddin, one of his two 
fons, was proclaimed on the morrow, in the fame town, fultan of Syria and 
of Egypt. He was the feventh king of the pofterity of the Eioubites, who 
defcended from Saladin. 


* An. J. C. 1238— loth of March. 


On the 17th day of the moon Ramadan, there arrived an ambaflador 
from the caliph of Bagdad, who was the bearer of a ftandard and rich robe 
for the fultan, weak remnants of the vaft authority the caliphs who 
fucceeded Mahommed * formerly enjoyed, and of which the fultans had 
not thought it worth their while to deprive them. 

Melikul-Adil, when fcarcely on the throne, inftead of attending to the 
government of his kingdoms, gave himlelf up to all forts of debauchery. 
The grandees of the ftate, who might have reproached him for the 
difsipatcd life he led, were baniftied under various pretexts, and replaced by 
more complaifant minifters. He believed he could have nothing to fear, if 
the troops were attached to him; and, in order to gain them, he made them 
great prefents, which, added to thofe his pleafures required, exhaufted the 
treafures his father had amafled with fo much difficulty. 

A conduct fo unworthy a fovereign made him contemptible, and his 
fubjedls offered up vows that his brother Nedjm-Eddin would deprive him 
of his crown. This prince had no other wifh, but he was afraid of 
entrufting a project of this nature in the hands of a fickle populace. At 
laft all the orders of the ftate, opprefied by the tyrannies of Melikul-Adil, 
called Nedjm-Eddin to the throne. He made his entry into Cairo the ninth 
day of the moon Chuwal, in the year 6 37 -j-, and was proclaimed fultan of 
Syria and Egypt. Melikul-Adil was imprifoned, after having reigned two 
years and eighteen days. 

Nedjm-Eddin on mounting the throne found only one folitary piece of 
gold, and one thoufand drachms of filver, in the public treafury. He 
aftembled the grandees of the ftate, and thofe in particular who had had any 


* The caliphs, fucceffors to Mahommed, were formerly matters of Syria, Egypt, and in general 
of all the conquefts made by the Mahommedans. Corrupted by luxury and indolence, they fuffered 
Egypt and Syria to be taken from them by the Fatimites, at the time of the expedition of St Louisa 
and they retained Irak-Arabia. They, however, ftill preferved a fhadow of power over the 
provinces captured from them. The fultans of Egypt fubmitted to a fort of inauguration on their 
part, which confrfted in the inveftiture of a drefs which the caliphs fent them. This cuftom is not 
yet abolifhed : the grand feignior fends a fimilar drefs to the Hifpodars of Moldavia and Walachia, 
when he nominates them to thefe principalities, 
t An. J. C. 1240. 3d May, 
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lhare in the adminiftration of the finances, under the reign of his brother, 
and afked what had been their reafons for depofing Melikul-Adil. ‘ Becaufe 
he was a madman,’ they replied. Then, addrefsing himfelf to the chiefs of 
the law, he a iked if a madman could difpofe of the public money. And 
on their anfwering, that it was contrary to law, he ordered all who had 
received any fums of money from his brother to bring them back to the 
treafury, or they fhould pay for their difobedience with their heads. By 
this means, he recovered feven hundred and fifty-eight thoufand pieces of 
gold, and two millions three hundred thoufand drachms of filver. 

In the year 638 * * * § , Salih-Imad-Eddin, who had furprifed Damafcus, 
under the reign of Melikul-Adil, fearful that the new fultan would deprive 
him of this unjuft conqueft, made an offenfive and defenfive alliance with 
the Franks of Syria. He gave them, the better to fecure their fupport, the 
towns of Safet-f* and Chakif j, with their territories, half of the town 
of Sidon§, and a part of the country of the Tiberiad||. He added alfo 
the mountain of Aamileh ^[, and feveral other places on the fea-fhore, 
permitting them to come to Damafcus to purchafe arms. This alliance 
difpleafed good Muflulmen, who were indignant to fee Franks purchafe arms 


* 1240. A.D. 

f Safet,—a moderate fized town in Paleftine. It has a fortrefs which commands the lake of 
Tiberias, and is fituated in 57 degrees 35 minutes longitude, 32 deg. 30 min. latitude.— Abulfeda. 

t Chakif.—Abulfeda mentions two fortreffes under the name of Chakif, Chakif-Amoun, and 
Chakif-Tiroun: the firft, partly cut in a rock, is on one of the roads leading from Sidon to 
Damafcus. It is die fecond called Tiroun, which is noticed in the text. It lies towards the fea, in 
regard to Safet. Chakif-Amoun is, in like manner, diftant from the fea, on the top of Lebanon. 

§ Sidon,—a fmall town in Syria, on the fhore of the Mediterranean. It is fituated in longitude 
58 degrees 55 minutes, latitude 35 deg.— Abulfeda. 

|| A part of Paleftine has been thus called from the town of Tiberias, built on the fide of a 
mountain near to the lake of the fame name. The lake is 12 miles long by fix wide, and is 
furrounded by mountains. This town was famous in former times, but Saladin, on reconquering it 
from the Franks, had it deftroyed. It owes its name to the emperor Tiberius. There were in its 
confines many hot fprings celebrated for the cure of different diforders. It was but fix miles from 
Tiberias to the well into which Jofeph was caft by his brethren.— Abulfeda. 

Aamileh,—a celebrated mountain of Syria. It Ipreads eaftwardly and foutherly from Ac 
fea-lhore as far as Tyre. It had a fortrefs on its fummit. 
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in a mahommedan town, which thefe infidels might one day turn againft the' 
fellers. 

Salih-Imad-Eddin refolved to make war on Egypt, and, aflembling his 
troops, joined the army of the Franks. The fultan of Egypt was informed 
of this movement, and fent, in confequence, a body of men as far as Acre. 
The two armies met; but the Egyptians corrupted the mufiulman foldiers 
of Damafcus, who, according to their fecret conventions, fled on the firft 
attack, and left the Franks fingly to bear the fhock. They, however, made 
but a feeble refiftance: great numbers were ftain, and the reft, loaded with 
chains, were led to Cairo. 

In the 640th year of the Hegira * * * § , the Franks furprifed the town oF 
Napoulous-f- on a Friday, the 4th day of the moon Djemazilewel, and 
made flaves of the inhabitants, after they had plundered them of all they 
had, and committed all forts of cruelties. 

The whole year of 641 (A. D. 1243) was employed in negotiations, 
between Salih-Imad-Eddin and Nedjm-Eddin. The latter confented to 
allow the former to be mafter of Damafcus, but on condition that the town 
fhould be a fief to Egypt, and that the coin fhould be ftruck in his name.. 
However, as they could not agree, Imad-Eddin made another treaty with 
the Franks, by which he gave up to them Jerufalem, the whole country of 
the Tiberiad and Afcalon 

The Franks took poffefsion of thefe towns, and inftantly fortified all the 
caftles in the neighbourhood of Tiberias and Afcalon. They expelled the 
Mufliilmen from the mofque Akfa §, made a church of it, and hung bells 
in the minaret. 


* An. D. 1242. Friday 30th Oftober. 

f Napoulous,—a town in Paleftine, anciently called Samaria. Jeroboam caufed a temple to be 
built on a mountain near the town, to prevent the ten tribes from going to Jerulalem. 

$ Afcalon,—a town in Paleftine, on the Mediterranean fhore, fix leagues from Gaza. It is 
built on a rock, but wants a harbour and frelh water. It was taken by the Franks in the 548th 
year of the Hegira, A. D. 1153. It is lituated in 56 deg.' 10 min. longitude, 32 deg. 55 min. 
latitude..— Abulfeda. 

§ The name pf the mofque which the Mahommedans built after the capture of Jerulalem, 
©n die ancient foundations of the temple of Solomon, and on. the ftope whence Jacob wa& 
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Nedjra-Eddin, ou his fide, cormedfced himfelf with the Kharefmiens *, 
a people whofe lives were palled in war and plunder. They haftened from 
the fartheft part of the eaft, eroded the Euphrates, to the amount of ten 
thoufand combatants, under the command of three generals. One divifion 
fell upon Balbeck, and another marched to the very gates of Damafcus, 
pillaging and deftroying all that came in their way. Salih-Imad-Eddin 
fhut himfelf up in Damafcus, without attempting to ftop the torrent that 
inundated his dominions. When they had defpoiled all the country near to 
Damafcus, they advanced to Jerufalem, took it by ftorm, and put all the 
Chriftians to the fword. The women and girls, having fuffered every infult 
from a brutal diforderly foldiery, were loaded with chains. They deftroyed 
the church of the holy fepulchre; and when they found nothing among the 
living, to glut their rage, they opened the tombs of the Chriftians, took out 
the bodies, and burnt them. 

After this expedition, they marched to Gaza, and deputed fome of their 
principal officers to Nedjm-Eddin. This prince carefled them much, had 
them clothed in fuperb drefles, and prefented them with rich ftuffs and 
horfes of great value. He defired they would halt their troops at Gaza, 
where he propofed making a junction of the two armies, promifing to 
march them to Damafcus. The troops of the fultan were foon ready to 
take the field, under the command of the emir Rukneddin-Bibars, one of 
his favourite Haves, and in whofe bravery he wholly confided. Bibars joined 
the Kharefmiens at Gaza -f. 


faid to have converted with God, and which the Muffulmen affirm to be that which this patriarch 
named the gate of heaven, in confequence of. his vifion. The Chriftians, when they conquered 
Jerufalem from the Mahommedans, eredted a golden crofs on the top of this temple, but Saladin, on 
regaining the town, made them take it down.— D' Herbelot Bibl. Orient. 

* Kharefmiens,—a people of Khouarefm, which country is fttuated on this fide the Gion, or 
Oxus, on the fide of Khoraflan, and a part beyond it, bounding the Mawaralnahar, or the 
Tranfoxane. It is bounded on the weft and north by Turqueftan, on the eaft by Tranfoxane, and 
by Khoraflan on {he fouth. It is five or fix days march from the mouth of the Oxus without any 
town intervening. Vaft deferts furround it, and the climate is very cold. After feveral revolutions 
thefe provinces have fallen under the dominion of the Ufbecks, and at prefent form part of their 
ftates.— D' Herbelot. — Abulfeda. 

f Gaza,—a town in Paleftine near the fea. Its territory is very fertile, particularly in pali# 
trees. It is fituated in 56 deg. 10 min. longitude, 32 deg. latitude.— Abulfeda. 
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Imad-Eddin, on his part, raifed troops in Damafcus: they marched 
under the orders of Melik-Manfour, prince of Hemefle * * * § . The Franks 
were likewife ready to take the field; and the two bodies met at Acre, when 
they formed but one army. Nafir-Daoud, prince of Karak f, and Zahir, 
fon of Songour, alfo brought fome foldiers to the prince of Damafcus. 
This was the firft time the ftandards of the Chriftians, on which was a crofs, 
were feen intermixed with thofe of Muflelmen. The Chriftians formed the 
right wing, the troops of Nafir-Daoud the left, and the emir Manfour 
formed the centre with his Syrians. 

The two armies met near to Gaza. The Kharefmiens made the firft 
onfet, which was but faintly oppofed by the Syrians, who inftantly fled. 
Zahir, who commanded the left wing, being made prifoner, there only 
remained the Franks, who for fome time defended themfelves, but were foon 
furrounded by the Kharefmiens: the greater part periftied on this occafion, 
except a few that had the good fortune to efcape. Eight hundred prifoners 
were made; and there lay on the field of battle upwards of thirty thouland 
dead, as well Chriftians as Syrian-muflulmen. Manfour returned to 
Damafcus with a few foldiers. The Kharefmiens made an immenfe booty. 

The news of this complete vi6tory arrived at Cairo on the 15 th of the 
moon Gemazilewel, in the year of the Hegira 6V2 Nedjm-Eddin was 
fo delighted with it that he ordered public rejoicings to be made, and they 
were announced to the people by found of drums and trumpets. The 
town and the caftle of the fultan§ were illuminated for feveral nights. The 
heads of the enemies that had been flam in battle were fent to Cairo, and 


* Hemefle or Hems,—an ancient town, and one of the principal in Syria. It is fituated on a 
plain, a mile diftant from the river Orontes. It is the moil fertile country of the whole province. 
60 deg. 20 min. longitude, 34 deg. 20 min. latitude.— Abulfeda . 

t Kerek or Karak,—a celebrated town on the confines of Syria, where it joins Arabia Petraa- 
This town formerly poflefled an impregnable fortrels, and was one of the keys to Syria, 56 deg- 
£0 min. longitude, 31 deg. 30 min. latitude.— Abulfeda. 

J A. D 1244. 9th Odtober. 

§ Caftle of the fultan.—It was the caftle of Cairo built by the fultan Saladfn, with ftones taken 
from many fmall pyramids deftroyed near ancient Memphis, oppofite to old Cairo. The balhaws, 
governors of Egypt, make this caftle their refidence. It is fituated at the foot of the mountain ofi" 
St Jofeph. 
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expofed on the gates of the town. The captive Franks arrived at the fame 
time, mounted on camels : as a mark of diftin£tion, horfes had been given 
to the mod confiderable among them. Zahir-ben-Songour, one of the 
fyrian generals that had been taken, marched next, with the other officers 
of the fyrian army. They were paraded with much pomp through the 
town of Cairo, and then confined in prifons. 

The emirs Bibars and Abouali had orders from the fultan to lay fiege to 
Afcalon; but the place was too ftrong, and too well defended, to be taken. 
Bibars remained before Afcalon, and Abouali advanced to Napoulous. 

The other generals of Nedjm-Eddin took poffefsion of Gaza, Jerufalem, 
Khalil, Beit-Djebril* and Gaur-f-. Nafir-Daoud loft nearly all his territories j 
for there only remained to him the fortrefs of Kerck, Belka Eflalib § and 
Adjeloun. 

Nedjm-Eddin had promifed the Kharefmiens to lead them to Damafcus; 
for he counted as nothing the laft vi£lory, if he did not regain that town ; 
and he refolved to make fo important a conqueft in perfon. The Kharefmiens 
followed him with joy, and Damafcus was befieged. Battering rams, and 
other machines for calling (tones were ere6ted; but the befieged made a 
vigorous refiftance, and the fiege lafted upwards of fix months without 
any breach being made. Provifions, however, began to fail in the town 
and Manfour prince of Hemefle had a conference with Berket, one of the 
kharefmien chiefs, for the furrender of the place. It was at length agreed that 
the town fhould be furrendered to the fultan, and that Imad-Eddin, Manfour 
and the other fyrian chiefs, ihould have liberty to retire with all their riches* 
The town of Balbeck|| and all its territory were given to Imad-Eddin:: 

* Beit-Djebril,—a fmall town between Jerufalem and Gaza. 

f Gaur,—a deep valley that traverfes the country of Jourdan from die lake of Tiberias to the' 
Dead Sea. 

$ Belka, or Al-belka, is a country beyond Jordan. 

§ Eflalib, or, according to fome authors, Effolet,—is a cattle near to, but on the other fide of 
Jordan. So is Adjeloun. 

|) Balbeck or Heliopolis,—a town in Syria famous for the ancient monuments ftill remaining.. 
Its territory is one of the moll fertile of the province. Situation, 60 deg. longitude, 35 deg. 50 min.. 
latitude.— Abulfeda. 
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Hemefie and Palmyra were allotted to Manfour. The Kharefmiens, who 
had flattered themfelves with the hope of pillaging Damafcus, in defpair at 
being fruflrated, quarrelled with the fultan, and, the enfuing year, formed 
an alliance with Manfour and the other fyrian leaders. They marched 
conjointly to the fiege of Damafcus, and reduced the town to the utmoft 
diftrefs from want of provision. The inhabitants, after they had confumed 
the vileft food, did not fcruple to feed on the bodies of fuch as died to preferve 
their lives. Nedjm-Eddin had returned to Egypt; but he haftened to Syria 
again with a numerous army, attacked the Kharefmiens, and totally defeated 
them in two battles. 

In the year 644 * * * § , the emir Fakreddin won from the Franks the caftle 
of Tiberias and the town of Afcalon, both of which he razed to the ground. 
This year was fatal to the Franks from their intefline divifions. 

In the year 645 j-, the fultan returned to Egypt, and paffed through 
Ramie He was there attacked with an abfcefs which turned to a fiftula; 
but in fpite of this accident, he continued his journey and arrived at Cairo. 
New troubles which had arifen in Syria, called him again into that province; 
but having learnt at Damafcus §, that the French were preparing to invade 
Egypt, he preferred defending his own kingdom in perfon. In fpite of the 
violence of his fufferings from pain, he mounted his litter, and arrived at 
Achmoum-Tanah ||, at the beginning of the year 647 <J|\ 


* A. D. 1246. 

f A. D. 1247. 

J Ramie. Reml fignifies fand. Ramla is a town fome leagues from Jaffa or Joppa, on the 
road to Jerufalem. 

§ Having learnt at Damafcus. The hiftorian Makrifi, in his defcription of Egypt, fays, that in 
the year of the Hegira 647, (A. D. 1249) the emperor fent an ambaflador to the fultan Nedjm 
Eddin, who was then ill at Damafcus: that this ambaflador was difguifed as a merchant, and 
informed the fultan, in the name of his matter, of the preparations of the king of France againft 
Egypt. The words of the text are ‘ Imperador el Alamanie,’ emperor of the Germans, but he adds, 
that he refided in the ifland of Sicily. 

H Achmoum, or Achmoum Tanah,—a town on the Nile, and the capital of one of die provinces 
of Egypt called Dahkalie, 54 deg. longitude, 31 deg. 54 min. latitude.— Abulfeda. 

f A. D. 1249,—in April. 
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As he had no doubt but that Damietta would be the firft place attacked, 
he endeavoured to put it in a Hate of defence, and formed there magazines 
of every fort of provifion, arms and ammunition. The emir Fakreddin 
was ordered to march toward that town, to prevent a defcent on the coaft. 
Fakreddin encamped at Gize de Damietta, with the Nile between his camp 
and the town. 

The diforder of the fultan, however, grew worfe; and he caufed 
proclamation to be made, that all to whom he owed any thing fhould 
prefent themfelves at his treafury, when they would be paid *. 

On Friday, the 21ft of the moon Sefer, and in the year of the Hegira 
647 (A. D. 1249, Friday 4th June), the french fleet arrived off the coaft, 
at 2 o’clock of the day, filled with an innumerable body of troops under 
the command of Louis, foil to Louis, king of France-f. The Franks, 
who were mafters of Syria, had joined the French. The whole fleet 
anchored on the ftrand oppofite to the camp of Fakreddin. 

The king of France, before he commenced any hoftilities, fent by a 
herald a letter to the fultan Nedjm-Eddin, conceived in the following, 
words: 

‘ You are not ignorant that I am the prince of thofe who follow the 
religion of Jesus Christ, as you are of thofe who obey the laws of 
Mahommed. Your power infpires me with no fear. How fhould it? I who 
make the Muflulmen in Spain tremble ! I lead them as a fliepherd does a 
flock of fheep. I have made the bravcft among them perifii, and loaded their 
women and children with chains. They endeavour by prefents to appeafe 
me, and turn my arms to another quarter. The foldiers who march under 
my ftandards cover the plains, and my cavalry is not lefs redoubtable. You 
have but one method to avoid the tempeft that threatens you. Receive 
priefts, who will teach you the Chriftian religion: embrace it, and adore 

* It is one point of the mahommedan law to pay all debts before death, and thofe who pretend 
to firictnefs of dodlrine never fail to obferve it. 

f The opinions of chronologifts, as to the year of our Lord, which anfwers to that of the Hegira, 
being divided, it is not furprifing that Joinville and Makrifi difagree. Joinville fixes the expedition of 
St Louis in the year of our Lord 1254, Makrifi in the year of the Hegira 647, a year which, 
according to the tables of Greaves’s, which I have followed, anfwers to the year 1249 of our Lord. 
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the Crofs: otherwife I will purfue you every where, and God (hall decide 
whether you or I be mailer of Egypt.’ 

Nedjm-Eddin, on reading this letter, could not reftrain his tears. He 
caufed the following anfwer to be written by the cadi Behaedin, his 
fecretary: 

‘ In the name of the Omnipotent and All-merciful God, falvation to 
our prophet Mahommed and his friends. I have received your.letter: it is 
filled with menaces, and you make a boaft of the great number of your 
foldiers. Are you ignorant that we know the ufe of arms, and that we 
inherit the valour of our anceftors ? No one has ever attacked us without 
feeling our fuperiority. RecolleCt the conquefts we have made from the 
Chriltians: we have driven them from the lands they poflefled: their 
llrongeft towns have fallen under our blows. Recal to your mind that 
paflage of the Alcoran which fays, ‘ thofe who make war unjuftly lhall 
perilhand alfo another paflage, ‘ how often have the molt numerous 
armies been deflroyed by^a handful of foldiers.’ God protects the juft ; 
and we have no doubt of his protection, nor that he will confound your 
arrogant defigns.’ 

The French difembarked on the Saturday, on the fame Ihore where 
Fakreddin had made his encampment, and pitched a red tent for their 
king. 

The Muflulmen made fome movements to prevent their landing; and 
the emirs Nedjm-Eddin and Sarimeddin were (lain in thefe lkirmilhes. 

At the beginning of the night the emir Fakreddin decamped with his 
whole army, and crofled the bridge which leads to the eaftern Ihore of the 
Nile, whereon Damietta is fituated. He took the road to Achmoum 
Tanah, and by this march the French were left mailers of the weftern bank 
of that river. 

It is impoflible to paint the defpair of the inhabitants of Damietta when 
they faw the emir Fakreddin march away from their town, and abandon 
them to the fury of the Chriftians. They were afraid to wait for the 
enemy, and quitted their town precipitately during the night. This 
conduCl of the muflulman general was fo much the lefs excufable as the 
jgarrifon was compofed of the braveft of the tribe of Beni-Kenane, and as 
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Damietta * was in a better (late for refinance than when it was befieged by 
the Franks during the reign of the fultan Elmelikul-Kamil; for, although 


* Damietta—is lituated a little above one of the mouths of the Nile. This river divides itfelf 
irjto two great branches at the town of Schatnouf, fomewhat below Cairo. The weftern branch 
flows by Rofetta, and there enters the fea. When the eaftern branch comes to the fmall town of 
Djewdjer, nearly oppofite to Manfoura, it fubdivides itfelf into two other branches, the moil eaftern of 
which runs by Achmoum-Tanah, thence into the lake of Tinnis, which difeharges it into the fea. 
The other, which may be called the weftern, relatively to the one preceding, takes it courfe between 
Damietta, and what' is called the ‘ Gize’ of Damietta, on the weftern bank. This arabic word 
fignifies ‘ extremity, angle, lb ore, bank.’ Damietta then, according to this fignification, is lituated 
between the two outermoft branches of the river. 

This town had been captured many times before the invafion of St Louis. The grecian 
emperors made themfelves mailers of it in the 121ft and 238th years of the Hegira, and of Jesus 
Christ 738 and 852. The fon of Roger, king of Sicily, took it in the 550th year of the Hegira, and 
of our Lord 1155. 

The princes croiladers befieged it under the reign of Salah-Uddin,' or Saladin, in the 565th year 
of the Hegira, of our Lord 1169, for fifty-five days, without being able to take it. According to 
Makrifi, their fleet confifted of twelve hundred veflels. Laftly, in the 615th year of the Hegira, and 
of J. C. 1218, thirty-one years before the arrival of St Louis in Egypt, Damietta was befieged by the 
croifaders, during the reign of the fultan Melikul-adil, father to Nedjm-Eddin. Their army, according 
to Makrifi’s account, confifted of feventy thoufand cavalry, and four hundred thoufand infantry. 
They landed oppofite to Damietta, on that part called the Gize of Damietta, the fame place where 
St Louis, thirty-one years after, made his defeent. What proves this is, that this prince landed on 
the ftrand where Fakreddin was encamped; now this emir had formed his camp on the fhore, called 
the Giz6 of Damietta, of which St Louis found himfelf mailer, by the retreat of the egyptian 
general. To return to the firft fiege of Damietta by the croifaders : As foon as they were landed, 
they furrounded their camp with a deep ditch, furmounted by a llrong palifado. There was on each 
fide of the mouth of the Nile a tower, guarded by a numerous garrifon; and a thick chain was 
extended from one tower to the other, fo that no veflels could enter that branch of the Nile. 
The croifaders befieged the tower on the fide next their camp, namely, the weftern tower, gained it, 
and broke the chain. 

The fon of the lultan, who was encamped near to Damietta, threw a bridge on the Nile, near its 
mouth, to prevent veflels failing up it, but the Chriftians broke the bridge down. Upon this he 
xefolved to choak up the mouth of the river, and caufed feveral large veflels to be funk at the entrance, 
which rendered it unnavigable. At length, after various fuccefs, and a fiege of fixteen months and 
twenty-two days, the Franks carried the place by llorm, in the 616th year of the Hegira, but of our 
sera 1219. 

'This year of the Hegira 616 was fatal to the Mufiulmen, for the Franks on one fide, and Gengis 
JKhan on the other, put infinite numbers to the fword: the prifoners were not lels confiderable. Three 
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plague and famine afflicted the town, the Franks could not conquer it until 
after fixteen months fiege. 

On the Monday-morning (6th June 1249), the French came before the 
town; but, aftonilhed to fee no one, they were afraid of a furprife. They 
were foon informed of the flight of its inhabitants, and, without linking a 
blow, took poffeflion of this important place, and all the ammunition and 
provifion they found there. 

When the news of the capture of Damietta reached Cairo, the confternation 
was general. They confidered how greatly this fuccefs would augment the 
courage and hopes of the French; for they had feen an army of Muffulmen 
timoroufly fly before them, and were in pofleflion of an innumerable quantity 
of arms of all forts, with plenty of ammunition and provifion. The diforder 
of the fultan, which daily grew worfe, and hindered him from acting in this 
critical ftate of affairs, overwhelmed the Egyptians with defpair. No one: 
now longer doubted but that the kingdom would be conquered by the 
Chriftians. 

The fultan, indignant at the cowardice of the garrifon, ordered fifty of 
the principal officers to be ftrangled. In vain did they alledge in their 
defence the retreat of the emir Fakreddin: the fultan told them they, 
deferved death, for having quitted Damietta without his orders. One of 


years and four months afterward, the fultan regained Damietta by compromife; and this place 
remained in the power of tire Egyptians until St Louis took it in the year of the Hegira 641, and of 
our rera 1249. 

Two years after the departure of St Louis, during the reign of Maazeddin-Aibeck, the Turcoman, 
firft fultan of the dynafty of Mamelukes-Baharites, or Turks, reports having gone abroad that the 
Franks menaced Egypt a fecond time, it was refolved to deftroy Damietta, and the place was razed, 
fo that no veftige remained of it but the great mofque. 

The ruin of Damietta did not remove the fears of the Egyptians ; and eleven years after, during 
the reign of Bibars-Elbondukdari, the mouth of the Nile was fo effectually choaked, to prevent the 
fleets of the- Franks from entering it, that lince then no veflels can enter the Nile, but are forced to 
anchor in the road, and to load and unload their cargoes by means of flat-bottomed boats, which have 
been conftrufted for this purpofe. 

The prefent town of Damietta was built on the ruins of the old one, but a little higher up: it is 
become^bv its commerce, one of the moft confiderable towns in Egypt, and the port for fliips of all 
nations. It is fituated in 49 deg. 35 min, longitude, 31 deg. 21 min. latitude. The ancient tovtfn 
was about two minutes farther north. 
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thefe officers, condemned to death with his fon, requefted to be executed 
firft; but the fultan refufed him this favour, and the father had the mifery 
to fee his fon expire before his eyes. 

After this execution, the fultan, turning to the emir Fakreddin, alked 
with an enraged tone, ‘ What refiftance have you made ? what battles have 
you fought? You could not withftand the Franks one hour. You fhould 
have (hewn more courage and firmnefs.’ The officers of the army, fearing 
for Fakreddin the rage of the fultan, made the emir underhand by their 
geftures that they were ready to mafiacre their fovereign. Fakreddin refufed 
his affent, and told them afterward that the fultan could not live more than 
a few days; and that, if the prince wilfaed to trouble them, they were able 
at any time to get rid of him, 

Nedjm-Eddin, notwilh hand mg his melancholy ftate, gave orders for his 
departure for Manfoura. He entered his boat of war *, and arrived there 
on Wednefday the 25th of the moon Sefer -j-. He put the town in a pofture 
of defence by employing his whole army on this fervice. The boats ordered 
by the prince before his departure arrived laden with foldiers, and all forts 
of ammunition. Every one able to bear arms ranged himfelf under his 
ftandards, and he was joined by the Arabs in great numbers. 

While the fultan was making his preparations, the French were adding 
new fortifications to Damietta, and placed there a confiderable garrifon. 

On Monday, the laft day of the moon Rebiulewel thirty-fix Chriftian 
prifoners were conducted to Cairo: they had belonged to the guard of the 
camp againft the inroads of the Arabs, among whom were two knights. 
The fifth of the fame moon, thirty-feven were fent thither: on the feventh, 
twenty-two; and on the fixteenth§, forty-five other prifoners, and among 
thefe laft were three knights. 


* Boat of war -.—The arabic word fignifies properly * fire-work boat.’ Such were probably 
made ufe of to carry the greek fire, and the machines to throw it. Makrifi, in the hiftory of the firft 
fiege of Damietta, fpeaks much of thefe fire-lhips, laying that the Muffulmen made ufe of them to 
fet fire to the veflels of the Chrifiians. 
f 9th June 1249. 

J A. D. 1249, 12th July. 

$ 20th, 22d, 30th June. 
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Different Chriftian princes, who held lands on the coaft of Syria, had 
accompanied the French, by which their places were weakened. The 
inhabitants of Damafcus feized this opportunity to befiege Sidon, which, 
after fome refiftance, was forced to furrender. The news of this, when 
carried to Cairo, caufed an excefs of joy, and feemed to compenfate for the 
lofs of Damietta. Prifoners were made almoft daily from the French, fifty 
of whom were fent to Cairo the 18 th of the moon Diemazilewel *. 

The. fultan continued daily to grow worfe in health ; and the phyficians 
defpaired of his recovery, for he was attacked at the fame time by a fibula 
and an ulcer on his lungs. At length he expired, on the night of the 
15th of the moon Chabanj-, after having appointed as his fuccefior his 
fon Touran-Chah. Nedjm-Eddin was forty-four years old when he died, 
and had reigned ten years. It was he who inftituted that militia of flaves, 
or of Mamelukes-Baharites J, thus called from being quartered in the 


* 29th Augull 1249. 

f Monday, 22d November. 

| Melikul-Salih-Nedjm-Eddin, fon to Mclikul-Kamil the laffc but one of the princes of the 
dynafty of the Eioubites, opened, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the road to the throne to thefe flaves. 
When this prince was befieging Napoulous, his troops timoroufly abandoned him, but the baharite 
flaves alone fupported the enemy’s charge, and gave time to Nedjm-Eddin to efcape. From that 
moment this prince gave them his whole confidence. Called fome time af.er by the Egyptians to be 
fultan, in the place of his brother, Melikul-Adil-Seif-Eddin, he loaded thefe flaves with his bounties, 
and elevated them to the highefl dignities. He quitted the caftle, the ufual refidence of the fultans, 
to inhabit one which he had built in the frnall ifland of Roudah, oppofite to old Cairo. The baharite- 
flaves had the guard of it, and thence took the name of Baharite, or Maritime, the Arabs calling all 
great rivers by the name of fea, as well as the fea itfelf. The hiftorian Makrifi fays, that thefe flaves, 
or Mamelukes-Baharites, amounted to eight hundred at the time of St Louis’s invafion, and that it 
was they who, at the battle of Manfoura, repulfed this prince, who had advanced as far as the palace 
of the fultan. They contributed greatly to the laft vidtory of the Egyptians over St Louis ; and, as. 
the hiftorian remarks, after thefe two battles their name and power greatly increafed. A Ihort time 
aftet, they aflaflinated Touran-Chah, the laft prince of the dynafty of the Eioubites, and feized the 
throne. Azeddin-Aibegh, the Turcoman, was the firft who mounted it, and took the name of 
Melikul-Muez. Chegeret-Eddur, his wife, having caufed him to be murdered, his fon, who was. 
twelve years old, occupied his place* but reigned only two years. Khotouz fucceeded him. Bibars 
Elbondukdari, the fame who, at the head of the Mamelukes, charged the french cavalry with fuch 
fury as. forced them to abandon. Manfoura, afeended this throne the 658th year of the Hegira, ando£ 



eaftle which this prince had built in the ifland of Roudah, oppofite to old 
Cairo. This militia, in courfe of time, feized on the throne of Egypt. 

As foon as the fnltan had expired, the fultana Chegeret-Eddur, his 
Ipoufe, fent for the general Fakreddin and the eunuch Diemaleddin, to 
inform them of the death of the fultan, and to requeft their affiftance in 
fupporting the weight of government at fuch a critical period. All three 
refolved to keep the fultan’s death a fecret, and to a£t in his name as if he 
were alive. His death was not to be made public until after the arrival of 
Touran-Chah, to whom were fent meflengers after meflengers. 

Notwithftanding thefe precautions, the French were informed of his 
death. Their army inftantly quitted the plains of Damietta, and encamped 
at Farifkour *. Boats laden with provifion and ftores came up the Nile, 
and kept the army abundantly fupplied. 

The emir Fakreddin fent a letter to Cairo, to inform the inhabitants of 
the approach of the French, and to exhort them to facrifice their lives and 
fortunes in the defence of the country. This letter was read in the pulpit-j- 
of the great mofque, and the people anfwered only with fighs and groans. 
Every thing was in trouble and confufion; and the death of the fultan, 
which was fufpected, added to the confternation. The moft cowardly 
thought of quitting a town which they believed unable to withftand the 
French ; but the more courageous, on the contrary, marched to Manfoura, 
to join the muflulman army. 

On Tuefday, the firft day of the moon Ramadan j:, there were fome trifling 
fkir mi flies between different corps of troops of each army. This, however. 


our sera 1289, and took the name of Melikul-Daher. After a glorious reign of feventeen years, he 
died at Damafcus. This dvnafty reigned in Egypt and Syria during one hundred and thirty-fix 
years, and had twenty-feven fultans. The Mameiukes-Baharites were originally Turks, and had been 
fold to the fultan, Nedjm-Eddin, by merchants from Syria. The Haves, or Mamelukes-Circaflians, 
dethroned them in their turn, in the 784th year of the Hegira, and of our aera 1382, and formed a 
new dvnafty, which governed Egypt until the conqueft of that kingdom by Sultan Selim, emperor of 
the Turks, in the 9’23d year of the Hegira, A- D. 1517. 

* Farifkour,—a town fituated on the eaftern bank of the Nile, 13 leagues from. Damietta. 

f It has been cuftomary, fince the time of Mahommed, to affemble the people in the mofqucs, to- 
announce to them any interefting event. His fucceffors have always pradtifed it- 

J A. D. 1249, 7th December, 



did not prevent the french army from encamping atCharmefah* * * § ** : the Monday 
following, being the 7 th of the fame moonf, the army advanced toBermoun^. 

On Sunday, the 13th day of the fame moon§, the Chriftian army 
appeared before the town of Manfoura ||: the branch of the Achmoum 
was between it and the egyptian camp. Nafir Daoud, prince of Karak, 
was on the weftern bank of the Nile with fome troops. The French traced 
out their camp, fnrrounding it with a deep ditch furmounted by a palifado, 
and erected machines to caft ftones at the egyptian army. Their fleet arrived 
at the fame time, fo that there were engagements on water and on land. 

On Wednelday, the 15th day of the fame moon ^[, fix deferters palled 
over to the camp of the Mulfulmen, and informed them that the french 
army was in want of provifion. 

The day of Bairam a great lord, and relation to the king of France, 
was made prifoner. Not a day palled without lkirmilhes on both fldes, and 
with alternate fuccefs. The Mulfulmen were particularly anxious to make 
prifoners, to gain information as to the ftate of the enemy’s army, and ufed 
all forts of ftratagems for this purpofe. A foldier from Cairo bethought 
himfelf of putting his head withinfide of a water-melon, the interior of 
which he had fcooped out, and of thus fwimming toward the french camp: 
a Chriftian foldier, not fufpedting a trick, leaped into the Nile to feize the 
melon; but the Egyptian was a ftout fwimmer, and, catching hold of him, 
dragged him to his general -f-f. 


* Charmefah,—a town fituated on the eaftem bank of the Nile, 42 miles from Damietta. 

f 13th December 1249, A. D. 

t Bermoun.—Small town between Damietta and Manfoura, 12 miles diftant from the laft place. 

§ 19th December. 

l| Manfoura—is a town of Egypt feated on the Nile, almoft oppolite to Djewedjer, at the part 
where the eaftern branch of this river, fubdivides itfelf into two others: one of them runs wefterly by 
Damietta, the other to Achmoum. The fultan Melikul-Kamil, after the capture of Damietta by the 
croifaders in the year of the Hegira 616, and of our sera 1219, had this town built between Cairo 
and Damietta, to check the entrance of the Franks further into Egypt. It is fituated in longitude 
53 deg. 30 min. 30 deg. 35 min. latitude.— Makriji. — Abulfeda. 

51 Wednefday, 21ft December. 

** The grand Bairam, the firft day of the moon Chewal, was on Thurfday, 6th Jan. 1250. 

ft The Egyptians are, at this day, perfect fwimmers, and they exhibit extraordinary fpecimens 
of their art in this line. 



On Wednefday, the 7th day of the moon Chewal*, the Muffulmen 
captured a large boat, in which were one hundred foldiers, commanded by 
an officer of diftinCtion. On Thurfday, the 15th of the fame moon, the 
French marched out .of their camp, and their cavalry began to move. The 
troops were ordered to file off, when a flight Ikirmiih took place, and the 
French left on the field forty cavaliers with their horfes. 

On the Friday-j“, feventy prifoners were conduced to Cairo, among 
whom were three lords of rank. On the 22d of the fame moon J, a large 
boat belonging to the French took fire, which was confidered as a fortunate 
omen for the Muffulmen. 

Some traitors having fbewn the ford over the canal of Achmoum to the 
French, fourteen hundred cavaliers croffed it, and fell unexpectedly on the 
camp of the Muffulmen, on a Tuefday, the 15th day of the moon 
Zilkade §, having at their head the brother of the king of France. The 
emir Fakreddin was at the time in the bath: he inftantly quitted it with 
precipitation, and mounted a horfe without laddie or bridle, followed only 
by fome flaves. The enemy attacked him on all fides, but his flaves, like 
cowards, abandoned him when in the midft of the French : it was. in vain 
he attempted to defend himfelf: he fell pierced with wounds. The French, 
after the death of Fakreddin, retreated to Djedile; but their whole cavalry 
advanced to Manfoura, and, having forced one of the gates, entered the 
town : the Muflulmen fled to the right and left. The king of France had 
already penetrated as far as the fultan’s palace, and victory feemed ready 
declare for him, when the baharite flaves, led by Bibars, advanced, and 
fnatched it from his hands: their charge was fo furious that the French 
were obliged to retreat. The french infantry, during this time, had advanced 
to crofs the bridge : had they been able to join their cavalry, the defeat of the 
egyptian army, and the lofs of the town of Manfoura, would have been 
inevitable. 

Night feparated the combatants, when the French retreated in diforder 
to Djedile, after leaving fifteen hundred of their men on the field. They 


* 12th January 1250. 
$ 27th January 1.250. 


f 14th Jan. 1250. 

§ 8th February 1250.. 
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furrounded their camp with a ditch and wall, but their army was divided * 
into two corps: the lead; confiderable body was encamped on the branch of 
the Achmoum, and the larger on the great branch of the Nile that runs to 
Damietta. 

A pigeon had been let loofe to fly to Cairo •-}- the inflant the French had 
furprifed the camp of Fakreddin, having a note under its wing, to inform 
the inhabitants of this misfortune. This melancholy event had created a 
general confternation in the town, which the runaways had augmented, and 
the gates of Cairo were kept open all the night to receive them. A fecond 
pigeon, bearing the news of the victory over the French, had reftored 
tranquillity to the capital. Joy fucceeded forrow ; and each congratulated 
the other on this happy turn of affairs, and public rejoicings were made. 

When Touran-Chah heard of the death of his father, Nedjm-Eddin, he 
fet out from Huns-Keifa It was the 15th of the moon Ramadan when 
he departed, attended by only fifty horfemen, and he arrived at Damafcus 
toward the end of that moon. After receiving the homage of all the 
governors of the towns in Syria, he fet out on a Wednefday, the 27th day 
of the moon Chewal, and took the road to Egypt. The news of his arrival 
raifed the courage of the Muflulmen. The death of Nedjm-Eddin had not 
yet been publicly announced: the fervice of the fultan was performed as 
ufual: his officers prepared his table as if he had been alive, and every order 
was given in his name. The fultana governed the kingdom, and found, in 
her own mind, refources for all. The moment fhe heard of Touran-Chah’s 
arrival, fhe waited on him, and laid afide the fovereign command, to inveft 
him with it. This prince was anxious to appear at the head of his troops, 


* Divided .—Joinville fpeaks of a campfeparate from that of die king, commanded by the count 
of Burgundy. 

t This cuftom is very ancient in the eall. Forty years ago it fubfifted at Aleppo, when 
P*geons, fent from Scandaroon to Aleppo, gave information of the arrival of (hips. This ufage is 
now entirely aboliihed. 

I Huns-Keifa,—a town of Diarbekir, on the banks of the Tigris, in the peninfula Ibnomar, or 
Miafarikein.— Abvlfeda. 
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and fet out for Manfoura, where he arrived on the fifth of the moon 
Zilkad^ * * * § . 

Boats fent from Damietta brought all forts of provifion to the french 
camp, and kept it abundantly fupplied. The Nile was now at its greateft 
height •f . Touran-Chah caufed many boats to be built, which, when taken 
to pieces, he placed on the backs of camels, and had them thus carried to 
the canal of Mehale when they were put together again, launched on the 
canal, and filled with troops for an ambufcade. 

As foon as the french fleet of boats appeared at the mouth of the 
canal of Mehale, the Muflulmen quitted their hiding-place, and attacked 
them. While the two fleets were engaged, other boats left Manfoura 
filled with foldiers, and fell on the rear of the French. It was in vain they 
fought to efcape by flight: a thoufand Chriftians were killed or made 
prifoners. 

In this defeat, fifty-two of their boats laden with provifion were taken, 
and their communication with Damietta by the navigation of the Nile was 
cut off, fo that within a fhort time the whole army fuffered the moft terrible 
famine. The Muflulmen furrounded them on all fides, and they could 
neither advance nor retreat. 

On the firft of the moon Zilhige§, the French furprifed feven boats; 
but the troops on board had the good fortune to efcape. In fpite of the 
fuperiority of the Egyptians on the Nile, they attempted to bring up another 
convoy from Damietta, but they loft it: thirty-two of their boats were taken, 
and carried to Manfoura, on the 9th of the fame moon ||. This new lofs 
filled the meafure of their woes, and caufed them to propofe a truce, and 


* Sth February 1250. 

f How could Makrifi fay the Nile was at it* greateft height when it was only the 8th of 
February ? and this river is never in that ftate but in the month of September. The date is exa&, 
and agrees widi Joinville, who notices this lame event happening on the Shrove Tuefday. 

J Mehale is one of the principal towns in the Delta, at a finall diftance from the great eaftent 
branch of the Nile. There are many canals between the Nile and M6hal€. 

§ ^th March, A. D. 1250. 

J| 16 th feme month. 
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fend ambafladors to treat of it with the fultan. The emir Zeineddin and 
the cadi Bedreddin were ordered to meet and confer with them, when the 
French offered to furrender Damietta *, on condition that Jerufalem, and 
fome other places in Syria, fhould be given in exchange for it. This 
propofal was rejected, and the conferences broken up. 

On Friday the 27 th of the moon Zilhije-f, the French fet fire to all their 
machines of war and timber for building, and rendered almoft all their boats 
unfit for ufe. During the night of Tuefday the 3d day of the moon 
Mahafem §, in the year of the Hegira 648, the whole of the french army 
decamped, and took the road to Damietta. Some boats which they had 

* I return, once more, to the expedition of the croifaders againft Egypt, in the year of the 
Hegira 616; for it refembles, in many circumftances, that of St Louis. Damietta was firft taken by 
the Chriftians: the two frank armies encamped on the fame fpot. The communication between 
Damietta and their camp was cut off: they were both reduced to the lad extremity ; and thefe two 
invafions ended by the reftoration of Damietta. To judge better of the comparifon, we muft read, 
the detail Makrifi gives of this war, which lafted from the year 616 to that of 618. 

The fultan Melikul-Kimil, after the capture of Damietta by the croifeders, retreated two days 
march from that town, and encamped at the angle formed by the eaftem branch of the Achmoum, 
where he built the town of Manfoura. The croifeders quitted the plains of Damietta, and 
encamped oppofite to the fultan’s army, on the other fide of the branch Achmoum. 

The communication of the Chriftian army with Damietta having been foon interrupted, the 
croifaders offered to furrender that town, on condition that Jerufalem, Afcalon and Tiberias fhould 
be given them. On the rejection of this propofol, they were in the utmoft danger ; for the fultan 
ordered his troops to crofs the branch of the Achmoum during the night, and they made an opening in 
the banks of the Nile, then at its greateft height, and overflowed the whole camp of the croifeders, 
excepting a narrow caufeway. The fultan then caufed bridges to be thrown acrofe the branch of 
Achmoum, over which his troops marched, and gained pofieffion of the caufeway. The croifaders 
burnt their tents, their engines of war, and attempted to gain the road to Damietta, but it was 
impoflible. They offered to give up that town, and peace was concluded in the year 618 erf the 
Hegira, and 1221 of our aera. 

There cannot be a doubt but that the army of St Louis was encamped on the feme place which 
the croifaders had chofea. thirty-one years before, namely, near the entrance of the canal Achmoum, 
fence, by their engines, the French call Hones into the camp of the Muffulmen at Manfoura. The 
branch of Achmoum feparated the two armies. 

t 1ft April 1250. A.. D. 

% Joinville dates this event on the Tuefday evening after the odtave of Eafter. 

• § 5th April, —Tuefday after Low Sunday, 1250. 
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referved fell down the Nile at the fame time. The Mufliilmen having, at 
break of day of the Wednefday, perceived the retreat of the French, purfued 
and attacked them. 

The heat of the combat was at Farilkour. The French were defeated 
and put to flight: ten thoufand of their men fell on the field of battle, fome 
fay thirty thoufand. Upwards of one hundred thoufand, horfemen, infantry, 
tradefpeople and others were made flaves. The booty was immenfe in horfes, 
mules, tents, and other riches. There were but one hundred (lain on the 
fide of the Mufliilmen. The baharite flaves, under the command of Bibars 
Elbondukdari, performed in this battle fignal adds of valour. The king of 
France had retired, with a few of his lords, to a fmall hillock, and furrendered 
himfelf, under promife of his life being fpared, to the eunuch Djemaddelin 
Mahfun-Elfalihi: he was bound with a chain, and in this ftate conduced 
to Manfoura, where he was confined in the houfe of Ibrahim-ben-Lokman, 
fecretary to the fultan, and under the guard of the eunuch Sahil. The 
king’s brother was made prifoner at the fame time, and carried to the fame 
houfe. The fultan provided for their fubfiftence. 

The number of flaves was fo great, it was embarrafling, and the fultan 
gave orders to Seifeddin-Joufef-ben-tardi to put them to death. Every night 
this cruel minifter of the vengeance of his mafter had from three to four 
hundred of the prifoners brought from their places of confinement, and, 
after he had caufed them to be beheaded, their bodies were thrown into the 
Nile: in this manner perifhed one hundred thoufand of the French. 

The fultan departed from Manfoura, and went to Farilkour, where he 
had pitched a mod magnificent tent. He had alfo built a tower of wood 
over the Nile; and, being freed from a difagrecable war, he there gave 
himfelf up to all forts of debauchery. 

The vi6tory he had juft gained was fo brilliant that he was eager to make 
all who were fubje&ed to him acquainted with it. He wrote with his own 
hand a letter in the following terms, to the emir Djemal-Edden-ben-Jagmour, 
governor of Damafcus: 

* Thanks be given to the All-powerful, who has changed our grief to 
joy: it is to him alone we owe the victory. The favours he has condefcended 
to fliower upon us are innumerable, but this laft is the moft precious. You 
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will announce to the people of Damafcus, or rather to all MufTulmen, that 
God has enabled us to gain a complete victory over the Chriftians, at the 
moment they had confpired our ruin. 

‘ On Monday, the firft day of this year, we opened our treafury, and 
diftributed riches and arms to our faithful foldiers. We had called to our 
fuccour the arabian tribes, and a numberlefs multitude of l'oldiers ranged 
themfelves under our ftandards. On the night between Tuefday and 
Wednefday, our enemies abandoned their camp with all their baggage, and 
marched toward Damietta: in fpite of the obfcurity of the night, we purfued 
them, and thirty thoufand of them were left dead on the field, not including 
thofe who precipitated themfelves into the Nile. We have befide flain our 
very numerous prifoners, and thrown their bodies into the fame river. Their 
king had retreated to Minieh: he has implored our clemency, and we have 
granted him his life, and paid him all the honours due to his rank. We 
have regained Damietta.’ 

The fultan, with this letter, fent the king’s cap, which had fallen in the 
combat: it was of fcarlet* lined with a fine fur. The governor of Damafcus 
put the king’s cap on his own head when he read to the public the fultan’s 
letter. A poet made thefe verfes on the occafion : 

‘ The cap of the French was whiter than paper: our fabres have dyed 
it with the blood of the enemy, and have changed its colour.’ 

The gloomy and retired life the fultan led had irritated the minds of his 
people. He had no confidence but in a certain number of favourites, whom 
he had brought with him from Huns-Keifa, and whom he had inverted with 
the principal offices of the ftate, in the room of the ancient minifters of his 
father. Above all, he fhewed a decided hatred to the Mamelukes, although 
they had contributed fo greatly to the laft victory. His debaucheries 
exhaufted his revenue; and, to fupply the deficiencies, he forced the 
fultana Chegeret-Eddur to render him an account of the riches of his 
father. The fultana, in alarm, implored the protection of the Mamelukes, 
reprefenting to them the fervices the had done the ftate in very difficult 
times, and the ingratitude of Touran-Chah, who was indebted to him for 
the crown he wore. Thefe flaves, already irritated againft Touran-Chah, 
: did not hefitate to take the part of the fultana, and refolved to affaffinatfr 
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the prince. To execute this defign, they fixed on the moment when he was 
at table : Bibars-Elbondukdari gave him the firft blow with his fabre, and, 
though he parried it with his hand, he loft his fingers. He then fled to the 
tower which he had had built on the banks of the Nile, and which was but a 
fhort diftance from his tent. The confpirators followed him, and, finding 
he had clofed the door, fet fire to it. The whole army faw what was 
pafling; but, as he was a prince univerfally detefted, no one came forward 
in his defence. 

It was in vain he cried from the top of the tower, that he would 
abdicate his throne, and return to Huns-Keifa: the affaflins were inflexible. 
The flames at length gaining on the tower, he attempted to leap into the 
Nile; but his drefs caught as he was falling, and he remained fome time 
fufpended in the air. In this ftate, he received many wounds from fabres, 
and then fell into the river, where he was drowned. Thus iron, fire and 
water, contributed to put an end to his life. His body continued three days 
on the bank of the Nile without any one daring to give it fepulture. At 
length, the ambaflador from the caliph of Bagdad obtained permifllon, and 
had it buried. 

This cruel prince, when he afcended the throne, had his brother, Add 
Chah, ftrangled. Four mameluke Haves had been ordered to execute this ; 
but the fratricide did not long remain unpunifhed, and thefe fame four flaves 
were the raoft bitter in putting him to death. With this prince was 
extinguifhed the dynafty of the Eioubites, who had governed Egypt eighty- 
years, under eight different kings. 

After the maflacre of Touran-Chah, the fultana Chegeret-Eddur was 
declared fovereign of Egypt: Ihe was the firft Have who had reigned over 
this country- This princefs was a Turk, but others faid an Armenian. 
The fultanNedjm-Eddin had bought her, and loved her fo defperately that 
he carried her with him to his wars, and never quitted her. She had a fon 
by the fultan, called Khalil, but who died when very young. The emir 
Azeddin-Aibegh, of the turcoman nation, was appointed general of the 
army; and the name of the fultana was imprinted on the coin. 

The emir Abou-Ali was nominated to treat with the king of France for 
his ranfom, and for the furrender of Damietta. After many conferences and 
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difputes, it was agreed that the French fhould evacuate Damietta, and that 
the king, and all prifoners in Egypt, fhould be fet at liberty, on condition 
of paying down one half of fuch ranfom as fhould be fixed on. The king 
of France fent orders to the governor of Damietta to furrender that town; 
but he refufed to obey, and new orders were neceflary. At laft it was given 
up to the Muffulmen, after having remained eleven months in the hands of 
the enemy. The king paid four hundred thoufand pieces of gold, as well 
for his own ranfom as for that of the queen, his brother, and the other 
lords that had accompanied him. 

All the Franks that had been made prifoners during the reigns of the 
fultans Hadil-Kamil, Salih-Nedjm-Eddin andTouran-Chah, obtained their 
liberty: they amounted to twelve thoufand one hundred men, and ten 
women. The king, with all the French, croffed to the weftern branch of 
the Nile, and embarked on a Saturday for Acre *. 

The poet Effahib-Giemal-Edden-Ben-Matroub made, on the departure 
of this prince, the following verfes: 

4 Bear to the king of France, when you fhall fee him, thefe words, 
traced by a partifan of truth: The death of the fervants of the Messiah 
has been the reward given to you by God. 

4 You have landed in Egypt, thinking to take pofleffion of it. You have 
imagined that it was only peopled with cowards! you who are a drum filled 
with wind. 

* You thought that the moment to deftroy the Muffulmen was arrived; 
and this falfe idea has fmoothed, in your eyes, every difficulty. 

4 By your excellent condudt, you have abandoned your foldiers on the 
plains of Egypt, and the tomb has gaped under their feet. 

4 What now remains of the feventy thoufand who accompanied you ? 
Dead, wounded, and prifoners! 

4 May God infpire you often with fimilar defigns ! They will caufe the 
ruin of all Chriftians, and Egypt will have no longer to dread any thing 
from their rage. 


* 7th May 1250. Joinville fays the Saturday after Afcenfion-day. 
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c Without doubt, your priefts announced vidlories to you: their 
predictions were falfe. 

‘ Refer youffelves to a more enlightened oracle. 

‘ Should the defire of revenge urge you to return to Egypt, be allured 
the houfe of Lokman ftill remains, that the chain is ready prepared, and 
the eunuch awake*.’ 

Great rejoicings were made at Cairo and throughout Egypt, for the 
reftoration of Damietta. The army broke up its encampment, and returned 
to the capital, when the fultana loaded the officers with prefents, and her 
liberalities extended to the meaneft foldier. 

The king of France -f-, having fortunately efcaped from the hands of 
the Egyptians, refolved to make war againft the kingdom of Tunis. He 
chofe a time when a horrible famine ravaged Africa, and fent an ambafiador 
to the pope, whom the Chriftians confider as the vicar of the Messiah. This 
pontiff gave him permiffion to take for the fupport of this war the wealth 
of churches. He alfo fent ambaffadors to all the kings in Chriftendom, to 
demand affiftance, and to engage them to unite with him in this expedition. 
The kings of England, of Scotland, and of Arragon, the count of Touloufe 
and many other Chriftian princes accepted of his invitation. 


* The poet, in this ftanza, alludes to the prifon of St Louis and the eunuch who guarded him. 

f The Egyptians repented having fuffered the king of France to efcape from their hands, for it 
was commonly reported that he was meditating another war againft Egypt- Makrifi, in the 
defcription of this kingdom, fays, that this report was renewed under the reign of BihaTs-Albondukdari. 
This fultan affembled his council, when it was refolved, that, in order to gain accefs to fuccour 
Damietta, which had lately been rebuilt, not far from the fcite of the ancient town, that had been 
ruined, a bridge fhould be conftrudfed from Kiloub to the town. Kiloub was a village two day* 
march diftant from Damietta, and when the Nile is at its height the road to that village is impafiable. 
The emir Achoub, one of the mameluke chiefs, had the fuperirttendance of it. Thirty thoufand 
men were employed in building this bridge, and fix hundred oxen tranfported materials and earth. 
This bridge was finifhed in a month. It was two days march in length, and fix horfemen could' 
pafs it in front. This bridge, however, could not be very high, fince it was not built over the Nile, 
where it would have been impoffible to conftrudt one ; and this proves it was eredled on the land, 
and of ufe only in the time of inundations. It was rather a caufeway than a bridge, and fufficiently 
high to be above the country flooded by the Nile. Similar ones are built at this day, to prevent the 
land from being overflowed. 
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Abouabdoullah-Muhammed-EImouftaufir-Billah, fon to the emir 
Abizikeria, then reigned at Tunis. The report of this intended expedition 
came to his ears, and he fent an ambaffador to the king of France to fue 
for peace, offering eighty thoufand pieces of gold to obtain it. The king 
took the money, but did not the lefs carry his arms into Africa. He landed 
on the fhore of the plains of Carthage, and laid fiege to Tunis the laft day 
of the moon Zilkade, in the 668th year of the Hegira *. 

His army was compofed of thirty thoufand infantry and fix thoufand 
cavalry. The fiege lafted fix months. 

On the 15th of the month Muharfem, the firft month of the year 669 , 
there was a bloody battle, in which numbers were flain on each fide. The 
Tunifians were on the point of being deftroyed, when the death of the king 
of France changed the face of affairs. The French, after this event, only 
thought of making peace and returning to their own country. 

One Ifmael-Erreian, an inhabitant of Tunis, made the following verfes 
during the fiege: 

* Frenchman, art thou ignorant that Tunis is the lifter of Cairo? Think 
on the fate that awaits thee! Thou wilt find before this town thy tomb, 
inftead of the houfe of Lokman; and the two terrible angels, Munkir and 
Nakir, will take the place of the eunuch Sahil •f.’ 

This king of France had a good underftanding, but was of an artful 
chara&er |. 


* July 21. 1270. A. D. 

t Munkir and, Nakir ,—are two angels who, according to the muflulman creed, interrogate the 
dead the moment they are in the grave. They begin their interrogatories with thefe words, ‘ Who 
is thy Lord ?’ and ‘ Who is thy prophet ?* 

t Of an artful char alter .—It is difgraceful toMakrih, otherwife a tolerably faithful hiftorian, to 
fuffer himfelf to be blinded by the common averlion of Muflulmen to Chrillians. Aboul-Mouaflen, 
(though a Muffulman, renders more juffice to St Louis, in the enfuing extrail. 


EXTRACT 


FROM AN 


ARABIAN MANUSCRIPT 


ENTITLED, 


‘ EnNUd’jIOUM USSAHIRAK FI MULOUK MASR VE KAHIRAH,’ that is to Say , 
‘ The fortunate Stars of the Kings of Egypt and of Cairo,’ composed by 
Gemal-Eddin-Aboulmoassen-iuusef, Son to Makar-tagri-bardi. Governor 
of the two Kingdoms of Damascus and Aleppo. 


In the 646th year of the Hegira *, Salih-Nedjm-Eddin, a prince of the 
race of the Eioubites, reigned in Egypt. He was at war with the fultan of 
Aleppo for the town of Hems, and befieged that place in perfon. Thirteen 
battering rams, one of which was of a molt extraordinary fize, battered the 
town day and night; and he expected to be foon mafter of the place, 
notwithftanding the rigour of the feafon, for it was during the winter that 
he carried on this fiege. Hems was hard prefled; but the fultan of Egypt 
hearing that the Franks threatened to invade his kingdom, this intelligence, 
added to the infirm ftate of his health, made him liften to propofitions for 
peace. It was concluded, and he fet out in a litter for Egypt, and arrived 

* A. D. 1248. 
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at Achmoum-Tanah at the commencement of the 647th year of the 
Hegira. 

The reports he had heard of the intended expedition of the Franks was 
confirmed by the intelligertde that the french fleet had wintered at Cyprus, 
and that it had on board an immenfe army, commanded by the king of 
France, one of the moft powerful monarchs of Chriftendom, and the molt 
courageous prince of his time. 

Nedjm-Eddin, convinced that the firft effort of the Chriftians would be 
directed againft Damietta, provided it with ammunition and provifion, and 
placed in it a numerous garrifon. Vakreddin, general of his army, covered 
the town with a body of troops. 

The french fleet at length appeared, in the month of Sefer, and anchored 
oppofite to the camp of Fakreddin. On the morrow, the French 
difembarked on the ground where the egyptian general was encamped, and 
the Chriftians, on their landing, marched againft him. The emirs, Nedjm 
Eddin and Veriri, being killed at the firft fhock, Fakreddin retired in 
diforder, crofted the Nile by a bridge, and retreated as far as Achmoum 
Tanah. 

The garrifon, and inhabitants of Damietta, witnefling the flight of the 
muffulman army, were, in their turn, joanic-ftruck. They abandoned the 
town during the night, and on tlje morrow morning the French gained 
pofleflion of it without ftriking a blow, and found therein an immenfe 
collection of arms, warlike engines, and provifion of all forts. 

The cowardly flight of Fakreddin was the caufe of. the loft dfthis place, 
which might have made a long refiftance. Thirty-two years before, it had 
ftood a liege for upwards of twelve months, although'it was then neither 
fo fttongly fortified nor fb Well provifioned.. 

Tire fultan, enraged at this difafter, caufed the whole garrifon to he 
hanged, and retreated to Manfoura. He iffiied a proclamation throughout 
Egypt, for ail men able to bear arms to haften to his camp, and by this 
means found himfelf at the head of a numerous army., compofed of 
Egyptians and. Arabs. 

Many months palled in mutually obferving, and in attempts to forprife 
each other; and there were daily fkirmifhes between different corps of the 
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ttvo armies. The diforder of the fultan, however, was fo much increafed 
that the phyficians defpaired of a cure. He expired in the month of Chaban, 
in the year 647, after having reigned nine years, feven months and twenty 
days. 

This prince would have eclipfed all his predeceflors by his great qualities, 
had they not been tarnifhed by his cruelties and an infupportable pride. 
Therefore, notwithftanding the critical ftate Egypt was then in, Nedjm 
Eddin was but little regretted by his fubje&s: his minifters, courtiers and 
domeftics rejoiced at the death of a prince before whom they continually 
trembled for their lives. 

The fultana Chegeret-Eddur governed the realm until the arrival of 
Touran-Chah, fon to Nedjm-Eddin, who took poffeffion of the throne at 
the beginning of the 648th year of the Hegira. The firft moments of the 
reign of this prince were a happy omen for the Muflulmen: the day he 
took the command of the army, his troops gained fome advantage over the 
enemy. 

The French had been encamped fome months near to Manfoura, where 
the Egyptians continually harraffed them. All thefe fkirmifhes added to 
the illnefs which affli6ted the Chriftian army, and the difficulty of procuring 
provifion had confiderably diminifhed its numbers. The mortality even 
affected their horfes. At length the king, feeing the melancholy ftate of 
his army, refolved to decamp during the night, and return to Damietta. 
To facilitate his retreat, he caufed a bridge of pine trees to be thrown 
over the Nile; but the defign of the French could not be fo fecret that the 
Egyptians were not acquainted with it. They crofs the fame bridge which 
their enemies had done, overtake them, and, in fpite of the darknefs of the 
night, attack them. 

The French, furrounded on all fides, make but a feeble refiftance, and 
retire in diforder to a village called Minieh. While this engagement takes 
place on land, the fleet of the Egyptians attacks that of the French on the 
Nile: all their boats are taken, and thofe on board made prifoners. The 
king, followed by five hundred of his braveft knights, had intrenched 
himfelf in the houfe of Abiabdaellah, lord of Minieh, This prince, 
noticing the defeat of his troops, and feeing refiftance vain, and that it 
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would be madnefs rather than courage, to oppofe a whole army with fa 
fmall a company, fent for the eunuch Rechid and the emir Seiffeddin 
Elkanieri, and confented to lay down his arms, on condition that his and 
his companions lives were fpared. 

The Egyptians kept purfuing the French, who were all maflacred 
except two knights, who leaped their horfes into the Nile, and found in 
the waters of that river the death they withed to avoid on land. The tents 
and baggage became a prey to the vidtors, who made an immenfe booty. 

The king of France was carried on board a boat of war on the Nile, 
and efcorted by an infinite number of other egyptian boats, who thus 
conduced him in triumph to the found of drums and cymbals. The 
egyptian army was on the weftern bank, and kept pace in its march as the 
fleet fell down the river. The prifoners followed the army, their hands 
bound with cords. The Arabs were on the eaftern bank. Joyfparkled in 
every eye, and each felicitated the other on this happy event. 

Saad-Eddin relates in his hiftory, that if the king of France had pleafed 
he might have efcaped, either on horfeback or by a boat; but this prince 
never abandoned his troops, nor ceafed from animating them to the combat. 
Twenty thoufand were made prifoners, among whom were princes and 
counts, and feven thoufand men flain. The fame hiftorian fays, that he 
went over the field of battle, which was covered with dead bodies; but what 
was the moft extraordinary, there did not perifh more than one hundred 
Muffulmen. 

The fultan fent to the princes and counts who had been made prifoners 
fifty drefles, in which they clothed themfelves. The king alone difdained 
to fubmit to this cuftom, faying, proudly, that he was fovereign. of a 
kingdom as extenfive as Egypt, and that it was unbecoming him to wear 
the drefles of another king *. The fultan had a great feaft prepared,, and 
entreated him to be prefent, but the king was equally inflexible. He made 
no difficulty in fhewing that he perceived nothing in ail thele attentions of 
the fultan but a defire to expole him as a fpettacle for his army. This 


* This ufage of diftributing robes ftill fubfifls in the eaft. St Louis was die moie in the right. 
»ot to fubmit to this ceremony, as it is never pra6tifed but from a fuperior to an inferior. 
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prince was of a handfome figure, was poflefled of a good underftanding, of 
firmnefs, and of religion. His good qualities gained him the veneration of 
Chriftians, who had an extreme confidence in him. 

Some hiftorians afliire us, that this prince was confined at Manfoura, in 
the houfe of Lokman, under the guard of an eunuch, who had orders to 
treat him with every reipect due to a king; but others fay, that he was 
conducted to Cairo, and confined in the houfe of Lokman, which laft 
account feems to me more probable. 

Touran-Chah, after the battle, caufed all his prifoners to be maflacred, 
referving only fucb as, by their profeffion or trade, might be ufeful to him. 
He informed the governor of Damafcus of the victory he had juft gained, 
and fent him the cap of the king of France, which had fallen from the head 
of this prince in the heat of the combat. The governor put the cap on his- 
head, and, in anfwer, fent the following verfes to the fultan : 

‘ God, without doubt, deftines the conqueft of the univerfe to you, and 
you will march from victory to victory. Who can dilbelieve it, when your 
Haves already clothe themfelves with the fpoils which you take from kings?’ 

The king of France remained a prifoner until the death of Touran 
Chah, who was aflaffinated by the baharite Haves. Huflam-Eddin-ben-Ali 
was nominated to treat with the vanquiftied prince. The conditions were, 
that he fhould furrender Damietta, and pay the fum of five hundred thoufand 
pieces of gold for his own ranfom, and that of all the other French. The king, 
fet out for Damietta, followed by a detachment of the egyptian army; but 
how great was his aftonilhment, when he law the muffulman banners waving, 
over the ramparts of that town : convinced that he had been betrayed, he 
loft all hope of his liberty. Huffam-Eddin thought the fame, and wanted 
to take advantage of this event, but the Turcoman, Aibegh-Elfalihi, who 
governed Egypt and the other baharite flaves, would not confent to it.. 
The fear of lofing the five hundred thoufand pieces of gold was the caufe 
of a generofity which was only feigned, and which they palliated under the. 
fpecious pretext of not infringing the fidelity due to treaties. 

Huffam-Eddin, during his conferences with the king of France, afked 
him of what numbers his army was compofed when he landed at Damietta.. 



He told him, that he had nine thoufand five hundred cavalry, and one 
hundred and thirty thoufand infantry, including workmen and fervants. 

Saad-Eddin, whom I have before quoted, relates what concerns the 
furrender of Damietta in another manner. He fays the conditions were, 
that the French (hould furrender Damietta, and pay the fum of eight 
hundred thoufand pieces of gold, in recompenfe for all the (lores and 
ammunition they had found in the town, when it was taken; and that 
they (hould deliver up all the mahommedan prifoners they had made during 
the war. They fwore to obferve thefe articles, and a detachment of the 
army marched to take pofleffion of Damietta. The egyptian troops, 
incapable of difcipline, entered the town as if it had been a place taken by 
dorm, and began to pillage and cut the throats of all the French they met, 
infomuch that their officers were obliged to ufe force to put an end to the 
carnage, and drive them out of the town. The ammunition remaining 
was eftimated at four hundred thoufand pieces of gold, which was deduced 
from the eight hundred thoufand they were to receive. The king paid 
-down the balance of four hundred thoufand pieces of gold, and had liberty 
to quit Egypt. He embarked about three o’clock in the afternoon. When 
he was at fea, he fent a (loop with an ambaffador to the Mamelukes. On 
his coming to their prefence, he told them by order of the king, and in his 
name, that he had never known any perfons with lefs religion, gratitude or 
underftanding than themfelves ; that they had manifefted their want of 
religion and gratitude when they maflacred their fultan, whofe perfon was 
to them facred, and who was the fon, of their founder * and benefactor; 
that in regard to fenfe, they had proved the want of it in releafing for a 
moderate fum a prince like him, who was matter of the fea, and who would 
have given his kingdom to have recovered his liberty. 

- This prince, on his return to his own country, meditated another 
expedition to Egypt. The Mamelukes now repented having fuffered him 
to depart, but death prevented his deligns. 


* Nedjm-Eddirij father to Touran Chah, had inftituted this militia of baharite Haves, 
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* Elmuthasar fi ihbar,’ or ‘ An Abridgement of the History of the 
Universe—The Author of this Booh is the Sultan Abulfeda, Prince of 
Hamah. 


The king of France, one of the moft powerful monarchs of Chriftendom, 
wintered with his army, the 647 th year of the Hegira *, in the ifland of 
Cyprus, and afterward appeared with his fleet before Damietta. The fultan 
Nedjm-Eddin then reigned in Egypt, and had long before received information 
of the defigns of the French. He had concluded that Damretta would be the 
firft point of attack, and confequently had caufed it to be ftrongly fortified, 
and well provided with ftores, ammunition and provifion of all forts. 

The tribe of Beni-Kenane, renowned for its courage, formed the 
garrifon; but the fultan, not fatisfied with thefe difpofitions* had fent 
Fakreddin at the head of a numerous body of troops to oppofe the defcent 


* A. D.‘I249. 
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of the French. This general, however, on the appearance of the fleet, far 
from attempting to oppofe their landing, crofted from the weftern to the 
eaftern bank of the Nile. The whole army difembarked the 9th of the 
moon Sefer, and encamped on the weftern branch of the above river. 

The arrival of the French, and the retreat of Fakreddin, filled the 
inhabitants of Damietta with fear : the garrifon, like cowards, abandoned 
the town, leaving the gates wide open. Thus this important place fell 
into the hands of the enemy, with all its ftores and provifion that had been 
there collected. 

Nedjm-Eddin, in defpair at the capture of Damietta, came in perfon 
to Manfoura to offer combat to the French, notwithftanding the weak ftate 
of his health; for he was difordered with a fiftula and ulcers on his lungs, 
and had for fome time dragged on a miferable exiftence. He fhortly after 
expired, in the 40th year of his age, after having reigned nine years, eight 
months, and twenty days. 

This prince was enterprifing, courageous, and more occupied with the 
affairs of government than with his pleafures. He would be informed of 
every thing himfelf, and none of his minifters dared to a£t without his 
orders. He thought it beneath the majefty of a fultan to converfe with his 
fubjedts: of courfe, he fpoke little. His fervants never came into his prefence 
without trembling. Every affair was difeuffed by memorials, to which he 
made anfwers himfelf. 

As foon as he was dead, the fultana Chegeret-Eddur gave information 
of it to the general Fakreddin, and to the eunuch Djemal-Eddin-Muhfun. 
They determined to keep the death of Nedjm-Eddin fecret, left this Ihould 
be favourable to the French, and all orders were given as ufual in the 
fultan’s name, juft as if he had been alive. They difpatched a courier to 
his fon Touran-Chah., by whom Fakreddin exhorted him to haften as 
quickly as poflible to Egypt, to take pofleflion of the throne, and to defend 
it againft the enemies who were attacking it. 

Notwithftanding all thefe precautions, the news of the fultan’s death 
Iranfpired. The French determined to take advantage of fo favourable an 
event, and their whole army quitted the plains of Damietta, and marched to 
the neighbourhood of Manfoura, where they encamped. There was a fmart 
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action between the two armies at the end of the month Ramadan, when a 
great number of officers, and perfons of diftin£tion, on .the fide of the 
Muflulmen perifhed. The French, after this combat, advanced to 
Charmefah. 

On Wednefday, the 25th of the moon Zilhige, a body of their troops, 
at day-break, gave alarm to Manfoura. The emir Fakreddin was at that 
moment in the bath. He inftantly mounted his horfe, but was furrounded 
on all fides, and pierced with wounds. Had it not been for the baharite 
flaves, all would have been loft; but they rallied the runaways, and charged 
the French with fuch fury that they forced them to retreat in their turn, 
and abandon the town. 

Touran-Chah, on hearing of the death of his father, began his journey, 
and arrived at Damafcus in the month Ramadan. Thence he fet out for 
Manfoura, where he arrived on Thurfday, the 21ft of the moon Zilkade. 

Scarcely a day pafled without fome a6tion between the two armies : 
they fought with bitternefs by land and water. The fleet of the Egyptians 
attacked that of the French on the Nile, and captured thirty-two boats. 
This lofs weakened them fo much that they offered to furrender Damietta, 
on condition that Jerufalem, and fome maritime places on the coaft of Syria, 
were given them in exchange. Thefe propofitions were reje£ted; and, 
fhortly after, their army fuffered feverely from famine, in confequence of 
their intercourfe with Damietta being interrupted. 

At length, during the night of Wednefday, the third day of the moon 
Muharem, in the year 648, they broke up their camp, and began their march 
back to Damietta. The Egyptians purfued, and came up with them about 
day-break, when they made a dreadful carnage: upwards of thirty thoufand 
French were left dead on the field, their king, and all the lords who had 
accompanied him, were made prifoners, and conduaed to Manfoura. The 
king was loaded with chains, and confined in the houfe of Fakreddin 
Lokman. 

Touran-Chah, after this viaory, went to Farifkour, where he had built 
a tower on the banks of the Nile. The baharite flaves, being difeontented 
with this prince, aflaflinated him in his tent: Bibars, afterward king of 
Egypt, gave him the firft blow. The prince fled to his tower; but the 
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confpirators having fet fire to it, he was forced to precipitate himfelf into 
the Nile, when they fmifhed putting an end to his life by piercing him with 
arrows. 

Chegeret-Eddur was proclaimed queen of Egypt* and the Turcoman 
Azzeddin-Aibegh became general of the army. It was during the reign of 
this princefs that the king of France treated for his ranfom. He offered to 
furrender Damietta: the articles were agreed on; and he recovered his 
liberty, with all the French who were prifoners in Egypt. Damietta was 
reftored to the Muflulmen on a Friday, the third day of the moon Sefer, 
and on the morrow the king embarked for Acre. 



AN 


EXTRACT 


FROM AN 


ARABIAN MANUSCRIPT 


ENTITLED, 

* L.ETHAIFAHBAR EL EWEL FI MEN TESSAREFE FI MESR MEN ERBABIL 

duvel,’ or * A History of the Dynasties that have reigned in Egypt / 
composed by Ishaki. 


The fultan EfTalih-Nedjm-Eddin, fon to Melik-Kamil, fuccaeded his. 
brother, Adil-Aboubekr, who was dethroned the 637th year of the Hegira *, 
and was the laft king but one of the dynafty of the Eioubites. 

It was during the reign of this prince that the king of France came 
before Damietta. Never did any conqueft coil lefs. The garrifon and 
inhabitants, panic-ftruck, abandoned the town, and left the gates wide open. 
The French, aftonifhed to fee no perfon fhow himfelf on the walls, were 
afraid to approach, left there might be an ambufcade, but being foon 
informed of the defertion of its inhabitants, they entered the town. The 
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lofs of this place was attributed to the illnefs of the fultan; but the cowardice 
of the garrifon was the foie caufe, and it remained not long unpunilhed, for 
the fultan, indignant at their conduct, ordered fifty of the principal officers 
to be ftrangled. 

Having made this example, he went to Manfoura, in fpite of the 
miferable ftate of his health, and endeavoured to fortify the place in the 
bell poffible manner. His diforder continued to increafe until the 14th of the 
moon Ramadan, in the year 647, when he died. The arrival of the French 
in Egypt, and the fear left they ftiould take advantage of the fultan’s death 
to pufh forward their conquefts, caufed it to be kept fecret. The fultana 
Chegeret-Eddur, his fpoufe, communicated intelligence of the event to no 
one but the emir Fakreddin and the eunuch Djemal-Edden-Muhfun. 

A meflenger was difpatched to inform Touran-Chah of the death of his 
father, and to prefs him to come inftantly to Egypt. The public orders 
continued to be ifliied in the name of Nedjm-Eddin, as if he had been 
alive. 

The French, notwithftanding thefe precautions, heard of the fultan’s 
death: they quitted Damietta, and marched to Farilkour, where they 
encamped. The death of the fultan being no longer any myftery to thofe 
from whom it was fo much wiihed to keep it fecret, the inhabitants of 
Cairo were informed of the event, and at the fame time told ot the enemy’s 
approach. The letter was read from the pulpit in the great molque, when 
the confternation was general, and nothing was heard but fighs and groans. 
It feemed as if the enemy were at the gates of the town, and no one 
doubted but that Egypt, deprived of its king, would be a conqaett to the 
Chriftians. Troops were railed in Cairo, and fent for from all parts of 
Egypt to the general rendezvous without the walls of the town 

The French left their pofition at Farilkour, and m .rched to Charmefah 
on the fide of Barmoun, where they encamped. They then laid liege to the 
town of Manioura : battering rams and other engines of war were pointed 
againft its walls, and at day-break the befiegers entered the place by furprife. 
The emir Fakreddin was then at the bath: he inltautly quits it, mounts his 
horfe, and puts himlelf at the head of a body of troops to repulle the enemy'. 
The combat was long and obltinate. The French were already matters of 
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the greater part of the town, and their king had penetrated as far as the 
palace of the fultan : had it not been for the baharite flaves, he would have 
gained it; but thefe courageous Mamelukes, who had before given proofs 
of their valour under Nedjm-Eddin, charged the French with fuch 
impetuofity that they threw their army into diforder, and then put them to 
flight. Fifteen hundred horfemen of the enemy perifhed on this occafion: 
not one would have efcaped; but, as the battle tooK place in narrow and 
crooked ftreets, this circumftance favoured their retreat. 

During the combat, Touran-Chah arrives, captures fifty-two of the 
enemy’s boats, and a thoufand French are killed or made prifoners. Their 
army is foon diftreffed for provifion. The Muflulmen take advantage of 
their weaknefs, furround them on all Tides, and make a general charge. 
The Chriftians offer no refiftance: they abandon their tents and baggage, 
and take to flight. Thirty thoufand were put to the fword, not including 
thofe who precipitated themfelves into the Nile and were drowned. Their 
king took refuge at Minieh, a village near Damietta, and furrendered on 
condition of his life being fpared. Touran-Chah confented to it; and this 
unfortunate prince was loaded with chains, and conduced to Manloura, 
with his brother and many of his nobles. All thefe illuftrious prifoners 
were confined in the houfe of Fakreddin-Lokman, under the guard of the 
eunuch Sahib. 

The king of France had, when retreating, let fall his cap, which was 
found on the field of battle: it was of fcarlet velvet, lined with the fur of 
petit-gris. The town of Damietta was reftored, after having remained 
eleven months and feven days in the hands of the French. By means of 
the refloration of this place, the king, the queen, his brother and his nobles 
regained their liberty. 

Scarcely was this prince returned to his own country, when he raifed 
another army, croffed over into Africa, and laid fiege to Tunis. His death, 
however, delivered the Tunifians from the danger they were in. One 
Ifmael-Erraian, an inhabitant of that town, made during the fiege the 
verfes which have before been related. It feemed as if this poet had forefeea 
the king’s death. 
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The fultan Nedjm-Eddin had built, on an ifland formed by the Nile, a 
fortress, the guard of v\hich important place he had intruded to turkiih 
Haves, who were furnamed Baharites, or Marines, becaufe this place was on 
the banks of the Nile. The chief of thefe Haves was named Khatai. 

Touran-Chah was maffacred in the month Muharrem, of the year 647. 
The menaces he uled to the fultana, on demanding the treafures of his 
father, were the caufe of his death. The fultana, alarmed and fearing for her 
life, refolved to be beforehand, and exafperated the baharite Haves againft 
him. The dark, gloomy and fufpicious character of the fultan had alienated 
the affections of all the grandees of his kingdom. The baharite Haves, in 
ferving the refentment of the queen, revenged their own injuries; for 
Touran-Chah had fcarcely afcend.ed the throne, when ho dilmiffed them 
from all the offices they held, and feempd. to. hold them in contempt. They 
were not ignorant that when he was intoxicated he had candles lighted, and 
with his naked fabre cut off their tops, faying, ‘ It is thus I intend, treating 
the. baharite Haves.’ 

They one day entered his tent with their fabres drawn, and, the prince 
taking flight, they purfued, giving him. feveral blows; but he, efcaped, and 
took refuge in a wooden tower on the bank of the Nilp and barricaded the 
door. The confpirators fet fire to it, in fpite of the promifes he made them 
to quit his throne, and retire to Keifa. The flames confume the tower fo 
faff that the fultan leaps into the Nile, when thefe barbarians finifh their 
murder! fo that iron, fire and water were alternately made ufe of to put 
an end to his life. His body remained for three days on the bank of thp 
river: at laft, it received fepulture. 

After the murder of Touran-Chah, the fultana was proclaimed queen 
of Egypt: the emir Azzeddin-Aibegh, of the turcornan nation, was, 
declared generaliflimo of the army and firft minifter. This princefs, after 
reigning three months* voluntarily abdicated the throne; and the emir 
Aibegh from firft minifter became king, and began the dynaftv of the 
baharite flaves. When he had reigned feven years, the fultana, who had. 
married him, and laid down the crown, to put it on his head, caufed him 
to be affaffinated. Aibegh had for fome time quarrelled with her: he was 
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tired of having only the name of king, and of obeying all the 'caprices ©f 
a jealous and imperious woman. She inceftantly and reproachfully 
reminded him that fhe had placed him on the throne, and given up to 
him all the treafures of the fultan Nedjm-Eddin. She had carried her 
jealoufy fo far as to force him to repudiate one of his wives, the mother of 
his fon Noureddin. 

Aibegh, when he feparated from the fultana, had quitted the caflle, the 
ufual refidence of the kings, and had taken a palace in another quarter of 
Cairo, and fhortly after had betrothed himfelf to the daughter of the prince 
of Moufol. The fultana, on hearing this, became furious, and vowed 
revenge againft him: fhe, however, diftembled hef real feelings, and fent 
to him a man of confidence* under pretext of wifhing for a reconciliation. 
Aibegh fell into the fnare, and returned to the caftle; 

At the end of fome days, the fultana chofe the moment when this prince 
was in the bath, and entered it followed by five murderers: fome feized him by 
the throat, others by thofe parts which modefty does not allow to be named. 
He endeavoured to move the fultana, and, whether fhe were really affedted, 
or only feigned compaflion for him, fhe bade the aflaflins fpare him ; but 
they finifhed their bufinefs, telling the fultana, that if they gave Aibegh his 
life, he would revenge himfelf on her, and on them. 

Noureddin, fon of this prince by another of his wives, conceived the molt 
violent hatred againft the fultana, and refolved to avenge the murder of his 
father. By dint of gold he corrupted the private ftaves of this princefs, who 
beat her brains out with their galoches *. Her body was thrown naked into 
a ditch, and remained in this ftate fome days, when it was buried in a tomb 
which fhe had caufed to be built for herfelf during her lifetime. 

The fultan Noureddin fucceeded to the throne of his father Aibegh, and 
was the fecond fultan of the baharite dynafty. After a reign of two years 
and eight months, he was aflaffinated. 

Elmelik-Eldaer, otherwife called Bibars-Elbondukdari, was the third 
prince of this dynafty. He reigned with glory feventeen years two months 


* Galoches are a fort of pattens which the flaves wear when within doors. 
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and a half, and died at Damafcus. It is the fame Bibars who, at the head 
of the Mamelukes, prevented the king of France from gaining Manfoura. 

The fultan Echref-Hagi was the laft of the baharite flaves who fat on 
the throne of Egypt. He afcended it when fix years old, under the tutelage 
of one Berkoukiel Boga, who expelled his ward, and feized the kingdom in 
the 784th year of the Hegira. He was driven from it, in his turn, and the 
fultan Echref-Hagi remounted it; but, (hortly after, difgufted with royalty, 
he voluntarily abdicated the throne, when Berkouk fucceeded him. This 
Berkouk began the dynafty of the circaffian flaves, which reigned in Egypt 
one hundred and twenty-one years, under twenty-two different kings. The 
laft of this dynafty was Toumanbey, whom the fultan Selim, emperor of 
the Turks, after he had conquered all Egypt, caufed to be hanged on one 
of the gates of Cairo. 



AN 


EXTRACT 


FROM A 

TURKISH MANUSCRIPT 


ENTITLED, 

e Tevarichi masr,’ that is to say, * Annals of Egypt,' composed by Salih, 

Son to Gelaleddin. 


In the beginning of the 640th year of the Hegira * the French prefented 
themfelves before Damietta, and made themfelves matters of it without 
ftriking a blow : the garrifon and inhabitants had, in a cowardly manner, 
fled from the town. 

Salih-Nejm-Eddin then reigned in Egypt. On the news of the capture 
of Damietta, he advanced to Manfoura, and there afiembled his army. This 
prince had, for fome time, been in a languifhing ftate of health, and expired 
in the midft of his warlike preparations. The fultana Chegeret-Eddur, his 
favourite Have, kept the fultan’s death fecret, imparting the news of it only 
to fome grandees of the court. She fent a meflenger to Touran-Chah, to 
inform him of the death of his father, who inftantly fet off from Huns-keifa; 
and the young prince arrived in forty-five days in Egypt. To be proclaimed 


* A. D. 1242. It is certain that this hiftorian has committed an error in chronology; for every 
other author fixes on the 647th year of the Hegira for the expedition of St Louis to Egypt. 
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fultan, to put himfelf at the head of his army, to give battle, and to gain it, 
were, for the new fultan, but the affair of one day. Thirty thoufaud French 
loft their lives. 

The cadi Gazal-Uddin was prefent at the battle. This holy perfon 
perceiving victory incline to the enemy, from the wind blowing in the faces 
of the Mufliilmen, and bringing with it fuch a duft as prevented their 
fighting, addreffed himfelf to the wind, and cried to it with a loud voice, 
‘ O wind, dire£l thy blaft againft our enemies!’ The wind obeyed his voice, 
and this event contributed greatly to the vidtory. The king of France was 
made prifoner. During the combat on land, a violent ftorm arofe on the 
Nile : the boats of the French were driven againft each other and broken, 
and all the troops on board drowned. 

Touran-Chah did not long enjoy his victory. The baharite Haves 
murdered him, and thus ended in Egypt the dynafty of the Eioubites. The 
Syrians and Egyptians had equal claims on the throne, and much blood 
was ftied on both fides: at laft, by common afient, the fultana Chegeret 
Eddur was declared fovereign of Egypt. The caliph of Bagdad, indignant 
at the choice of the Egyptians, wrote to tell them it was a weaknefs on their 
part to fuffer themfelves to be governed by a woman; and that, if there were 
none among themfelves worthy of the throne, they ought to have made it 
known to him, and he would have provided properly to fiil it. 

Although the French had been defeated, Damietta (till remained in their 
hands. The queen Chegeret-Eddur aflembled her council, when it was 
refolved, to offer the king and all the french prifoners their liberty, on 
condition that he agreed to pay for the ranfom eight hundred thoufand 
pieces of gold, and reftore the town of Damietta. Peace was concluded 
on thefe terms, and the king fet at liberty. This prince, on his return to 
France, had formed a project for another invafion of Egypt; but death put 
a flop to his defigns, and delivered the Egyptians from all uneafinefs on 
this head. 



EXPLANATIONS 


RELATIVE TO 

SOME CIRCUMSTANCES 

OF THE 

HISTORY OF THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 

PRINCE OF THE ASSASSINS. 

BY M. DE l’EYESQUE DE LA RAVALIERE. 

In the 1 6th Volume of the Memovres de VAcademic des Inscriptions. 


Whoever has read the hiftory of the croifades is acquainted with the 
fovereign of a fmall diftridl of Phoenicia, who from the fummit of his 
mountains feemed to exercife the power of life and death over the other 
fovereigns of the earth: a prince the more formidable, becaufe the fanaticifm 
of his fubje£ts conftituted the foundation of his power. The eaftern writers 
call him ‘ Scheikh,’ or ‘ Scheikh-al-gebalthe latin hiftorians, ‘ Senex,’ or 
* Senex de Montanis *the french authors, ‘ the old man of the mountain,* 


* ‘William of Tyre, Jacques de Vitri, and Rigord, call him ‘ Vetus, feu SenexGuillaume d? 
Nangis fometimes ‘ Vetulus,’ at others ‘ Vetulus de Montanis.’ 
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or {imply ‘ le vieux.’ It was the title of his dignity, not the expreflion of 
his age: the name of ‘ feigneur’ has the fame derivation *. 

William of Tyre, in the 31ft chapter of his 20th book, defcribes the 
principality of this old man of the mountain as confifting of ten caftles 
built on inacceflible rocks, and fome hamlets fcattered through the 
valleys which feparated the mountains. He reckons 60,000 fubjedts-f, 
called ‘ Ifmaeliens’ by the eaftern nations, ‘ Arfacides’ by Guillaume le Breton, 
Rigord and Nangis, ‘ Affiflins’ by the archbifhop of Tyre, * Aflaffins’ by 
Jacques de Vitri. 

This laft name is the true one: it comes from the arabic word * hafla,’ 
to kill. It has palled into our language, to fignify what in fadt each of the 
fubjedts of this monarch was. Educated in the abominable prejudice, that 
they ftiould enjoy eternal happinefs if they loft their lives in obeying the 
orders of their fovereign, juft or unjuft, affaffination was to them a duty 
of religion 

All authors agree in attributing to them this impious dogma; but the 
particular fadts which have been tranfmitted to us as proofs of the barbarifm 
of the prince, and the monftrous fubjedtion of his people, are not equally 
certain. 

If we believe our old chroniclers, Conrad marquis of Montferrat, was 
killed by order of the old man of the mountain. Philippe Augufte was, 
lhortly after, menaced with a fimilar fate. The old man lent his aflaffins 
to France to poinard St Louis. However, M. L’Evefque de la Ravaliere 
challenges the three laft charges as falfe. His defence now follows, preceded 
by an expofition of the fadts. 

Firft fadt.—Philippe Augufte and Richard I. king of England having 
taken the crofs, fet out in 1191 for the holy land. When they had reconquered 
the town of Acre from the Saracens, they thought of terminating the quarrel 


* From ‘ fenicr,’ old, which in the Latinity of the middle ages fignified ‘ feignior,’ lord. 

+ Jacques de Vitri reduces the number to 40,000. 

$ 1 {hall not here enter into any details refpe&ing the country of the Aflaffins, the grounds of 
their hiftory, nor their dogmas. M. Falconet has exhaufted thefe fubjedls in the two following 
diflertations. 
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between Guy de Lufignan and Conrad, marquis of Montferrat, refpe£Hng 
the kingdom of Jerufalem. Philippe favoured Conrad, and Richard took 
the part of Guy de Lufignan. To prevent the confequences that might 
enfue from fuch a conteft, between two princes mutually jealous, and 
difpofed to hate each other ; the impetuous chara£ter of the one, wifhing 
to carry every thing, and the more moderate charadler of the other, being 
proud, and unwilling to yield any thing; a mode of conciliation was 
propofed that feemed to fatisfy both. This was, that Guy de Lufignan 
fhould reign over the kingdom of Jerufalem during his life, and that on his 
deceafe that crown fhould devolve on the marquis of Montferrat and his 
children, to the exclufion of all others. After this accommodation Philippe 
went to Tyre, and thence to his own kingdorm He was fcarcely arrived 
in France, when he received intelligence of the death of tire marquis, who, 
it was faid, had been killed in open day by the Aflaffins *. Richard had 
remained in Paleftine: it was known that he did not love the marquis; 
the lulpicion of the murder fell on Richard, and it was firmly believed 
that he was the author of it, when the meafures he took, immediately 
on the death of Conrad, were noticed, fhewing clearly how much he 
was interefted in the making away with him. Thefe fufpicions were 
fpread abroad; and Richard, on his return home, paffing through the 
territory of Leopold duke of Auftria, a relation to Conrad, was arrefted, 
and put into the hands of the emperor Henry VI. who detained him a 
prifoner. It is pretended that, on this occafion, the old man of the 
mountain, affected by the misfortune of Richard, wrote to duke Leopold, 
to accufe himfelf of this murder, which had been unjuftly imputed to the 
king of England. 

M. de la Ravaliere thus tranflates this letter from the latin text, which 
Nicholas de Treveth has preferved f, and which Rymer has publifhed in 
the Fcedera^. 


* Alberic desTrois Fontaines, in the year 1191, fays, ‘ Ab odo haflacinis.’ Father Daniel 
feys, ‘ Par deux affaffiniens.’ He fpeaks after Guillaume de Nangis and Treveth, who fay,. 
* A duobus aflaffinis.’ 

f Spicil. d’Archer, t. 3. edit, in fol. p. 175. col. 1. 

$ Foedera, Hague edition 1745. t. 1. p. 23. col. 1- 
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‘ The old man of the mountain to Leopold duke of Auftria. 

‘ Since feveral kings and princes beyond fea accufe the lord Richard, 
Ling of England, of the death of the marquis, I fwear by the God who 
reigns from all eternity, and by the religion we follow, that he was no way 
acceflary to his death. I will explain the true caufe of it. One of our 
brethren, returning from Satalia, was driven by a tempeft near to the town 
of Tyre: the marquis had him killed, and took his money. We fent to 
claim his money, and to demand reftitution for his murder. He threw the 
blame on Renaud de Chaftillon, lord of Sidon: but our friends, from the 
exa6t inquiries they made, difcovered that it was by his order the man was 
put to death, and robbed of his effedls. 

‘ We fent to him aga^Lour deputy Eudrife. The marquis threatened 
to have him caft into thelea; but our friends faved him, by forcing him 
inftantly to quit the town. On his return, he certified to us the truth of 
thefe fails. From that moment we formed the refolution to have the 
marquis flain; and in confequence we fent to Tyre two brothers, who 
aflaffinated him in prefence of all the inhabitants of the town. Such was 
the caufe of his death; and we again repeat, that king Richard was no way 
concerned in it. Should any wrong be done him refpeiling this death, it 
will be unjuftly done, and without caufe. Know for a truth, that we never 
have any one put to death for his money, nor for any reward, but folely in 
revenge for any injury done to us. 

‘ Know alfo, that thefe prefents have been drawn up by us, the middle 
of September, in our caftle of Meffiat, the fifteen hundred and fifth year 
from Alexander 

It is on this letter that M. de la Ravaliere fays is founded the tradition 
which attributes the murder of the marquis of Montferrat, to the old man 
of the mountain; but it bears, he adds, fuch vifible marks of being 
fuppofititious that the blindeft critics ought not to have been deceived by it. 
In the firft place, there is great want of probability. Is it probable that the 
prince of the Aflaffins would have avowed himfelf thus publicly the author 
of the aflaflination of Conrad, in a country where Conrad had left powerful 


* ‘ Et fciatis quod litter as fecit iilas in domo noftra ad caftellum noftrum Meffiat in dimidio 
Septembris, anno ab Alexandra mjlleffimo quingenteffimo quinto.’ 
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friends, interefted to avenge it? and that he would have made this declaration 
to the man in the world who molt regretted the lofs of the marquis, his 
relation—to duke Leopold* of Auftria? To fay, that the old man was 
unwilling by his filence to leave the king of England expofed to an unjuft 
fufpic on, would be prefuming too much on the delicacy of confcience of 
a phoenician tyrant. Secondly, a manifeft fall'ehood. The letter is dated 
in the month of September—a month unknown to the eaftern nations. It 
is written in Latin, (for the hiftorian who gives it us does not fay that it was 
a tranflation.) Now the latin tongue was not that of the old man: he fpoke 
Arabic. 

Should thefe obfervations tend to difculpate the old man of the mountain, 
as M. de la Ravaliere thinks they do, who then remains charged with the 
death of the marquis ? According to Jacques de Vitri, the marquis of 
Montferrat was aflfaflinated by fome converted Saracens, whom he had 
maintained for a time in his houfe. Guillaume de Nangis writes, that he 
was poinarded by two aflaflins, whom he calls ‘ Herfacides.’ Thefe two 
paflages do not clear up the point; but Albericus adds fomething more. 
In naming the Aflaflins as the authors of the murder, he does not diflemble 
that the king of England was concerned it, and leaves us only in fufpenfe 
whether Richard expreflly ordered it, or only permitted it. ‘ Rex Anglorum 

Richardus.marquifum Conrardum ab o£to Haflacinis interfici vel 

permifit, vel perfuafit.’ 

May we aflert, that the vices which tarniihed the brilliant qualities of 
Richard afford us but too much reafon to adopt the opinion of Albericus! 
Richard was fufpedted from the moment of the murder, and prior to the 
letter from the old man of the mountain being made public. He alone 
feems to have had any intereft in caufing fuch a letter to be fabricated, in 
order to turn afide all fufpicion from himfelf *. 

We have before faid that Rymer has printed this letter: we add, that 
he has rendered it ftill more fufpicious, by new marks of forgery which he 


* Father Daniel does not notice this letter, but does not the lets pofitively fay, that it was die old 
man of the mountain who had himfelf given, and caufed to be executed, the order to put to death the 
marquis of Montferrat.— Hift- of Phil. Aug. anno 1192, 
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has inferted. In the text of Treveth, the letter is dated in the year 1505 
from Alexander, and this date is true. The year 1505 of the aera of the 
Seleucidae, other wife the aera of the Greeks, which has been called by fome 
the sera of Alexander *, although pofterior, by twelve years, to the death 
of that prince, anfwers to the year 1193 of our aera, during which Richard 
was detained prifoner in Germany. 

In Rymer this letter is dated the fifth year of the pontificate of Alexander. 
* Anno ab Alexandra papa quinto.’ Was Rymer ignorant that it was not 
cuftomary for the Affaflins to date their a6ts according to the fucceflion of 
popes ? and that the pope who reigned at the time this letter is fuppofed to 
have been written was not Alexander, but Celeftinus. 

Second fa<5t.—Rigord, the hiftorian of Philippe Augufte, relates, that in 
3192, when the king was at Pontoife, he received letters from Paleftine, 
which brought him advice, that the old man of the mountain, at the 
folicitation of the king of England, had fent to France two of his fubje&s, 
whom he names Arfacides, to aflaflinate him : that, upon this intelligence, 
Philippe inftituted a company of guards, armed with brazen maces, who 
were to watch day and night, for the fafety of his perfon: that, fhortly 
afterward, he fent to know from the old man himfelf, if what had been 
imputed to him was true, and that the old man, in his anfwer, had pofitively 
denied it. 

M. de la Ravaliere infills that this recital, which has been copied by all 
pofterior authors, is neither probable in the principal fa£t, nor in its 
concomitant circumftances. As to the fa£t, it is improbable; becaufe it is 
not at all likely that the old man of the mountain, to whom the death of 
Philippe Augufte could not have been of the fmalleft advantage, would 
have voluntarily expofed himfelf to the vengeance which the french army, 
that had remained in Syria, under the command of the duke of Burgundy, 
would have inflicted on him for fuch a crime. 

As to the circumftances attending it: It is incredible that Philippe 
Augufte, to difcover the truth of this crime, would have addrefled himfelf 


* The aera of the Seleucidae commenced the 312th year before our Lord. To 312 add 1193 ; 
fhe amount will be 1505. 
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to the very perfon accufed of it. Secondly, Becaufe Philippe had in his 
army in Syria a thoufand perfons capable of privately making every inquiry 
he wanted, and therefore would not, for this purpofe, have fent extraordinary 
ambafladors. To fend exprefily fuch perfons from the further parts of 
France to Paleftine was advertifing the culprit and his accomplices to be 
upon their guard. 

The mod efiential part of this pafTage from Rigord is, that on account 
of the advice Philippe Augufte received at Pontoife from Paleftine, this 
prince inftituted a company of fergeants at dpms, ‘ fervientes armorum,’ 
or, ‘ fergens a made,’ to watch over his fafety; and that this was the epocha 
of the firft eftablilhment of the guard of our kings *. 

M. de la Ravalieire does not pufb this matter further. It will, without 
doubt, be entering into his views, to concur with him in the juftification of 
the old man of the mountain, whofe defence he has fo generoufly undertaken. 
Guillaume Guiart, a poetical hiftorian, who compofed, in 1306, ‘ Le 
Roumans, appelle la Branche des Royauls Lingnages f,’ diredlly charges 
the king of England with the a£t which Rigord attributes to the old man 
of the mountain. If he is to be believed, Richard had a certain number of 
youths educated in the principles and belief of the Aflaffins; that is to fay, 
in the opinion that they ought always to be ready to expofe their lives in 
attacking the enemies of their fovereign, whenever he ftiould command* 
them, and that if they perifhed in executing his orders, the crown of 
martyrdom would be the reward of their blood. 

^ ‘ Que le roi Richart d’Angleterre 
Faifoit enfans endotftriner, 

Pour lui occire et afiner § ; 


* See Father Daniel, Mil. Franc, t. 11. p. 93. and the hiftorians of the city of Paris, article 
Sainte Catherine, (la Culture.) 

f This is the title of the work, No. 10,298. MS. in the National Library at Paris. Guillaume 
Guiart wrote in verfe the hiflory of France from Philippe Augufte to the year 1306, the time he 
lived. M. du Cange has printed, in his edition of Joinville, thofe parts that concern the reign of 
St Louis; but the above MS. a fmall 4to on vellum, contains the whole work. It is from fuch parts 
that have not been printed we have copied what is intr oduced into the text. 

J Page 39. col. 1. of the MS. § Put to death: 
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Qui ja ierent tous embarnis * * * § 

Et de telle aprifon j- garnis, 

Que chacun d’eux liomme occeift, 

Tel con fon meftre li deift; 

Et puis qu’il l’euft mort rue, 

Ne li chaufift \ d’eftre tue : 

Car il devoit tantot s’§eftre 
Selon la promefle du meftre ||.’ 

The objedt of Richard,^n the inftitution of this fchool for murder was 
to train up fanatics who might one day aflaflinate Philippe Augufte. 

* Par ceux avoit Richart beance 
De mettre a mort le roi de France: 

Dont il fut torment ** esjoiV 

But Philippe, informed of this defign, took proper precautions againft 
a furprife, by eftablilhing a guard of fergeants at mace, who watched day 
and night over hi? perfon; and this inftitution was in force during the time 
Guiart lived: 


* Full,—the verb ‘ embarnir’ or ‘ enbarnir,’ in the romances of Merlin, Lancelot and others, 
.iignifies ‘ to increafe.’ The root may perhaps be ‘ her,’ ‘ baron,’ to become a ftrong man, like a 
baron. 

t Inftru&ion, leffon, from the verb ‘ apprendre.’ 

^ Care for. 

§ Sains (fandtus.) 

|| In comparing this paffage of Guiart with one in the 39th chapter of the 3d book of the 
chronicle of Pepin, publilhed, for the firft time, by Muratori, (Script. Rer. Italic, tom. 9.) we may 
judge that Richard, if, however, we dare credit the poet, had taken the model of. his fchool from the 
pradtice of die old man of the mountain- Pepin was a dominicap, monk of Boulogne,, and .wrote at 
the commencement of the fourteenth century a chronicle, that includes the hiftory of the monarchy 
from our earlieft kings, to his time. Muratori Ojifervjng, tjiat all which preceded the year 1176 was 
copied frpm more ancient; chronicles, has only prated what immediately followed that year. It ends 
in 1314. See the preface of the editor. 

Intention, defire, hope, from the word ‘ beer,’ ‘ bayer,’ which is ft ill preferred i» the proverb 
‘ Bayer aux corneilles,’ to gape at crow®*- 

** Strongly* 
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‘ Puis que li roi dire l'oi, 

Ne fti il qu’il ne fe feift, 

Douteux qu’on ne le fouprieft, 

Efchangaitier * en toutes places, 

Nuit et jour des fergens a maces, 

Soit par chaleur et par frpidure. 

Cefte couftume encore dure, 

Et durra, fi com ge pourpofe,’ &c. 

The above paflage has appeared to us worthy of infertion at length; for 
it notices a particularity which we have not met with ellewhere, and which 
perhaps no other author has mentioned. We (hall not, however, do fo 
gteat an injury to the memory of Richard as to fuppofe him capable of the 
horrible defigii Guiart imputes to him. We may perhaps believe, at the 
moll, that his enemies fpread abroad this odious report, and that the 
fufpicions that had fallen on him for the death of the marquis of 
Montferrat may have caufed credit to be given to them. 

The third fa£t related by Guillaume de Nangis, in the year 1236, is,— 
i The old man of the mountain fent fbme Arfacides to France to murder 
the king St Louis; but, during the time they were on their journey thither, 
God Changed his murderous difpofitions into fehtiments of peace. This 
prince fent other perforis to inform the king of the danger he was in, who 
arrived' time enough to difcover to him the firft meflengers. The king 
loaded them with prefents, arid ferit by them fome magnificent ones to 
their fOvereign as teftimonies of the peace and friendfhip he wilhed to fubfift 
between them.’ 

M. de la Ravaliere infills, in the firft place, that this recital is not lefs 
contrary to probability than the preceding one. On the arrival of the 
feCond meflengers, he fays, the order to afTaftinate St Louis muft either have 
been executed or not yet obeyed. In the firft cafe, the advice fent to the king 
to take care of himfelf was ufelefs. Secondly, the old man of the mountain 
^ould have been very impolitic to have direCtly informed the king of a 


* To watch. 
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defign which it was his intereft to keep fecret; for the leaft to be expected 
from it would be to fill the mind of Louis with diftruft and fufpicion, 
which would irritate him againft the old man. Suppofing this prince had 
conceived, and then abandoned the defign in queftion, it would have been 
enough to have fent other meflengers to revoke, as fecretly as pofiible, the 
orders with which the former, had been charged. 

Thefe obfervations are judicious, but they do not amount to a demonftration. 
M. de la Ravaliere, therefore, attacks this fa£t, by oppofing to this paflage 
of Nangis the induction drawn from another fa£t related by Joinville, under 
the year 1250. ‘ While the king refided at Acre, meflengers came from the 

old man of the mountain. The admiral (he was the chief of the embafly). 
held this difcourfe with the king: ‘ My lord fends me hither to demand 
from you, if you are acquainted with him ?’ and the king replied, that he 
was not, for he had never feen him, although he had heard fpeak of him. 
The admiral anfwered, ‘ I am much aftonifhed, that fince you have heard 
fpeak of him, you have never fent him any ambafladors to retain him as a 
friend, as the emperor of Germany, the king of Hungary, and the fultan 
of Babylon, and others do every year; for they are certain they fhall no 
longer live, than as it may pleafe my lord.’ It is not poflible, continues 
M. de la Ravaliere, to reconcile the fadf of 1236 with tins laft; for it 
refults from it, that in 1250 St Louis was acquainted with the old man of 
the mountain by hearfay only, and that he had never fent him any prefents. 
The teftimony of Nangis, who relates the firfl: fact, cannot balance the 
authority of Joinville, who tells us the fecond. Nangis wrote the life of 
St Louis from memoirs which others had colleded: Joinville was witnefs 
to the events he relates. 

If there w 7 ere a manifeft contradi6tion in the two authors, and if it 
were neceflary to choofe between them, that choice would not be difficult 
but in the fitting of the Academy, when M. de la Ravaliere read his 
memoir, fome one obferved that Nangis and Joinville might be made to 
agree, by diftinguifhing the two fadls as happening under two different 
princes of the Aflafiins. The name of the old man of the mountain was, 
as we have before obferved, common to all thefe princes. If the one who 
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reigned in the year 1250 were no longer the fame from whom St Louis 
had received letters, and to whom he had fent prefents in 1236, St Louis 
might have faid that he was unacquainted with him; and the admiral 
might have complained to the king of his not having fought to fccure the 
friendihip of his mafter by prefents. 

From this remark it follows, that the criticifm of M. de la Ravaliere 
on this particular fa£t concerning St Louis can fcarcely be confidered as 
more than an ingenious conjecture; and that the facred orators have not 
yet loft the right of employing, in their eulogiums of the holy monarch* 
this famous feature fo often celebrated by the eloquence of his panegyrifts* 
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Read at the Academe des Sciences, 3 d December 1743, and printed in the, 17 th Volume 

of the Mermires de VAcademie- 


PART I. 


M. L’Evesque de la Ravaliere read to us, fome months ago, 4 
diflertation, in which he fpeaks of the Aflaflms, an extract from which has 
been given in the preceding pages ; but his chief defign feems to have been 
to difcufs certain fadts relative to the attempts imputed to them, on the 
marquis, of Montferrat, on Philippe Augufte, and on St Louis; and he 
clearly demonftrates the falfehood of the opinions commonly received on this 
fubjedt, and adopted by our beft hiftorians. 
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My differtation has not in view an objedt fo interefling, in regard to our 
nation; but it may, on the other hand, have the advantage of exciting the 
curiofity of thofe who with to be more thoroughly acquainted with fo 
formidable and fo famous a people. I propofe to bring forward what every 
author, whether eaftern or weftern, fhall have written, that may furnilh any 
light to the clearing up of all that concerns the origin, the religion, and the 
various refidences of the Aflaflins. This difcuflion will naturally lead me to 
corredt a great number of miftakes which have been fallen into by moft of 
thofe who have fpoken of them without fufficient information*. 

I fhall not be able to give a juft idea of the Aflaflins until I fhall have 
compared the fadts of thofe hiftorians who have mentioned them; but as in 
two different countries, feparated from other nations, Aflaflins are to be 
found fubjedt to the fame laws and. religion, I have thought it proper to 
diftinguifh the two divifions of this people, in regard to their different 
fettlements. It has been, I believe, from want of this diftindtion, and the 
obfervations it will give rife to, that the moft able writers have had but 
confufed, and fometimes contradidtory ideas refpedting the Aflaflins. I fhall 
relate what thefe authors have faid, dividing their accounts into two claffes ; 
the firft of which'fhall refer to the Aflaflins in the more diftant countries, 
on whom I fhall fhew the others were dependant, and then proceed to the 
fecond. 

The rabbi Benjamin de Tudela, and William archbifhop of Tyre, who 
both lived about the middle of the 12th century, are the moft ancient among 
the weftern authors who have mentioned the Aflaflins The Jew only 
fpeaks of thofe we have in view; an author, I allow, not very deferving of 
belief, if he were not fupported by thofe I fhall hereafter quote. He had 
before fpoken of the other Aflaflins, but this we fhall referve for the fecond 
clafs. 

Benjamin, in the 15 th chapter of his Itinerary, reckons nine days journey 
from Robabdar, the country of Mobtrat; the inhabitants of which do not 
believe in the laws of Mohammed, and live on high mountains. They are 


* Such, particularly, who have compofed dictionaries, wherein the word ‘ affaffin’ forms an 
article. 
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fubje£l to an old man who refides in the country of the c Alchafcifchins.' 
This laft phrafe has been badly tranflated by Conftantin l’empereur * ; but 
the young M. Baratier, a prodigy of erudition when only ten years of age, 
has given a true verfion of it in his french tranflation, chapter 15. note 9. 
printed at Amfterdam 1733, 8vo. 

M. leMoine, a learned clergyman, had before corrected this miftake, in 
his letter to M. Menage, which he has inferted under the word ‘ Arfaffino,’ 
in his ‘ Origines Italiennes,’ and afterward in his ‘ Origines Fran^ifes.’ 
The correction is juft; but I will (how, hereafter, that Benjamin is miftaken, 
if he intend to denote, by his expreflion, that the Aflaflins were fubjeCt to 
the old man of Syria, of whom he had before been fpeaking, as M. Baratier 
thus explains it. 

This young author points out fufficiently well the territory of the firft 
Aflaflins, as being in the neighbourhood of the ancient country of the 
Parthians. He calls this people ‘ Mulehet‘ Alacdin,’ one of their chiefs, 
and fays, that ‘ Aloano,* great khan of the Tartars, deftroyed them in the 
13th century. I exculpate him from the disfiguring of thefe three proper 
names, as they may have been faults of the printer; but I can impute to 
him alone the making ‘ Holagou,’ called by him ‘ Aloano,’ great khan of 
the Tartars. This prince was but the lieutenant of his brother Mangou 
Khan, at the time of his expedition againft the Aflaflins. The remainder 
of M. Baratier’s note is taken from the two following hiftorians. 

Haiton, lord of Curchi f, nephew to the king of Armenia of the fame 
name, after having followed his uncle a long time in his travels, entered 
into the order of Premontres, and came to France the beginning of the 
14th century. He di&ated to Nicolas Falconi in the town of Poitiers, 


* Seniorem fine regionis Alchafcbifchini, quad fenes dicas, appellantes, p, 89. Itinerar. Benjam. 
a C. l’emper. Lug. Bat. 1633. 8vo. 

f It is alfo written Curchd, perhaps the ancient Corycus, at this day Cure, a maritime town of 
Cilicia, included in the kingdom of the lefler Armenia, as it exifted in the time of die croifades. In 
the travels of Oldenburgh, it is written Cure inftead of Cure, p, 141. des opufe. alat. which I quote 
further on. I am indebted for this note to M. D’Anville, equally well yenfed in the geography of 
all ages. 

$ Alifcalled Salconi or Salcpia by La Crpix du Maine, and jhofe who have followed him, 
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in the year 1305, thofe hiftorical fatfts which we poflefs under the name of 
' Hiftoire Orientale.’ He relates, (in the 23d and 24th chapters) that the 
kjng Haiton went to the court of Mangou-Khan, fourth emperor of the 
Tartars, then contracted an alliance with him, and afterward accompanied 
‘ Holagou,’ whom he calls ‘ Haolonus,’ brother to the khan, in his 
expedition againft Perfia. Thefe are the words of the text: ‘ Cepitque 
omnes terras ufque ad terram Aflaflinorum: ifti vero funt infideles; et ad 
placitum eorum principis, qui Sexmontius dicebatur, morti fefponte offerunt: 
habebant caftrum inexpugnabile Tigado, in cujus obfidione Tartari fteterunt 
per 27 annos.’ The italian tranflation * fays only feven years, ‘ fette anni 
interi.’ Haiton, in his 51ft chapter of the latin text, fpeaks of the Aflaflins 
of Syria in the environs of ‘ Malbek,’ Balbek, the ancient Heliopolis. 

Marco Polo, a Venetian, whom his father Nicholas, and his uncle 
MafFeo, carried with them when he was nineteen years of age, in their 
fecond journey to Alia, about the year 1270, remained a confiderable time 
at the court of Coblai-Khan, fucceflor to Mangou-Khan, where he was 
enabled to gain information of every particular regarding the Aflaflins of 
whom we are fpeaking. Marco Polo is the more worthy of belief, in that 
he relates, not only what he had learnt himfelf, but likewife all that his 
father and uncle had feen in their firft journey to Afia in 1250. His hiftory 
is compofed of all thefe materials, and he did not write it until he was 
forty-five years of age at Genoa, where he was long a prifoner-j-. But this 
author, though firnamed ‘ Millioni,’ for having exaggerated the riches of 
the eaft, has regained his credit, fince modern travellers daily verify what 
had at firft been, deemed fabulous 

' Marco Polo lays then, in the 28th chapter of his firft book, ‘ In terris 
illis,’ (that is to fay, on the confines of Perfia and the Tranfoxane, then 
occupied by the Tartars,) ‘ regio quaedam mulete di£ta, ubi dominatur 
princeps peflimus, Senex de Montanis,’ (he calls him afterward Aloadin)* 

‘.relaturus fum quae audivi; legi Mahumeti addidlus. 


* Second vol. 10th chap, of die collect ion of ‘ Viaggi par Ramufio.’ 
t This we learn from the preface to the fecond volume of the Colle£tion of Ramufio* 
$ Vid. Do&or. virorum judicia in fronte editionis Andr. Mulleri* 
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quofdam ficarios, quos vulgo Aflaflinos vocant, fibi adjunxit, et per illos 
quofcunque volunt, occidunt.’ He then fpeaks of the delicious gardens of 
this prince, and the means he ufed to infpire his fubje6ls with a courage to 
undertake every thing. In the next chapter, which is the 29th, he fays, 
that Allau (meaning Holagou) in 1262 * befieged this tyrant in his cattle, 
and, after three years, conquered it, and extirpated the nation. There are, 
however, many more curious particulars in the italian text, printed by 
Ramufio, in his collection; and, in confequcnce, Purchas holds it of 
higher value than the latin edition. ‘ Italica verfio aurea eft,, fi cum 
latina comparetur.’ This is what Ramufio has : ‘ Mulehet contrada nella 
quale anticamente foleva ftare il Vecchio della Montagna, perche quefto 
nome di Mulehet e come a dire luogo dove ftanno li heretici nella lingua 
Saracena, e da detto luogo gli huomini fi chiamano Mulehetini, cioe 
heretici della fua lege, fi come apreflo li Chriftiani Patharini.’ Further on, 
he adds, fpeaking of their chief, ‘ Havea conftituito due fuoi vicarii, uno 
della parte di Damafco, et l’altro in Curdiftan, che oflervavano il medefimo 
ordine,’ &c. 

The explanation of the word ‘ Mulehet,’ and his two lieutenants, 
1 Vicarii,’ are two remarkable drcumftances that I fhall hereafter make 
ufe of. I would quote here the paflages from Jacques de Vitri and Brocard, 
did I not referve them for the fecond clafs, becaufe the Aflaflins of Perfia 
are only noticed in regard to thofe of Syria. 

We have fcarcely any other european authors that mention the Aflaflins 
refident in Perfia, although very many eaftern writers fpeak of them. 
Among thefe laft, I am only perfonally acquainted with Elmacin and 
Abulfaragius. M. du Guignes, a young man very converfant in the 
Chinefe as well as in other eaftern languages, in communicating to me 
extracts from Abulfeda f has informed me of feveral particularities of the 
Aflaflins of Perfia, which I have fcattered through this eflay; but I am 


* This rauft be an error of the prefs. The date is falfe. Haiton and Abulfarage place this 
event, of which they were witnefies, about the year 1254. 

f Thefe extradts have no connection with thofe publilhed by M. Schultens, at the end of the life 
of Saladin, as 1 lhall in due time notice. 
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Jolely indebted to M. d’Herbelot for all that I may quote from other authors 
whether Arabians or Perfians. 

George Elmacin * * * § , a Chriftian -f in the fervice of the fultans of Egypt., 
a little before % the middle of the thirteenth century of our aera, fays, in 
the eighth chapter of the fourth book of his faracenic hiflory, in the year 
483 of .the Hegira (correfponding to 1090 of our aera), that the Batineens, 
or Batheniens, began to take pofleffion of feveral fortreffes in Irak Agemi 
(Perfian), and in Dilem, or Ghilan, and among others of Roudiar: that 
prior to. thefe events, Haflan their chief had gained in Egypt, among the 
Batheniens refident there, a great number of followers : that after his 
eftablifhment in Perfia, in anfwer to the remonftrances made to him by the 
deputy from the caliph to induce him to furrender, he had, in his prefence,, 
ordered two Batheniens, the one to ftab himfelf, and the other to throw 
himfelf from the terrace, which were inftantly done; and he added, that 
he had feventy thoufand men animated with fimilar difpofitions: that he 
had afterwards made himfelf mafter of Alamut, which he fixed on for the 
feat of government, and of feveral other places. 

We fhall fhow the conformity of thefe fatfts with thofe related by the 
other writers we fhall quote. We fhall only obferve here, that the Batineens, 
or Batheniens, are the fame as the Aflaflins, as will be feen in the end. 

Abulfaragius, primate § of the Jacobites, defcribing in his ninth 
dynafty, the expedition of Holagou, with whom he was contemporary,, 
againft Rucnoddin, the laft prince of the Molhedites||, fays, that Holagou 
having palled the Gihon, entered the country of this people the 65 3d year 


* See DUerbelat, at the word Gergis Ben Amid. 

+ Prideaux’s Chronological Abridgement of Arabian Authors, at the end 1 of the. life of 
Mohammed. 

t What is quoted here is die Iketeh of a tranflaiion more exadl than that of Erpdnius, faulty in 
many places. 

§ In the fyriac tongue, it is 4 Maphrianus,” which means a dignity fupericur to that of 
metropolitan, but inferior to patriarch. 

| Molhedifarum. Pocock, the tranilator of Abulfarage, in.explanation, adds 4 Schifinaticorum.’ 
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of the Hegira, correfponding with about the 1254th of our aera: that of 
fifty fortified places, there were but two that refilled for two years; and 
that at laft Mangou Khan ordered Holagou to exterminate their whole 
nation. 

A great number of other eaftern writers have fpoken of the Affaffins of 
Perfia. I am only acquainted with them through M. d’Herbelot, but lhalt 
referve the greater part of what I have taken from his Bibliotheque Orientale, 
for that place in my difiertation, when I fhall ufe them as the mofl certain 
means of information as to the religion and origin of this people. I fhall 
add what I have lately learnt from the works of two eaftern authors with 
whom M. d’Herbelot was unacquainted, as he died fome time before their 
publication. 

The firft is Bayadur-Khan, a defeendant from Gengis-Khan, deceafed 
about the middle of the feventeenth century. A tranflation of his hiftory 
of the Tartars was publifhed, with notes, in 8vo, at Leyden, 1726. We 
read in pages 420 and 421, that Holagou, called here Halaku, at the 
command of his brother Mangou-Khan, entered Perfia, and put to the 
fword the nation called Malahadin, with their chief, the caliph Imotafim. 

I know not for what reafon the note, contrary to the authority of the text, 
calls him Moadin * inftead of Imotafim. Is this, as well as Aloadin, a 
corruption of the nahae of the prince Alaeddin, of whom I fhall have 
occafion to fpeak ? or has the name of Moadin been borrowed from 
Mulahaida? I learn from the notes of Thomas Hyde on Peritfol, page 156, 
that among many inftances of proper names common to princes of the fame 
ftate, the name of Molhaida was that of the kings of Khotlan, which was a 
country adjoining to the Khoraflan, and it was in the Khoraflan that the 
impoftor Hakem, as we fhall foon fee, eftablifhed the fanaticifm of the 
Molhedites, before they fettled in the Kouheftan. I will fhortly give the 


* It feeras that the author of die notes gives this name to the commanders of the Aflaffins ire 
Syria, in attributing to them improperly what is faid of thofe in Perfia- He would have done better 
to have cleared up the miftake of hiftorians, who confound with the laft fcheik of the Aflaffins the; 
laft caliph of the Abaffides, Moftazem, wrongly called Imotafim, whom Holagou put to «WV 



true meaning of the word Molhaida, corrupted in fo many ways, and of 
which there is a new corruption in the fecond eaftern author I fhall quote. 

Father Gaubil publifhed in 1739 the dynafty of the Mongouls, that is 
to fay, of Gengis-Khan and his fucceflors, taken from the chinefe hiftory. 
We find at page 126, that Mengko, the fourth emperor of the Mongouls, 
(that is Mangou-Khan) determined, in the year 1252, to fend his brother 
Holagou, here called ‘ Hiuliehou,’ at the head of an army againft Halifa, 
prince of Pahota, caliph of Bagdad; and at page 128, that Holagou, before 
going to the country of Kichemi *, entered the kingdom of * Moulai,’ a 
mountainous diftrkft, and captured the town of Kitou, where he made an 
immenfe pillage. It is added, that the people of Moulai or Mounai were 
thought warlike, cruel, drunken and profligate-. The notes give no 
elucidation on this fubje£t. We cannot deny but that Moulai is the fame 
word as Molahaida in the hiftory of the Tartars, Molhet of Benjamin de 
Tudela, and Mulehet of Ramufio •f. We likewife fee the Aflaflins clearly 
pointed out in the cruel, profligate, and warlike character before given. We 
alfo acknowledge, even under the chinefe name of Kitou, the fortrefs called 
Tigado by Haiton. Between thefe two names, there is no eflential difference 
but the tranfpofition of permutable confonants |. Pahota and Bagdad have 
much lefs refemblance. 

I come now to the fecond clafs of paflages concerning the Aflaflins of 
Syria, whom I call the weftern. I have firft quoted Benjamin de Tudela 
and William of Tyre, as the earlieft writers who have noticed them.- The 
rabbi, prior to what I have quoted from him refpedting the eaftern Aflaflins, 


* The Chinefe thus call all countries to the weftward of the Mongouls. 

f In the 20th chapter of the Travels of Rubriquis into Tartary, he calls the mountains 
contiguous to the Cafpies, Mullet or Mountains of the Aflaflins. Bergeron, who publiftied the firft 
edition of the above travels, adds, in the margin, ‘ Mulete,’ and yet, in his eflay on the Tartars, § 8. 
he writes ‘ Mufihet,’ country of the Aflaflins. 

$ In Tigado and Kitou, permutation of G into K in Bagdad and Pahota, permutation of B 
into P and of the D into T. All mute letters are interchangeable in every language; but the 
Chinefe prefer thefe mutes to the meaner ones: the P for the B, C or K for G and T for D: they 
know not even the B nor G. 
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has faid in his feventh chapter, ‘ That near to Gebal (he means mount 
Libanus) is the people called ‘ Alchafhifhins,’ who are not of the religion 
of Mohammed : (he fays the fame thing of the Affaffins of Molath) they 
follow that of a certain Canbat, whom they hold for a prophet, obeying him 

in all things, whether in matters of life or death,.the place of his 

refidence is the town of Karmos or Kormos, which was formerly included 
in the territory of Sihon. They make themfelves dreaded, becaufe they 
affaffinate kings with a kind of faw. Their country is eight days journey in 
extent.’ 

The note of M. Baratier on the above is almoft wholly taken from 
William of Tyre, whofe text, however, he has in many inftances altered, as 
we fhall foon fee. He then relates the pretended hiftory of the Affaffins 
fent to France to murder St Louis, which M. de laRavaliere has fufficiently 
confuted; and he adds, that the Affaffins continued in their ancient ftate 
until the thirteenth century, when they were exterminated by the Tartars, as 
if the expedition of Holagou, about the middle of that century, and not 
towards the end, regarded the Affaffins of Syria. The author of the notes 
on the hiftory of the Tartars has likewife been miftaken, with many others, 
on this hiftorical fa<5t. I return to the text of Benjamin, to obferve on what 
M. Baratier has not condefcended, or has been unable to elucidate. The 
rabbi afcribes to the Affaffins, as their prophet, one ‘ Canbat:’ I have reafon 
to think we fhould read ‘ Carmath,’ a notorious impoftor, whom I fhall 
notice. Bu t whoever this Canbat may be, Benjamin feems to confound the 
prophet, that is to fay, the author of their religion, with the commandant 
who adlually governed them. The epithet ‘ certain,’ applied to Canbat, 
denotes a perfon of diftant times, and of whom we do not fpeak with full 
fecurity. 

The place called Karmos in the country of Sihon, which Benjamin 
makes the refidence of their prophet, or their chief, is moft probably mount 
Chermon, or Hermon, which, in the book of Deuteronomy, is likewife 
called Sion. This mountain, to the fouth-eaft of Anti Libanus, and 
contiguous to it, which commands Paneas (Casfarea Philippi) is different 
from another mount Chermon, or Hermon, fituated very far to the 
fouthward in the vicinity of mount Tabor. It is of this laft that the 
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133d Pfalm fays, ‘ Like as the dew of Hermon, that fell on the hill of 
Sionthat is to fay, on the adjoining hills, according to the interpretation 
of M. Reland. * 

Maundrel, in his travels to Aleppo, who is as exadt as curious, fays, 
page 95, that he had felt on this mount Hermon very abundant dews. 

As to what Benjamin fays, that the country of the Affaflins extends to 
eights days journey, he is not far from the truth, fince other writers give 
nearly the fame extent of territory to the Affaflins, deferibing it as continuing 
from Damafcus to Antioch, as we fhall prefently fee. 

William archbifhop of Tyre, born, as it is believed, in Jerufalem, but 
who purfued his ftudies in the weft, was living in the middle of the twelfth 
century. It was at the requeft of Amauri king of Jerufalem, who furndhed 
him with arabian manuferipts, that he laboured on the hiftory of the princes 
of the eaft. This book we have loft; and there only remains his hiftory of 
the croifades in twenty-three books, the laft of which is imperfedt. There 
is an ancient tranflation of the whole work into French, with a continuation 
in the fame language by an author of the thirteenth century. This 
continuation has only been printed in the fifth volume of the great colledtion 
of fathers Martene and Durand, Benedictines, who have been ignorant of 
the authors name, although it is quoted very often by M. du Cange, in his 
latin gloflary under the name of Hugh Plagon. 

William of Tyre fays, in chapter 23, book 20, ‘ Circa epifeopatum 
antaradenfem eft quidam populus caftella decern habens: hi magiftrum 
non haereditaria fueceflione, fed maritorum praerogativa folent eligere, quem 
fenem vocant, cui tantae obedientiae vinculo obligantur, ut nihil fit tarn 

difficile,.quod non aggrediantur, f .fi quos habent principes 

odiofos data uni de fuis fica, &c. Hos tarn noftri quam Saraceni (nefeimus 
unde dedudfco nomine) Afliflinos vocant.’ As to what concerns their 
religion he fays, ‘ Hi etiam quadringentis annis Saracenorum legem et 
eorum traditiones tanto zelo coluerunt, ut omnes alii refpedtu eorum 
praevaricatores judicarentur.’ 

Speaking, afterwards, of the project of their converfion, he accompanies 
the recital with fome curious fadts, and fays, that their chief, in the time of 
Amauri, promifed this king that he would become a Chriftian, on condition 
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that he fhould be difcharged from the payment of two thoufand pieces of 
gold, as a tribute to the Knights-Templars; that the king accepted his 
propofal, offering to make good this payment to the Templars, but that, by 
the perfidy of a Templar, who flew the envoy from the Affaffins, on his 
return to his lord, and by the death of Amauri, the negotiation failed, &c. 
I fhall obferve on the above, that the Antaradus of William of Tyre is the 
town commonly called Tortofa, and that the Affaffins are there confidered 
as Mohammedans, as Marco Polo ftyles them, although he declares them 
heretics, under the name of Mulehetini, in the fame manner as the Patharins 
and other fe&aries are comprehended under the name of Chriftians: therefore 
Benjamin pofitively denies that they were Mohammedans. Let us recollect 
that William of Tyre gives four hundred years of antiquity to the Affaffins, 
for I fhall have occafion to recal this date. 

John Phocas, of Cretan origin, in his defcription * of the facred places 
that he vifited in the year 1185, tells us, in the third fedlion, that from 
Antaradus to Tripoli extends a line of mountains inhabited by the 
* Chafyfiens,’ Xourvcrtoi -J-, a nation holding very particular religious tenets, 
confidering their chief as the vicar of God, and who, in contempt of all 
danger, in aflaffinating fuch as he may order, view death as a martyrdom to 
be crowned with eternal happinefs. 

The cardinal Jacques de Vitri, bifhop of Acre, named to the patriarchate 
of Jerufalem, and who flourifhed at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
has left us, befide other w T orks, an eaftern and weftern hiftory in three books. 
It is in the 14th chapter of the firft book that he notices the Aflaffins, and 
nearly in the fame terms as William of Tyre and many others |, but with 
fome additions, of which I fhall only quote the following, as it may incline 
us to place this author among thofe who fpeak of the eaftern Affaffins. 
This is the paffage: ‘ Primus autem et fummus infaufl .32 religionis eorum 


* Leo Allatius has given the greek text with his tranflation, inter ejus £v^t«£T«, edit, a Bartold. 
jNihulio. Col. Agripp. 1653. 8vo. Father Papebrok has only reprinted the tranflation. Ad. Sand. 
T. II. Maii. 

f Fabrot, in his notes on Ifaac l’Ange, writes more corredly 
j * Circa fines civitatis Antaradenfis quae hodie vulgariter appellatur Tortofa,’ &c, 
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abbas et locus, unde principium habuerunt et a quo in Syriam venerunt in 
partibus ut orientalibus valde remotis, verfus civitatem Baldacenfem et partes 
Perfidis provinciae.’ 

In the third book, of the edition by father Martene, he fays, ‘ Magiftrum 
habent in profundum orientis, qui eft caput fuperftitionis eorum ; omnes 
alii principes eorum fubditi funt, et obediunt: hunc Saraceni appellant 
magiftrum cultellorum.’ 

We muft join with Jacques de Vitri his contemporary Broehardus, or 
Borchardus, a german Dominican, who, in his defcription of the holy land, 
where he had lived for ten years, after faying, in the fecond chapter, that 
to the eaft of Antaradus, ‘ funt quaedam montana, quae terra vocatur 
Affiffinorum/ adds in the twelfth chapter, conformable to what Jacques de 
Vitri had faid, ‘ hi de Perfide dicuntur originem traxifle, aucli ad numerum 
40 millia armatorum.’ Here are confirmations of the ftrongeft nature, as 
to what Marco Polo has faid refpecting the fuperiority of the Aflaffins in 
Perfia over thole in Syria. 

In the paflage of Jacques de Vitri, nothing can create any difficulty but 
the town, called * civitas Baldacenfis.’ Marco Polo,, and after him Sanuto,. 
St Antonin, and many more have thus corrupted the name of the famous 
Bagdad: forne have even called it Valdac. There is not the fmalleft 
likelihood that it Ihould be this town which Jacques de Vitri has thus 
denominated, as Denis le Bey de Batilli has thought, in his fmall book on 
the origin of the Alla dins. This Baldac Ihould be fought for in the molt 
diftant parts of the eaft, ‘ in profundum orientis;’ and I venture to aflert, that 
it is the town of Balkh, the ancient Badtria, almoft the laft town of Perfia 
to the eaftward. Marco Polo calls it Balac, according to the writing of 
the Arabians. I therefore fufpedt we ought to read in Jacques de Vitri 
‘ civitas Balacenfis,’ inftead of ‘ Baldacenfis.’ I will allow that this author, 
has placed the eaftern Aflaffins at too great a diftance; for the town of 
Balkh is far beyond the Kouheftan, the feat of their government, although • 
in an adjacent province, namely the Khoraflan, a country of vaft extent- 
The great diftance of this extremity of Perfia from Paleftine, where Jacques 
de Vitri wrote, may perhaps excufe his miftake, and what may ferve as an 
additional excufe, is, that in the Khoraflan, of which Balkh is one of the 
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confiderable towns; indeed, it is regarded as the metropolis of Muflulmariifm; 
there appeared about the end of the fecond century of the Hegira, a fet of 
fanatics, called ‘ les vetus de blancand if Jacques de Vitry had heard of 
them, he might eafily have miftaken them for the Aflaffins; for between 
thefe two fedls there was much refemblance, as I fhall hereafter (how. 

Jacques de Vitri fpeaks again of the Aflaffins, in his third book, in the 
year 1219, on the occafion of the murder of the fon of the count of Tripoli, 
Raymond II. affaffinated in 1148. It was to avenge his death that the 
Templars attacked the Aflaffins, and reduced them to fuch extremity as to 
compel them to pay an annual tribute of three thoufand befants: in another 
part, he fays it was two thoufand. 

This third book of Jacques de Vitri, firft given to the public by Bongars, 
has been reprinted from a manufeript having a very different text, in the 
anecdotes of father Martene. Befides what I have already quoted, I fhall 
add, further on, all that concerns the religion of the Aflaffins. 

Arnoldus, firft abbot of St John at Lubec, contemporary with Jacques 
de Vitri and Brocard, notices the Aflaffins in two places of his continuation 
of the chronicle of the Slavi, or Sclavonians, by Helmoldus. I fee nothing 
worthy of remark, except what he lays of the lands they occupied in Syria: 
* In terminis Damafciae, Antiochise et Alapiae, quodam genus Saracenorum 
in montanis, eorum lingua vulgari Heifleffimfrom which we learn the 
extent of their territory from fouth to north. Guillaume de Nangis, who 
lived at the dole of the thirteenth century, fays, conformably to Arnoldus, 
< In confinio Antiochiae et Damafci, in caftris munkiffimis fuper montes.’ 

I find alfo, from the extracts of M. de Guignes, that the Ifmaeliens, in 
the 523d year of the Hegira, occupied Paneas, immediately below the 
mount Hermon of which we have fpoken, a place fituated to the fouth of 
Damafcus. The teftimony of all thefe authors confirms what Marco Polo 
has faid of two lieutenants being fent; the one to Damafcus, and the other 
into the Kurdiftan. To explain the fituation of this Kurdiftan, different 
perhaps from the country commonly fo called, my readers muft allow me 
to make a Ihort digreffion. Pliny will furnifh me with the ground-work 
of it. 
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The following pafsage from this author, the explanation of which* 
fupported by fadls felected elfewhere, will throw light on our fubject by the 
difcovery of the origin of the name given to the Afsafsins, taken from the 
ancient name of a nation, who in the end embraced their religion. Pliny, 
defcribing Ccelo-Syria, fays, in book the fifth, chapter twenty-third, ‘ Ccele 
habet apamiam marfya amne divifam a tetrarchia Nazerinorum, Bambycem, 
quae alio nomine Hierapolis, Syris vero Magog.’ I fhall juft obferve, that 
the Bambyce, of which Pliny fpeaks, is the Manbesja of the Arabs; and 
that the Syrians call Magog, ‘ Mabougo.’ This laft ought to be the reading 
of Pliny, and not Magog, which father Hardouin has left remaining in the 
text, under a vain pretence of juftifying it. We are indebted to Thomas 
Hyde for the firft correction of this word, who, to fhow the conformity of 
Bambyce and of Magog, produces inftances of the permutations of the 
letters B, P, and M. I add alfo the exchange of Balbek, the Heliopolis 
of Syria, for Malbek. But let us come to our object, namely the Nazerini, 
who are mentioned in this pafsage of Pliny. 

This nation, Nazerini *, fituated in the neighbourhood of the Marfyas-f* 
and of the Orontes,' has preferved its name among the Arabians. 
M. d’Herbelot, in his ‘Bibliotheque Orientale,’ takes notice of three forts 
of ‘ Noflairioun,’ as different from each other as the derivations are various 
of the fame name, which he equally ufes in fpeaking of them all. The laft 
Noflairioun, in his work, are thofe whom we acknowledge for the Nazerini 
of Pliny : they are a feet of Schiites, or followers of Ali, whole religion was 
nearly the fame as that of the Aflaflins. M. Aflemani, in the 320th page of 
the fecond volume of his ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale,’ fpeaks of thefe 
Noflairioun, but fo confufedly, that it is difficult to diftinguifti them from 


* Father Hardouin, in his fixth note, is not fortunate in feeking the Nazerini among certain 
Arabians mentioned hy Strabo. 

f This river, different from the Marfyas of Phrygia, and which Pliny alone has noticed, mull 
have been fome torrent which runs into the lake formed by the Orontes, to the north-weft of Apamea. 
Neverthelefs, father Hardouin will have this river Marfyas to be the fame as the Axius on a medal,, 
contrary to the opinion of M. Vaillant, who believes, with more probability, that it was the Orontes,. 
called Axius by the Macedonians.. 
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the Nazareens. This, however, we fhall attempt to clear up when we come 
to the religion of the Aflaffins. 

Maundrel, in the twentieth page of his travels, places above Jebilee 
(Gabala) a nation called by the Turks Neceres, true cameleons in matters 
of religion. Their name declares their origin. He fays alfo in the 15th 
page, that in the fame place, in the midft of turkifh Mohammedans, there 
were fedtaries of Hamet and Ali, who deteft Omar. M. de la Roque, in 
the 9th page of his 2d volume of travels through Syria, calls thefe laft 
Turcomans, or Amediens; the fame, probably, as the fe£taries of Hamet. 
This was one of three nations who inhabit Libanus and Anti-Libanus: the 
Maronites and the Drufes are the two others. But what we read in the 
memoirs of the mifsionaries, pages 208. and 209. in the 6th vol. refpecting 
the town of Aleppo, is more decifive. This memoir fays, that the Kefbiens* 
and the NafTariens-f, who occupy the mountains, and the plain towards the 
fea, near to Tripoli, may, very pofsibly, be the fuccefsors to the Afsaisins, 

.that the religious tenets of thefe three people have great conformity, 

.that they believe in the nietempfychofis, &c. The writer of this 

memoir has, however, fallen into many miftakes refpecting the Al'safsins, 
whom he has before mentioned. Hyde moft pofitively afsures us, that 
the Nazerini of Pliny, Nofeiri, Nofairaei, Nofeirini, of the Arabians, are a 
portion of the Kurdes who inhabit Mount Libanus The fame author has 
elfewhere obferved, that Libanus was inhabited by many fedtaries from 
Kurdiftan, and that the Afsafsins were originally Kurdes. Are not thefe, 
then, fufficiently ftrong reafons for us to fuppofe, that the Kurdiftan of 
Marco Polo may have been the northern fide of Mount Libanus, whither 


* The fame perhaps as the Keffalfioun. See this word in d’Herbelot, and that of Schiah, where 
he calls them Kerfabiens ; but we ought to read Kelbins for Kefbiens. In a map of Syria, in the 
fifth volume of the ‘ Memoires de l’Academie,’ the Kelbins are noticed. This people is fkuated, in 
that map, between Antioch and Laodicea, and the Noflaires immediately below them, to the 
fouthward. In Hyde de Relig. Perfar. p. 491. Kelbii, Calbii, id eft. Canicularii. In Huntington, 
epift. 47. Kelbini in Ccele-Syria. 

f Called Naflaifies in the above-mentioned map, where they are placed more northward than 
Tripoli. Father Hardouin calls them alfo Nafiahies, in die fixth note on the paflage quoted from 
Pliny. 
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the Afsafsins of Perfia fent one of their lieutenants, whilft the other had the 
fouthern diftrict towards Damafcus ? I will not, however, deny, that a part 
of the Afsafsins might have refided at the fame time in the real Kurdiftan. 
In a fmall map of the northern part of Diarbeker, drawn up by M. d’Anville, 
one of the moft: learned geographers of the age, I have feen placed between 
Amio, or Diarbeker, and the lake of Van, a place called by him the 4 paradife 
of the Afsafsins,’ on the authority of a traveller whofe name he has forgotten. 
It may be ieen elfewhere how the famous Gelaleddin, fon to the fultan of 
Khouarefm, whofe empire was deftroyed by Genghis Khan, was (lain in the 
Kurdiftan by a Kurde, in the houfe of one of his friends, whither he had 
retired after his laft defeat. Such are the circumftances related by M. Petis 
de la Croix of the afsafsination of this prince. Having fully confidered this 
matter, I fliall now leave the more pofitive determination of the fituation of 
the Kurdiftan of Marco Polo to others, who may be endowed with more 
knowledge, and who fhall judge of it without prejudice. I fhall merely 
remark on this occafion, that the true Kurdiftan was by its locality the moft 
proper place to form a communication between the Afsafsins of Perfia and 
thofe of Syria. 

After fo long a digrefsion, but which appeared to me necefsary to my 
fubjedt, and incidentally for the elucidation of Pliny, I return to the thread 
of my quotations. I left off at a pafsage of Arnold of Lubeck. I proceed 
with Rengertus, a learned German, who has given an edition of the 
chronicle of this author, at the end of that of Helmoldus, with notes. 
He has collected, in one of thefe notes, the name of almoft every author 
whom he has known to have fpoken of the Afsafsins; but he is miftaken, 
as well as M. Baratier, the editor of the hiftory of the Tartars, in applying 
to the Afsafsins of Syria the expedition of Holagou againft thofe of Perfia, 
and placing, by a continuation of this error, the town of Tigado in 
Phoenicia. 

The firft author who has been the caufe of this miftake, common to fo 
many writers, was Matthew Paris, an englifh Benedidtine of the abbey of 
St Albans, an hiftorian of reputation towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century. In feveral parts of his hiftory, where he fpeaks of the Afsafsins, 
as in the life of Stephen king of England, the period he fixes on for the 
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aflaflination of Raymond was about 1150. He copies William of Tyre 
almod word for word. He indeed, inftead of the king Amauri, calls the 
monarch Baldwin IV. fon and fuccefsor to the former, contrary to the direct 
authority of William of Tyre. But the pafsage we have in view is under 
the reign of Henry III. of England, when, after having fpoken of the 
irruption of the Tartars into Syria, which he places in the year 1257 of our 
aera, he adds, that thefe detedable people dedroyed the Afsafsins, ftill more 
de ted able than themfelves, £ deteftabiliores.’ As this pafsage may create a 
belief that the tartarian prince formed another expedition againd the 
Afsafsins of Syria, it is proper to notice, that Holagou, after the capture of 
Bagdad, having pufhed his conqueds as far as Syria, it does not appear that 
he effected any change in the fituation of the Afsafsins of that country: they 
efcaped from him, without doubt, by taking refuge in the mod inacoefsible 
places of Mount Libanus, and made their appearance again on his departure, 
or, rather, having fubmitted without reddance, they were humanely treated 
by the conqueror. 

However this may be, the Afsafsins of Syria were certainly in exidence 
after 1257, the year of their pretended dedruCtion; for the attempt of an 
Afsafsin, in the town of Acre, on prince Edward, fon to Henry III. is 
related at the year 1272, in the continuation of Matthew Paris’s hidory by 
William Rifhanger, a Benedictine of the fame monadery, who died in 1312. 
Thomas Walfingham, an englidi hidorian likewife, referring this faCt to the 
year 1371, fays, ‘ Ladatinus quidam eum ex improvifo cultello occidit:’ 
now, by the word ‘ occidit,’ we mud underdand ‘ vulneravit as the 
remaining part of the hidory fhews. How could he kill a prince who 
reigned until 1307, and of whom he himfelf gives the life at the 
commencement of his hidory ? 

I am not acquainted with any attempt of the Afsafsins of Syria about 
this period; and there is reafon to fuppofe that, no longer fupported by 
thofe of Perfia, they were afraid to rifk any very daring enterprife, as their 


* Spelman, who at the word ‘ Laflatinus,’ in his gloflary, quotes this paflage, copied afterward 
By others, fhould have explained the fenfe of the word ‘ occidit,’ which readers, not perfedtly learned, 
would not fail to underhand in its true meaning. ‘ Aflaffiner,’ in French, is ufed in both fenfes. 
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power was daily declining, until they were completely deftroyed about the 
year 1280 of our aera. 

This I have learnt from the extra&s from Abulfeda by M. de Guignes, 
that in the 671ft year of the Hegira, the lieutenants of Bibars* * * § , fultan of 
Egypt, completed the capture of the remaining caftles of the Ifmaeliens, 
Kahf, Manica and Cadmous. 

An author who lived at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
collecting all that William of Tyre and Jacques de Vitrf have faid, has made 
the fame miftake as Matthew Paris. His name was Francis Pipin or Pepin, 
a Dominican of Bologna in Italy, of whom we have a chronicle that 
remained in manufcript until M. Muratori publilhed an edition of it f. 
Pepin is fo much the lefs excufable, as he ftyles himfelf the author of a latin 
tranflation of Marco Polo, and he ought to have followed him in the 
tradition of the deftrudtion of the Afsafsins by Holagou. 

Hitherto I have only quoted authors from whom I could obtain 
information, or whofe faults I was obliged to notice, as they may lead to 
error. I fhould make a difplay as tirefome as it would be vain, were I to 
produce all the pafsages of every author where almoft the fame things are 
to be found. Radevic ^ a German, Brompton, Roger Hoveden, William 
of Newbridge §, Nicolas de Trivet, all englilh authors; Rigord, a french 
hiftorian; Vincent de Beauvais, Oderic de Frejus, Sanuto, a Venetian, &c. 
would only repeat, with a few variations, what we have before had from the 
writers already quoted, without further inftructing us in any thing refpecSting 
the origin or religion of the Afsafsins. In regard to this laft point, 1 fhall 
add one fa£t, anterior nearly a century to the expedition of Holagou, and 


* Bibars IV. fultan of the fecond dynafty of the Mamelukes. —D’Herbelot at the word 
Bibars. 

t Tom. 9. of the collection of ‘ Hiftorians of Italy.’ It is from chapter 38. to 41. inclufively, 
that PCpin fpeaks of the Affaffintf. 

t Author of the Geft. Frider. 1. He fpeaks of an attempt of an afiaffin on this emperor during 
the liege of Milan in the year 1159, in his fecond book, chapter 37. 

§ Mifcalled Neubourg by M. du Cange in his Diflertations on Joinville, and by father le Long 
in his Biblioth. IJiftorique de France, No. 14,681, &cc. 
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which could not be known till the recent publication of a work that has 
hitherto remained in manuscript. 

M. Schultens, in 1738, published the arabic text, with the translation, 
of the life of the famous Saladin, written by Bohadin, who had attended 
him in his expeditions. . This historian fays, chapter 15. p. 45. that Saladin, 
immediately after the furrender of the town of Manbesja * * * § , befieged that of 
Azaza-f-, and that during this fiege he fortunately efcaped from the attempts 
of the Ifmaelites (Ifmaeliens that is to fay, ASTaSTins). In the extracts 
from Abulfeda, which M. Schultens has printed, with other pieces, at the 
end of Bohadin’s life, this fa6l is detailed more fully; for it is there faid, in 
the tenth chapter, that Saladin, wounded by an Ifmaelite, feized him as he 
was repeating his blows ; that his guards Slew him when in his arms; and 
that, inStantly after, two other Ifmaelites were alfo killed, at the moment 
of their attack on the fultan; that Saladin, animated with a juft fpirit of 
vengeance, after the capture of Azaza, entered their country, put every thing 
to fire and fword, and marched to lay fiege to Mafiata, the place of their 
retreat; but that their chief, named Sinanus §, made his peace, through the 
interceflion of the uncle of Saladin. 

The abbe Renaudot, fo learned in the eaftern languages, had read, 
without doubt, an arabic manufcript of Abulfeda, and relates this fa£l in 
the hiftory which he published of the patriarchs of Alexandria, at Paris, in 
1713; but we cannot guefs whence he has taken the name of Mofiab, which 
he gives to Mafiata, for he frequently piques himfelf on not giving the name 
of his authorities, as if he were defirous of concealing from his readers the 
fources of his knowledge. The geographical index which M. Schultens has 
placed at the end of his work informs us || that Mafiata is a fortified town 


* Manlbejum,—Manlbeja, Bambyce, Hierapolis, according to the geographical index to the life 
of Saladin, Mabog of Pliny. See further on what is faid of Mabougo of the Syrians. 

f See another Azaza hereafter. 

+ See further on, when Ifmael is mentioned. 

§ The fame name as that of a magi. See note further on. 

|| According to the extracts made by M. de Guignes from the hiftory of Abulfeda, the 
Ifmaeliens had feized on Mafiata from the Moncadites, in the 525th year of the Hegira. He rcai$ 
VOL. II. R R 
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on the fea-fhore, near to Tripoli, and that Abulfeda, in the additions to 
his defcription of Syria, places Mafiata on mount Affikkin, literally the 
‘ mountain of the knife,’ or of ‘ the poinard.’ The weapon by which 
Saladin Ivas wounded is called by Abulfeda in Arabic ‘ Sikkin,’ in the 
trahflation ‘ Culter.’ I very much fufpedt that the Latin has borrowed the 
word ‘ Sica’ from the Arabic ‘ Sikkin,’ or the Hebrew * Sakin.’ The 
learned in the eafterb tongues are not fufficiently aware of fuch refemblances. 
I am alfc perfiaaded that the word ‘ Aflrkkin’ bears no relation to that of 
Aflaffih, as will be feen in the feoond part of this differtation, which has fo 
much confnedlioh with the ftrft, that they will mutually ferve to elucidate 
each other. 


* Mafiat’ irlftead of ‘ Mifiaph,’ tvhich is the arabic trait. It'ttMiy have’beeii from this miftaike that 
the Mofiab of the abbe Renaudot arofe. Mafiata, however, is the Mafiat Whence is dated a preteadeS 
letter from -the commandant of -Syria, that will be noticed hereafter. 


A 

DISSERTATION 


THE ASSASSINS, A PEOPLE OF ASIA. 

BY M. FALCONET. 


PART II. 


I return to the hiftory of the Affaffins, who made fo Iharp an attack on 
Saladin 5 becaufe the motives of this attempt, fuch as I think myfelf authorifed 
to prefume them to be, will at length lead me to the difcuffion of the religion 
and origin of this people, which two articles will mutually afsift in the 
explanation of each other. 

Saladin, in his laft expedition to Egypt, had almoft entirely abolifhed 
the tenets of Ali; that was the reigning fe<ft under Adhad, the laft caliph 
of the race of the Fatimites, who took their name from Fatima, daughter 
of Mohammed, and the firft wife of Ali, Saladin himfelf had probably 
been .of this being of kurdifti origin, of the frjhe of the Ravadiens*, 


■* See die geographical index at the end of the life of'Saladin, at die article of ‘ Curdi Rawadiati/ 
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who believed in the metempfychofis. It is not furprifing that at the time 
this prince was ravaging the lands near to the territories of the Affaftins, 
or perhaps fuch as made part of their own dominion, they fhould have 
confidered him not only as the enemy of their nation, but alfo of their 
religion, and even as a renegado, a principle of animofity infinitely more 
powerful than any other. 

This religion, of which we are now to fpeak, was a branch of the feCt 
of Ali. To give a juft idea of it, I have but to put in order what 
M. d’Herbelot fays of it in the different articles of his ‘ Bibliotheque 
Orientale,’ a treafure that cannot be fufficiently prized; but which not 
being printed until after his death, and before the author had put the 
finifhing hand to it, is deferving of correction, and of being edited in 
a better manner. 

The Mohammedans named Sunnites, who believe themfelves the only 
orthodox, are in general called Schiites, or Schiaites, from Schiah, which 
fignifies ‘ faCtion,’ the feCtaries of Ali. The divifion that Iprung up 
between thefe two parties at the beginning of the fecond century of the 
Hegira was confiderably augmented in the fourth, and finally caufed the 
ruin of the caliphs of Bagdad. Thefe feCtaries, who on their part thought 
themfelves the only faithful, under the name of Adelin (Jufts) divided into 
feveral feCts, of which there were five principal ones, whence a prodigious, 
number of branches burft forth. 

The moft confiderable of thefe five was that of the Softs, or Sefis, who 
pretended to be defcended by Scheikh Sefi, or Sefieddin, from Houfain, 
fecond fon to Ali, the true branch of the Imams, according to the Perfians. 
They were myftics, confidered as Mohammedans of the pureft religion 

Ifmael Sophi, head of the laft dynafty of the kings of Perfia, between 
the fifteenth and fifteenth centuries, derived his origin from this Sefieddin. 
Travellers, ignorant of the caufe of the firname of Sophi, have believed it 
to be the difcriminating name of the kings of Perfia *. 


* M. Otter, in the firft volume, page 243,. of his Travels in Turkey, lays, that the kings of Perfia 
are called ‘ Safeviens,’ from being the defendants from Cheik-Sati. M. D’Herbelot interprets the 
word ‘ Safi,’ * chofen,’ whence Scheik-Safi. Neverthelefs from ‘ Sofi,’ a religious Mufiulman, ha 
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All thefe fe£laries agree in allowing Ali to be only firft Imam after 
Mohammed; but they count differently in refpe£t to the Imamat, or the 
fovereign power, both as to temporal and fpiritual matters,—a power which 
they regard as divine, and which cannot be difobeyed or refilled without 
impiety. It is in one of the branches of thefe five principal fectarics that 
we muff: feek the origin of the Aflaflins. 

Towards the middle of the fecond century of the Hegira, Giafar al 
Sadek, that is to fay, the juft, the fixth of the imams, admitted by the 
Perfians, had feveral fons: Ifmael, the eldeft, died before his father, and 
the fe£laries pretend that the dignity of imam had defcended to his iflue, in 
preference to the collateral line. It is from this Ifmael the Aflaflins have 
taken the name of Ifmaeliens. I could have wilhed that M. Schultens had 
made ufe of this name, in his tranflation of the life of Saladin, rather than 
that of Ifmael ites, the general name of Mohammedans, which the Jews 
give them, and which they have retained from the Arabians, their anceftors, 
long called fo before the time of Mohammed. Pocock, in his tranflation 
of Abulfaragius, {flews the fame want of attention. M. d’Herbelot, more 
fcrupulous in fpeaking of our feetaries, always lays Ifmaeliens, in confequence 
of an obfervation which he makes at the word ‘ Ifmaelioun.’ 

The faction we are fpeaking of at firft excited great troubles, which 
ended in open rebellion. It was a branch of the defcendants of Ifmael, fon 
to Giafar, that took forcible pofieflion of Egypt toward the end of the 
third century of the Hegira, and reigned there about three hundred years, 
under the name of Fatimite Caliphs: they were alfo called African 
Ifmaeliens. Our Ifmaeliens, who are thofe of Afia, eftabliftied themfelves 
two hundred years later; but their origin may be dated from the death of 
Giafar, in the middle of the fecond century of the Hegira, about the year 
770 of our sera. This completes exasftly the four hundred years which 


derives the word ‘ Sof,’ or ‘ Souf,’ * wool,’ from the ancient Softs wearing woollen dreffes. 
M. Kaempfer, Amaenit. Exotic, clothes thefe religious in camlet, ‘ Suf, fauph,’ a fort of camlet 
fabricated at Suph, a finall town in Syria, &c. 

The firft derivation of Sati feems the more reafonable, as to what concerns the kings of Peifta. 
The religious Muffulmen may have either the one or the other of thefe derivations. 
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William of Tyre allows for the antiquity of their religion at the time he 
wrote, nearly in 1170. 

The chief dogmas of the Aflaffins were the metempfychofis, and the 
defcent of the holy Spirit * on the perfons of their imams. A ftrong belief 
in this laft point infpires them with that blind obedience to execute the 
orders of their fovereign, as if he were a god, and makes them dare death 
with an intrepidity that is unexampled among the reft of mankind. 

Similar principles, drawn from Magilm -J- and Judaifm, as well as from 
Mohammedanifm, infected I know not how many enthufiafts prior to the 
eftablilhment of the Aflaffins. There is great likelihood that the religion 
of the Indians entered alfo into the monftrous mixture of which the 
Ifmaeliens compofed theirs. 

Hafean-Sabah, their firft chief in Perfia, had gone as far as Khafchgar, 
a town in the Turkeftan, to leek, in the dogmas of the Magi and Indians, 
wherewith to enrich thofe of his own fe£t. Already this whole country, 
even the more northern parts of it, was infected with Indianifm (if I may 
be allowed the word). One of the firft khans of the turkifti nation had 
prevailed on fome Bonzes from China and India to come to him, in die 
feventh century of our aera, at the fame moment when Mohammed began 
to eftablifh. his do&rines in the fbutfa of Afia. This I learnt from M. de 
Guignes, who told me he had found it in chinefe books,. 

At the commencement of the Ifmaeliens, there appeared a feft called 
t Ravendiahfiich as embraced it were named ‘ Zenadecah,’ and 
‘ Revendi :* their chief was denominated, ‘ Abendik,’ from the word 
‘ Zend,’ die tide of a hook of Zoroafter, the gofpel, if I may fo call it, 
of the Magi, of which tfaefe fe&aaies were a branch. They believed in the 
metempfychofis, and vainly endeavoured to perfuade Almanfor, leoond caliph 
of the Abafsides, that the fpirit of Mohammed had paffed into bis body: far 


* -Called Holuliat. See d’Herhplot, article ‘ Imam,' who has fpelt it wrong, ‘ Hulpubiat.’ 
Holoul Cholonl means in Arabic ‘ defcent,’ and alfo ‘ repofe, habitation-’ 

f There was Sinan, one of the Magi, in the Khoraffalr, who believed in the metempfychofis 
wkh Abou-Moflem—D’Herbelot, word ‘ Sinan.’ All thefe fanatics were guilty of inceff, from 
jthe examples of the Magi. 
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from accepting of the divine honours which they consequently wifhed to 
pay him, he made it a point of religious duty to exterminate them. 

Some confiderable time afterward, Hakem-Bemrillah, third caliph of 
the Fatimites in Egypt, was not fo prudent: his head being turned with 
pride, he believed himfelf in fa£fc a god, at the perfuafions of a fanatic, 
called Darari, of whom I lhall foon fpeak. * 

A little before, the Zenadecahs uttered their vifions at the court of the 
Abaffide Caliph, there appeared in 'the Khoraffan an impoftor called 
Hakem-ben-Hafchem, who was pleafed to fuppofe that the fpirit of God 
had defcended on Afeou Moflem, governor of that province. Abou 
Moflem, though perfuaded of the truth of the metempfychofis, muft have 
been diftraftfui of this honour, and mull have judged Giafar, who refided 
at Medina, more worthy of it, fince he offered him the caliphate. 

This Mohammedan, a great warrior, wifhed to deftroy the dynafty of 
the Qmmiades, and, on the refufal of Giafar, he eftabliflied the Abaflides 
on the throne. Hakcm, after the death of Abou Moflem, laid claim to the 
Divine Spirit, and excited great troubles, which eeafed not after his death. 
Befieged, and perceiving the place muft foon be ftormed, he put himfelf to 
death in a Angular manner, by throwing himfelf into a bath of aqua-fortis, 
Without doubt, in order that his body might be 'fo confumed, as to excite a 
belief that his body and foul afcended together to heaven, as his fedtaries, 
the ‘ Vetus defolanc,’ afterwards piiblifhed. 

More than one hundred years after this, inthe 27-8th year of‘the Hegira, 
came 'Kerfah, another impoftor, firnamed Carmath, from the place of his 
residence, near to Ctifa. His foiftory ; is in Ahutfaragius. He fpread 
abroad the fame erroneous opinions as Hakem and the' Zenadecahs; but, 
eftablifhing new legal obfervances,‘he principally inculcated, that they were 
all but fymbols of the blind obedience due to the imam, whefe dignities and 
divine prerogatives, however, he thought might pafs from one family to 
another. I imagine ‘that in this Carmath we find the Canbat of : Benjamia 
de Tudela, whom he calls the Prophet of the Aftaftins. My conjecture 
feems the more .probable, from Khondemir, the perfian hiftoriaq, .informing 
us that the feci of Carmath conforms to the doctrines of Ifmael, fon to- 
Giafar. 
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The fectariesof Carmath formed a government in Arabia, of which Hagiar* 
was their capital. Abou-Thaher, chief of the Carmathes, a little before the 
middle of the fourth century of the Hegira, after having pillaged Mecca, 
and profaned the temple, whence he carried off the black ftone, marched a 
troop of 500 horfe againft an army of thirty thoufand men, fent by the 
caliph. When a* general from the caliph came to exhort him to fubmit, 
Abou-Thaher, to ihow how cheaply he held the army of the caliph, after 
telling him that his general wanted three fuch men as his, by a fimple fign, 
ordered three of his foldiers to kill themfelves, one by a ftroke of a poinard 
on the throat, another by throwing himfelf into the Tigris, the third by 
leaping off a very high place, and inftantly he was obeyed. The terror 
with which thefe felf-murders infpired his enemies made him gain an eafy 
vidtory. I have related a fimilar fadt in my quotations from Elmacin, and 
there is another of the fame fort told of the weftern Aflaffins. We read in 
the chronicle of Pepin, at the place before cited, that Henry the fecond 
count of Champagne, who married Ifabeau, daughter to king Amauri, and 
widow 7 , of Conrad, marquis of Montferrat, was invited by the commandant 
of the Aflaffins in Syria to pafs through his territory. On his coming near 
a certain tower, the commandant, who had accompanied him, afked if he 
had fubjedts as obedient as his were. Without waiting an anfwer, at the 
firfi: flgnal he made, three young men, clothed in white, precipitated 
themfelves from the top of the tower near to which they were. 

It is from fimilar fadts that Nicetas Choniates fays the Aflaffins, at the 
fimple motion of the eye-brows of their prince, threw themfelves into water, 
fire, or on the points of fpears, or fw r ords, that may be prefented to them. 

What is faid of the young men clothed in white, in this paflage of Pepin, 
gives me occafion to obferve, that the white colour of the drefs feems to be 
of legal obfervance among all thefe fanatics. The fedtaries of Hakem 
of the Khoraflan, whom we have mentioned, were called in Perfian ‘ Sifid 
Giameghian,’ that is to fay, ‘ thofe clothed in white.’ The Efleniens, whom 


* This Hagiar is not the ancient Petra: it is another Hagiar near to the perfian gulph, in the 
province of Bahrein. D’Herbelot, at the word ‘ Hagiar,’ has confounded them. 

* Hagr, Hagiar,’ in Arabic, means * ttone.’ 
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we fhall demonftrate by and bye to have fome conformity with the 
Ifmaeliens, wore nothing but white clothes : it is probable that they took 
them from the Nazareens. 

Some time after the commencement of the fourth century of the Hegira, 
Schamalgani preached, not only the metempfychofis, but alfo the transfufion 
of fouls among the living. He abolifhed all divine worfhip, and permitted 
inceft. This villain was executed fhortly after, under the reign of Radhi, 
the twentieth caliph of the Abaffides. 

At the beginning of the fifth century of the Hegira, in 408, Darari, 
who, as I have faid, had perverted the fatimite caliph, having been flain, 
Hamzah, protected by the fame caliph, re-animated the fe£t of Dararioun. 
Hamzah eftablifhed not only doctors in Cairo and in Mefrah, the ancient 
Babylon of Egypt, but he lent, as I may fay, a colony of Darariouns to 
Syria, Tyre, Sidon and Beritus, whither, perhaps, he himfelf retired, after 
the death of the caliph, in the 411th year of the Hegira. 

The extravagance of the dogmas and practices of Schamalgani, formed 
the eflence of the religion of the Darariouns. The Alfafiins have been 
reproached with inceft by Arnold of Lubec, (book 7. chapter 10.) by 
Vincent of Beauvais, (Spicil. Hiftor. 1. 31. c. 6.) and by the author of the 
manufcript treatife on the holy war, quoted by M. du Cange in his 
obfervations on Joinville. The affinity of the Aflaffins with the Darariouns, 
among whom inceft was permitted *, and their connections with them, of 
which we fhall fpeak, may have brought on them this reproach; or, rather, 
both of them have, in this, followed the example of the Magi, or ancient 
Guebres. 

During this interval the Carmathes, whofe power declined on the death 
of Abou-Thaher, and which was fhortly after deftroyed by the Baridiens, a 
people of Arabia, remained difperfed for more than a century in Syria, Perfia, 
and even in Egypt, the cradle of the Darariouns. It was there that Haffan 
Sabah collected thofe of either feCt, the Darariouns and Carmathes, equally 
called Batheniens, whom he united with fuch as he found in other countries 


* Permiferunt fuis ducere forores, filias atque matres, et fullulcrunt pietatis ftudia, fcijjcet 
jejunium, orationem, et peregrinationem.-r-Z’/twacm, 1. iii. c. 6. 
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of Afia, after which, having pufhed his excurfions as far as Kafchgar, with 
the defign before mentioned, he fell upon the Gebal orKouheftan of Perfia, 
judging that the Ifmaeliens, perfecuted in every country whither they had 
difperfed themfelves, could not fix on any afylum more fecure than one that 
was mountainous, and almoft inacccffible. Thus, toward the end of the 
fifth century of the Hegira was formed the dynafty of the Ifmaeliens, of 
whom Hafsan was the firft chief: a man of underftanding, well verfed in 
the fciences of geometry, of the magi, and others, according to the account 
Abulfeda gives of him in his hiftory. 

On the other hand, the remnant of the Carmathes in Irak Arabia, the 
place of their origin, united themfelves to the fe&aries of Darari, eftablilhed 
in Syria by Hamzah; and to the Noflairiouns, that were difperfed in the 
environs of Antioch and Apamea. The Ifmaeliens of Perfia judged it 
proper, no doubt, for the union of all thefe feftaries which had fo great 
an affinity with each other, that commanders fhould be fent them, that is 
to fay, lieutenants from the fovereign who refided in Perfia. Another 
motive feems alfo to have determined them on tfiis meafure: the croifades, 
which commenced early in the fixth century of the Hegira, the twelfth of 
our <era, furnifhed them with too many favourable opportunities of exercifing 
their attempts on the Chriftians, the declared enemies to a religion of which 
they believed themfelves the moft juft (Adelin) followers, as well as the moft 
zealous defenders. 

The fame reafon, however, which had induced them to form eftabliihrnents 
in the Kouheftan of Perfia, had fimilar effects in regard to their fixing on 
Syria, and in other parts of Libanus and Anti Libanus, for their refidence. 
Many different people, who had been defirous of withdrawing themfelves 
from the muffulman domination, whether of the caliphs or the felgiucides 
princes, had already chofen this fpot. The hiftorians who fpeak of thefe 
laft Aflaffins mention mount Libanus by the word Gebal, 4 a mountain’ in 
arabic, although this name properly belongs only to the Gebal of the perfian 
Ira'-, that is to fay, in Kouheftan, a perfian word fignifying a refidence on 
a mountain. 

M. le Moine, notwithftanding, feems to doubt, in his letter to M. Menage, 
whether the Affaffins did refide on mountains, when, in order to derive their 
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name from their place of refidence, he makes them inhabit the plains. 
According to him, ‘ Aflefa,’ or 4 Aflifa,’ (fignifying ‘ herbs, pafturage,’ in 
Arabic, and thence ‘ gardens,’) is the derivation of the word ‘ aflaflin.’ 

The etymology is as falfe as the confequences he feems to draw from it. 
The gardens of the fcheikh of the Kouheftan were in truth in a valley, from 
the defcription of Marco Polo: thofe of the Alfafsins of Syria may have 
been in the fame hollow: but the fortrefles of this nation were on the 
inaccefsible mountains. The ftrong places of the Kouheftan had refilled, 
for feveral years, the troops of Holagou; and that which Saladin had 
befieged was fituated on mount Afsikin in Syria. It was from this refidence 
on mountains, that the chief of the Alfafsins was called the old man of the 
mountain, as we fhall prefently lhow. 

I cannot, on the occafion of the miftake of M. le Moine, refrain from 
making feme obfervations on other parts of that letter. He pretends, that 
the prince Alardin, mentioned by Marco Polo, has been confounded with 
the old man of the mountain: he mifnames Alardin, him whom Marco 
Polo and others call Aloaddin, though wrong alfo. Moadin is another 
alteration of this name, as we have before noticed, as well as Algaydin, in 
Bergeron, followed by the tranllator of Marmol. But whatever the name 
may be, this confufion, which M. le Moine does not attempt to clear up, 
may be eafily unravelled by fimply laying down the fuccefsion of chiefs of 
the oriental Alfafsins. 

The Ifmaeliens of Perfia eftablilhed themfelves in the Kouheftan, as we 
have faid, in the fifth century of the Hegira, which anfwers to the eleventh 
of our aera, and maintained poflefsion about one hundred and feventy years, 
under eight princes, the firft of whom was Haflan Sabah, their founder, and 
the laft Rokneddin, who only reigned one year. His predeceflor Alaeddin 
(this is the true name) reigned for more than twenty-five years: it is not, 
therefore, furprifing that he Ihould be fpoken of in preference to his 
fuccelfor, whofe reign was fo Ihort, and fo much the more, becaufe the 
expedition of Holagou againft the Alfafsins of Perfia, which mull have 
lafted for two or three years, muft confequendy have commenced during 
the life-time of Alaeddin. 
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It is aftonifhing that this prince, almoft the laft of his line, fhould have 
been reprefented by the greater part of modern writers under the name of 
Aloadin, as the founder of the dynafty of the ifmaelian princes. Marmol, 
R. Reineccius, followed by many more, have fallen into this error. 

I Ihall make one other obfervation on this prince, by faying, that the 
learned authors of the 4 Afta Sanftorum’ are miftaken, when they attribute 
to Alaeddin (they name him correftly) the embafly fent to St Louis, for 
there is no probability of its coming from fuch a diftance: it could only 
have been fent by the commandant in Syria; but to avoid this error, which 
they have, without doubt, felt, they have added in a note elfewhere, that 
the Afsafsins (whom I call eaftern) had quitted Perfia to eftablifh themfelves 
in Syria, at the period of this embafsy in the year 1250. 4 Ex hoc temporis 
fpatio fatis colligitur principem Afsafsinorem tunc temporis non habitalso 
circa fines Perfidis, licet eos ibidem antea domicilium habuifse affirmet 
Vitriacus.’ 

The miftake is manifeft. The eaftern Afsafsins were in exiftence in the 
year 1250, fince they were not deftroyed by Holagou until fome years after. 
On the other hand, the weftern Afsafsins had refided in 'Syria from the 
thirteenth century. It was in the courfe of this century that they caufed 
Raymond IL count of Tripoli, to be afsafsinated in 1148, and Conrad, 
marquis of Montferrat, in 1192 ; that they entered into negotiations with 
king Amauri, about the year 1171, in order to be converted to Chriftianity; 
and that Saladin, whom they had attempted to murder, laid fiege to their 
fortrefs of Mafiata, near to Lihanus, in the 572d year of the Hegira, and, 
according to Boadin, the 1176th of our aera, without fpeaking of other faffs 
anterior to the year 1250. 

The dynafty of the Ifmaeliens of Perfia, with the name of their princes, 
in fuccefsion, from father to fon, and the duration of each reign, are detailed 
in the Nighiariftan *. a book quoted by d’Herbelot, who has inferted, in 


* Nighiariftan ,—a perfian word that means ‘ gallery, a place for walking,’ taken from feveral 
Jiiftorical books. We have in French, * Galerie des femmes fortes.’ In Italian, ‘The gallery of 
Minerva,’ a kind of journal. 
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different parts of his Bibliotheque, die fuccefsions of all the princes of Afiay 
excepting what concerns the commanders of the Afsafsins in Syria, 
D’Herbelot only gives, after the eaftern writers, the name of Scheikh (old 
man), that is to fay, prince, to the chief of the Afsafsins of Perfia. Our 
hiftorians alone honour with this title the lieutenants of Syria. Marco 
Polo was then well informed when he fays, the Afsafsins of Perfia lent 
lieutenants to command over thofe of Syria. It is for this reafon that 
William of Tyre, fpeaking of the laft, fays, that their commanders fucceeded 
each other by eledlion, and not by any hereditary right, differing in this 
refpe£t from the fcheikhs of Perfia. This eledtion, however, depended 
folely on him, whom Jacques de Vitri calls ‘ Abbas, pradatus, magifter 
cultellorum,’ who refided ‘ in profundum orientis,’ and to whom he expreflly 
declares were fubjedt thofe who commanded in Syria. 

This fadt appears to me completely decided; and any contrary opinion 
can only be fupported by a very fufpicious authority, that of Benjamin de 
Tudela, when he fays, in a paflage before quoted, that the people of Molhat 
were fubjedted to the old man, who refides in the country of the 
Alchafchifchins, to which M. Baratier very thoughtleflly adds, that this old 
man was chief of the Affaffins of Syria. Although the rabbi was fully capable 
of falling into this grofs miftake, we may, neverthelefs, interpret it more 
favourably. He had fpoken, a little before, of ‘ Robabdar,’ as a place nine 
days journey from the country of Molhat: now this caftle is in the territory 
of the Affaffins, and even one of their principal holds, as we fhall fee; and 
it may perhaps be there that he intended to fay their old man refided. In 
this cafe the fault of Benjamin would only confift in not having properly 
diftinguifhed the country of Molhat from that of Robabdar, as if thefe two 
countries had been under feparate governments. 

The territory of the Ifmaeliens was very extenfive. They occupied* 
from the Khoraffan from eaft to weft, all the country on the fouthern fhore 
of the Cafpian Sea. In thofe days were comprehended under the name of 
Gebal or Kouheftan *, ancient Parthia, and the northern part of what 


* That is to fay, the Kouheftan of this day properly fo called, Efterabad, the Tabriftan, the 
Mafanderan, and the Ghilan or Dilem. 
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formerly compofed Media. It is in the Dilem or Ghilan, which was a 
dependance on it, that we find Roudbar and Alamout the moft confiderable 
places of the Ifmaeliens. Roudbar, which we fee in the map of the Ghilan, 
in the travels of Olearius under the name of Pyle-Rubar, and which is 
defcribed in the journal of the travels of father de la Maze, is a delightful 
fpot near to Rei, to the north of Cafbin. It is the Robabdar which 
Benjamin places at nine days journey from Molhat, and is called Rodiara 
by Elmacin, in the paflage we have quoted. Alamout, the principal feat 
of the Ifmaeliens, was built in the iJ 46 th year of the Hegira. Nafireddin, 
a famous aftronomer, contemporary with Holagou, places this town, called 
by him Almut, in the Dilem, in about thirty-fix degrees of latitude. 

Abulfeda mentions feveral places that the Ifmaeliens took poffeffion of 
by force, fuch as Tabs, at the fouthern extremity of the Kouheftan, and 
others ftill more foutherly, between the Fars and the Khouziftan, which 
they had furprifed: but it does not feem probable that they long retained 
places fo diftant from their centre of government, fixed near to the Cafpian 
Sea. Such expeditions were made more for plunder than for permanent 
conquefts. With regard to Tigado, a place fpoken of by Haiton alone, 
and after him by Marmol, who calls Tigad the paradife of the Afsafsins, 
it would be difficult to fettle its fituation, unlefs it be the Kitou of the 
Chinefe, as I have reafon to believe it is: then it would be a place at the 
eaftern extremity of the Kouheftan, on the borders of the Khorafsan, which 
would offer itfelf firft to the prince Holagou, on his advance from the 
north-eaftern part of the Cafpian Sea, to enter the country of Mounai, 
that is to fay, of the Afsafsins. 

To conclude all that concerns the fituation of the parts inhabited by the 
Afsafsins, I have to notice the extraordinary opinion of a learned man of 
the fixteenth century, but which has had, however, fome fuccefs. Caelius 
Auguftinus Curio, in the third book of his faracenic hiftory, feduced by the 
falfe refemblance of the names, has imagined that the Afsafsins were the 
Afsaceni, of whom Arrian and other authors have fpoken; and he places 
them in the fame parts, which thefe ancient people occupied, between the 
Cophen and the Indus, three hundred leagues to the eaftward, beyond the 
Kouheftan. 
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Marmoi, whom Ortelius quotes without correcting him, has fallen into 
the fame error: Bergeron, in his treatife on the Tartars, has followed him ; 
and it fee ms as if R. Reineccius has caufed it by afligning that part of Perfia 
neareft to the Indus for the feat of government of Aloaddin, which has been 
faithfully copied into fome of our dictionaries. I pafs over feveral other 
parts of the paflage of Curio deferving of cenfure, and come to a Angle 
word, that will afford me the opportunity of finifhing all I have to fay 
concerning the religion of the Aflaflins. 

Curio, at the conclufion of his article on the Aflaflins, fays, that fome 
call them 4 Eflenos.’ I have before faid fomething on the connection of the 
Efleniens with the Aflaflins. Firft, the name of Efleniens, or Efleens, (it is 
thus the Greeks have formed thefe names E'^va from the Arabic, E«s 
from the Syriac), which name, I fay, has as much refemblance to that 
of the Aflaflins as thofe of Aflacini, Aflanitae, Arfacidae, names which 
different authors have given to them, according to various etymological 
ideas, equally frivolous; but it feems a more ftriking refemblance has been 
imagined in the thing itfelf. 

The Efleens, or Efleniens, a jewifh feet, fprung, agreeably to the 
conjecture of Drufius, from the bofom of thofe Pharifees w r ho allowed of 
the metempfyehofis. This opinion fpread over the eaft from the earlieft 
times, where even Pythagoras had imbibed it, and was eafily communicated to 
the Jews. The philofophers of both fects, called Mecar, generally admitted 
it; but they only allowed of the regeneration of fouls to the good. The 
foul of Phineas, grandfon to Aaron, had pafled into the body of the 
prophet Elias; that of Adam into David, and was afterward to animate 
the Mefliah: but as to the fouls of the wicked, they were configned, inftantly 
after death, to eternal punifhments. The metempfyehofis of Pythagoras, on 
the contrary, was confidered as a means of purifying fouls imperfectly good. 

The Ifmaeliens, as well as the Jews, admitted a fucceflive transfufion of 
perfect fouls, fuch as thofe of Mohammed and Ali, or the defbent of the divine 
Spirit on the perfons of their imams. * There is likewife another fimilarity 


* According -to the monk Yves fe Breton, mentioned in Joitwilie, the Aflaflins believed that the 
foul of Abel pafled into Noah, from Noah to Abraham, and from Abraham to St Peter. 
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■between the Efseniens and the Afsafsins, in their religious conformity. 
Befide the three jewifh fe&aries, there arofe a fourth during the latter periods 
of Jerufalem : thefe were the * Sicarii,’ thus called by Jofephus. It was 
rather a faction than a fe6t, which caufed the rebellion of the Jews, and 
fupported it with unexampled courage. Thefe Sicarii, called alfo Zelotae, 
were formed from thofe of the Pharifees and Efseniens, whom the ill 
treatment of Floras, govenor of Judea, had reduced to defpair. Robbers of 
every defcription foon united themfelves to the Sicarii. St Chryfoftom, in- 
his 46th homily on the A6ts of the Apoftles, ftyles thefe Sicarii, Efseniens; 
and Theophyladtus does the fame in his Scholia, on the 2 lit chapter of the 
A£ts of the Apoftles. 

The Sicarii had for arms poniards, £ipfex, Sicas, whence they had their 
name. They would acknowledge no other fovereign than God, and were 
animated with fuch extraordinary zeal againft the enemies of their religion, 
that they gained the name of Zelotae. Their conftancy in the enduring of 
tortures was inconceivable. 

Thefe were the arms ufed by the AiTaflins: we have feen them called 
Sikkin by Bohadin * : fuch were their difpofitions of body and mind: 
add alfo their fuppofed affinity of name, their belief in the metempfychofis, 
the fame colour in their drefs, for prejudice feeks fupport from every thing, 
and it will be fufficient to confirm the opinions of thofe who have imagined 
they had difcovered the Aflaffins among the Efleniens. 

We muft not therefore be furprifed if Jacques de Vitri, in his third 
book of the edition of father Martene, does not hefitate in making the 
Aflaffins defcend from the Jews: ‘ Elifaei quos vulgus vocat Affeffinos de 
Judaeis tradli funt, fed Judaeorum ritus non obfervant.’ Elifaei is manifeftly 
a miftake for Effaei. This word is again otherwife changed in a paflage of 
Raphael de Volterra, a learned Italian at the beginning of the 16th century, 
who is nearly of the fame opinion in refpecSt to thejewifh origin of the Aflaffins. 
Having fpoken of the Affiffini of Syria, whom he admits to have come from 


* It is the ‘ Chinger’ of the Perfians, ‘ Alchinger’ of the Arabians, pronounced by the Malays 
‘ Chanzier,’ and by the Turks ‘ Chaigiar,’ ‘ i’Acinaces’ cf the ancient Perfians, * Ev%etpt$iov, 
f jParazoniura, Pugio,’ &c. 
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Perfia, he thus concludes: * Scripturam habent ex Chaldaso et Hebraso 
permixtam; nam Edeflaeorum feCtas adhaerent, qui putant poft mortem nec 
gaudii, nec paenae locum efle.’ 

Thefe Edeflasi are the Efleens, or, if more agreeable, the Hafideens; 
the philofophers, perhaps, who, as we have faid, were called Mecar, unlefs, 
perchance, they be the Sadducees, as the clofe of the above paflage, where 
paradife and hell are excluded after death, feems to demonftrate. Volterra 
would have been grofily miftaken in making Sadducees of the Aflaflins, but 
his error is as great in attributing the fentiments of thefe laft to the Efleens. 

The Aflaflins feem to have another connection with the Jews, under 
the name of Nazaraei. This word would afford me matter for too long a 
difcuflion, I fhall therefore content myfelf by remarking, that Noflairioun, 
in M. d’Herbelot, defignates, as I have before faid, three forts of people, 
the ancient Nazareans of the Jews, more properly called Nazireens, the 
Nazareans, a fe6t that appeared in the firft age of Chriftianity *, and that 
feCt of Schiites, whofe refemblance to the Ifmaeliens we have noticed, and 
whofe name came from the Nazerini of Pliny. 

M. Aflemani, who has recognifed the Aflaflins in thefe laft Noflairioun, 
has confounded them with the firft or fecond, by calling them Nazareens. 
The Aflariites or Aflaflanites, although he defcribes them as a fe£t of the 
Jacobites, appear to him alfo Aflaflins, under another name. Thefe 
Aflaflanites, according to him, are thus called from Alfalfa f, a part of 
the territory of Tacrit or Tecrit, in Mefopotamia. It may be that the 
Saracens, ‘ Aflanitae,’ of Ammianus Marcellinus, have thence derived 
their name; but we can conclude nothing from this in regard to the 
Aflaflins. 

I come at length to the origin of the name of Aflaflin. There can be 
no doubt but that it was an eaftern word, and that the Arabians were the 


* True Chriftians, in the firft ages, have alfo taken this name after Jesus Christ, called the 
Nazarean, from being bom at Nazareth, and at the lame time, in allufion to the ancient Nazareans, 
See Grotius in D. Matthse. c. 2. v. 23. 

f Azaza,—a town in Mefopotamia, according to M. Schultens, different from anntW 0 f 
•feme name in Syria, that was befieged by Saladin, as before noticed. 
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firft who ufed it. William of Tyre, who ought to know, pofrtrVely declares 
it, although it be not found in any translation from the eaftern texts, except 
in that of the Hebrew of Benjamin de Tudela. The true etymology which 
immediately offers itfelf is that of Thomas Hyde: ‘ AffafQni, Significant 
Trucidatores, occiforesadd that from the arabic verb 4 hafla, chafla, 
chafafa,’ meaning ‘ to kill,’ comes the a&ive participle 4 ch&Gs,’ in the 
plural ‘ Mffifin, chkffifin,’ 4 oecidentes,’ killers, aflaffins. On the other 
hand, the word ‘ Sikkin,* feems to point out a different origin. We have 
feen that mount Affikkin, ‘ the mountain of the poniard,’ was the refidence 
of the commandant of the Aflaffins in Syria: the knives made ufe of by 
the Aflaffins were called 4 Sikkin:’ their Sovereign, qualified by Jacques 
de Vkri with the title of 4 Magifter Cultellorum;’ his fubjeCfes called 
4 Cultelliferi’ by Matthew Paris.: 4 Sicarii’ even by William of Newbridge, 
as well as the 4 Sicarii’ of the Jews, From the fame caufe, the thieves who 
infefted France about the year 1180 were called 4 Coterdli, Cultellarii, 
Cottereaux.’ But all thefe refemblances, however happy they may be* 
only form one of thofe allufions which are hut too, feduciug in the refeareh 
after the derivations of words, and can have no weight agaioft the etymology 
we have firft offered. 

The conjecture of M. de Cafeneuve, however probable it naay appear, 
is of the fame fort as that to which the word Sikkin gave rife. This learned 
man, in his 4 Origines. Fran^oifes,’ imagines, that without having recourfe 
to the Arabic, the derivation of Aflaffin may be found in a primitive word 
of the ancient Teutonic, 4 Sahs, Saehs, Saehs,.’ 4 gramdis culter et: brevis 
gladius.’ Although I flnould agree with this author that the Saxons may 
have taken their name from this kind of arms, I can never admit of the 
proof that Abraham Mylius and Ifaac Pontanus- believe they can give of it, 
when they pretend that for this reafon the Saxons bear in their arms twnr 
knives in faltire *. It is for a very different caufe that the fwords in faltire 
are this day in the armorial bearings of the eleCtor of Saxony. In the year 
1423, the elector Frederick was made grand marfhalof the empire; and the 


* Mylius calls thefe knives * Seggares.’ See this ■word- iit Suidas, with the note of Kufter and 
Burton- A enpacm Veteris. Ling. Pferfv 
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two fwords were added to the arms of his houfe, as a mark of his dignity, 
which the electoral branch alone among his fucceffors has the right to bear. 
We cannot then, on the proofs brought forward by Mylius and Pontanus, 
fuppofe a word, manifeftly arabic, to be derived from a teutonic origin. 
But it may be faid * Sahs’ is an eaftern word alfo : the Saces, a people of 
Scythia, take their name from it, and the SaCes are fathers to the Saxons. 
This is what Mylius fays in the fame pafiage, after Goropius Becanus, 
whom he does not quote. Nothing is more doubtful than this pretended 
etymology of the Saces. Reland agrees with Hyde that the name of Saces 
comes from Saki, in Arabic 6 Potator,’ and there are many reafons for the 
fupport of this opinion. 

The Greeks have tranflated the word Afiaffin by Xucriocr, which word 
we find in the fixth book of the Alexiade of Anna Comnena, and in two 
paflages of the chronicles of Nicetas. Fabrot, on the firft, reads %a<r«nof: 
we have before feen %a<ru<nof in Phocas. Benjamin calls it, ‘ Hafchifchin,’ 
in Hebrew. The orthography of the word Afiaffin has moft prodigioufly 
varied among our weftern authors, whether from the fault of copyifts, or 
from the ignorance of the authors tbemfelves*. In Matthew Paris, we 
find not only * Aflaffini, Afleffini, Affiffini,’ (this laft is the only good one), 
but alfo * Haflatutiin William of Newbridge, ‘ Hanfeffifiiin Roger 
Hoveden, * Aflaffi, Acciniin Arnold of Lubec, * Heiflefiniin Vincent 
de Beauvais, * Arfafiniin Albericus des trois Fontaines, * Herfafini 

* Affidei,’ in fome chronicles (perhaps for ‘ Haffidaei,’ or ‘ Eflaei:’) 

* Laflatini,’ in Thomas Walfingham. * Hakefins, Arquaffins, Auquaffins,* 
in our old french authors: in Moreri’s dictionary, ‘ Aflaffiniens,’ as if 
Afiaffin were the name of a country. However, ‘ Aflaceni, Aflanitae, 
Arfacidas,’ are but words forged on falfe etymologies. Vincent le Blanc 
has ftrangely corrupted this laft word, by calling the Arfacides * Saleidas,’ 
or ‘ Saldridas.’ 

I much fufpeCt that the Aflaffins never called themfelves by this name: 
it was rather one given them by their enemies. I fhould think they would 
more willingly have taken that of * Batheniens,’ illuminati, from ‘ Bathen,’ 


* See the lift of thefe varieties in the gloflary of du Cange, at die word ‘ Affaffioi.* 
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internal fcience, at leaft they were fo called in Egypt, but I believe they have 
more generally adopted the name of Ifmaeliens, as followers of the doClrine 
of Ifmael, fon to Giafar, the only one they efteemed orthodox. It is certain 
that they were never called ‘ Bedouins,’ which is a blunder of the interpolator 
of Joinville, repeated by Pafquier, by Bergeron, by Cafeneuve, &c.; and 
what is more dangerous, by the lateft dictionaries, that of Moreri, la 
Martiniere, and the univerfal dictionary : in this laft, where many grofs 
miftakes are crowded on each other at the word ‘ Affaflin,’ the word 
* Bedouin’ is derived from 4 Bathenis,’ interpreted by ‘ unknown:’ it is the 
Batheniens we have been fpeaking of. * Bedouins,’ * Beduins,* ‘ Badavi,’ 

‘ Bedevi,’ are Arabs of Arabia Deferta, from ‘ Badiah,’ the defert. 

The other Mohammedans, who held the Aflaflins in horror, called 
them ‘ Molhedites,’ heretics*. We have feen the different alterations of the 
word Kharegiens-f, that is to fay, fuch as lay afide their obedience, due to 
the legitimate imam, a name which true Mufsulmen have given to the 
Carmathes, and is generally applicable to the Ifmaeliens. 

The fovereign of the Affaffins is termed Scheikh by eaftern writers, 
Vincent le Blanc, in the paflage before quoted, calls him ‘ Seguemir,’ a 
word compofed of ‘ fcheikh’ and ‘ emir,’ and places his refidence in Arabia ; 
but nothing ought to furprife us in fuch an author. The arabic word 
‘ fcheikh,’ anfwering to the latin ‘ fenior,’ and which in the Latin of the middle 
ages has the two fignifications, has been ridiculoufly tranflafed by 4 Vetus,’ 

‘ Vetulus,’ ‘ Senex’ inftead of 4 fenior,’ if the word 4 Dominus’ had not 
been ehofen. Vetus de Monte, in the chronicle of Nicolas Trivet, (anno 
1236), Vetulus de Montanis, in that of Guillaume de Nangis, in the fame 
year. Vetulus de Montibus, frequently by Sanuto, and Senex de Montanis, 
in the latin tranflation of Marco Polo. In Haiton, 4 Sexmontius’ is but a 
contraction of 4 Senex montis,’ which Batilli, who tranflated it by 4 prince of 
the fix mountains,’ has not comprehended. We have feen him entitled by 


* Molhidoun, in, Arabic, is the plural of the participle of the verb ‘ lachada,’ ‘ alchada,* 
primitively to pierce a wall, and figuratively to go afide, to quit the right road; 

f Kharaja, in Arabic, exite, to go out. ‘ Kharei,’ exiens, 1 Kharegi,’ fchifinatic, one who. ifc 
disobedient. 
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Jacques de Vitri, 1 Summus abbas, praelatus, magifter cultellorum and in 
the third book of the fame author, (father Martene’s edition), we read that 
this monarch was commonly called 4 fimplex he gives himfelf the title of 
* Simplicitas noftra’ in his letter to Philippe Augufte, quoted by William 
of Newbridge. This is one of the two letters that have been falfely 
attributed to him, and of which we are about to fpeak. This fimplicity 
confifted in having inhumanly put to death fuch as he believed enemies to 
his fe6t, or thofe whom he confldered as prevaricators, according to the 
expreflion of William of Tyre. 

The Aflaflins indifcriminately exercifed their fury on Mohammedans and 
Chriftians. We read in the hiftory of the caliphs, of princes and vizirs being 
murdered by their emiffaries *. I am alfo perfuaded that this fcheikh, all 
fimple as he called himfelf, caufed murders to be committed at the 
felicitations of other princes, from motives of intereft, wherein religion had 
no part. We have a right to believe this, from what the commandant in 
Syria faid to Henry II. count of Champagne, when he invited him to pals 
through his territories, after the ftriking example he had lhewn him of the 
devoted obedience of his fubjetfts: * Si inimicum aut infidiatorem regni 
haberet, ab hujufmodi fervis fuis continuo interfeci procuraret.’ Thefe are 
the words reported by Sanuto. Therefore, when the chief of the Aflaflins 
is made to fpeak otherwife, in the letter dated from Mefiat, which Nicholas 
Trivet has inferted in his Chronicle, (an. 1192) ‘ Sciatis quod nullum 
hominem mercede aliqua vel pecunia occidimus,’ this is one of the reafons 
which ought to caufe it to be fufpe6ted of forgery. In fa£t, it is very 
probable that the Englifh fabricated this letter, addrefled to Leopold duke 
of Auftria, to procure the liberty of king Richard, whom he detained 
prifoner; and that, at the fame time, they addrefled another to Philippe 
Augufte, (which is the one we are fpeaking of) to efface his fufpicions 
of the murderer of the marquis of Montferrat, and to prevent him from 
a6ting with hoftility toward them, in the abfence of their king. The belt 

* Two caliphs, one of Bagdad, another of Egypt; Tapares, fultan of die Khoraflan; a king 
©f Moful, and feveral princes Selgiucides; the famous vizir Nezam-el-Mulk, without counting very 
many other aflaflinations reported by Abulfeda in different parts of his ninth dynafty. 

Anna Comnena— Z>’ Hcrbelol—Abulfeda.. 
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juftifiqation of Richard is to be found in the generofity of his character, 
however ferocious his valour may have been. This king, mortally wounded 
at the fiege of Chaluz, in Limoufin, by a crofs-bowman, not only pardoned 
him, after the capture of the town, but before he died ordered one hundred 
fhillings to be given to him. 

As to the real caufe of the aflaffination of Conrad marquis of 
Montferrat, there are ftrong grounds for fuppofing that Humfroi lord of 
Thoron, firft hufband of Ifabeau, daughter to Amauri and heirefs to the 
kingdom of Jerufalem, enraged that, by the annulling of his marriage, he 
faw his wife and the crown pafs into the hands of Conrad, employed, to 
revenge himfelf, the miniftry of the Aflaffins. 

But I fufpe&we cannot, on equally good grounds, impute to the 
Aflaffins the death of Louis the firft* duke of Bavaria, aflaffinated at 
Kelheim in the middle of Germany, in the year 1231. It is on a very 
flight foundation that the emperor Frederick has been fufpe<5ted to have 
been the author and promoter of this crime. Neverthelefs, at the firft 
council of Lyons, in 1245, at which prefided Innocent IV. a declared 
enemy to Frederick, among other motives for the excommunication and 
depofition of this emperor, was the murder of Louis duke of Bavaria, 
alledged to have been committed, at his inftigation, by the Aflaffins, and 
the friendly intercourfe he kept up with the Mohammedans. 

To avoid omitting any thing, I muft make fome mention of the 
celebrated gardens of the Aflaffins. Their fcheikh had tranfported thither, 
during a fleep procured by particular drugs, the young men deftined to 
his fanguinary executions, that they might have a fine tafte of that paradife 
which he promifed them after death. The idea of fuch gardens was copied 
from that of Schedad, an ancient king of Arabia Felix. This prince, defirous 
to perfuade his fubje£ls of his divinity, inclofed within his garden every thing 
that could flatter the fenfes, and there introduced, as if into the true paradife, 
fuch as he judged worthy of it. This garden was called Iram -j~, and 
MufTulmen often give this name to paradife. 


* Of the family of the counts of Schiren and Witelfpach, whofe defcendants now reign. 
f A town in Arabia Felix bears at this day the name of Yrame. See La Roque’s travels. 
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May I be allowed to make one reflection > Although Mohammed, in 
the Alcoran, fpeaks of this impious prince with horror, the generality of 
Chriftians are not the left perfuaded that the paradife of Mohammed was 
alfo entirely fenfual. But M. Reland, and father Maracci, in the preface 
to his edition of the Alcoran, and M. d’Herbelot, at the word 4 Gennah,’ 
have vindicated Mohammed from this charge, as well as many others. 

This impoftor is fufRciently culpable without the neceffity of falfely 
imputing to him errors which he never had. This, however, is the ufual 
cuftom of the greater part of thofe who refute a religious feCl : animated 
with a falfe zeal, they think every thing is permitted, even lies, in fupport 
of the truth. 

In concluding, I recoiled a lingular hiftorical fad concerning this 
paradife. When Holagou deftroyed the Ifmaeliens in Perfia, he lent three 
hundred ‘ Molhedites’ to Calbin, where, according to his orders, they were 
put to death. Now Calbin, formerly a capital town in Perfia, was called 
* Giabal’ or ‘ Gemal-abad,’ the ‘ fair relidence,’ a word that lignifies alfo 
paradife. It feems that this prince alluded to this double meaning; and to 
mock the paradife of thefe fanatics, he faid he would fend them thither 
when he ordered them to Gemal-Abad, and had them put to death. Hence, 
probably, is derived that perfian proverbial expreflion, ‘ to fend a perfon to 
Gemal-Abad,’ to fignify to put him to death. 

This diflertation, on a fubjeCt fo little interefting, will, without doubt,, 
appear too long. My only fault is having chofen fetch a fubjeCt, but the 
memoir of M, de la Ravaliere determined me, and made me delirous to 
attempt the elucidation of all that regarded the Aflaflins. I could not 
Ihorten what I had to fay, after being engaged in the difcuflion of matters 
where the greater number of authors who have treated on them, far from 
correcting thofe who had preceded them, have added new miftakes to thofe 
they copied from. It is alfo neceflary for him who takes the liberty to 
correCt others, to make his readers competent to judge, whether the critic 
himfelf may not likewife want correction. This cannot be done but by fully 
and faithfully detailing the paflages he reports. The difcovery of truth* 
whether by myfelf or others, is the foie objeCi I have had in view. 
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Should I, however, have drawn any confequences from the comparifon 
of-the pafiages I have brought forward, I believe 1 have not hazarded them 
without mature refledtion. Before I began to write, I formed no fyftem : 
what could have induced me to form one ? The pretended fyftem which 
may be fuppofed to exift in the foregoing pages appears to me folely the 
refult of fadts, without any combination of prejudices. 


THE END. 
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liefereiu - e s. 

A. Canal tilled up by the army of SI.Louis. and then passed by lilt army dry tooted. 

3 . Camp of the Duke of Burgundy .who had been stationed with pair of the army below the Canal of Bead. 

C . The ford of the Canal discovered to Saint Louis bv a Bedouin . 
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